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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  publishers  of  this  improved  English  Edition  of  the  celebrated 
work  of  Sylvester  Graham  hereby  intimate  that  tbey  have  in  prepa- 
ration, in  one  Yolume,  uniform  with  this  work,  accompanied  by  an 
aothentic  and  striking  Portrait,  and  not  to  exceed  5s.  in  price,  an 
Original  BioQBAPiriC^of  Graham,  the  publication  of  which  they  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  annonace  during  the  present  year.  They  at  first 
advertised  a  brief  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  the  Author  to  accompany 
this  edition;  but  this  intention  they  are  compelled  to  abandon  for  tbe 
reasons  given  in  the  following  communication  JBst  received  from  the 
gentleman  in  America,  with  whom  they  have  arranged  to  compile  tbe 
work  from  authentic  sources. 

"  House  of  Representatives^ 

Washington,  14  February,  1854. 

*'  Gentlemen, — I  regret  exceedingly  that  it  is  not  in  my  pover  to 
comply  with  your  request  to  furnish  a  brief  Memoir  of  Sylvester 
Graham  in  time  for  your  first  issue  of  the  Stereotype  Edition  of  the 
Science  op  Human  Lipb.  When  I  tell  you  that  the  materials  in  my 
possession  amount  to  upwards  of  1,400  pp.  of  closely  written  foolscap, 
besides  a  pile  of  letters  and  other  manuscripts,  together  with  facts  col- 
lected from  friends  of  the  deceased,  that  I  am  daily  engaged  in  this 
bouse,  and  that  to  do  justice  to  the  Life  of  Graham  requires  that  I 
should  devote  all  the  time  at  my  disposal  for  the  next  six  months  to 
tbe  examination  and  condensation  of  these  manuscripts,  you  will  see 
at  once  that  to  attempt  a  memoir  for  this  issue  of  the  work  would  be 
highly  injudicious;  as  until  I  have  carefully  examined  the  subject  1 
am  totally  unprepared  to  convey  a  true  impression  thereof  to  the  world. 
Rather,  therefore,  than  do  any  thing  imperfectly  which  involves  the 
responsibility  of  describing  the  character  of  a  man  to  whose  exertion^ 
in  true  reform  we  owe  so  much,  I  prefer  making  the  Biography  itself 
eomplete.  I  have  no  doubt  the  majority  of  your  subscribers  wWV  see 
the  propriety  of  this  course  and  will  accept  my  desire  to  do  juRtice,  or 
toHy  nothing,  as  my  &po]ogr  for  deJa/. 

1  may  add,  that  my  visit  to  Norlbainpton,  Massachusetts,  the  \ate 
r^^ideuee  of  SrzvBSTFJiOsAiiAM,  tbe  kind  reception  I  met  w\i\\  from 
Jrm(?rsAaw;  the  readiness  with  which  that  iadjr  imparted  to  me  tbt^ 
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informatioD  I  sought,  and  the  maDuscriptB  I  required,  are  among ' 

most  gratifying  eveDts  of  my  sojourn  in  this  country.    I  saw  the  ho 

in  which  Graham  spent  the  latter  portion  of  his  life ;  the  gardw 

which  he  worked,  and  the  fruit  trees  be  petted  and  attended  to  wi 

au  almost  parental  care.    I  looked  over  his  manuscripts  with  t 

greatest  interest ;  saw  the  original  of  the  Science  ov  Human  Lu 

and  brought  away  with  me  about  half-a-hundred  weight  of  dose 

written  documents,  the  substance  of  which  I  hope  as  early  as  poasil 

to  present  to  the  world. 

''  I  remain,  gentlemen, 

''  Yours  most  respectfully, 

"  J9enbt  S.  Clubi 
To  Messrs.  Horsell  and  Shirrefs. 


Parties  who  were  original  subscribers  to  the  present  edition  isso 
in  monthly  numbers  are  entitled  to  receive,  free  of  expence,  a  Po 
trait,  suitable  for  binding  up  with  the  "  Science  of  Human  LifS 
and  a  copy  of  the  larger  Biography,  if  required,  at  a  reduced  cost. 


London,  492,  New  Oxford  Street, 
March  26th,  1854. 
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PREFACE. 


''^ViHE  work  which  I  now  present  to  the  public  in  a  printed  form,  is 
S  tlie  result  of  my  observations,  reflections,  inquiries,  investiga- 
y^{r  tions,  and  researches  for  more  than  forty  years ;  nearly  a  founh 
ffcart  of  which  time  has  been  exclusively  devoted  to  it  with  an  assiduity 
irhich  has  almoslKwholly  sacrificed  my  social  enjoyments  of  life,  and 
taxed  my  mind  anybody  to  a  degree  which  has  greatly  impaired  the 
?igor  of  my  health,  and  probaldy,  in  no  small  measure,  abbreviated 
khe  period  of  my  earthly  existence.  And  yet  I  am  very  far  from  being 
^tisfied  wdth  what  I  have  done.  I  feel  that  if  I  could  have  ten  yeaii 
laore  of  health  and  opportunity,  I  could  greatly  perfect  the  lal^jrs  of 
Hie  past  ten  years.  In  regard  to  the  great  principles  which  I  have  ail- 
▼anced,  and  all  the  practical  bearings  of  these  principles,  I  feel  the  most 
BUtire  confidence,  and  have  no  wish  for  longer  time  to  satisfy  myself  of 
Ihcir  correctness ;  but  I  think  that  with  more  time  and  labor,  I  could, 
ain  many  respects,  improve  the  method  in  which  I  have  presented  them, 
*tid  give  more  strength  to  the  argument  and  force  to  the  illustration. 

My  undertaking  has,  from  the  commencement  of  my  career  as  a 
I  blic  leotuier,  been  a  most  diflScult  as  well  as  a  most  arduous  one.     I 
ive  endeavoured,  for  nearly  ten  years  past,  by  oral  instruction,  to 
ibring  to  the  comprehension  and  understanding  of  the  popular  and  un- 
learned mind,  one  of  the  most  abstruse  and  complicated  subjects  within 
the  range  of  the  natural  sciences.    To  do  this  with  any  degree  of  success, 
i&nd  to  excite  and  keep  up  sufficient  interest  in  the  minds  of  those  I 
jyished  to  benefit,  to  make  them  willing  to  attend  to  such  instructions, 
1  bave  been  compelled  to  exercise  all  the  versatility  of  power  and  resource 
that  I  have  been  able  to  command.    This,  of  necessity,  has  obliged  me 
**)  depart  widely  fi'om  that  conciseness  and  simplicity  of  method  which 
.'promTly  belong  to  scientific  reasoning;  and  to  be  at  times  diffuse  in 
'  manner,  and  redundant  in  illustration.    And  now,  I  am  fully  conscious 
I  that  if  learned  men,  of  severely  disciplined  minds,  do  my  work  the 
!  honor  to  i»eruse  it,  they  will  find  occasion  to  complain  of  the  same  evils 
',  in  the  printed  form  of  my  leotures.    Ajid  my  apology  is  this,  that  I 
have  still  in  view  the  same  grekt  class  of  people.    If  my  design  had 
been  to  prepare  a  work  for  the  -  scientific  reader  only,  I  should  have 
W'-iitea  it  in  very  different  style  an^  method ;  but  my  desire  is  to  onrv^ 
n  y  instruction  into  every  family,  and  to  be  understood  by  evwy  \Dd\« 
ndual  of  ordinary  capacities.    And  if  i  have  not  erred  in  judgimeilik  1 
Kave  not  retained  more  diffuseness  of  style,  nor  copiousness  of  lI\\M\.t%- 
tion,  nor  imlulsred  more  in  repetition  than  the  best  adaptation ot  axwib.  «b 
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work  to  the  popular  'mind  requirea.  My  great  object  is  to  haa|.  the 
principles  I  inculcate  clearly  understood ;  and  minds  wholly  unsEcus- 
tomed  to  scientific  investigations  cannot  readily  apprehend  the  general 
principles  of  such  a  complicated  subject  without  a  fulness  of  explani^ 
tion  and  illustration,  approaching  to  redundancy. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  I  intend  my  work  for  the  unlearned  reader,  why 
I  have  not  wholly  refrained  from  the  use  of  the  technical  terms  of  scientific 
language,  and  expressed  myself  in  terms  that  every  one  can  readily 
understand  ?    This  is  a  diflSculty  which  I  have  fully  appreciated,  and, 
at  first,  endeavored  to  avoid ;  but  I  soon  found  that  it  would  compel 
me  to  use  gi'eat  circumlocution  and  tedious  repetition :  and  on  further 
reflection,  I  was  satisfied  that  it  is  best  even  for  the  unlearned  reader 
that  the  technical  terms  should  be  relaincd,  and  so  explained  that  he 
can  understand  them.     Thus,  when  describing  the  nervous  system,  I  at 
first  gave  a  particular  description  of  the  trisplanchnic  nerve  (220),  with- 
out giving  its  scientific  name ;  and  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  pages  1 
was  obliged  to  speak  of  that  nerve  again,  and  found  myself  under  the 
necessity  of  repeating  the  whole  description  for  waait  of  a  name ;  and 
then  the  thought  occurred  to  me,  that  however  ynjl  my  readers  might 
become  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  by  studying 
my  book,  yet  if  they  should  take  up  any  other  work,  in  which  the  tris- 
planchnic nerve,  or  any  other  part  of  the  human  system  was  spoken 
of  in  the  ordinary  language  of  science,  they  would  not  be  able  to  un- 
derstand what  parts  were  intended,  any  better  than  they  would  if  they 
had  never  seen  a  description  of  the  parts.     If  by  any  means,  therefore, 
w«  ran  make  the  unlearned  reader  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of 
these  terms,  we  greatly  benefit  him ;  for  we  thereby,  as  it  were,  teach 
him  the  alphabet  of  science,  and  greatly  increase  and  enrich  the  furni- 
ture of  his  mind ;  which  always  enlarges  his  understanding  and  facili- 
tates his  attainments  in  knowledge.     With  this  comiction,  I  have  re- 
tained the  technical  terms  of  science  pertaining  to  my  subject,  and  have 
endeavored  to  enable  every  reader  to  understand  them,  by  explanations 
in  the  text,  and  by  continual  references.    Thus  in  313  I  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  organ,  tissue,  viscera,  etc.,  and  afterwards,  when  I 
use  these  terms,  I  frequently  refer  back  to  this  section.    By  these 
means,  and  by  the  help  of  a  key  or  dictionary  attached  to  the  volume, 
.fontaining  all  these  terms  with  a  full  explanation  of  them,  I  hope  every 
.   teader  will  soon  be  able  to  come  to  a  clear  and  ready  understanding  oa 
'  them. 

I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  I  could  in  such  a  work  as  this,  to  follow 
the  plan  of  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry :  that  is,  by  referring  con- 
tiaaally  tb  previously  ascertained  principles,  or  established  facts  and 
conclusions,  whenever  they  are  involved  or  illustrated  or  alluded  to  in 
any  process  of  reasoning,  I  have  made  one  part  explain  and  corroborate 
another,  and  by  this  nae^ns  I  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  indi- 
▼idual  of  suitable  age  and  ^ordinary  intelligence,  by  a  proper  degree  of 
applicatioJi.  to  attain  to  a  .v«r^  clear  and  full  understanding  of  my 
work,  not  only  in  its  particular,  practical  bearings,  but  in  its  general 

2 stem  of  principles  as  a  sdence.    I' hardly  need  remark,  however, 
St  a  work  of  this  kind  cannot  be  read  as. an  amusing  novel,  nor  ks  an     I 
^"  etrtiffrtai/nn^  narrative  of  history;  but  it  must  be  studied,  attentively, 
ftisd perhape,  at  jSrst,  with  considerable  labor,  or  few  will  be  the  wiser 
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or  the  better  for  the  time  thej  devote  to  it.  It  is  not  possible  that  ench 
a  work  as  this,  which  has  required  the  intense  mental  labor  of  many 
years  to  produce  it,  can  be  fally  comprehended  from  a  single  hasty 
perusal,  even  by  a  well-disciplined  and  much  improved  mind ;  and  still 
less,  by  minds  destitute  of  scientific  education  and  habits  of  close  and 
connected  thinking. 

It  is,  ijerhaps,  proper  that  I  should  explain  in  this  place,  a  singcle 
point,  in  relation  to  ray  general  subject,  concerning  which  there  ap]>e{ir8 
to  have  been  much  popular  error  of  opinion.  The  idea  has  very  fre- 
quently been  advanced,  that  my  whole  theory  in  relation  to  human 
diet,  has  been  founded  on  the  opinions  of  Pythagoras  and  others  who 
nave  taught  that  man  ought  to  subsist  entirely  on  vegetable  food.  But 
nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth  than  this.  I  had,  it  is  true,  read 
Pythagoras  and  others  who  subsisted  on  vegetable  food ;  but  the  subject 
had  never  made  the  slightest  impression  on  my  mind ;  and  nothing  was 
more  i-emote  from  my  thoughts,  when  I  commenced  my  labors  as  a 
public  lecturer,  than  the  idea  that  man  ought  to  confine  himself  wholly 
to  vegetable  food.  From  the  natural  tui*n  of  ray  mind,' I  had  from 
childhood  been  eiyen  very  much  to  observations  and  reflections  and 
inquiries  concermng  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  body 
(550) ;  but  without  any  other  object  in  view  than  the  gratification  of 
my  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  particularly  knowledge  of  first  principles, 
and  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Being  very  cai*ly  in  life  convinced 
by  observation,  of  the  mischievous  effects  of  intoxicating  drinks,  I 
began,  while  yet  a  lad,  to  remonstrate  with  ray  companions  and  others 
against  the  use  of  them.  This  led  me  not  only  to  apply  what  physio- 
lo^cal  knowledge  I  possessed,  but  also  to  improve  that  knowledge  con- 
tinually, in  order  to  convince  others  of  the  correctness  of  my  opinions. 
In  June,  1830,  I  was  prevailed  on  to  become  the  general  agent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Society  for  the  suppression  of  the  use  or"  Ardent 
Spirit.  But  with  my  mental  constitution,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
be  satistied  with  mere  declamation  against  drunkenness.  I  wished  to 
give  my  hearers  the  reasons  why  they  should  not  use  intoxicating 
drinks.  This  led  me  to  apply  my  mind  more  exclusively  and  diligently 
than  ever  to  the  study  of  human  physiology,  and  finally  to  animal  and 
vegetable  physiolog}'  in  general :  but  without  proposing  to  myself  any 
conclusion  to  which  I  could  anive,  or  even  dreaming  whither  my  pur- 
suits would  lead  mc.  I  was  an  honest  and  sincere  infjuirer  after  truth ; 
and  willing  to  receive  its  teachings  and  follow  whore  it  led  without 
waiting  to  see  how  it  would  affect  my  interests  or  my  habils.  In  this 
manner  I  was  Iwl  on,  from  step  to  step,  in  my  purely  i)hysi(>logical 
investigations,  and  was  as  much  suqu-istKl  at  the  discoveries  which  I 
made,  as  any  have  been  at  the  conclusions  to  which  I  arrived. 

Having  served  tlie  Pennsylvania  Temperance  Society  about  six 
mouths,  I  resi.iifncd  my  agency,  williout  any  idea  of  continuing  uiy 
labors  as  a  2)ublic  lecturer.  Soon  aftei*  my  resignation,  liowever,  1  ^yft» 
persuaded  to  give  a  course  of  my  lectiiros  on  human  i»hysiolo;;y,  diet, 
and  genera]  regimen,  at  the  Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia;  and 
before  I  had  coTnidetcd  this  course,  I  received  an  urgent  invitation  fp<tm 
New  York,  to  vi^it  that  city,  and  deliver  my  lectures  there.  Iw^viV* 
York,  I  received  pressing"  invilatio/is  from  every  quarter ;  aT^vV  ll\\x«^ 
most  unexi)ectedJ^  io  me,  liave  I  been  kept  industrioualy  cmplo^^  \» 
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tbis  great  field  of  labor,  till  tbe  present  time :  and  my  public  lecturing, 
though  extremely  arduous,  has  by  no  means  been  the  severest  part  of 
my  labor.  Almost  every  horn*  of  my  life,  during  the  whole  lime  not 
necessarily  appropriated  to  the  wants  of  my  nature — ^including  many 
hours  that  others  devote  to  sleep— I  have  employed  in  the  most  intense 
menial  application  to  the  great  subject  which  has  occupied  my  attention. 

My  theory  in  relation  to  the  diet  of  man,  therefore,  has  neither  been 
founded  on,  nor  suggested  by,  the  opinions  of  others  who  have  taught 
that  vegetable  food  is  the  proper  aliment  of  the  human  species ;  but 
my  eye  has  been  continually  fixed  on  the  living  body,  observing  its 
vital  phenomena,  studying  its  vital  properties  and  powers,  and  ascer- 
taining its  physiological  laws ;  and  whoUj'  without  tbe  consciousne?b 
that  any  human  being  had  ever  advanced  the  idea  that  man  should 
confine  himself  to  vegetable  food ;  and  wholly  without  the  purpose  in 
my  mind,  of  establishing  siich  a  position !  But  I  was  nnexpcctedly 
and  irresistibly  brought  to  such  a  conclusion,  purely  by  my  physio- 
logical investigations.  Yet  when  I  hadthiLS  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
and  began  to  look  about  me,  and  survey  the  history  of  man,  I  soon  dis- 
cerned that  there  were  not  wanting  facts,  in  the  experience  of  the  human 
family,  to  corroborate  the  conclusion  to  which  I  had  been  brought  by 
my  physiological  investigations:  and  when  I  came  to  advance  my 
opinions  on  the  subject  in  public,  immediately,  on  every  hand,  state- 
ments and  facts  and  testimonies  began  to  flow  in  upon  me  in  abundance. 
Every  one  who  heard  me,  and  who  had  ever  heard  or  read  of  anything 
which  con-esponded  with  my  views,  kindly  communicated  it  to  me.  In 
this  manner  I  have  come  in  possession  of  nearly  all  the  facts  and 
authorities  which  I  have  employed  in  the  illustration  or  corroboration 
of  my  principles ;  but  in  no  case  have  the  principles  been  drawn  from 
these  facts  and  authorities.  And  it  is  but  just  that  I  should  add,  that 
many  of  the  authors  which  I  have  cited,  I  have  not  read,  but  have  been 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  friends,  who  have  read  them  for  me,  and 
furnished  me  with  such  extracts  as  they  thought  would  be  serviceable 
to  me.  In  short,  I  must  frankly  acknowledge  that  I  have  had  much 
less  to  do  with  books  than  with  living  bodies,  in  all  my  physiological 
investigations.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  l>e  surprised  if  men  of  general 
reading  fiind  that  many  opinions  which  I  have  advanced  as  peculiar  to 
myself,  have  been  advanced  by  others,  with  whom  I  am  unacquainted : 
for  my  mind  has  ever  been  much  more  given  to  observation  and  reflect 
Hon  than  to  reading,  and  hence  my  knowledge  of  books  is  ver^  limited. 

On  the  subject  of  anatomy,  my  attention  has  been  more  directed  to 
the  nervous  system,  than  to  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and,  therefore, 
though  I  have  attended  much  to  dissection  and  general  anatomy,  yet 
in  preparing  my  work  for  the  press,  I  have  frequently  felt  the  want  of 
a  more  faimliar  acquaintance  with  the  minute  anatomy  of  particular 
parts,  which  I  had  before  regarded  as  of  comparatively  little  import- 
ance to  physiology,  but  which  I  consider  necessary  in  mj  printed  work 
in  order  to  render  it  complete.  I  am,  therefore,  not  entirely  ceitain  of 
being  perl'eotly  accurate  in  every  minute  point  of  anatomy,  but  I  trust 
that  I  have  in  no  case  made  any  great  mistake ;  and  I  am  confident 
that  I  have  made  no  mistake  on  any  important  point. 

In  regard  to  lAi'enology,  I  have  perhaps  said  enough  in  the  body  of 
joir  frorM  (5S^  0$  9/^,),  but  |  wish  the  ze^ilous  advocates  of  that  theo.^y 
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distinctly  to  nnderstand  that  I  entertain  no  hostile  feelings  towards  it. 
I  have  aimed  not  to  misrepresent  it ;  and  if  I  have  fi^en  into  any 
mistakes  in  regard  to  it,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  corrected ;  and  am  ready 
to  embrace  it  as  fully  and  as  warmly  as  any  of  them,  when  I  can  be  as 
folly  convinced  of  its  truth  and  importance  as  many  of  them  appear  to 
be.  But  at  present,  I  must  honestly  confess  I  have  doubts  on  some 
points ;  albeit  I  am  not  far  from  a  full  conviction  that,  in  the  tnie 
science  of  intellectual  and  moral  physiology,  the  brain  is  to  be  rpgarded 
as  an  assemblage  of  special  organs,  according  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Gall. 
Concerning  the  natural  element  or  elements  of  matter  (47,  et  feq.),  its 
properties  and  laws,  and  the  production  of  the  various  forms  of  material 
things,  I  suppose  I  shall  be  considered  sufficiently  visionary,  by  some ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  I  am  not  wholly  alone  in  the  speculation ; 
although  I  supposed  myself  to  be  alone  in  it,  for  several  years  after  I 
embra^  the  notion,  and  have,  trem  time  to  time,  been  not  a  little 
gratified  to  find  myself  sustained  in  it,  by  such  high  authorities  as  I 
have  since  met  with  (74,  et  seq.)  But,  whatever  may  be  true  in  regard  ■ 
to  the  number  of  natural  elements,  the  great  physiological  and  ])8ycho- 
logical  principles  which  I  have  advanced  (622,  et  »eq.)^  are,  I  am  con- 
fident, irrefragably  true :  and  these  are  all  that  I  wish  to  insist  on,  in 
relation  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  matter.  (105, 106.) 

In  presenting  my  lectures  to  the  public,  at  this  time,  in  a  printed 
form,  I  feel  it  my  right  and  duty  to  remark,  that  it  would  be  very 
ui]just  in  the  public  to  date  their  existence  from  this  period.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  I  have  been  repeating  these  lectures  in  public  for 
nearly  ten  years.  When  I  began  these  public  labors,  the  subject  of 
human  physiology,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  had  not  been  named  nor 
thought  of,  by  any  other  person,  as  a  matter  of  popular  knowledge  and 
general  education :  but  since  that  time,  it  has  been  continually  becoming 
more  and  more  a  subject  of  public  interest :  and  now,  physiology  and 
physical  education  are  common  topics  of  conversation  in  almost  every 
circle.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  however,  that  my  labors  alone  have 
produced  all  this  effect.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  field,  several  worlds 
lave  appeared,  both  in  England  and  America,  which  have  embrace^l 
different  portions  of  the  same  great  subject.  These  have  undoubtedly 
had  much  influence  on  the  public,  and  continued  to  produce  the  present 
state  of  things.  There  is  one  work,  however,  which  I  believe  was  pub- 
lished in  England  or  Scotland,  before  I  commenced  my  public  lectures, 
and  which  has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  one,  to  excite  a 
popular  interest  on  the  subject  of  physical  education :  but  I  speak  of  it 
only  from  report,  as  I  have  never  read  it,  and  know  nothing  of  its 
merits,  except  from  the  testimony  of  others.  I  allude  to  the  '  Constitu- 
tion of  Man,*  by  Mr.  George  Combe.  The  first  time  I  ever  heard  of 
this  work  was  in  the  summer  of  1833,  when  I  was  accused  of  having 
borrowed  my  views  from  it.  This  induced  me  to  form  a  resolution 
never  to  look  at  it  till  my  own  lectures  had  passed  through  the  press. 
I  have  adhered  to  that  resolution,  and  can  therefore  only  say,  if  thf'xe 
are  views  in  my  lectiu'es  corresponding  with  those  advanced  by  Mr. 
Combe  in  that  or  any  other  work,  we  have  both  hit  on  them  withou\, 
any  indebtedness  to  each  othei:.  Indeed  I  have  seen  but  few  ot  l\v* 
works  which  have  appeared  since  I  commenced  my  public  \aboT^,  va 
relation  to  the  gejicr/U  subject  embraced  by  my  lectuxoai  aud  lVo«ft 
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which  I  have  seen,  I  have  been  able  only  to  glance  at  hoBtily.  Aber- 
crombie's  writings  I  am  wholly  unacquainted  with :  and  in  fact,  it  if 
Hcarly  twenty  years  since  I  have  read  any  work  on  intellectual  and 
moral  philosophy. 

While,  therefore,  I  have  gathered  all  along  my  course  such  facts  and 
testimonies,  in  illustration  and  corroboration  of  my  views,  as  my 
numerous  friends  have  kindly  placed  -within  my  reach,  or  selected  for 
me,  yet  all  the  principles  and  the  main  body  of  my  lectures,  which  now 
first  appear  in  print,  have  a  just  claim  to  at  least  as  early  a  date  as 
1832. 

In  the  progress  of  my  labors,  however,  I  have  been  much  indebted 
to  many  professional  and  scientific  gentlemen,  of  our  own  country,  for 
numerous  advantages  and  facilities  which  have  been  greatly  serviceable 
to  me ;  and  were  it  proper,  I  would  gladly  name  several  gentlemen  of 
the  medical  profession  in  Philadelphia,  r^ew  York,  Boston,  and  other 
places,  whose  many  civilities  and  favors  deserve  and  receive  my  sincere 
acknowledgments,  in  this  place.  It  has  ever  been  a  cause  of  deep 
regret  to  me,  that  there  has  been  so  extensive  a  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  many  members  of  the  medical  profession,  in  regard  to  the 
character  and  tendency  of  my  labors.  And  now  I  can  only  assure  them 
that  I  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  the  profession.  It  is  certain 
that  without  a  well-educated  medical  profession,  of  high  moral  tone, 
society  cannot  prosper ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  such  a  profession 
will  be  most  accurately  estimated  where  society  is  most  intelligent  in 
regard  to  the  proper  qualifications  of  such  a  profession ;  and  therefore 
the  most  certain  means  of  destroying  every  species  of  medical  empiricism 
and  imposture,  and  of  securing  the  highest  confidence  in  a  responsible 
profession,  is  to  enlighten  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
life  and  health. 

In  all  my  public  labors  I  have  carried  with  me  a  deep  and  solemn 
sense  of  responsibility,  which  has  at  times  almost  overwhelmed  me. 
Most  conscientiously  have  I  desired,  and  sought  to  find  out  the  truth, 
for  the  truth's  sake,  and  to  promulgate  it  for  the  good  of  man.  With 
the  same  deep  and  solemn  sense  of  responsibility,  and  that  same  con- 
scientious purpose  of  soul,  I  now  present  this  printed  work  to  the 
fnblic.  If  I  believed  it  to  contain  any  mischievous  error,  God  knows 
would  not  send  it  abroad  to  do  evil  in  the  world.  Yet  I  am  but  a 
human  being,  and  with  all  my  sincerity  of  purpose  and  untiring  dili- 
gence to  ascertain  the  truth,  it  is  possible  I  may  have  fallen  into  some 
mistakes ;  and  this  consideration  has  led  me  to  refuse  to  have  tbe  first 
edition  of  this  work  stereotyped,  because  I  wished  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  any  errors  that  might  be  pointed  out :  and  therefore, 
I  now  sincerely  and  earnestly  entreat  all  medical  gentlemen  and  others, 
for  the  sake  of  truth  and  humanity,  to  examine  this  work  critically, 
and  to  expose  every  error  they  may  discover  in  it.  If  they  attack  it 
with  ridicule  and  vituperation,  I  shall  have  no  confidence  in  their 
honesty,  but  will  nevertheless  endeavor  to  be  benefited  even  by  their 
nbuae :  but  if,  in  a  manner  which  evinces  an  honest  disposition  to  sei've 
the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity,  they  point  out  its  errors  or  its  ble- 
mishes, I  shall  gladly  and  gratefully  receive  their  corrections,  and 
im^jr  them  to  the  im]>rovement  of  my  work. 

^^^j" good  people  ba,ye  entertained  the  idea  that  the  dietetic  doc- 
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trines  of  mj  lectures  are  contrary  to  the  Sacred  Scriptnres,  and  that 
the  promalgation  of  them  is  unfriendly  to  religion.  The  feara  and  pre- 
judices of  such  people,  however  ill-founded,  are  to  be  regarded  with 
respect,  seeing  that  they  spring  from  those  elements  in  the  mental  and 
moral  constitution  of  human  nature,  which,  when  properly*  exercisecl, 
lead  to  the  just  regulations  of  society,  and  on  which  the  correctneBs  and 
stability  of  all  good  institutions  among  men  depend.  I  wish,  there- 
fore, to  assure  such  people  and  all  others,  that  I  have  not  been  un- 
mindM  c^  these  things,  but  have  thoroughly  examined  them.  It  was 
not  suitable  that  I  should  include  the  results  of  my  investigations  on 
these  points  in  such  a  work  as  this ;  but  I  have  another  work  nearly 
prepared  for  the  press,  in  which  I  have  entered  extensively  and  folly 
into  a  careful  examination  of  every  point  of  relation  between  my  lec- 
tures and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  my  purpose  to  present  that  work 
to  the  public  as  soon  as  possible ;  *  and  I  trust  it  will  wholly  satisfy 
every  honest  and  conscientious  mind  that  there  is  the  most  entira 
harmony  between  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  the  dietetio  and  other 
principles  taught  in  this  work. 

Northampton,  Febroaiy,  I83a 

*  Some  portion  of  It  baa  ainoe  been  ^bUahed,  and  dumld  ctrcmnitiiMm  ftaUtf,  wt 
WMj  iaaue  an  EngUab  edttkm  of  it  wboi  eomnlrta'— £i». 
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afan'srdationB  to  the  worid— True  mode  of  studying  the  phUowphj  of  man— Hea'f 
ignorance  en  the  subject  of  life,  health,  and  diaeaae— In  regard  to  every  tiling  else  he 

.  will  acknowledge  first  principles,  fixed  laws — He  contends  that  every  thing  concern- 
ing life,  health,  and  disease  is  uncertain  and  contingent — ^This  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  life,  eta,  accounted  fbr — ^Disease  leads  to  the  study  of  remeoues  rather  than 
causes— The  essence  of  life  unknown— How  its  laws  are  ascertained— £xten8ireneai 
and  comprehensiveness  of  the  science— Requires  the  most  serious  and  persevering 
application  of  the  mind. 

1.  Man  is  the  booI  of  the  world — ^the  intellectual  and  moral  sen- 
Borium  of  nature. 

He  is  not,  indeed,  the  creating  eauie  of  things,  nor  is  he  the  effldent 
energy  by  which  the  various  operations  of  nature  are  carried  on.  He 
does  not  sustain  the  sun  in  his  bright  sphere,  nor  cause  the  light  and 
heat  to  come  down  upon  us  as  an  all-pervading  spirit.  He  does  not 
wheel  the  planets  in  their  eternal  rounds,  nor  roll  the  earth  upon  her 
axis,  nor  urge  the  moon  along  her  silent  way.  Nor  does  he  heave  the 
ocean's  tides,  nor  pour  the  streams  and  rivers  firom  their  fountains, 
nor  direct  their  currents  in  their  winding  paths.  He  does  not  clothe 
the  earth  with  vegetation,  nor  embellish  it  with  verdure,  and  the 
various  hues  and  tints  and  forms  of  beauty,  nor  fill  it  with  rich  fra- 
grance and  delicious  fruits.  Nor  does  he  quicken  this  magnificent 
theatre  of  being  with  the  numberless  forms  and  modes  of  animal 
existence.  Yet,  but  for  man,  to  what  great  intellectual  and  moral 
end  would  all  these  things  exist  ? 

2.  The  grazing  ox  might  crop  the  grass,  and,  for  all  the  purposes 
of  his  nature,  instinctively  discriminate  the  odors  of  the  earth,  and 
blake  his  thirst  in  the  clear  stream;  and,  when  the  summer's  heat 
became  oppressive  to  him,  he  might  seek  the  cool  shade  of  the  forest ; 
and,  in  his  ruminating  moments,  he  might  raise  his  head,  and  on  his 
unenquiring  eye  the  sun  or  moon,  or  the  far  distant  star,  might  pour 
its  light :  but  neither  the  herbage,  nor  tb^  fragrance,  nor  the  varied 
hues  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  nor  the  beautiful  freshness  of  the 
morning,  nor  the  noontide  splendor,  nor  the  soothing  silence  of  the 
summer  twiliglit,  nor  the  magnificence  of  the  nocturnal  firmament, 
nor  aught  of  creation's  loveliness  or  sublimity,  would  awaken  in 
him  the  deep  musing  of  philosophic  thought,  or  moral  feeling,  or  re- 
flectibn. 

3.  Not  so  with  man!    He  opens  his  percipient  faculties  on  the 
surrounding  world,  and  light  with  its  variety  of  hues  and  visual  pro- 
perties of  external  things,  and  the  various  odors  of  the  earth,  and  all 
narmonious  and  discordant  sounds,  and  the  qualities  of  taste  and 
touch,  rush  in  and  make  their  impressions  upon  his  intellectual  and 
moral  sensibilities,  and  awaken  there  the  elements  and  energies  of 
mind  and  moral  feelings.    And  thus  all  substances  and  quaWtiea  mv(5l 
things  surrounding  man  become  to  him  thegrc&t  alphabet  of  tao'w\ft^g<fe. 
The  numerous  pro/}ejijes  wbicb  inform  his  senses,  seem  to  come  *\n  Wk 
with in/M^nceio/nsp/iv Ills  Jntellectaal  aerations,  audio  conatUTxt^ 

s part  ariu3  own  mind;  and  he  throws  out'his  thoilgllta  *ad  fceWt^W 
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over  all  things,  and  associates  and  *  sympathizes  with  them,  till  he 
becomes,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  them,  and  they  of  him,  and  until  he 
learns  to  arrange  these  yarious  elements  into  systems,  and  elaborates 
from  them  the  profound  truths  and  principles  of  science ! 

4.  The  beautiful,  the  harmonious,  the  sublime,  associated  with  eK* 
ternal  things,  are  but  the  inward  sentiments  of  his  own  soul,  awakened 
by  those  things  and  breathed  out  upon  them,  till  they  become,  to  his 
Imagination  and  his  feelings,  invested  as  with  an  intelligent  and  s^- 
pathizing  spirit,  which  holds  communion  with  him  in  his  vanouf 
moods  of  mirth  and  melancholy  and  poetic  musing  and  solemn  medita- 
tion. 

5.  The  mountains  and  the  valleys  and  the  streams,  the  deep  forests 
and  the  spreading  lawns,  the  ocean's  foaming  beach,  the  craggy  cliff, 
the  thundering  cataract,  and  all  other  things  in  nature,  are  endowed 
oy  him  with  their  peculiar  genii,  and  become,  as  it  were,  the  talismanic 
Keys  which  awaken  their  appropriate  tones  and  melodies  and  strains 
within  his  breast.  And  thus  he  grows  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and 
in  moral  character,  and  erects  an  immortality  of  thought ;  and  makes 
all  material  substances  and  forms  and  qualities  inservient  to  mind. 

6.  He  lifts  his  eye  to  the  heavens,  and  beholds  the  sun  and  moon 
and  myriads  of  stars,  whose  light  descends  upon  him  like  an  informing 
spirit ;  and  he  diligently  contemplates  them  till  he  learns  to  weigh 
them  in  his  balance,  and  measure  their  dimensions  and  their  far- 
sweeping  orbits ;  and  ascertains  their  laws  and  their  relations ;  and 
finds  the  universe  to  be  a  vast  fraternity  of  material  forms,  and  ^eeU 
himself  to  be  the  percipient  and  intelligent  centre  of  material  things, 
gathering  their  influences  and  converting  them  to  mind,  which  he 
exerts  upon  them,  and  by  which  he  investigates  their  nature,  qualities, 
laws,  relations,  purposes,  and  ultimate  designs. 

7.  Thus  man  becomes  a  part  of  the  vast  world  in  which  he  lives,  and 
every  thing  becomes  a  part  of  him ;  and  hence  it  may  with  propriety 
be  said  that  man  is  the  soul  of  the  world.  Nor  is  he  only  thus  intel- 
lectually and  morally  associated  with  material  things :  his  wonderfully 
constructed  body,  the  organic  tenement  and  engine  of  his  mind,  par- 
takes in  its  elements  of  their  common  nature,  and  is  subject  to  those 
common  laws  of  matter  which  bind  all  forms  together  in  inseparable 
relations. 

8.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  interest  connected  with  material 
things,  man  is  the  centre  of  that  interest ;  and  consequently  man,  in 
his  nature  and  faculties,  and  capabilities  and  condition,  and  in  his  re- 
lations to  the  world  in  which  he  exists,  is  one  6f  the  most  interesting 
and  important  subjects  which  the  human  mind  has  power  and  compass 
to  investigate. 

9.  But  it  is  a  profound  and  complicated  subject.  An  attempt  to 
study  living  man  either  as  a  subject  of  intellectual,  moral,  religious, 
political,  physiological,  or  pathological  science,  singly,  without  a  just 
regard  to  his  peculiar  nature  and  constitution  and  condition,  the  laws 
of  relation  under  which  he  exists,  the  reciprocities  and  mutual  de- 
Dendeucies  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  various  influences  which  act 

pon  AJw,  as  a  material,  organic,  animal,  intellectual,  and  moral  being, 
/if  Almost  necesBarily  result  in  error.  And  for  this  very  reason 
^orJd  h»8  ever  been  illed  with  controverwes  and  ^sp\x\.«a<s»\M»x\ij- 
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ing  man  as  a  subject  of  intellectaal,  moral,  religions,  and  political 
philosophy.  Volumes  without  number  have  been  written  on  these 
topics,  of  a  strange  mixture  of  truth  and  error,  mainly  because  the 
investigations  and  discussions  haye  been  conducted  on  partial  and 
improper  grounds.  Nor  have  they  who  have  studied  man  as  a  subject 
of  natural  history  or  of  physiology  and  pathology,  wholly  avoided  the 
same  sources  of  error  and  absurdity. 

10.  If  we  would  know  the  true  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  it 
is  not  enough  that  we,  as  metaphysicians,  study  man's  intellectual 
faculties  and  capacities  and  laws ;  but  we  must  ascertain  how  far  the 
mind  is  connected  with  the  body,  to  what  extent  it  is  affected  by  the 
conditions  of  the  body  ;  and  then,  again,  on  what  depends  those  con- 
ditions of  the  body  which  affect  the  mind.  In  order  to  this,  the  body 
itself  must  be  understood  in  its  animal  and  organic  nature,  and  its 
physical  and  vital  properties  and  laws,  in  its  physiological  actions 
and  pathological  affections.  And  this  investigation  will  disclose  to 
us  a  multitude  of  relations  between  human  organic  life,  and  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  inorganic  world  around  us ;  relations  which  not  only 
greatly  affect  the  body,  but,  in  the  present  state  of  being,  modify  mind 
and  morals  and  religion  to  an  extent  which  cannot  safely  be  dis- 
regarded. 

11.  So  likewise,  if  we  would  correctly  understand  the  science  of 
physiology  or  pathology,  we  must  take  into  view,  and  thoroughly  in- 
vestigate, the  whole  nature  and  condition  and  relations  of  man.  He 
who  treats  of  the  functions  of  the  human  organs,  and  the  diseases  of 
the  human  body,  without  fully  and  accurately  considering  the  modi- 
fying influences  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  various  physical  and  moral 
circumstances  acting  on  the  healthy  and  on  the  morbid  sensibilities 
and  sympathies  of  the  system,  may  indeed  form  a  theory  which  will 
have  its  day  of  popular  acceptance ;  but  fortunate  without  a  parallel 
will  it  be,  if  it  does  not,  sooner  or  later,  prove  to  possess  sufficient 
errors  to  sink  it  into  utter  disrepute,  if  not  into  total  oblivion. 

12.  There  is  probably  no  subject  which  the  mind  of  man  has  ever 
contemplated,  concerning  which  more  extensive  and  enormous  error 
prevails,  than  in  regard  to  human  life  and  health  and  disease ;  and 
yet  nearly  every  person  seems  to  think  that  there  is  a  kind  of  intuitive 
knowledge  possessed  by  all,  which  enablep  each  one  to  understand  his 
own  constitution  and  what  is  good  for  him,  better  than  another  can 
teach  him. 

In  relation  to  almost  every  thing  else  in  nature,  mankind  are  willing 
to  acknowledge  that  there  are  fixed  principles  and  permanent  laws, 
and  established  order  and  system. 

13.  If  we  speak  of  the  science  of  astronomy,  and  assert  that  God 
has  constructed  the  planetary  system  upon  fixed  principles,  and  arranged 
the  several  bodies  according  to  precise  laws, — that  the  relative  size, 
weight,  distance,  velocity,  and  every  thing  else  in  regard  to  the 
whole  planetary  system,  are  regulated  and  governed  by  the  most  exact 
and  permanent  laws, — every  enlightened  Christian  and  theist  vjyVV 
readily  admit  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

Or  if  we  affirm  that,  in  t)w  creation  of  our  globe,  God  OTc\?v.me^  ^\ 
things  accord///^  ^o  Gxed principles,  and  that  he  has  estab\\s\\cid  w^- 
9iuu»gwg Uwa  wbicb  govern  it  in  every  respect,  our  affiimaUou  ^  *^ 
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be  promptly  acceded  to.  Or  if  we  speak  of  the  science  of  chemifltry, 
and  declare  that  all  the  molecuiar  combinations  and  arrangements  of 
matter  are  according  to  fixed  laws,  and  that  these  laws  always  govern 
every  chemical  action  and  result  with  the  utmost  precision,  here 
again  the  truth  of  our  declaration  will  be  acknowledged.  If  also 
we  assert  that  God  has  constructed  every  mineral  according  to  fixed 
principles — that  the  formation  of  every  crystal  is  governed  by  estab- 
lished laws,  this  too  will  be  admitted.  If  we  proceed  yet  farther,  and 
affirm  thai,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  from  the  smallest  thing  that  has 
an  individual  existence,  to  the  largest  tree,  all  are  constituted  accord- 
ing to  fixed  laws; — ^that  the  life,  gi'owth,  health,  and  every  thing 
belonging  to  the  nature  and  properties  and  powers  of  the  vegetable, 
are  governed  by  the  permanent  laws  which  the  Creator  has  established 
and  continually  sustains,— the  truth  of  what  we  affirm  will  still  be 
unhesitatingly  allowed.  And  finally,  if  ascending  in  the  scale  of 
creation,  we  advance  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  assert  that  God 
has  created  every  animal,  and  estabished  all  its  properties  and  powers 
upon  fixed  prinlciples ;  that  even  in  the  formation  of  the  bones  and 
muscles  and  nerves,  and  all  the  organs  of  the  human  body,  with  their 
mysterious  and  wonderful  endowments — law  and  order  and  adaptation 
to  special  purposes  and  ends  prevail  and  govern  every  thing, — even 
here  the  truth  of  what  we  predicate  will  be  admitted. 

14.  Thus,  from  the  nice  adjustments  and  balancing  of  revolving 
worlds,  to  the  structure  and  operation  of  the  organs  of  the  smallest 
insect,  and  the  simplest  vegetable,  and  even  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
particles  of  matter  in  the  formation  of  minerals ;  and  all  the  combina- 
tions of  the  elements  of  nature  by  which  the  various  forms  and  proper- 
ties of  matter  are  produced.  Throughout  the  whole  immensity  of 
created  things,  mankind  will  readily  admit  that  an  intelligent,  and 
wise,  and  benevolent  Creator  has  established  laws ;  and  that  by  virtue 
of  the  laws  which  he  has  established  and  continues  to  sustain,  the 
forms  and  properties  and  powers  of  all  material  things  are  what  they 
are.  All,  except  the  atheist,  will  frankly  acknowledge  that  it  is  be- 
fitting a  God  of  infinite  intelligence  and  wisdom  and  goodness ;  that 
*U  the  works  of  his  hands  should  be  established  in  order  and  harmo- 
nious system,  and  governed  by  precise  and  unchanging  laws.  And 
even  he  wlio  denies  the  existence  of  a  God,  is  forward  to  confess  that 
eternal  and  unvarying  laws  reign  in  and  over  every  thing ;  and  that,  by 
the  energy  of  those  laws  of  natui*e,  all  the  forms  and  conditions  of 
natiu'e  are  produced,  and  are  preserved.  Yet,  strange  to  tell !  when 
ail  these  acknowledgments  are  made  concerning  the  laws  which  govern 
the  material  universe  and  all  material  forms,  if  we  turn  to  the  higher 
order  oi*  God's  works,  in  which  he  has  associated  with  organized  matter, 
in  human  uatui'e,  organic  vitality  and  animal  consciousness,  and  sen- 
sibility and  voluntary  motion,  and  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and 
affirm  that  human  life  and  health  and  thought  and  feeling  are  governed 
by  laws  as  precise  and  fixed  and  immutable  as  those  which  hold  the 
planeis  in  their  orbits,  and  cause  all  portions  of  each  globe  to  press 
towards  its  centre,  and  point  the  trembling  needle  to  the  pole,  and 
jfovern  all  the  molecular  aggregations  and  combinations  and  arrange- 
Mfints  of  matter  in  the  inorganic  and  organic  world,  mankind  will, 
fMiwaa^  luuversallj,  without  a  pause  for  tiioug^t,  deny  the  truth  of  the 
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difirmation,  and  contend  th;\t  human  life  and  health  and  disease  are 
matters  of  entire  uncertainly,  governed  by  no  law^^  and  subject  only 
to  the  arbitrary  control  of  God,  or  tlie  blind  necessity  of  fate,  or  the 
ntter  contingency  of  accident.  They  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any 
fixed  laws  of  life,  by  the  proper  o].»servance  of  which,  man  can,  wiih 
any  certainty,  avoid  disease  and  preserve  health,  and  prolong  his  bodily 
existence:  and  they  are  confident  that  the  experience  of  tlie  human 
family  in  all  ages  has  fully  and  conclubively  demonstrated  the  cor- 
rectness of  theii*  views. 

15.  In  the  same  circumstances  and  habits  of  life,  they  affirm,  one 
enjoys  good  health,  and  another  is  frequently  or  continually  diseased  ; 
one  dies  early,  and  another  reaches  an  advanced  period  of  lite;  while 
people  of  very  different,  and  even  opposite  circumstances  and  habiiM, 
experience  the  same  uncertainties  and  share  the  same  fate ;  some  en- 
joying health,  and  others  being  afflicted  with  disease  ;  some  finding  an 
early  grave,  and  some  attaining  to  old  age  ;  and  in  all  circumBtauces  and 
habits,  the  vigorous  and  robust  often  die  suddenly  in  the  opening  i>f 
manhood  or  the  very  prime  of  life,  while  the  feeble  and  the  sickly  fre- 
quently drag  out  a  protracted  and  miserable  existence.  Survey,  say 
they,  the  extended  map  of  the  earth,  and  we  find  the  inhabitants  of  one 
portion  feeding  on  the  putrescent  carcasses  of  dead  animals,  others  on 
noisome  vermin  and  reptiles,  oihera  en  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vege- 
table substance,  others  on  vegetables  exclusively,  and  others  allaying 
their  hunger,  and  to  some  extent  supplying  the  aliuwnJary  wants  <if 
their  nature,  with  unctuous  earths.  Some  indulging  freely  in  the  u^e 
of  tobacco,  others  in  opium,  others  in  arrack,  others  in  rum,  or  some 
of  the  numerous  forms  of  alcoholic  liquor ;  and  yet,  with  these  dif- 
ferences of  dietetic  habits,  and  all  the  difference  of  climate  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles,  we  find,  it  is  said,  among  all  the  different  tribt^s 
and  i)ortions  of  the  human  family,  about  an  equiil  blmre  of  health  and 
disease,  premature  death  and  extended  life.  And,  while  the  Ewquimanx 
feasts  with  gustatory  satisfaction  and  delight  on  his  carrion  flesh,  and 
derives  from  it  the  most  healthful  and  invigorating  sustenance  to  his 
body,  the  Hindoo,  with  equal  gustatory  enjoyment  and  health,  makes 
his  repast  on  his  dish  of  rice  ;  yet,  if  the  diet  of  these  two  be  exchanged, 
and  the  Esquimaux  be  fed  on  the  rice  and  the  Hindoo  on  the  flesh, 
both  will  be  disgusted  and  both  will  be  made  sick. 

16.  Thus,  we  are  told,  it  is  completely  demonstrated  by  the  experience 
of  all  nations  and  all  ages,  that  human  life  and  health  and  diseaB« 
are  matters  either  of  absolute  fatality  or  perfect  contingency ;  and  that, 
in  regard  to  them,  there  is  no  fixed  philosophical  relation  between 
cause  and  effect ;  and  therefore,  the  life,  health,  disease,  and  diei 
of  man  cannot  be  governed  by  fixed  laws,  nor  made  matters  of  sys- 
tematic science. 

17.  This  reasoning,  at  first  view,  appears  forcible  and  conclusive ; 
hnt  when  thoroughly  examined,  it  proves  to  be  entirely  fallacious : 
and  the  more  deeply  and  extensively  we  push  our  investigations  on  this 
•subject,  the  more  fully  are  we  convinced  that  human  life,  health,  din- 
*^e,  diet,  and  general  regimen  are  matters  of  as  pure  and  nearly  uh 
exact  science  as  mathematics.  Indeed,  human  physiology,  in  the  f\iW 
Rinse  of  the  term,  is  far  the  most  profound  and  important  BCieivce  t\i«X 
bas  ever  occv^  "^  the  attention  of  man ;  and  in  order  to  tho  moat  ^jex^^^ 
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understanding  of  it,  a  knowledge  of  all  other  sciences  is  requisite. 
In  foot,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  this  science  consists  of  the  sum  of 
all  other  sciences  systematized  into  one ;  and  the  only  reasons  why 
the  notions  of  mankind  are  so  vague  and  erroneous  on  this  subject  are 
thft  they  never  study  it  as  a  science ;  and  most  or  all  of  their  opinions 
are  the  results  aiftding^  or  what  they  miscal  experience,  rather  than 
of  deep  reasoning  and  philosophical  investigation.  Nor  is  it  surpri- 
sing that  it  should  be  so,  when  the  nature  of  man  as  a  rational  animal, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  ivplaced,  and  the  influences  which 
act  on  his  natural  and  moral  susceptibilities,  are  accurately  consi- 
dered. 

1 8.  In  the  rude  state  of  nature,  the  wants  of  man  are  few  and  simple. 
If  hungry,  he  plucks  the  fruit  from  the  bough  of  the  tree,  or  gathers 
some  nutritious  substance  from  the  earth,  and  satisfies  his  want.  If 
thirsty,  he  stoops  to  the  clear  fountain  or  stream,  or  with  his  hand,  or 
with  a  folded  vegetable  leaf,  lifts  the  pure  beverage  of  nature  to  his 
lips,  and  answers  the  instinctive  demand ;  or  perhaps,  more  naturally, 
he  satisfies  this  want  with  the  juices  of  succulent  fruits.  If  cold,  he 
wraps  his  body  in  the  skins  of  beasts ;  if  oppressed  with  heat,  he  retires 
to  the  cool  shade  of  trees.  When  the  sun  sinks  below  the  western  hori- 
zon, and  the  curtain  of  night  gathers  over  him,  he  throws  himself 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  or  on  some  rudely  prepared  couch,  and 
sleeps  till  the  returning  light  rouses  him,  fresh  and  vigorous,  from  his 
slumbers:  or  if  he  inhabits  a  portion  of  the  globe  where  darkness 
prevails  for  months,  he  sleeps  and  wakes  according  to  the  instinctive 
demands  of  his  nature.  The  apparent  revolutions  of  the  sun,  the 
waxing  and  the  waning  of  the  moon,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons, 
constitute  his  only  chronometer. 

19.  In  all  this,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  rational potcers  of  man  are  little 
employed  in  investigating  the  adaptai.ion  of  Li»  diet  and  habits  to  the 
laws  of  organic  vitality.  Possessed  of  the  instincts  common  to  all 
animals,  he  feels  his  wants,  and  by  ihefeelingy  is  prompted  like  other 
animals  to  satisfy  them ;  and,  in  doing  this,  he  is  governed  by  those 
instinctive  powers  of  smell  and  taste,  which  enable  him  with  utmost 
accuracy  to  discriminate  between  esculent  and  poisonous  substances. 
And,  if  reasoning  powers  of  a  higher  order  than  those  which  are  exer- 
cised by  other  animals  are  employed  by  him,  it  is  in  devising  the  means 
by  which  his  supplies  are  procured,  rather  than  in  ascertaining  the 
fitness  of  those  supplies  to  the  real  constitutional  wants  of  his 
nature. 

20.  As  man  gradually  becomes  removed  from  the  simplest  state  of 
nature,  by  the  artificial  habits  and  circumstances  of  society,  he  finds 
it  first  convenient  and  then  necessary  to  possess  those  rude  utensils — the 
earliest  specimens  of  human  art — with  which  he  prej)ares  his  food,  and 
dips  his  water  from  the  brook,  and  fits  his  clothing  for  his  body.  No 
sooner  are  these  things  considered  necessary^  than  the  supply  of  them 
becomes  of  nearly  as  much  importance  as  food  and  drink  and  clothing. 
This,  in  time,  le^s  individuals  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the 
manufacture  of  such  articles  as  the  wants  of  society  demand :  and 
this  leads  to  an  increase  of  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  manufacturing 
"^,  and  a  consequent  improvement  of  the  thin^  manufactured:  and 

vse^  upon  Bodet^f  and  aooclerates  its  pTOsce&a  Um«Lida  what 
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are  called  the  Tefinements  of  civil  life :  and  this,  Sigfdn^  while  it  con- 
tinuallj  multiplies  the  artificial  wants  of  man,  increactes  the  necessltj 
for  the  supply  of  those  wants  :  and  the  final  resolt  is,  that  the  artificial 
wants  of  man  become  so  numerous  and  so  imperious,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  time  and  powers  of  every  member  of  society  are  employed 
in  supplying  them:  and,  in  the  progress  of  the  development  of  this  state 
of  things,  the  several  arts  and  sciences  of  civil  life  are  originated  and 
matured. 

21 .  Thus,  from  the  ample  instl^it  of  thirst,  or  natural  want  of  water, 
has  grown  the  invention  or  discovery  and  manufacture  of  the  numerous 
beverages  or  kinds  of  liquor  drank  by  man,  and  of  the  boundless  variety 
of  cups,  glasses  and  vessels  of  every  description  employed  in  containing 
water,  tea,  coffee,  wine,  and  all  other  kinds  of  alcoholic  and  other 
liquors  used  as  human  drink.  And  out  of  the  simple  instinct  of 
hunger  has  grown  all  the  devices  and  arts  concerned  in  producing, 
procuring  and  preparing  food,  and  the  invention  and  manufacture  of 
all  culinaiy  utensils ;  and  all  the  dishes,  tables  and  other  articles  i^ed 
in  cooking,  holding  and  serving  up  the  aliments  of  man.  And  out  of 
the  want  of  clothing,  which  was  at  first  supplied  by  a  light  tissue  of 
leaves  or  by  the  sMns  of  beasts,  has  grown  the  manufacture  of  the 
interminable  variety  of  articles  made  of  wool,  flax,  silk,  cotton,  fur, 
etc.,  etc. 

22.  In  the  progress  of  these  arts  and  operations,  one  want  has  created 
another,  and  caused  a  continual  demand  for  the  closest  and  most  con- 
stant application  of  the  mental  powers  of  man  to  the  investigation  of 
the  physical,  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  of  things,  and  with 
reference  to  forces,  motions,  numbers,  quantities,  time,  distance,  etc., 
etc.,  till  mathematics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  all  other  human 
sciences  have  been  slowly  developed  and  matured,  and  become  them- 
selves some  of  the  most  important  wants  of  society. 

23.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  in  this  general  progress  of  things,  by  which 
new  wants  are  continually  and  rapidly  generated  and  multiplied,  there 
is  little  to  lead- the  mind  of  man  to  study  the  laws  of  human  life,  or  to 
examine  the  dietetic  and  other  habits  of  civil  life  with  reference  to 
health  and  disease. 

24.  The  artizan  who  manufactured  the  first  rude  cup  or  goblet, 
probably  never  gave  a  thought  to  the  question  whether  water  or  some 
other  liquid  is  best  adapted  to  the  natural  wants  of  man ;  and  since 
him,  the  thousands  who  have  been  employed  in  the  same  line  of  art 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  led  by  their  occupation  to  enquire  whether 
wine,  tea,  coffee,  and  other  alcoholic  and  narcotic  beverages  are  adapted 
to  the  real  wants  of  the  human  body,  or  are  consistent  with  the  law8 
of  life  and  health.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  employment  and  circum- 
stances of  every  artizan  require  the  constant  application  of  his  mental 
powers  to  the  principles  and  operations  of  his  art,  in  order  to  his  im- 
mediate success  as  an  artizan,  and  to  his  ultimate  pecuniary  success  as 
a  member  of  society.  The  wants  of  civil  life  are  so  numerous,  and  con- 
Ftitute  so  important  a  part  of  the  very  texture  of  social  and  domestic 
life,  that  every  man  finds  nearly  his  whole  time  and  attention  taken  ui^ 
in  sup])lying  them. 

25.  It  is  true,  that  Cjscase  multiplies  in  society  in  proportion  a-a  man 
removes  from  apinvstatc  of  nature,  and  becomes  moiQ  aud  moi%  «ax 
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artificial  being  in  his  habits  and  circumstances:*  and  this  leads  to 
the  study  of  the  healing  art,  and  ultimately  to  the  study  of  anatomy 
and  physiology,  But,  even  here,  the  general  tendency  of  things  is  far 
less  favorable  to  the  accurate  and  profound  study  of  the  science  of 
haman  life  than  is  generally  supposed. 

26.  Disease  always  precedes  the  physician ;  and  the  sick  are  only 
concerned  to  know  how  they  can  obtain  the  most  speedy  relief  from  their 
suflTerings.  The  question  with  thenuApd  with  their  fiiends,  is  not,  how 
:they  came  by  their  sickness,  or  by  Wlat  violations  of  the  laws  of  life  it 
has  been  induced,  but  by  what  remedies  they  can  remove  the  disease 
and  restore  health. 

27.  The  domestic  therapeutics  of  the  earliest  stages  of  society  is 
generally  extremely  simple ;  and  is  perhaps  governed  at  fii'st  by  the 
morbid  cravings  of  the  patient,  by  accident,  and  finally,  by  experience. 
If  by  any  means  the  disease  is  removed,  the  remedies  and  measures  em- 
ployed are  carefully  remembered,  and  used  again,  when  similar  cases 
occar ;  and  in  this  manner  every  tribe,  and  almost  every  family  soon 
acquire  their  system  of  pharmacy,  and  their  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine. 

28.  As  society  advances  and  diseases  become  more  numerous  and 
frequent,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  result,  from  the  consequent  order 
of  things,  that  individuals  become  devoted  to  the  study  of  remedies, 
and  to  the  care  of  the  sick ;  and  thus,  physicians  originate.  The  ofQce 
is,  perhaps,  more  frequently,  at  first,  confined  to  the  priesthood,  who 
employ  with  their  simple  remedies,  an  abundance  of  superstitious 
juggling,  and  incantation  and  exorcism.  In  time,  however,  some 
master  spirit  like  Hippocrates,  rises  up,  and  digests  the  chaos  of  crude 
elements,  into  something  like  order  and  system.  But  it  is  obvious 
that,  from  the  first  rude  origin  of  these  elements  to  their  systematic 
arrangement,  every  thing  is  done  simply  with  a  view  to  curt  the 
disease,  and  without  any  regard  to  its  cause :  and,  indeed,  the  disease 
itsedf  is  generally  considered  as  the  direct  and  vindictive  infliction  of 
some  b^evolent  or  malevolent  supernatural  being  or  beings;  and 
therefore,  in  all  the  progress  of  the  healing  art  thus  far,  not  a  step  is 
taken  towards  investig-ating  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  aiid  the  philo- 
sophy of  disease. 

29.  Nor,  after  medicine  had  received  a  more  systematic  form  from 
the  plastic  hand  of  Hippocrates,  did  it  lead  its  votaries  to  those 
researches  which  were  most  essential  to  its  success,  and  which  its  great 
importance  to  society  demanded ;  but  like  religion  and  everything 
else  in  the  hands  of  man,  it  became  blended  with  the  grossest  super- 
stitions, errors,  and  absurdities.  Hence,  from  the  earliest  traditions  of 
Egypt,  until  comparatively  modern  times,  the  history  of  medicine, 
with  very  limited  exceptions,  is  a  tissue  of  ignorance  and  folly,  error 
and  absurdity;  and  only  serves  to  demonstrate  the  absence  of  that 
knowledge  upon  which  alone  an  enlightened  and  successful  system  of 

*  By  *  a  pare  state  of  nahire,*  let  it  be  nnderstood,  once  for  atl,  that  I  never  mean 
the  savage  state ;  for  1  consider  tlie  savage  state,  in  many  resjiects,  very  rar  nruui  lue 
truly  natural  state  of  man,  and  therefore,  I  distinguish  between  the  rude  state  of  nature 
i\%y  and  the  pure  state  of  nature  By  the  latter,  I  always  mean  that  state  in  which 
"  r  eoadJtJon,  circumstancea  and  habits  of  man  are  in  atiict  mid  foil  acooxdance  with 

cmasttiuiJojuUJuwa  ofhia  nature. 
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medicine  can  be  founded ;  and  to  show  to  what  extent  a  noble,  and 
I  might  perhaj^  with  propriety  say  divine  art,  can  be  degraded  and 
perverted  from  its  liigh  capabilities  of  good,  to  almost  unmixed  evil,  by 
the  gross  ignorance  and  senduality  and  superstition  and  cupidity  of 
man. 

30.  In  ascertaining  and  defining  the  symptoms  of  disease,  with  re- 
ference to  the  application  of  remedies,  some  of  the  ancients  certainly 
did  much  for  the  healing  art ;  and  they  undoubtedly  made  consider- 
able attainments  in  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  surgery.  But  we 
ought  to  know  that  all  this  may  be  done,  with  almost  entire  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  life,  and  the  true  philosophy  of  disease.  Still,  however, 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  with  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  he 
labored  in  regard  to  physiological  knowledge,  the  therapeutic  views 
of  Hippocrates  were  such  as  justly  entitled  him  to  be  called  *  the  Father 
of  Medicine.* 

31.  In  modem  times,  anatomy  and  surgery  have  been  carried  per- 
haps neai'Iy  to  the  top  ot  .perfection,  and  very  great  attainments  have 
been  made  in  physiology.  The  science  of  human  life  has  been  studied 
with  intense  interest  and  remarkable  success :  but  this  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  devoted  few ;  while,  even  in  our  day,  and  in  the  medical 
profession  itself,  the  general  and  powerful  tendency  of  things,  is  ad- 
verse to  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge,  in  regard  to 
human  life,  health  and  disease. 

32.  Intent  as  all  men  are  on  present  enjoyment,  they  are  little 
inclined  to  practise  present  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  a  future  good 
which  they  consider  in  any  possible  degree  contingent ;  and  will  only 
consent  to  boar  the  cross  when  compelled  by  necessity,  or  when  they 
find  it  the  only  means  of  shunning  imminent  destruction,  or  of  escaping 
from  intolerable  evils.  Hence,  so  long  as  mankind  are  favored  with 
even  a  moderate  degree  of  health,  they  rush  into  the  eagerly  desired 
excitements  of  their  various  pursuits  and  pleasures  and  indulgences : 
and  nothing  seems  to  them  more  visionary  and  ridiculous,  than  pre- 
cepts and  regulations  and  admonitions  concerning  the  preservation  of 
health.  While  they  possess  health,  they  will  not  believe  that  they  are 
in  any  danger  of  losing  it :  or  if  they  are,  nothing  in  their  habits  or 
practices  can  have  any  effect,  either  in  destroying  or  preserving  it :  nor 
can  they  be  convinced  of  the  universal  delusion  that,  if  they  enjoy 
health,  they  have  within  themselves  the  constant  demonstration  that 
their  habits  and  practices  are  conformable  to  the  laws  of  health,  at 
least  in  their  own  constitutions.  They  will  not,  therefore,  consent  to 
be  benefited,  contrarily  to  what  they  regard  as  necessary  to  their  present 
enjoyment,  either  by  the  experience  or  by  the  learning  of  others. 

33.  The  consequence  is — as  a  general  fact— that,  while  in  health, 
mankind  prodigally  waste  the  resources  of  their  constitution,  as  if  the 
energies  of  life  were  inexhaustible ;  and  when,  by  the  violence  or  by 
the  continuance  of  their  excesses,  they  have  brought  on  acute  or 
chronic  disease,  which  interrupts  their  pursuits  and  destroys  their 
comforts,  they  fly  to  the  physician,  not  to  learn  from  him  by  what 
violation  of  the  laws  of  life  and  health  they  have  drawn  the  evil  upon 
themselves,  and  by  what  means  they  can  in  future  avoid  tlttc  ftVMtift 
and  similar  diflBculties;  bu^,  consideriDg  themselves  as  \iii^OYl\x\i«iV.^ 
beings,  y'lsited  with  amictiona  which  they  have  in  no  manii^t  \iWiw 
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ooncemed  in  causing,  they  require  the  exercise  of  the  physician's  skill! 
in  the  application  of  remedies,  by  which  their  sufferings  may  be  alle- 
yiated  and  their  disease  removed.  And  in  doing  this,  the  more  the 
practice  of  the  physician  conforms  to  the  appetites  of  the  patient,  the 
greater  is  his  popularity,  and  the  more  cheeifully  and  generously  is  he 
rewarded. 

84.  Every  thing,  therefore,  in  the  structure  and  operations  of  society 
lends  to  confine  the  practising  phyiician  to  the  department  of  thera- 
peutics, and  make  him  a  mere  curer  of  disease ;  and  the  consequence  is 
that,  excepting  the  few  who  are  particularly  favored  by  their  situation 
as  public  teachers,  the  medical  fraternity,  even  of  the  present  day,  Imve 
little  inducement,  or  opportunity,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  o( 
the  science  of  human  life,  with  that  devotedness  and  zeal  and  perse* 
verance  which  the  profoundness  and  intricacy  of  the  subject  require ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  every  thing  by  which  men  can  be 
corrupted,  is  continually  presented,  to  induce  them  to  become  the  mere 
panders  of  human  ignorance,  and  depravity,  and  lust :  and  if  they 
du  not  sink  their  noble  profession  to  the  level  of  the  vilest  empyricism, 
it  is  owing  to  their  own  moral  sensibilty,  and  philanthropy,  and  love 
of  virtue  and  magnanimity,  rather  than  to  the  discriminating  encou- 
ragement which  they  receive  &om  society,  to  pursue  an  elevated,  scien- 
tific professional  career. 

85.  Thus,  we  see  that  both  the  natural  and  acquired  appetites,  pro- 
pensities, and  habits  of  man,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  life  which  act 
on  his  natural  and  moral  sensibilities,  concur  to  divert  his  attention 
from  the  study  of  the  science  of  human  life,  and  fix  it  on  present  self- 
eigoyment,  and  on  the  pursuit  of  the  means  of  supplying  his  natural 
and  artificial  wants.  And  hence,  he  is  left  to  feel  his  way  to,  or 
gather  from  what  he  calls  experience^  most  or  all  the  conclusions 
which  he  embraces,  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  life,  health,  and  disease. 

86.  This  source  of  knowledge  is  as  utterly  fallacious  as  it  is  delusively 
specious :  and  the  more  deeply  and  extensively  mankind  are  betrayed 
by  it,  the  more  totally  blinded  do  they  become  to  its  treacheiy,  and  the 
more  aealously  and  confidently  do  they  contend  for  its  validity. 

87.  Every  one  knows  from  his  own  feelings  and  experience  precisely 
what  kind  of  constitution  he  has ;  and  what  agrees  and  what  disagrees 
with  it ; — and  every  body  knows  exactly  what  agrees  and  what  dis- 
agrees with  his  own  stomach ;  and  is  taught  by  his  own  experience 
what  is  best  for  his  constitution,  and  his  health,  and  strength,  and 
comfort.  And  surely,  if  a  lady  has  the  headache,  she  knows  her  own 
feelings  better  than  any  body  else  does ;  and  if  she  drinks  a  good  strong 
cup  of  tea,  and  the  pain  leaves  her  head,  nobody  ought  to  be  guilty  of 
80  gross  an  insult  to  her  understanding,  as  to  attempt  to  convince  her 
that  tea  is  a  poison,  and  that  her  use  of  it  is  a  principal  cause  of  her 
headache ;  for  she  knows  that  she  always  feels  better  after  drinking 

•  tea ;  and  from  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  experience,  she  knows  that  there 

is  no  better  remedy  for  headache  than  a  good  strong  cup  of  tea ;  for 

she  has  been  subject  to  the  headache  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  the 

|tequeucy  and  violence  of  the  turns  has  gradually  increased  upon  her 

jpor  tlie  Jlrst,  till  she  is  now  obliged  to  give  up  all  business,  or  plea- 

^  sjjd  t»ke  tober  bed  for  the  whole  day,  whenever  she  has  a 

r  frM/cIi  is  certsdnly  as  often  as  once  a  wecS^  aaCi  aom&\jaD«&  !&!«% 
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froqnent ;  and  she  has  always  found  that  tea  is  **  the  sovereignest 
lemedy  in  the  world"  for  headache !  Who  can  reason  against  such  fact! 
as  these  ?  or  have  the  temerity  to  advance  a  theory  which  contradict! 
the  universal  experience  of  the  human  race  ?  It  must  be  conl'essed 
that  the  enterprise  is  an  arduous  and  a  daring  one ;  and  is  cheered 
by  no  encouraging  prospect,  except  the  possibility  that  mankind  can  be 
ondeceived  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  their  feelings  and  their  experi- 
ence, as  rules  of  life. 

38.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  convince  my  fellow-creatures  that  th^ 
have  no  fedings ;  nor  that  they  do  not  know  when,  and  how  much 
thev  feel :  but  I  wish  to  convince  them  that  the  kind  and  degree  of 
their  feelings,  by  no  means  teach  them  what  causes  it,  nor  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  its  existence  depends.  I  am  willing  to  concede  to 
the  lady,  that  she  knows  best  how  her  own  headache  feeU ;  and  that 
she  knows  it  is  relieved  by  a  cup  of  tea.  But  does  she  know  either 
the  remote  or  immediate  cause  of  her  headache  ?  Does  she  know  the 
vital  properties  and  powers  and  functional  relations  of  the  organs  of 
her  body?  and  does  she  accurately  understand  the  healthy  and  the  dis- 
eased affections  and  sympathies  of  those  organs?  Does  she  know 
the  qualities  of  the  tea  in  relation  to  the  vital  properties  and  functional 
powers  of  her  system  ?  Does  she  know  the  direct  and  the  ultimate 
effects  of  the  tea  on  her  system  ?  How  it  produces  the  pleasurable 
feelings,  how  it  removes  the  pain  of  her  head  ?  And  does  she  know 
whether  the  very  effects  of  the  tea,  by  which  the  paroxysms  of  her 
headache  are  relieved,  are  not  the  principal  source  of  her  headache, 
and  the  main  cause  of  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  paroxysms  ? 
If  not,  what  are  her  feeling  and  experience  worth,  to  herself  or  others, 
as  rules  of  life,  by  which  she,  or  any  one  can  judge  of  the  fitness  of  her 
habits  to  the  laws  of  life  and  health?  I  answer,  not  a  farthing! 
Nay,  indeed !  they  are  worse  than  nothing !  mere  delusions  by  which 
we  are  decoyed  from  step  to  step  along  the  specious  labyrinths  of  sen- 
suality and  suffering.  And  such,  with  rarely  an  individual  excep- 
tion, is  the  universal  experience  of  mankind !  I  acknowledge  that 
they  fed;  and  that  they  know  whether  their  feelings  are  pleasurable  or 
painful.  But  do  they  know  physiologically  hoio  or  why  they  feci ;  and 
understand  the  relation  of  their  feelings  to  the  powers  and  laws  of 
vitality ;  and  to  the  condition  and  functions  of  the  living  organs  ?  I 
acknowledge  that,  by  virtue  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  many  may  live 
years^  and  some  even  to  what  we  call  old  age,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
ordinary  health,  in  spite  of  habitual  violations  of  the  laws  of  life  and 
health.  But  does  this  constitute  an  experience  which  proves  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  habits  ?  or  at  least,  that  those  habits  are  not  un- 
favorable to  life  and  health,  in  certain  constitutions  ?  Most  evidently 
it  does  not ! 

39.  It  has  been  justly  observed  by  a  distinguished  philosopher,  that 
men  in  their  inductive  reasonings  deceive   themselves  continually, 

and  think  that  they  are  reasoning  from  facts  and  experience,  when,  in 
reality,  they  are  only  reasoning  from  a  mixture  of  truth  and  fals^ 
hood,    llie  only  end  answered  by  facts  so  incorrectly  appTe\ieiiCL^\,  \^ 
that  of  making  error  more  incorrigible,    Nothing,  indeed,  \?^  ao  \iOS- 
tile  to  the  wtereBtB  of  truth,  as  facts  incorrectly   observed,**      Jkii^ 

-mjaUr'MAnalrBisofB^a'i,  Xonim  Orgunim., 
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on  no  subject  are  men  so  liable  to  misapprehend  facts,  and  to  mis- 
take tbe  relation  between  cause  and  effect,  as  on  that  of  human 
Ufe,  health,  and  disease.  Without  the  most  profound  phygiological  and 
pathological  knowledge  and  discrimination,  it  is  not  possible  for  them 
to  avoid  self-deception.  They  constantly  mistake  the  causes  of  their 
feelings,  and  misunderstand  the  physiological  and  pathological  cha- 
racter of  the  feelings  themselves.  And,  judging  of  the  qualities  of 
things  by  the  feelings  which  they  produce,  and  without  considering 
that  even  the  most  baneful  substances  may  be  made  the  causes  of 
pleasurable  stimulation  to  depraved  organs,  they  inevitably  confound 
good  and  evil,  their  facts  become  falsehoods,  their  inductions  erroneous, 
and  their  experience  a  tissue  of  error  and  absurdity,  which  serves  only 
to  mislead  and  betray  them. 

40.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  therefore,  than  that  the  only  way  by 
which  mankind  can  attain  to  correct  notions  concerning  human  life, 
health,  disease,  regimen,  etc.,  is  to  apply  their  intellectual  powers  assi- 
duously to  the  study  of  the  subject  as  a  science ;  and  this  will  lead 
them,  not  as  mere  animals  possessed  of  sensibility  and  consciousness, 
and  the  voluntary  power  of  sensual  indulgence,  but  as  rational  beings, 
over  a  most  extensive  and  interesting  field  of  research  and  investigation. 

41.  Could  we  seize  upon  vitality  itself,  and  ascertain  its  essence,  we 
might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  reason  from  its  intrinsic  properties  and 
powers,  to  all  conclusions  necessary  for  our  use,  with  a  more  limited 
^ent  of  argument,  and  much  less  help  from  other  sciences  than  we 
now  find  requisite.  But  we  know  nothing  of  the  essence  of  life,  and 
therefore  we  can  only  know  its  peculiar  properties,  and  powers,  and 
laws,  by  accurately  ascertaining  the  character  of  its  manifestations  and 
effects  in  relation  to  the  ordinary  laws  and  properties  of  inorganic 
matter. 

42.  We  perceive,  therefore,  that  the  science  of  Human  Nature  is  most 
comprehensive  as  well  as  complicated  and  profound :  that  it  extends, 
not  only  over  the  whole  man,  embracing  all  his  moral,  intellectual, 
animal  and  organic  properties,  and  reaching  even  to  the  vital  forces  and 
affinities,  from  the  action  of  which  result  the  several  arrangements, 
atructures,  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body,  but,  in  order  to  come  at  the 
truth  on  all  these  points,  and  ascertain  how  far  the  matter  of  the  living 
body  is  subject  to  the  common  physical  laws  of  the  organic  world, 
how  far  and  in  what  manner  the  living  body  resists  and  overcomes 
those  laws,  and  to  what  extent  the  vital  economy  is  affected,  and  life 
modified  by  the  presence  of  chemical  agents,  the  force  of  chemical 
affinities,  and  the  power  of  physical  laws,  it  necessarily  goes  still  farther, 
and  investigates  the  properties  and  laws  common  to  all  matter  ;  and 
endeavors,  in  its  analytical  progress,  to  arrive  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  the  primordial  form  and  essential  nature  of  matter  itself;  and  thus 

grepares  the  way  to  ascertain  the  differences  and  distinctions  between 
lorganic  and  organic  matter,  and  to  find  out  the  properties  and  laws 
peculiar  to  all  organized  matter,  or  all  living  vegetable  and  animal 
bodies;  and  the  differences  and  distinctions  between  vegetable  and 
animal  bodies,  and  the  properties  and  laws  peculiar  to  the  latter ;  and 
/a  this  way,  6imWy  brings  us  to  the  study  of  the  particular  anatomy 
^^^P^sioJogjr  and  psychology  of  man. 
•*  The  subject  is  immense  I  yet  it  is,  in  all  \U  ^eV«a\a^  tc^U^  mtli 
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'nterest  to  every  human  being.  Man  finds  himself  upon  the  theatre 
li  life,  full  of  susceptibilities,  surrounded  by  innumerable  influences, 
md  acted  on  at  every  point;  and  he  is  continually  conscious,  not 
inly  of  his  existence  and  the  action  of  surrounding  influences,  but  of 
in  unceasing  desire  for  happiness.  Has  God  implanted  this  desire 
13  a  fundamental  principle  of  action  in  our  nature,  merely  to  tantalize 
IS  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  what  has  no  reality  ?  or  is  the  desire  itself  a 
iving  proof  that  our  benevolent  Creator  has  fitted  us  for  happiness, 
lot  only  in  a  future  state,  but  here — in  soul  and  body  ?  and  adapted 
tvery  thing  within  us  and  around  us,  to  answer  this  .desire,  in  the  ful* 
ilment  of  those  laws  of  life  and  health  and  happiness  which  he,  if 
visdom  and  in  goodness,  has  established  in  the  constitutional  nature  ol 
.lungs? 

44.  Surely  our  heavenly  Father  cannot  but  prefer  our  happiness  at 
every  instant  of  our  lives ;  and  if  we  are  not  happy  it  cannot  be  because 
he  has  not  endowed  us  with  the  capability  of  being  so,  and  adapted 
earth  and  all  terrestrial  things  to  all  that  he  has  made  us  capable 
of  being. 

45.  Our  disquietudes,  and  diseases,  and  ultimately  death,  must  there- 
fore spring,  not  from  the  fulfilment,  but  from  the  infraction  of  tho 
laws  of  (rod ;  and  it  becomes  us  humbly,  yet  diligently,  to  endeavor  to 
ascertain  those  laws,  and  to  obey  them  and  be  happy ;  and  thus  fulfil 
the  benevolent  purposes  of  Grod,  and  glorify  him  in  our  spirits  and  our 
bodies,  which  are  his. 

46.  It  is  impossible  to  attain  to  a  full  understanding  of  these  things 
without  a  determined  and  persevering  application  of  the  mind ;  and 
for  the  sake  of  knowledge  so  important,  we  must  be  willing  to  submit 
even  to  the  drudgery  of  that  application  which  at  first  is  made  only 
with  the  hope  of  being  rewarded  when  the  task  is  mastered,  and 
bidden  things  are  brought  to  light  by  penetrating  diligence. 
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LECTURE   II. 

TThe  Ttriety  of  materia  forms— Their  origin— apparent  difference  between  organic  and 
inorgauic  matter — Great  variety  of  organic  forms — Systematized  into  a  few  classes — 
,  Older  and  design  in  every  thing — Organic  and  inorganic  bodies  resolved  to  the 
lame  elements — All  thinvs  in  the  material  world  resolved  to  a  few  simple  substances 
• — Wonderftil  powers  of  vital  chemistry  in  vegetable  and  animal  bodies — All  kinda 
of  aliment  converted  into  the  same  organized  substances— The  various  forms  of  mat- 
ter composed  of  minute  primordial  atoms,  the  same  in  organic  and  inorganic  bodies 
—differently  arranged— Intimate  relations  between  all  material  forms— What  is 
matter? — Moses*  account  of  the  creation! — St.  Paul's  explanation — A  single  element 
of  matter—  Opinions  of  Braconnot,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Dr.  Herschel,  Dr.  AiTiot, 
Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Dr.  Prout,  and  others— Original  formation  of  things — ^The 
agency  of  an  intelligent  and  omnipotent  Creator  necessary— The  intrintiic  proper^ 
ties  of  matter  cotdd  not  produce  the  resplts  of  nature — No  law  nor  property  of 
matter  known  to  be  essential  to  it — ^We  know  no  more  of  matter  than  of  spirit 
— Original  forms  and  primitive  combinations  of  matter — Number  of  chemical  ele- 
ments—Water, how  formed— Rocks— Earth,  Ac.— The  Neptunian  and  Plutonian 
theories  of  Geology — ^Natural  elements  few,  or  one— Essentially  the  same  matter  in 
all  forms — Inorgimic  aflSnities  could  not  produce  organized  bodies  and  life — Opposi- 
tion of  organic  and  inorganic  afiOnities— Life  not  the  result  of  organized  matter,  but 
the  contrary — ^The  inori^mic  world  left  to  itself  must  have  remained  eternally  so, 
withomt  a  blade  of  grass— Ilie  aecesslty  for  an  intelligent  and  omnipotent  Creator. 

47*  If,  in  onr  imagination,  we  assume  some  elevated  stand,  and  con- 
template the  surface  of  our  globe,  we  behold  mountains  and  Talleys, 
hills  and  plains,  bounded  by  oceans,  and  intersected  by  rivers  and 
Rtreams,  and  clothed  with  vegetation,  and  swarming  with  a  vast  variety 
of  animals.  Pleased  with  the  interesting  view,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
enquire,  whence  all  this  beautiful  variety  of  things  ?  Do  they  constitute 
but  a  part  of  an  eternal  succession  of  material  and  living  forms  ?  Or 
is  this  globe,  with  ^  all  that  inhabits  it,'  but  the  wreck  or  fragment  of 
something  more  magnificent  and  vast  ?  Or  are  these  things  the  blind 
result  of  chance  ?  Or,  far  retired  behind  these  mighty  works,  is  there 
a  mightier  Architect,  whose  power  and  wisdom  and  design,  for  some 
great  purpose  of  benevolence,  created  and  constructed  every  thing  ? 
&ut  in  vain  we  question  nature  in  this  geuerctl  manner !  No  distinct 
and  definite  answer  is  afforded  us.  If,  with  the  spirit  of  philosophical 
inquiry,  we  descend  from  our  elevated  situation  and  general  view,  and 
approach  to  a  nearer  and  more  intimate  inspection  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  greai  scene  before  us,  we  behold  the  mineral  and  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms  displaved  around  us  in  splendor  and  luxuriance 
and  beauty  and  enjoyment.  Profusion  and  variety  and  disorder  seem, 
at  first  glance,  to  prevail  throughout  the  whole.  Between  inorganic 
and  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  there  appears  to  be  not  only  a  dis- 
tinction of  forms,  but  an  essential  difference  even  in  the  'ultimate 
elements. 

48.  Turning  our  more  particular  attention  to  the  organic  world,  it 
appears,  at  first  view,  as  if  nature  had  spontaneously  thrown  out  an 
interminable  variety  of  forms,  without  regard  to  order  or  design. 
But  when  we  come  to  a  more  close  and  careful  examination,  we  dis- 
cover that  the  most  perfect  order  pervades  the  whole,  and  that  inter- 
johiBhle  as  the  variety  at  first  appeared,  all  may  be  arranged  into  a 
J^tr  cJaases,  each  of  which  emhraccB  but  a  limited  number  of  species; 
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one  ligoroQBl^  we  scrutinize  the  individual  forma  of  things 
Bsoertain  their  peculiar  structure  and  properties,  and  ooa« 
principles  and  laws,  the  more  clearly  we  perceive  order 

in  every  part,  and  perfect  fitness  and  harmony  reigning 
.  At  each  advancing  step,  we  discern  more  and  more  dis- 
svery  part,  the  deep  and  indelible  handwriting  of  Cieative 
s,  and  Design  and  Goodness  t  In  evcrv  animal — in  every 
brm,  God  has  stereotyped  a  living  alphabet,  by  which  we 
it  his  power  and  wisdom  and  benevolence  I 
satisfied  with  these  discoveries,  we  begin  more  boldly  to 

Nature  the  disclosure  of  her  secret  things,  and  in  the 
id  by  other  modes  of  uialysis,  compel  her  to  divulge  her 
1  principles.  All  living  bodies,  and  the  atmosphere  and 
khe  earth,  even  to  her  inmost  entrails,  are  explored.  The 
of  matter  melt  beneath  the  fier^  inquisition  I    The  earths 

metallic  bases!  and  these  agam,  if  still  pursued  with 
tensity  of  heat,  vanish  into  thin  vapour — apparent  nothing- 

we  are  astonished  to  perceive  that,  essentially  different  as 

the  animal  and  vegetable  and  inorganic  substances  which 
id  to  our  analytic^  ordeal,  yet  the  results  exhibited  the 
ate  elements  in  aJl,  or  only  differing  in  their  proximate 

iraged  by  our  success,  we  eagerly  urge  onward  our  expe- 
1  we  seem  about  to  step  upon  the  threshold  of  ultimate 
nd  arrive  at  the  fiill  conviction  that  every  fluid  and  everv 
nee  in  the  world—even  the  hardest  minerals,  may,  with 
at,  be  converted  into  thin  air  or  gas  I  and  we  learn  that  all 
K>8ing  and  inhabiting  this  globe  of  ours — organic  and  in- 
ly  by  chemical  analysis  even  in  the  hands  of  man,  be  re- 

a  few  forms  or  substances,  which  in  the  present  state  of 
ind  convenient  to  call  elements. 

he  vital  alchemy  of  the  organic  laboratory  leaves  the  che- 
ble,  and  the  more  simple  operations  of  inorganic  nature, 
n  its  energy  of  analysis  and  in  its  creative  aggregations  and 
ts ;  and  seems  to  possess  the  power  not  only  of  decompo- 
if  not  all,  of  those  substances  which  are  called  elements, 
actually  transmnting  them  into  each  other, 
seeds  of  various  plants,'  says  a  distinguished  chemist, 
ced  in  pure  sea-sand,  or  even  leaden  shot,  and  nourished 
g  but  pure  distilled  water,  and  the  common  atmosphere, 
's  light  and  heat,  and  the  seeds  will  sprout  and  the  plants 
rive,  and  attain  to  maturity,  elaborating  for  themselves, 
stilled  water  and  the  atmosphere,  all  their  own  nutriment, 
f  arranging  and  composing  the  several  vegetable  structures 
ces,  and  producing  the  several  vegetable  properties.  And 
table  matter  thus  produced  be  carefully  preserved  and 
nalyzed,  the  various  earths,  the  alkalies,  acids,  metals,  car- 
T,  phosphorus,  nitrogen,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  the  same, 
le  same,  as  if  the  plants  had  grown  in  their  natural  soil.* 

well  known,'  says  Dr.  Turner,  in  his  Elements  ol  CVie- 
at  many  plants  grow  when  merely  suspended  in  the  ovt. 
ouses  of  ihe  botanical  garden  of  £diiibui*gh,  for  examv^'^ 
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there  are  two  plants,  species  of  the  fig-tree,  the  Ficun  austraUs  and 
the  Ficus  elastica^  the  latter  of  which,  as  Dr.  Graham  informs  me, 
has  been  suspended  for  four,  and  the  former  for  nearly  ten  years, 
during  which  time  they  have  continued  to  send  out  shoots  and  leaves.' 

54.  *  The  Aerial  Epidendrum,  a  beautiful  plant  of  Java  and  of  the 
East  Indies  beyond  the  Ganges,*  says  an  eminent  physiologist,  *  has 
no  roots  nor  any  apparent  organs  of  nutrition,  but  lives  alone  on  air 
and  the  vapor  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  said  to  be  no  uncommon  thing 
for  the  inhabitants  to  pluck  it  up  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  its  leaves 
and  the  beauty  of  its  flower,  and  the  exquisite  odor  which  it  diffuses, 
and  to  suspend  it  by  a  silken  cord  from  the  ceiling  of  their  rooms,  where 
from  year  to  year,  it  continues  to  put  forth  new  leaves,  new  blossoms 
and  new  fragrance,  excited  to  new  life  and  action  only  by  light  and 
beat  and  tlie  surrounding  atmosphere.' 

55.  Here  then,  the  atmosphere,  with  the  assistance  of  light  and  heat, 
is  converted  by  the  vital  forces  of  the  vegetable  organic  economy,  into 
fluid  and  solid  vegetable  substance,  color  and  fragrance ;  and  if  this 
vegetable  matter  be  carefully  analyzed,  it  will  afford  many  of  those 
substances,  or  forms  of  matter,  which  chemists  now  call  elements,  and 
which  no  analysis  that  they  are  capable  of  making,  has,  as  yet,  been 
able  to  detect  in  the  substances  by  which  the  plants  were  nourished. 

56.  If,  therefore,  earths  and  alkalies  and  acids  and  metals  and  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus,  and  other  equally  simple  substances,  may  be 
elaborated  by  the  vital  power  of  the  vegetable  economy  from  the  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  and  carbon  of  the  common  atmosphere, 
with  what  propriety  can  they  be  considered  elements,  or  primordial 
forms  of  matter  ? 

57»  '  The  cerealia  produce  pure  silex  or  flint,  though  not  a  particle  ot 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  nor  in  the  fluid  by 
which  they  are  nourished.  Plant  in  the  same  soil,  the  sugar-cane,  the 
aloe  and  the  nightshade  ;  water  them  with  distilled  water,  and  let  them 
grow  side  by  side,  warmed  and  invigorated  by  the  same  heat  and  light 
and  atmosphere,  and  the  juice  of  the  one  will  afford  nutritious  sugar ; 
of  another,  the  medicinal,  intensely  bitter  aloes ;  and  of  the  third,  a 
substance  with  but  little  taste,  but  a  deadly  poison.  From  the  sap  of 
the  peach-tree,  are  produced  the  woody  structure,  tne  verdant  foliage, 
the  blossom  Avith  its  beautiful  tints  and  delightful  fragrance,  and  the 
delicious  fruit ;  while  in  the  leaves  and  kernel  is  formed  a  pungent 
bitter,  and  the  prussic  acid,  which,  in  its  concentrated  state,  is  one  of 
the  most  dejidly  poisons  known.  The  roayapple  or  mandrake,  which 
grows  wild  in  our  woods,  bears  a  fruit  which  is  esculent  and  One  flavored 
when  ripe,  while  its  root  is  a  purgative  of  about  the  same  power  as 
jalap,  and  the  leaf  is  actively  poisonous.' 

68.  '  Thus,  from  the  common  sap,*  says  Dr.  Good,  *  which  may  itself 
be  elaborated  entirely  from  pure  water  and  the  atmosphere,  with  the 
help  of  light  and  heat,  are  secreted  a  variety  of  substances  of  different, 
and  frequently  of  opposite  powers  and  qualities :  substances  nutritive, 
medical,  or  destructive ;  and  often  in  the  same  individual  plant,  some 
of  its  organs  secrete  a  wholesome  aliment,  while  others  secrete  a 
deadly  poif^on.' 

S9.  JVoj'Js  the  vital  economy  of  the  animal  system  less  wonderful  in 
!r  unal^iical  and  synthetic  powers.    From  all  the  varieties  of  aliment 
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witb  which  it  is  supplied,  whatever  may  be  the  chtiinlcal  proiwrties  of 
the  food,  it  constantly  and  with  utmost  integrity,  during  heulih,  pro« 
duces  chyme,  chyle  and  blood  of  very  nearly  the  same  chemical  character: 
and  whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  nourishment  received  into  the  sto- 
mach, in  a  healthy  state  of  the  system,  the  blood  elaborated  from  it 
regularly  aftbrda  the  ai)propriate  supply  of  materials  to  every  structure 
and  substance  of  the  body,  whether  the  particular  properties  or  sub- 
stances  derived  fi'oui  an  analysis  of  the  several  structiu'es  be  found 
in  the  aliment  or  not. 

eO.  Neither  in  the  chyle  nor  in  the  blood  is  any  gelatine  ever  found, 
and  yet  the  most  extensive  structure  of  the  whole  body  is  principally 
composed  of  this  substance ;  and  the  quantity  of  carbon  eliminated  by 
the  human  body  seems  very  greatly  to  exceed  the  quantity  received 
into  it  in  any  appreciable  manner. 

61.  Moreover,  the  vital  economy  seems  to  possess  the  power  of  vary- 
ing the  quantity  of  particular  qualities  and  substances  produced  by  it, 
according  to  the  condition  and  demands  of  the  system,  periodically 
supplying  from  the  common  and  ordinary  current  of  blood,  without  any 
known  variation  in  the  food  from  which  it  is  elaborated,  a  very  large 
increase  of  appropriate  nourishment,  for  particular  structures,  and  at 
the  same  time,  regularly  sustaining  the  general  function  of  nutrition, 
in  every  part  and  substance  of  the  system. 

62.  Whatever  may  be  the  kind  or  quality  of  the  food  from  which 
it  is  elaborated,  the  blood  of  man  will  always  aftbrd,  by  chemical 
analysis,  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron.  Several  other  metals  and 
other  substances  are  also  procured  in  the  same  manner,  from  the 
animal  system,  which  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  account 
for  in  any  other  satisfactory  way,  than  by  admitting  the  power  of  the 
vital  economy  to  produce,  from  a  nearly  homogeneous  chyle,  various 
substances  which  in  chemistry  are  considered  not  only  opposite  in  their 
qualities,  but  of  essentially  different  elements. 

63.  In  the  same  animal,  from  the  same  vital  cuiTent  which  nourishes 
the  flesh,  that  would  be  perfectly  safe  and  nutritious  for  human  aliment, 
is  secreted  the  modt  deadly  poison.  The  flesh  of  the  rattlesnake  ia 
eaten  by  many  people,  as  a  great  luxury :  and  even  its  blood  may  be 
received  into  the  human  stomach,  or  put  upon  a  fresh  wound  with 
perfect  safety;  and  yet,  from  the  same  blood,  is  secreted  a  poison, 
which  if  mingled  with  the  blood  of  our  system,  will,  with  almost 
irremediable  cci'tainty,  prove  fatal  in  a  very  short  time. 

64.  Besides  these  natural  and  ordinary  operations  of  the  vital  econo- 
my of  the  animal  system,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  protracted  irrita- 
tions and  diseased  action  to  produce  results  totally  different  from  those 
of  the  noi'mal  or  healthy  and  regular  functions  of  the  organs ;  and  the 
blood,  wuich  in  the  healthy  condition  and  action  of  the  parts,  regu- 
larly supplies  api)roi)riate  nourishment  for  the  soft  solids,  is  made  to 
yield  the  materials  for  the  structure  of  bone ;  and  thus,  ossification 
has  taken  place  in  the  heart  and  other  important  organs,  to  an  extent 
which  has  often  proved  fatal  to  life. 

65.  All  the  beautiful  variety  of  things,  therefore,  which  we,  at  first, 
Bupposed  essentially  different,  may  be  resolved  by  the  keen  9.c\'\i\.\\vv  ot 
analytical  science,  to  a  very  few  .substances,  which  are  called.  c\eixv<i\\\,'a^ 
because  they  hav^  hitherto  withstood  the  utmost  powers  of  aua.\y ^\^  Va 
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the  hands  of  man ;  and  yet,  such  have  been  the  astonishing  results  of 
human  investigations,  that  men  of  high  and  wonderful  attainments  in 
science  begin  to  tell  us  that  *  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  what  sub- 
stances are  not  compound  bodies ;'  and  still,  as  we  have  seen,  the  nicer 
alchemy  of  the  organic  laboratory,  penetrates  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  science,  and  seems  to  have  the  power  to  decompose  and  combine 
and  generate  with  almost  a  creative  energy.  And  the  sacred  Scriptures 
affirm  that '  the  time  shall  come  when  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved, 
and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat.' 

66.  If  now  we  interrogate  Nature  in  another  mode,  new  revelations 
ot  her  secret  things  astonish  and  delight  us:  and  from  her  disclosures 
and  her  intimations,  we  are  led  to  the  coi\jecture,  and  feel  ourselves 
urged  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  various  forms  of  matter  are  composed 
of  almost  infinitely  minute  atoms  (78,  70)  ;  and  that  these  little  mole- 
cules are  precisely  the  same,  whether  in  animal,  vegetable,  or  inor- 
ganic structure ;  precisely  the  same,  whether  composing  the  animated 
flesh  of  man,  the  beautiful  and  fragrant  flower,  or  delicious  fruit  of  th<3 
vegetable,  or  the  hardest  mineral,  or  the  most  subtile  and  elastic  air : 
and  that  it  is  only  the  different  arrangements  or  aggregations  of  these 
atoms,  that  constitute  the  different  material  substances  and  qualities 
and  forms,  organic  and  inorganic.  Nor  is  it  probable  that,  in  the  vari- 
ous transformations  of  matter,  which  are  continually  going  on,  the 
analysis  that  takes  place  in  the  processes  of  Nature,  often  approaches 
near  to  the  primordial  atoms  *.  but  molecules  composed  of  myriads  of 
those  atoms,  may  be  the  ultimate  forms  in  most  of  the  ordinary  changes 
ci  composition  and  decomposition  in  nature. 

67.  Thus,  of  those  forms  of  mattei  which  in  chemistry  are  at  present 
considered  elements,  different  aggregations  of  the  same  molecules,  make 
substances  not  only  of  entii*ely  different  natures,  but  of  properties  as 
different  as  those  of  aquafortis  and  the  balmy  air  which  we  breathe ; 
of  sugar  and  vinegar;  of  charcoal  and  diamond.  And  thus  again,  by 
differently  arranging  the  same  molecules  of  matter,  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  and  other  colors  and  tints  are  produced;  and  in  like 
manner,  are  formed  the  most  fragi*ant  and  most  offensive  odor ;  and 
the  different  qualities  of  sweet  and  sour  and  bitter,  etc.  And  there  are 
reasons  for  believing  that  light  and  heat,  and  electricity  and  magnetism, 
instead  of  being  essentially  different  substances,  are  but  the  results  of 
particular  aggregations  or  arrangements  and  conditions  of  the  same 
primary  atoms  of  matter. 

68.  If  these  things  be  so,  they  reveal  to  us  most  intimate  relations 
between  all  material  forms  and  substances,  which  hitherto  we  have 
little  thought  of;  and  we  learn  ft*om  them  our  natural  fellowship  with 
earth  and  ocean  and  the  atmosphere  and  every  thing  around  us. 

69.  What,  then,  is  matter '?  and  what  was  its  primordial  form  ?  and 
what  are  its  essential  projKU'ties  ? 

Moses  instructs  us  that, '  In  the  beginning  GU>d  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth !'  And  having  made  this  general  predication  of  his 
subject,  he  commences  a  brief  history  of  the  creation,  in  detail ;  and 
declares  that,  previous  to  the  creation  of  the  earth,  it  was  ^  emptiness 
and  nothing,*  or  had  no  perceptible  existence ;  for  such  is  the  radical 
iUM)  primitive  sense  of  the  Hebrew  words  in  the  original  text;  and  such 
If  ilie  sense  which  the  aposiX^  Paul,  who  was  a  learned  Hebrew  scholar, 
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fflves  th«iii«  when  speaking  of  the  same  subject,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Uebrcws.  ^  Through  faith,'  says  he,  *  we  understand  that  the  worlds 
were  formed  by  the  word  of  God ;  so  that  the  things  which  are  8een 
were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear.'  The  writer  of  the  book  of 
Job  and  the  prophet  Isaiah  also  use  the  same  Hebrew  words  in  this 
tense 

70.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Hebrew  text,  therefore,  to  justify  the 
notion  that  our  globe  was  formed  out  of  a  chaotic  mass  of  matter,  which 
might  have  bceu  the  wreck  of  some  other  planet,  or  of  a  comet,  or 
fragment  of  the  sun :  but  the  true  sense  of  the  passage  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  that  before  God  created  our  globe,  this  material  world  of 
ours  had  no  perceptible  existence ;  it  was  *  emptiness  and  nothing.' 

71.  The  interesting  question  therefore  still  recun:  What  is  matter? 
which  we  see  displayed  around  us,  in  such  mnltitodinons  forms  of 
magnificence  and  beauty  and  life  and  activity  and  sensibility  and  pas- 
sion and  enjoyment  ? 

72.  From  the  many  interesting  facts  and  considerations  which  have 
now  been  presented,  and  a  multitude  of  others  which  may  be  observed 
by  the  philosophic  inquirer,  on  every  hand,  are  we  not  urged  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  these  material  forms  and  substances  and  quali- 
ties and  things,  which  now  compose  our  palpable  universe,  are  but  the 
different  modifications,  or  arrangements,  of  the  same  primordial  atoms 
which  constitute  the  single  element  or  essence  of  all  matter  f 

78.  It  is  true  that  the  demonstrations  of  human  science  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  this  grand  conclusion,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  never 
will :  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  glorious  march  of  scientific  discovery, 
seems  continually  approaching  toward  this  great  point ;  and  that  every 
advancing  step  of  analytical  demonstration,  while  it  multiplies  the 
proximate  forms,  draws  apparently  still  nearer  to  the  single  element  of 
matter.  And  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  many  of  the  greatest  minds 
which,  in  modem  times,  have  been  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  natural 
science,  appear  almost  simultaneously,  as  if  inspired  by  Nature's  great 
Spirit  of  lYuth,  to  perceive  indications  of  such  a  final  consummation 
of  analysis,  and  to  intimate  their  conjectures  of  a  single  element ;  or, 
at  most,  a  very  few. 

74.  '  Oxygen  and  hydrogen,  with  the  assistance  of  solar  Hght,*  says 
Braconuot,  *  appear  to  be  the  only  elementary  substances  employed  in 
the  constituti(m  of  the  whole  universe:  and  Nature,  in  her  simple 
progi-ess,  works  the  most  infinitely  diversified  eff'ects,  by  the  slightest 
mo<tification!>,  in  the  means  she  employs.* 

75.  *A  very  few  elementary  bodies  indeed,*  says  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  *  and  which  may  themselves  be  only  the  diff'erent  forms  of  some 
9ne  and  tl^e  tame  primary  '7  Henal^  constitute  the  sum  total  of  our 
tangible  universe  of  things.  And  that  distinguished  philosopher. 
Dr.  Herschel,  has  advance^l  the  opinion,  that '  light  is  the  source  of  all 
substances  and  the  basis  of  all  worlds.' 

7G.  '  Whether  those  substances  which,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
arc  considered  elements,*  says  Dr.  Arnot,  *  are  in  truth  originally  and 
essentially  different,  or  are  only  the  one  simple  primordial  matter^  modi- 
fied by  circumstances,  as  yet  unknown  to  us,  we  cannot  at  present 
positively  determine.* 

77.  In  a  truly  able  and  exceedingly  intereating  preliminary  OdBOQiQIV^ 
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can  form  a  countless  number  of  proximate  elements,  and,  with  theaa, 
bj  the  various  possible  combinations,  and  in  the  various  pof^sible  pro- 
portions with  the  original  elements,  we  can  produce  an  infinite  variety 
of  substances  and  forms,  which,  acting  upon  each  other  as  distui'bing 
causes,  can  keep  in  eternal  activity  the  affinities  of  matter,  and  thus 
cause  an  endless  transformation  of  material  things. 

86  This,  it  is  acknowledged,  is  true  to  a  considerable  extent,  if  all 
that  is  assumed  concerning  the  properties  of  elementary  matter  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  yet,  there  is  a  limit  far  more  circumscribed  to  the  action 
of  all  these  possible  affinities  and  combinations  and  propositions,  than 
is  compatible  with  the  reasoning  and  hypotheses  of  atheistical  philoso- 
phy ;  a  limit  beyond  which  intrinsic  atomic  affinity  and  activity  could 
not  go ;  and  yet,  beyond  which  matter  has  been  carried  to  a  wonderful 
extent  by  laws  of  arrangement  which  counteract  and  suspend  its  more 
primitive  affinities,  and  erect  magnificent  superstructures  on  the  ruins 
of  all  previous  forms  and  qualities.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  progress  of 
our  investigations,  that  there  are  forms  and  modes  of  material  existence, 
resulting  from  the  action  of  powers  and  qualities  and  affinities,  which 
are  so  entirely  different  from,  and  in  fact  opposite  to,  all  that  can  be 
considered  the  more  primitive  atomic  properties,  that  it  is  not  possible 
they  ever  could  have  been,  or  ever  can  be  produced  by  any  intrinsic 
appetency  or  power  of  matter,  even  though  we  admit  the  existence  of  a 
thousand  elements. 

87.  But,  although  modern  chemistry  has  distributed  matter  into 
more  than  fifty  elements  or  simple  substances,  yet  is  it  not  evident 
from  what  has  been  advanced  on  the  present  occasion,  that  the  elements 
of  nature  must  consist  of  a  much  smaller  number  ?  and  do  there  not 
appear  to  be  many  and  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  there  is  but  a 
single  original  element,  or  essence  of  all  matter?  How  extremely 
subtile  and  refined  and  sublimated  that  material  essence  in  itself  may 
be,  or  what  may  be  its  distinction  from,  or  proximity  to,  spiritual  sub- 
stance, it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  form  a  clear  conception,  nor  even  for 
our  imagination  to  shadow  forth  an  indistinct  idea  ! 

88.  Moreover,  it  is  an  interesting  and  important  truth,  that  there  is 
not  a  single  known  property  or  law  of  matter  of  which  human  science 
can  with  certainty  affirm  that  it  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  matter. 
Even  gravitation,  the  most  universal  and  all-pervading  })roperty  or 
law  of  matter  known  to  man,  may  only  appertain  to  certain  forms  and 
conditions  of  matter,  and  not  be  in  any  degree  an  intrinsic  property  of 
its  essence.  And  this  is  true  of  magnetism,  and  electricity,  and  mole- 
cular affinity,  and  every  other  known  property.  Indeed  we  know  no 
more  of  the  nature  of  matter,  and  of  what  are  its  essential  properties,  than 
we  do  of  spirit.  To  some  extent,  we  can  appreciate  its  forms,  and  as- 
certain the  properties  connected  with  those  forms,  and  the  laws  which 
govern  their  motions  and  changes,  but  beyond  this  our  knowledge 
does  not  extend. 

89.  Starting  then,  in  our  synthetical  career,  with  the  primordial 
atoms  either  of  a  single  element,  or  of  several  elements,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  agency  and  intelligence  and  design  of  a 
creating  and  controlling  Cause,  who  gave  existence  to  those  atoms,  and 

^m/^ressed  upon  them  those  virgin  affinities  or  first  laws  of  action,  in 
"iienee  to  which  th9j  entered  Into  those  primal  combinations  whicli 
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oonstituted  the  prorimate  elements  of  nature ;  and  these,  again,  received 
■ew  laws  of  aggregation,  which  resulted  in  other  forms  and  qualities  of 
xuUter.  And  thus,  from  step  to  step  in  the  great  architectural  work, 
the  delineating  and  directing  finger  of  Omnipotence  inscril>c(l  the  con- 
gtitntional  laws  of  every  form,  and  by  those  laws  imparted  tu  each 
form  its  own  peculiar  nature  and  properties  and  powers,  and  defined 
the  modes  of  conduct  to  all  material  action.  But  how  far  these  rudi- 
mental  combinations  and  arrangements  travelled  down  frum  the  deep 
bosom  of  eternity,  before  they  reached  the  present  visible  and  tangible 
state  of  things,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  ascertain,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  first-made  forms  of  matter.  Nor  is  it  of  much  importance  to  my 
present  purpose  that  we  should  know,  since  our  ignorance  in  this  res- 
pect does  not  obscure  the  great  principle  of  my  reasoning.  Those  sub- 
itances  which  we  now  call  elements,  are  probably  the  results  of  many 
combinations  of  the  primordial  atoms  (66),  and  although  most  of  them 
have  hitherto  resiBted  the  powers  of  analysis  in  the  hands  of  man,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  they  are  decompiled  by  the  vital  energies  of 
organic  forms  (51),  and  perhaps  also,  in  many  of  the  operations  of 
inorganic  nature. 

90.  There  is,  however,  the  greatest  probability  that  the  pure  gaseous 
form,  or  form  of  vapor,  is  that  which  matter  in  its  progressive  combi- 
nations first  assumed  within  the  bounds  which  lie  between  the  known 
and  the  unknown  of  things ;  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  just 
ground  of  doubt  that  the  first  palpable  form  of  matter  was  limpid 
water.  *  The  form  of  our  globe  and  of  the  nK)on,  and  all  the  planets 
and  celestial  bodies,'  says  Dr.  Arnot,  *  demonstrates  their  original 
fluidity.*  The  laws  of  oonstitutional  relation  between  water  and  the 
TegetiUt)le  and  animal  forms  of  matter — ^indeed  the  whole  economy  of 
nature  strongly  indicates,  if  it  does  not  prove,  that  water  was  the  first 
mtible  and  tangible  form  of  this  material  world.  And  Mos&s  in  his 
brief  history  of  creation,  tells  us  that  before  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
were  formed,  *  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep  (or  the  abyss), 
and  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.' 

91.  Water  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  elements  of 
nature,  and  some,  indeed,  considered  it  the  single  original  element, 
out  of  which  all  other  material  things  Vere  formed.  Nor  was  it  till  the 
dose  of  the  last  century  that  its  compound  nature  was  fully  ascertained, 
ftnd  it  was  found  to  be  formed  by  the  chemical  combination  of  two  kinds 
«f  ur  or  gas. 

92.  I  have  already  stated  (87j,  that  modern  chemistry  has  distributed 
matter  into  more  than  fifty  substances,  which  in  the  present  state  of 
Bcience  are  called  elements.  Among  these  are  two,  which  are  deno- 
minated oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases.  Oxygen  gas  or  air,  in  its  sepa- 
rate and  pure  state,  is  a  little  heavier  than  the  common  atmosphere,  of 
which  it  is  a  component  part,  and  is  the  supporter  of  animal  respira- 
tion, and  the  principal  supporter  of  combustion.  Remove  it  entirely 
-from  the  atmosphere,  and  we  could  not  breathe,  and  our  lamps  and 
fires  would  be  immediately  extinguished,  and  many  other  evils  would 
result,  which  there  will  be  occasion  to  notice  in  the  progress  of  my 
subject.  Hydrogen  gas  is  about  fourteen  times  lighter  or  lc&»  dem^. 
than  the  atmosphere,  and  is  one  of  the  most  combustible  Bubalance^ 
knowiL    If  a  quantity  cf  oxygea  gaa  be  enclosed  in  one  ve8iel>  aiid  ^ 
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quantity  of  hydrogen  in  another,  with  a  tube  leading  from  each  yerael 
and  uniting  in  a  common  mouth,  and  if  the  gases  be  permitted  to 
pass  out  in  certain  proportions,  and  be  fired  at  the  mouth  where  they 
meet  and  mix  together,  a  bright  flame  will  flash  up,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  heat  will  be  produced,  of  su£5cient  intensity  to  burn  iron  like 
dry  wood,  with  a  brilliancy  of  light  which  the  eye  can  hardly  endure, 
and  to  melt  down  many  minerals  and  other  hard  substances  which  the 
heat  of  a  common  fire  will  scarcely  affect  at  all :  the  product  of  tl^e 
combustion  of  these  two  gases  is  water. 

93.  Thus,  from  two  invisible  aeriform  substances  which  burn  with 
such  intensity  of  heat  and  brilliancy  of  light,  water  is  formed  by  their 
chemical  combination  in  the  act  of  combustion,  and  when  thus  pro- 
duced, is  one  of  the  greatest  extinguishers  of  combustion  known  in 
nature,  and  is  many  hundred  times  heavier  than  the  same  volume  of 
the  gases  from  which  it  was  formed !  •   ■ 

94.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose,  that  the  water  mt  formed  was 
in  a  turbid  state,  holding,  in  a  semifluid  solution,  a  chaotic  mass  of 
crude  and  undigested  matter,  which  gradually  settled  into  solid  forms, 
and  thus  produced  the  rocks  and  finally  the  earthy  mould  which  covers 
them.  • 

95.  It  is  only  the  opinion  that  tho^e  different  forms  of  matter  which 
we  call  simple  substances  are,  in  their  peculiar  natures  and  proper- 
ties, essentially  and  primordially  different  and  distinct,  which  causes 
us  to  cling  to  the  vague  notion  of  a  primitive  chaos  of  partly  fluid 
and  partly  solid  matter,  mixed  together  in  a  kind  of  semiflaid  paste 
or  pudding,  because,  with  our  limited  views  of  things,  we  cannot 
easily  conceive  how  rocks  and  other  solid  substances  could  be  formed, 
without  different,  original,  and  appropriate  kinds  of  matter,  adapted 
to  the  structure  of  such  substances. 

96.  But  if  we  keep  in  view  the  principles  which  we  have  been  con- 
templating, and  the  truth  of  which  i^^ay  be  considered  as  more  than 
probable— that  all  the  different  forms  and  substances  and  qualities  of 
matter  are  but  the  results  of  different  arrangements  and  aggregations 
of  the  same  primordial  atoms — ^we  shall  flnd  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  rocks  and  other  solid  substances  could  be  formed  from 
pure  transparent  water.  Besides,  it  is  a  matter  of  continual  fact, 
that  the  various  crystalline  substances  are  so  formed ;  and  certainly 
we  cannot  consider  it  more  incredible  that  such  solid  substances  should 
be. formed  from  a  limpid  fluid,  than  that  they  should  be  formed  imme- 
diately from  thin  and  invisible  air,  which  is  a  fact  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  nature  and  in  art. 

97.  The  transformation  of  fluids  into  solids,  which  seems  to  possess 
no  properties  in  common  with  the  fluids  fr^m  which  they  were  formed, 
is  a  very  common  process  in  the  laboratories  of  chemists,  and  by  no 
means  an  unfreqnent  one  in  the  gres^t  operations  of  nature. 

98.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  any  degree  necessary  for  us  to  suppose 
that  matter,  in  its  flrst  visible  and  tangible  state,  consisted  of  a  chaos  of 
all  the  rudimentary  substances  mingled  together  in  confusion,  bul 
still  possessing  each  its  distinct  existence  and  peculiar  character. 
Pure  limpid  water  alone,  .with  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  light 
sad  lieat  and  electricity,  contains  amply  sufficient  material  for  all  the 
^Bupases  of  nature  in  ^e  magnificent  architecture  of  our  world  of  things. 
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tyP  l%08e  sab&banoes  which  we  call  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gasf^s, 
being:  more  primitive  forms  of  matter  than  water,  of  coun^e  existed 
beCore  it,  and  therefore  the  atmosphere,  such  or  nearly  such  as  now  sur- 
roonds  the  globe,  existed  before  the  formation  of  the  world  of  waters. 

100.  When  the  intimate  connection  l)etween  light  and  heat  and 
electricity  and  magnetism  is  considered,  and  when  we  take  into  vie^v^ 
the  important  parts  which  these  agents  probably  performed  in  the 
progressive  work  of  the  original  construction  of  the  various  forms  of 
matter,  we  are  philosophically  led  to  suppose  that  they  were  the  next 
productions  in  the  order  of  creation.  And  according  to  the  Mosaic 
record,  after  water  was  formed,  light  was  commanded  to  be,  and  there 
was  light ;  and  it  is  now  pretty  fully  ascertained,  that  if  light  is  not 
simply  a  peculiar  arrangement  and  condition  of  the  primary  atoms 
common  to  all  matter;  if  light  and  common  matter  are  not  convertible 
into  each  other,  as  suggested  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  it  does  not  ema- 
nate from  the  sun,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  that  distinguished  phi- 
losopher, but  is  a  substance  so  far  independent  of  the  sun  as  to  be 
capable  of  existing  without  it 

101.  In  intimate  connection  with  light,  came  heat  and  electricity 
and  magnetism.  These  new  agents  being  brought  into  operation  upon 
fixed  constitutional  principles,  by  the  almighty  and  creative  £nergy, 
began  to  act  upon  the  atmosphere  and  water,  according  to  laws  of  con- 
stitution and  relation  prescribed  by  infinite  intelligence  and  benevolent 
design. 

1&.  Evaporation  began  to  take  place,  and  the  waters  ascended  up 
silently  in  the  invisible  state  of  vapor ;  'and  the  waters  were  divided 
from  the  waters,'  and  the  firmament  was  established.  At  the  same 
time  new  laws  of  aggregation  were  brought  into  action  in  'the  mijo^hty 
deep,*  and  the  limped  water  began  to  arrange  itself  in  the  beautiful 
and  solid  crystals  of  mineral  structure.  For  even  here,  in  this  iu* 
organic  aggregation,  intelligence  and  design  preside,  ordaining  and 
exerting  rigorous  law ;  and  every  particle  of  matter,  as  by  a  kind  of 
instinct,  takes  its  constitutional  place,  with  an  order  and  precision 
and  integrity  inflexible  as  necessity  and  irresistible  as  omnipotence ! 
observing  with  the  exactness  of  geometry  the  lines  and  angles  of  the 
structure  into  which  it  enters,  as  if  each  particular  atom  were  directed 
one  by  one,  by  the  designing  finger  of  the  Almighty.  And  thus  the 
fluctuating  waters  were  composed  into  the  '  everlasting  rock*,*  varying 
in  nice  peculiarities,  according  to  the  delicate  variations  of  the  con- 
stitational  laws  of  aggregation.  And  thus  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
were  laid  and  built  up,  and  lifted  their  heads  from  out  the  bosom  of 
the  ♦  vasty  deep,*  *  and  the  waters  under  the  heaven  were  gathered  to- 
gether into  one  place,  and  the  dry  land  appeared.'  ^ 

103.  Heat  and  frost  and  moisture,  and  various  other  agents  acting 
upon  the  rocks  which  rose  above  the  face  of  the  water,  caused  a  dis- 

•  Those  geologists  who  oppose  the  idea  that  water  was  the  first  perceptible  form  of 
the  matter  of  our  globe,  contend  that  fehe  crystals  of  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  pri- 
■ittiTe  rocks,  are  much  more  like  those  which  we  know  to  be  the  result  of  fusion, 
Mmb  those  resulting  fh)m  solution.    But  the  idea  which  I  have  advanced  in  the  text, 
Is  that  primitivo  cr>'stallization  resulted  from  electricitj'  or  galvanic  action  otv  pwTvi 
MtBeons  matter ;  in  which  case  the  crystals  would  more  resemble  those  >vhicl\  t^'oXX. 
tnuk  taaton  than  those  flrom  tointion,  but  as  a  general  ffict,  would  \>e  uxucb.  uXttT^ 
lapfaur  and  ^erioti  tSua  either. 
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integration  of  their  surfaces,  and  by  this  means  a  body  of  gravelly 
earth  was  formed  as  a  mitrix  for  vegetable  seeds  and  roots.  Thus  was 
the  inorganic  world  completed.  Nice  varieties  of  gaseous  and  fluid 
and  solid  formations  continued  to  be  produced  by  the  ceaseless  opera- 
tions of  nature.  And  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  globe  fires  were  spon- 
taneously kindled,  by  which  vast  portions  of  the  solid  rocks  were 
melted,  and  brought  again  into  a  fluid  state,  and  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes  were  produced :  and  by  such  means,  the  immense  beds  of 
unstratified  rocks  were  formed,  and  the  superincumbent  layers  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  hills  and  mountains  were  erected,  and  molten  rocks 
poured  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

104.  Such  is  the  general  hypothesis  which  one  class  of  geologists 
have  assumed  concerning  the  formation  of  the  globe.  While  another 
class,  with  equal  confidence,  and  with  numerous  facts  which  favor 
their  positions,  have  embraced  the  hypothesis  that  the  matter  of  our 
globe  was  originally  in  a  state  of  thin  vapor,  produced  by  intense 
heat,  and  that,  as  this  body  of  vapor  gradually  cooled  down,  it  became 
more  dense,  and  in  due  time  the  surface  became  so  cool  that  the 
matter  began  to  consolidate  and  form  a  crust  of  rocks,  which  slowly 
increased  in  thickness  inwardly,  while  heat  and  moisture  and  frost 
and  other  agents  acting  on  the  external  surface,  caused  a  disintegration 
of  the  rocks  as  already  stated ;  and  when  some  thousands  of  years  had 
passed  away,  and  numerous  layers  of  stratified  rocks  had  been  super- 
imposed upon  the  original  crust,  by  the  precipitation  or  deposition^  of 
matter  held  in  aqueous  solution,  and  derived  from  the  disintegration 
of  the  primitive  rocks,  then  the  pent  fires  in  the  centre  of  the  globe 
became  impatient  of  their  confinement,  and  rose  up  in  their  wrath,  and 
burst  through  their  prison  walls,  now  strengthened  by  the  continual 
accumulations  of  hundreds  of  centuries ;  and  thus,  not  only  hills  and 
mountains  were  formed,  but  islands  and  continents  were  lifted  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  made  dry  land,  and  portions  of  the 
unstratified  rocks  or  original  crusts  were  thrust  up  through  the  super- 
incumbent layers,  and  thrown  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

105.  I  say  there  are  many  facts  which  greatly  favor  this  Plutonian 
hypothesis  so  much  in  vog^e  among  geologists  at  the  present  day: 
and  yet  I  cannot  feel  convinced  that  the  objections  against  it  are  not 
more  powerful  than  the  facts  in  favor  of  it.  Besides,  I  conceive  that 
efvery  fact  which  the  advocates  for  this  hypothesis  adduce  in  its  sup- 
pcfft,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  aqueous  origin  of  the  globe.  But 
after  all,  it  is  of  little  importance  to  the  argument  which  I  have  in 
view,  whether  the  Plutonian  or  the  Neptunian  hypothesis  is  the  true 
one  ;  since,  in  either  case,  the  general  positions  which  I  have  advanced 
concerning  the  original  forms  and  primitive  combinations  of  matter  are 
equally  sustained.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  of  much  importance  to  ;ny  argu- 
ment, that  any  geological  theory  should  be  established. 

106.  The  great  points  I  wish  to  prove  are,  first,  that  the  natural 
elements  of  matter  are  very  few  in  number,  and  probably  a  single 
one;  secondly,  that  essentially  the  same  matter  is  common  to  all 
material  forms  both  of  the  inorganic  and  organic  world ;  and  therefore 
the  essential  difference  between  inorganic  and  organic  forms  of  matter, 

i8  not  in  the  matter  itself,  of  which  they  are  composed,  but  exclusively 
tie  constitutional  laws  of  aggregation  and  arrangement ;  and  thirdlyf 
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that  all  the  affinities,  properties,  and  laws  of  matter,  established  and 
brought  into  action  daring  the  formation,  and  up  to  the  completion  of 
the  inorganic  world,  necessarily  ended  in  Inorganic  aggregations  and 
forms,  and  beyond  which  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  go. 

107.  The  first  of  these  points  I  have  shown  to  be  exceedingly  pro- 
bable ;  the  second  is  unquestionably  true  ;  and  the  third  admits  not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  To  suppose  that  the  action  of  inorganic  aflQ- 
nities  could  terminate  in  organic  arrangement,  is  to  assume  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time ; 
and  to  say  that  organic  afiBnities  could  grow  out  of  any  inorganic 
properties  of  matter,  is  equally  contradictory  and  absurd.  If  inor- 
ganic affinities  or  properties  are  exerted,  inorganic  results  necessarily 
take  plaee ;  and  no  combination  of  inorganic  material  causes  can  pos- 
sibly produce  an  organic  e£fect.  For  it  is  only  by  counteracting  and 
orercoming  and  8usi)ending  the  inorganic  affinities,  and  destroying 
the  inorganic  aggregations,  that  matter  can  be  brought  into  organic 
aggregation,  and  established  in  the  organic  c(mstitution.  Hence  it  is 
always  and  to  all  extent  necessarily  true,  that  the  inorganic  affinities 
are  directly  opposed  to  the  organic  affinities ;  and  therefore  the  latter 
could,  in  no  possible  way,  spring  from  the  former,  nor  from  any 
results  of  the  former. 

108.  The  atheistical  notions  concerning  the  origin  of  organic  forms 
of  matter,  and  of  mind,  are  therefore  utterly  unphilosophical,  and 
entirely  destitute  of  any  foundation  in  scientific  truth,  and  idl  attempts 
to  account  for  vitality  upon  any  principles  appert^ning  to  the  physical 
cr  chemical  properties  of  matter  must  necessarily  end  in  error  and 
absurdity.  To  say  that  life  is  the  result  of  peciUiar  organization  of 
matter,  is  obviously  and  egregiously  absurd ;  because  we  know  that 
organization  is  always  and  necessarily  the  result  of  vital  action;  and 
therefore,  excepting  the  first  act  of  creation,  vitality  has  always  pro- 
duced orgauization,  and  propagated  and  perpetuated  itself  in  and 
through  orp:aiiized  matter;  but  has  never  been,  and  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  ever  be  produced  by  organized  matter  not  possessing 
life.  And  the  notion  that  the  organized  matter  of  our  world  belongs  to 
a  state  of  things  which  has  eternally  existed,  is  entirely  contradictory 
to  all  that  we  know  of  the  nature  of  things. 

109.  The  inorganic  world  left  to  itself,  with  all  its  properties  and 
powers  in  continual  activity  and  perpetual  operation,  would  neces- 
sarily have  remained  for  ever  within  the  precincts  of  inorganic  law 
and  structure.  The  solitary  ocean  would  have  rolled  on  in  its  eternal 
flow  and  ebb  of  tides, — evaporation  and  clouds  and  rain, — lightnings 
and  thunders  and  tempestuous  winds,  and  raging  hurricanes,  and 
wintry  storms, — and  spring  and  summer  skies,  and  balmy  airs,  and 
bright  and  glorious  sunshine,  and  sultry  heat, — and  congealing  frost, 
— and  night  and  day,  would  have  succeeded  in  endless  and  unfer- 
tilizing  rounds ;  while  on  the  surface  of  the  solid  and  the  liquid  globe, 
and  in  its  bosom,  and  deep  within  its  bowels,  the  busy  chemistry  of 
inorganic  nature  would  have  carried  on  its  unceasing  processes,  trans- 
muting substances,  and  multiplying  the  varieties  of  forms  and  pro- 
perties, and  kindling  subterraneous  fires  to  burst  into  volca.i\Ofe^,  «a\^ 
to  rend  the  globe  with  tremendous  earthquakes,  and  heave  t\ie  legvvV^isVj 
concentric  strata  of  Its  racks  into  wild  irregularity  and  disoiOLex  \  ^^*^ 
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torbing  tlms  the  smooth  rotundity  of  its  surface,  and  producing  lofty 
mountains  and  deep  valleys,  and  ploughing  channels  for  the  streams 
and  rivers,  and  scooping  out  new  dwelling-places  for  the  ocean :  but 
not  a  tree  nor  plant  nor  blade  of  grass,  nor  any  other  organic  form  of 
matter,  could  possibly  have  been  produced  by  any  or  all  of  the  affinities 
and  properties  and  powers  of  that  lonely  and  lifeless  world ! 

110.  Men,  in  the  gloomy  or  the  sensual  darkness  of  their  minds, 
and  in  the  temerity  of  indomitable  pride,  may  speculate  as  they  will, 
but  sound  philosophy  and  the  truth  of  science  pause  on  the  confines 
of  the  inorganic  world,  and  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  necessity 
of  an  intelligent  and  designing  Omnipotence,  to  superinduce  new  laws 
of  action  and  arrangement,  and  establish  new  constitutions,  by  which 
matter  shall  be  set  free  from  the  dominion  of  its  more  primitive 
affiiiities,  and  lifted  up  above  its  former  state  of  being,  Mid  forced  into 
arrangements  and  structures  and  tissues  and  organs  and  systems, 
entirely  different  from  any  of  its  previous  forms,  by  the  action  of 
affinities  which  cannot  co-operate  nor  efficiently  co-exist  in  the  least 
possible  measure,  with  any  of  the  inorganic  affinities :  nay,  indeed, 
which  cannot  act,  but  to  resist  and  subdue  the  inorganic  affinities ; 
which  cannot  erect  their  own  peculiar  superstructures,  according  to 
their  own  specific  economy,  without  overcoming  and  demolishing  at 
every  step  the  affinities  and  structures  of  inorganic  matter  (8G). 

111.  How,  then,  could  any  primitive  condition  of  inorganic  matter 
ever  have  produced,  by  any  of  its  intrinsic  properties  or  powers,  a 
single  blade  of  grass,  or  the  simplest  form  of  vegetable  existence?  It 
is  not  possible!  and  such  an  opinion  cannot  be  embraced  without 
a  credulity  which  shuts  its  eyes  against  the  light  of  science,  and  far 
iizcoeeds  the  darkest  superstltionB  of  the  human  race. 
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LECTUBE    III. 

AHftimi  of  BHMar  wmyowd  oftte  MBwdaBiiift— Water  Um 


BftviM  or  BHMar  oomyowd  oTtte  oMwrtotnli  wotir  tho jutaMlpil motarW 
fron  wlildi  >BgotiMM  an  ftirwort  The  4iflbr«it  TMttiato  tiTwtwmi  produoed 
flnoM  the  MHiie  anfatariiili  ladi,  iteftud  lawtoT  floiHttiiiloii  and  niattoii— Animal 
bodha  not  pwdiwed  by  iooqpade  or  TigalaUe  afltetHw  TiwiVliBy  dUferaiit— 
flit  etMllMloiial  aeomn'  o#  aatare  faTmananl  If  uaa  wwn  ont  ctL  mattar 
omM  aot  wpwdaaa  Mm—JaliBal  wbalaiiewi,  hov  fomiad— Iba  eoa^owion  and 
pnopeHiMaf  laoneaaietiodlaa  OqpMiiaed  bodiat  derlva  thofar  aiMmea  ftom  pt»- 
aiKliigofniiiaadbodiaa— Onaak  akBMDtaL  bow  igrmad  and  ancaiifBd— Organte 
bodte  nMiirtofbo»  MOdi  and  ftdda-^nmr  taka  the  Ijm  of  tha  bodiM  ttaat 

"  a  Ibwtd  ■tate-  VttaBly  forftta  gravltiiflnin    ITalHi  lia  law  of 

'  tbodtantantotnociBiiioftiiiiiaofinattflrwiiMilifei 


Hflii  iriiaf inii  anlmalf^  hafw  prawrvad— ftaiwrnntatinnofaabataiiBoa  lifcttnnlnatea 
in  dBalli--iiiitriillftjofor8iurietema--PraMr^  cmnipon  to  aD,  onpniaed  bodice  — 
nftnnea  batwaan  antmal  aad  vagafeaUo  bodlea— Properties  paeuar  to  anlmala— 
llawto  af  eliamieiiy  to  pi»yiiQloiB^»\ltality  decompoiei  cfaondcal  etanento— The 

of  tfriny  dapenda  not  on  Seir  matter  bal  thdr  oMiitttnttWi"CoMtitnttoaaA 

aadxdatlDna  of  aadi  and  orery  thing. 


112.  It  it,  then,  as  alreftdy  stated  (106),  by  dttSBrent  aggregations 
flftiie  fame  elementarj  atoms  of  wbich  air  and  water,  rodks  and  earths, 
an  fbnned,  that  Ti^Eetal»le substances  andfbrms are  prodnoed.  Water 
ktiie  principal  material  which  enters  into' the  yegetaUe  stmcture. 
The  atmoqdifife  also  affords  a  portion  of  the  nntriment  of  Tegetables ; 
lad  U^  and  heat  are  concerned  in  the  aodTify  of  figetable  life, 
andinT^getable  growth,  and  qualities  and  forms.  But  ijl  these  sub- 
rtanoes,  or  forms  of  matter,  on  entering  into  the  vogatable  organic 
stmcture,  forego  thdr  Inorganic  forms  and  characters  and  qualities, 
and  become  v^etable  organic  matter.  The  oxygen  and  hjdrogen  and 
earbon  of  inorgianic  chemistrf,  by  yirtue  of  new  laws,  new  actions 
and  new  arrangements,  become  vegetable  sap,  and  this,  by  various 
new  arrangements  resulting  from  vital  action,  becomes  sd&id  wood 
and  bark  and  leaf  and  blossom,  and  color  and  odor,  and  fruit  and  resin 
and  gum,  etc.,  etc.  But  while  these  compose  the  vegetable  structure, 
and  whUe  vegetable  life  exerts  its  controlling  energy,  it  cannot,  with 
strictest  propriety,  be  said,  that  there  is  any  such  substance  as  oxygen, 
or  hydrogen,  or  carbon  within  the  vital  domain:  these  sulMrfiances  can 
only  be  detected  as  such,  when  they  have  been  set  free  from  the  vege- 
table structure  and  arrangement,  aad  have  returned  agidn  to  the 
inorganic  state. 

118.  Tet,  notwithstanding  vegetable  substances  have  their  fixed 
and  peculiar  laws  of  constitution  essentially  different  ft^m  those  of 
inorganic  arrangement,  there  is,  nevertheless,  such  an  exact  adaptation 
of  the  constitnfions  of  these  different  structures  to  each  other,  that 
the  most  determinate  and  fixed  and  important  laws  of  relation  exist 
between  them. 

114.  Here,  again,  if  the  vegetable  and  inorganic  world  be  left  to 
itself,  it  is  not  possible  for  any,  nor  for  all  of  its  material  propeTtVeft 
and  powers,  separately  or  combined,    to  produce  animal  life  and 
structure  and  targanhattion,  and  its  self'noukahiug  and  self-propagtv- 

^^^^'^/J^^r^J'^,  «Jto/W6»  predominate,  inorganic  atructxiw 

aeffemariJrremJitf,    If  vegetable  organic  afflnities  nredoTniTiftt^    vMm- 

iMtstnuftimntoeeaarily  results,     Tbav^  «.«t;i*    P™pnunate,  ve©&- 
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because  they  directly  counteract  each  other:  and  if  it  were  possible 
for  them  to  be  simultaneously  co-eflScient,  thev  could  not  go  together 
in  the  production  of  a  third  substance,  differing  from  inorganic,  and 
from  vegetable  organic  structure,  and  of  a  higher  order  of  nature  than 
either ;  but  of  necessity  from  the  nature  of  things,  they  would  arrest 
each  other  and  remain  in  belligerent  equilibrio.  Besides,  if  it  were 
possible  for  laws  of  action  and  constitution  to  arise  from  any  condition 
-  of  inorganic  and  vegetable  matter,  by  which  animal  life  and  structure 
and  organization  could  be  produced,  such  laws,  in  order  to  accomplish 
such  systematic  results,  must  necessarily  arise  from  the  nature  of 
things,  and  therefore,  of  neciessity,  must  be  as  permanent  in  their 
existence  and  activity  as  the  nature  of  things  from  which  they  spring. 
But  such  are  the  constitutional  laws  and  relations  of  things,  that  they 
cannot  essentially  alter  their  natures  without  ceasing  to  exist ;  fwr  the 
nature  of  thing t  dependt  not  on  the  matter  of  which  they  are  formed,  but 
on  the  laws  of  constitution  by  which  the  matter  is  arranged  (106).  Hence, 
therefore,  if  it  were  possible  for  laws  of  action  and  coiy^titution  to  arise 
from  any  condition  of  inorganic  and  vegetable  matter,  by  which 
animal  structure  and  organization  and  function  could  be  produced* 
then  of  necessity,  in  the  nature  of  things,  such  laws  would  still  con- 
tinue to  exist  and  to  produce  their  results ;  and  living  animal  bodies 
would  not  depend  on  the  vital  power  and  economy  for  their  successive 
origination,  but  on  the  physical  laws  by  which  they  are  first  produced. 
Yet  we  know  that  these  things  are  not  so :  and  who  with  a  sane  mind 
can  believe,  that  if  every  human  being  were,  at  this  moment,  destroyed 
fh)m  the  face  of  the  earth,  matter,  with  all  its  inorganic  and  vegetable 
and  animal  properties  and  powers,  could,  in  millions  of  years,  or  even 
an  eternity  of  time,  reproduce  the  human  species,  or  raise  a  hair's 
breadth  above  the  order  of  beipg  which  now  exists  next  on  the  scale 
toman? 

115.  If  animal  matter  were,  in  its  ultimate  elements,  essentially 
different  from  vegetable  and  inorganic  matter,  then  might  we  suppose 
that  obeying  laws  peculiar  to  its  nature,  it  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment peculiar  to  itself,  without  opposing  or  in  any  manner  interfering 
with  the  inorganic  and  vegetable  affinities  :  but  when  we  know  that 
animal  matter  resolved  even  to  the  experimental  elements  of  chemistry, 
is  in  reality  nothing  but  inorganic  matter,  common  to  all  material 
.forms  and  substances,  we  see  that  it  is  not  in  any  possible  degree  the 
nature  of  the  matter,  hut  the  constitutional  laws  of  arrangement,  on  which 
aU  the  form*  and  properties  and  peculiarities  of  material  substances  depend. 
Hence,  therefore,  of  necessity,  the  laws  of  arrangement  from  which 
animskl  structure  residts,  are  not  only  opposed  to  the  laws  of  inorganic 
and  vegetable  arrangement,  but  altogether  of  a  higher  order ;  superin- 
duced by  a  Power  extrinsic  from  matt<;r,  by  an  Intelligence  adequate 
to  the  great  designs  of  nature,  and  by  a  power  competent  for  the  ful- 
filment of  its  designs. 

116.  A  truly  philosophic  and  scientific  mind  cannot  indeed  ask  for  a 
more  complete  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  an  intelligent,  omnipo- 
tent, and  benevolent  First  Cause,  than  is  afforded  by  an  accurate  know- 

j^adge  of  the  laws  of  the  various  material  structures  and  forms,  and 
WMides  of  existence. 

^  By  the  coatrolling  power  of  peculiar  laws  of  action  which 
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overcome  and  suspend  the  inorganic  affinities,  and  wLich  also  demolish 
the  v^etable  structure,  matter  is  set  free,  or  rather  forced  from  its 
previous  forms  of  aggregation,  and  compelled  to  take  on  the  arrange- 
ment, and  enter  inio  the  structure,  and  compose  the  organs  of  living 
animal  bodies ;  where  it  remains  in  reluctant  vassalage,  till,  having 
fulfilled  the  purpose  of  the  system,  the  subservience  to  the  vital  econo- 
my, it  is  regularly  discharged  from  the  vital  domain — or  until  the 
vital  power  is  wholly  worn  out  or  overcome  and  destroyed,  when  it 
returns  again  to  the  more  primiiive  dominion  of  inorganic  affinities 
and  aggregations,  there  to  continue  in  the  simpler  and  more  permanent 
forms  of  inorganic  matter,  or  be  subject  to  its  various  changes,  until  per- 
haps it  is  again  forced  into  the  comparatively  brief  endurance  of  vege- 
table or  animal  organic  laws  of  life;  and  so  on,  in  the  perpetual 
round  of  inorganic  and  vegetable  and  animal  structure,  matter  takes 
its  course,  obedient  to  the  various  laws  which  comprise  the  several 
constitutions  of  those  forms. 

118.  Thus,  from  the  same  primordial  atoms  of  which  all  vegetable 
and  mineral  substances  are  made,  the  living  animal  blood  is  also  formed, 
simply  by  a  different  arrangement  resulting  from  laws  of  action  which 
neither  existed  in  any  of  the  previous  forms,  nor  sprung  from  any  of 
the  previous  conditions  or  properties  of  matter,  but  were  instituted 
and  established  in  a  permanent  economy  by  a  supreme  Intelligent  and 
designing  Power.  By  a  different  arrangement  of  the  matter  composing 
this  same  living  blood,  the  cellular  substance  of  the  animal  is  formed. 
By  a  still  different  an*angement,  the  animal  muscle  is  formed  from  the 
same  blood ;.  and  by  a  still  different  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  the  ,« 
same  blood,  it  formed  the  living  animal  nerve,  which  is  the  most 
remarkable  for  its  peculiar  properties  and  powers,  of  any  known  mate- 
rial structure.  And  thus  every  solid  and  every  secreted  fluid  of  the 
body  is  formed  from  the  blood,  by  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  of  matter ;  and  this  is  purely  a  result  of  vital  power,  acting  and 
accomplishing  its  en<l8  in  direct  op])osition  to  the  chemical  affinities  of 
inorganic  matter,  and  differing  essentially  in  its  nature  and  effects 
from  the  vegetable  organic  economy. 

119.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  all  material  bodies  and  substances 
are  formed  from  essentially  the  same  matter,  by  different  arrangements 
of  its  primordial  atoms,  yet,  by  virtue  of  their  different  laws  of  con- 
stitution, organic  and  inorganic  bodies  and  substances  differ  essentially 
from  each  other  in  their  natures  and  properties. 

120.  Inorganic  bodies,  resulting  from  the  more  primitive  affinities 
and  simple  aggregations  of  matter  (106),  may,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  chemistry,  consists  of  a  single  one  of  those  substances  which 
are  called  elements  ;  or  of  a  combination  of  two  of  them ;  or  of  four 
of  them,  in  double  binary  compounds ;  or  of  six  of  them,  in  triple 
binary  compounds.   They  may  also  exist  in  the  solid  or  liquid  or  gaseous 
forms ;  yet  every  organic  body  consists  wholly,  either  of  the  solid  or 
liquid  or  gaseous  form  of  matter ;  and  all  its  parts  are  alike  in  structure 
and  jiroiMirties,  and  may  exist  as  well  when  separated  into  portions  or 
broken  into  fragments,  as  when  united  in  a  single  volume  or  maaa. 
But  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous;  wijether  composed  of  one  or 
more  of  the  ahewJcaJ  eh'iiwnts,   the uggngniions  and  lUTiiu-ewvciWl^  ol 
ihe  atoms  of  maiter  iu  ever)- pukiitmc^  (uJve  place  uccoraiug  Vo  tiXftOL| 
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constitutional  laws,  and  in  a  regular  and  determinate  manner ;  so  that 
the  intimate  structure  of  each  form  of  matter  is  always  true  to  its  own 
nature.  Still,  however,  the  constitutional  laws  of  aggregation  in  in- 
organic bodies  do  not  define  the  shape  nor  determine  the  size  of  the 
general  mass,  and  therefore,  while  their  molecular  arrangement  is  al- 
ways strictly  determinate  and  true  to  their  nature,  their  general  mass 
is  either  regular  or  irregular  in  shape,  and  large  or  small  in  size,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  the  action  of  accidental  causes,  and 
without  in  the  least  degi*ee  affecting  their  nature  or  properties:  and 
they  are  increased  or  diminished  in  size,  or  changed  in  shape,  not  by 
any  internal  economy  of  growth  or  decrement,  but  by  the  simple  accre- 
tion of  matter  to,  or  attrition  of,  it  from  the  surface. 

121.  Organized  bodies,  as  we  have  seen  (106),  do  not  result  ttom  the 
action  of  the  more  primitive  affinities  of  matter,  but  are  produced  by 
a  permanently  established  constitutional  economy,  the  intrinsic  forces 
of  which  counteract  and  overcome  those  affinities,  and  bring  the  ele- 
mentary atoms  of  matter  into  arrangements  wholly  different  from 
those  of  inorganic  substances  (107)  ;  and  the  forces  of  this  economy  do 
not  act,  as  it  were,  unembodied  and  at  large  on  the  natural  elements 
of  matter,  but  their  operations  are  always  confined  to  living  bodies, 
consisting  of  a  system  of  organs,  in  and  by  which  they  producjs  their 
]ieculiar  effects,  and  transmute  inorganic  substances  into  the  substances 
and  structures  and  organs  of  living,  vegetable,  and  animal  bodies. 
All  organized  bodies,  therefore,  are,  of  necessity,  produced  only  by  the 
controlling  power  and  action  of  the  vital  forces  of  living  organized 

Y  bodies ;  or  in  other  words,  all  organized  bodies  necessarily  derive  their 
existence  from  preexisting  organized  bodies. 

122.  In  the  peculiar  processes  by  which  the  vital  economy  trans- 
forms the  common  matter  of  the  inorganic  world  into  the  organized 
matter  of  living  bodies,  those  simple  forms  of  organic  matter  are  pro- 
duced which  are  called  the  organic  elements,  and  which,  according 
to  chemical  analysis  of  dead  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  are  composed 
(generally  spealdng)  in  the  vegetable  of  three,  and  in  the  animal  of 
four,  of  those  substances  called  the  inorganic  elements.  But  as  the 
peculiar  combinations  and  arrangements  by  which  the  organic  elements 
are  formed,  can  only  be  effected  by  the  vital  forces  and  actions  of  the 
living  organs,  so  it  is  impossible  by  any  other  means  or  in  any  other 
manner  to  produce  the  organic  elements. 

123.  Wlien  the  living  body  has  elaborated  its  own  elements  from  the 
various,  and  even  very  different  materials  on  which  its  assimilating 
forces  act,  it  distributes  them  to  every  part  of  the  system  by  an  intei*- 
nal  economy  peculiar  to  organized  bodies,  and  in  the  most  regular 
and  determinate  manner  arranges  them  in  its  several  structures  and 
organs,  and  thus  incorporates  and  identifies  them  with  itself. 

124.  These  interesting  processes  and  results  require  that  organized 
bodies  should  be  composed  of  both  solids  and  fiuids ;  of  solids  cUfferent 
in  character  and  properties  arranged  into  organs,  and  these  endowed 
with  peculiar  functional  powers,  and  so  associated  as  to  form  of  the 
whole  a  single  system ;  and  of  fluids  contained  in  those  organs,  and 

'^oJdingsncb  consthutioDoX  relation  to  the  solids  as  that  the  existence, 
^are,  and  the  properties  of  both,  mutually  and  necessarily  depend 
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125.  As  the  vital  forces  b^  which  organized  substances  are  produced, 
always  and  of  necessity  act  m  and  by  the  organs  of  living  bodies  (121), 
as  intrinsic  constitutional  properties  or  powers,  so  the  operations  and 
results  of  the  vital  economy  are  governed  and  determined  by  the 
organic  constitution  of  the  body  in  which  it  acts ;  and  hence,  all 
organized  bo^es  not  only  derive  their  existence  from  pre-existing 
organized  bodies,  but  necessarily  also  take  on  the  type  of  the  bodies 
from  which  they  spring,  and  are  of  the  same  internal  and  external 
structure  and  form ;  and  when  no  disturbing  causes  modify  the  result 
of  the  general  organic  economy,  they  naturally  come  to  the  same  size. 
And  consequently,  all  organized  bodies  have,  within  a  certain  range, 
their  specific  proportions  and  shape  and  size ;  by  which,  as  a  general 
fact,  they  are  not  only  distinguished  from  inorganic  bodies,  but  speci- 
fically from  each  other. 

126.  Not  only  the  intimate  structure,  but  the  general  conformation 
of  pai*ts,  and  the  acljustment  of  properties  in  organized  bodies,  there- 
fore, depend  on  the  action  of  the  vital  forces  and  the  general  control 
of  the  vital  economy ;  and  life  maintains  its  dominion  over  the  organized 
miuis,  and  preserves  in  all  its  parts  an  integrity  of  structure  and  of 
function,  not  only  by  counteracting  and  overcoming  the  inorganic  affi- 
nities, in  its  process  of  assimilation  and  organization,  but  by  resisting 
the  action  of  foreign  powers  and  influences.  For,  while  the  chemical 
affinities  of  inorganic  matter  are  more  completely  overcome  and  subdued 
by  vitality  withhi  its  own  organic  domain,  chemical  agents  and  the 
physical  laws  of  nature  are  continually  exerting  their  influence  on 
living  bodies,  causing  an  expenditure  of  vital  power,  and  tending  to 
the  destruction  of  the  vital  constitution,  and  the  decomposition  of  the 
organized  matter. 

127.  From  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of  the  vital  exist- 
ence of  organized  bodies,  therefore,  life  mtdntains  a  continual  conflict 
with  opposing  forces :  and  hence  it  has  with  beauty  and  propriety 
been  said,  that  *  life  is  a  forced  state,' — '  a  temporary  victory  over  the 
causes  which  induce  death.' 

128.  The  common  law  of  matter,  which  in  our  world  causes  all 
bodies  to  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  acts  equally  on  inorganic 
and  organic  bodies,  and,  therefore,  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  this  law, 
that  vegetable  vitality  reuses  up  the  sap,  and  constructs  the  vegetable 
form;  and  almost  every  function  and  action  of  animal  boddes,  is 
performed  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  gravity.  The  ascending  fluids ; 
the  act  of  standing,  and  walking,  and  raising  the  hand,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
all  vital  performances,  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  gravitation. 

129.  Again,  it  is  a  common  law  in  physics,  that  heat  always  seeks 
an  equilibrium  of  temperature  in  contiguous   bodies;   that   is,  the 
hotter  body  always  imparts  its  heat  to  the  colder  one  in    contact, 
until  they  are  both  of  the  same  temperature:  and  this  law  appertains 
to  all  forms  of  matter,  inorganic  and  organic.    Living  bodies  give 
off  their  heat  to  colder  bodies  in  contact,  the  same  as  inorganic  bodies, 
an<l  but  for  their  peculiar  powers,  would  soon  become  of  the  same  tem- 
perature of  contiguous  bodies  or  the  surrounding  medium.    By  Vittuft 
of  vitality,   however,  thej-  are  enabled  to  maintain  a  tenipeT3LV.\xx^ 
peculiar  to  themselves^— not  by  suspen^ng  or  counteracting  the  coir 
jaaa  Jaw  a  beat,  but  by  generating  beat,  according  to  t\ie  wwx\» 


Hit  F^'BiBL  cr  1^7  dsii'inizir  of  iif  cx.?*^  u.  uu  Inrmaatn.  li  rsper. 
L"5-eL  "iiH  i-»v^«5:  (r"tie:  (jf  T*-wiaiiiit  iii*..  vuo.  n.  &  «£■»-  (if  acdiiST, 
jirM.er^-Mf  L  lezciemrizT*  T«e?uliii:  xi  iis^Y. .  anC  uxv  it-  miir*  itflurfi- 
bu.-T  UK  'jit-^  T-m  iLTunuL  liii.  uiC  eqiKsolrj'  n:  liif  liicber  kjws^  of 
auiiuii.  sliKiMXi'-'.  TxK  lemiieruTiiT*!  n:  ihf  iiiiiiib£  lilood.  iic  zssstacet 
it.  iL  L  ZHii^u.'7  rnTiuiv  mui^  uhiit  nhu^TE'eipiiT  dcpreeF :  md  31 3budlf 
vari*tt  Tvi  ueir-»«  Irrm.  uiif  iMiim.  "rhezis  tbc-  lenqtermcT  rfdie  tot- 
ruuiitLur  utiui*siiiftsr!:  m  rrenrr  ascrcsF  liejpir  aen«.  or  two  ^sadned 
liXiL  ^urj  d«£r*>»  biKn-t  i;  mn  aefcrr|;r  riialinr,  acD£  tot  aoon  ihe 
uiiiiic  ir-l.  'i»t  uf  -OK  «mii  isxEnHnLmrt  of  ^  ncrmiBdnip  kt! 

IBL  'ViisL  iHac  n:;:*  ol  inrrvioiir  )Kidi«s.  is  raiss  ifagr  lenyeiM  luc 
inr  cr^ji;^  '■•?m  Tnin.i'.ai.T:Tir  i»^  rr  h»  qnkSirr  ir  HmffizMOL  to  ibcm ; 
Liic  Ijviiir  bT=-TTiu'  iKtdiM  Tuosiij  (rffniireS'Tesisi  xbe  ftakm  cf  taoriiaic 
iieir..  uii  ui^ir  i^aL^terknirt  i£  rcrn-  lizLie.  if  h  kH  eik^^aadbr  h»  dircct 
^'tnniT'ii't'-Krirn  i:  iLeiL  kf  Aeflc     iTufx  erCTBsir  bwL.  dMTCfoKt,  tcrres 

d'js  i:  h.  hr«:if[iJL  nutUisr:  jmsizT'tCT  ui£  nogasii^Bhr.  PasiuT«lj« 
tnr  b'jLliic  u  fc  siiiLiiIi:«  c»l  ibf-  nerrraif  frstenL  and  i£rw^  tkat,  on 
iSa  orruif  uii  resH^^if-  ^{iitfrkl^T.  tmc  tbw  inmaiuuiig  Tisil  and  ftino- 
tiuzikl  biiivirr :  Xind  ZK-fuh-f^T.  lor  «ij€^«cnig  1^  usBpenzm  of  the 
vizrrcniDcizxr  2ii£!=rniz.  kikc  liitf  jrpreniinp  i^  radaaaon  of  inainidc 
luati^  H«!:i».  liit  iDc<ire  bsftJiLftl^T  Turraic«i»  d>e  rhiJ  pew  is,  in  ani- 
Siiu  bcfcL;*^.  -iLe  'wn^r  iLre  tbtj  eoahied  to  sasndn  ibe  t^uifn^  of 
vjA  itzid  ifttL.1. 

1^1.  OrrbzJ:^  Bzruirsmez:!  of  naner.  beSzi^  ae  wbare  aeen  (106) 
tzrir  r*ft-*J;  c4  riuu  fjTCfs  -rhScrh  K>«mie!raa  aad  smpeod  tbe  more  pii- 
BuuTcr  k"^'  iiSes  oT  iz>':>i^pLn5c  marur.  dcftends  entiidy  liar  its  penna- 
xke&(9&.  r.'Zi  xht  C9C*LTrc'lHsc  poorer  of  Titalnr:  benoe,  wben  organic 
armiirmieLi  is  derircired.  ii  is  always  br  tbe  xnaneiT  of  tbe  inoiganlc 
alEidi:«is^  aasernug  tbeir  pricir  claim  to  tbe  osiganixed  matter ;  and  con- 
MqiMfBt]  J,  organic  bodies  wben  tb«T  oeaw  to  lire,  begin  immediately 
xo  decar;  or,  in  other  words  tbor  matter  begins  to  lemm  to  the 
domiDJoa  of  ii}':'rgamc  affiniues  and  lawv.  and  to  enter  into  inorganic 
ikfrsgnsAiioji*  and  forxos.  But  while  ritaliiT  maintains  its  predominance, 
it  r»#in«  tbe  action  of  the  principles  of  dcci^,  and  preGerres  tbe  matter 
Within  its  precincifi.  in  its  living  oiganic  nature  and  condition  and 
pou'ers.  Thus  vegetaUs  and  animal  bodies  being  deprired  oi  their 
riulit  J  (unless  anSlciallj  presv-Tred)  soon  decay  and  pass  into  inorganic 
arraDgr^ments  and  forms  of  matter:  yet  Tcgetiible  seeds  and  roots  nave 
been  pre^rred  by  their  vitaliiy  for  thousands  of  years,  with  all  their 
proi^rtie«  and  powers  so  perfeot,  that  even  after  a  lapse  of  centuries, 
on  (xfiRg  place^l  in  a  genial  soil,  they  hare  vegetated,  and  grown  like 
tb<;  prfj<luctluns  of  the  preceding  year.  And,  in  like  manner,  some 
of  tbe  animal  creation,  such  as  toads  and  frogs,  have  been  preserved 
by  their  organic  vitality,  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  for  hun- 
tiredi!  and  tbou.«aads  of  years ;  and  on  beinf  set  free  from  their  incar- 
ceration in  the  bosom  of  solid  rocks,  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
having  avrakened  again  from  their  living  death,  and  exerted  their 
/jotrerfi  of  Jocomotion.  But  if  the  vUaWVy  ot  Wiosfe  Vm^es  bo  extinct 
tf^iien  tbejr  are  6rst  surrounded  by  tbemaLVXer  cjI  W^  t«w^^«A!\^V<(SDL 

^Aat  matter  is  in  a  fluid  state,  or  if  tliey  Yie«nTtoun^wJL'«\«ja.  tiqW^^. 

f^te  of  hibernaiion  or  of  suspended  animaXiou^  wA  >u\3k«a  ^XmMV^  Xs^ 
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destroyed,  the  fluid  enters  into  the  cavities  of  the  bodies,  and  bj  its 
peculiar  qualities  so  acts  upon  the  organized  matter,  that  it  foregoes 
its  organic  arrangement,  and  takes  on  the  aggregation  of  the  rock  in 
which  it  is  entomb^jd,  retaining  only  the  genend  outlines  of  its  animal 
form ;  and  thus  becomes  an  animal  petrifaction.  Vegetable  substances 
are  also  frequently  petrified  or  transmuted  in  the  same  manner.  '  I 
have  often  seen  amidst  quantities  of  mineral  ore  brought  into  this  city 
for  manufacturing  purposes,'  says  Mr.  John  Far,  an  extensive  practical 
chemist  of  Philadelphia,  *  pieces  of  wood,  which  at  one  end  were  partly 
carbonated,  in  the  middle  completely  carbonated,  and  at  the  other  end 
changed  into  sulphuret  of  iron,  hard  enough  to  strike  fire  ^th  a  flint.' 

182.  Thus  in  every  case,  so  long  as  vitiJity  maintains  its  dominion 
over  the  matter  which  is  forced  into  its  organic  structure,  it  preserves 
that  matter  from  the  power  of  inorganic  affinities,  but  when  that  con- 
servative principle  is  destroyed,  matter  returns,  as  by  a  more  deeply 
written  instinct,  to  its  more  primitive  and  inorganic  forms. 

138.  Vitality,  as  I  have  already  stated  (108),  is  not  in  the  least  pos- 
sible degree  the  result  of  peculiar  arrangements  of  matter,  but  the 
peculiar  arrangements  of  matter  composing  organic  bodies  are  always 
the  results  of  vital  action,  and  depend  on  vital  power  and  vital  action 
for  their  continuance ;  and  hence,  living  bodies  not  only  derive  their 
origin  from  pre-existing  beings  like  themselves  (125),  but  also,  in  a 
perfect  state,  always  possess  faculties  and  powers  by  which  vitality 
perpetuates  itself,  in  connexion  with  organization,  in  the  successive 
propagation  of  organized  bodies.  And  hence  also  (126),  when  that 
peculiar  condition  of  organized  bodies  on  which  the  operations  of  the 
vital  economy  depend,  is  either  violently  destroyed  or  gradually  worn 
out,  the  vital  actions  cease,  and  life  becomes  extinct ;  and  the  indivi- 
dual existence  of  the  body  terminates  in  death,  and  the  matter  composing 
it  yields  to  the  action  of  inorganic  affinities,  and  dissolution  and  decay 
sucoeed.  As  a  general  law,  therefore,  organic  bodies,  from  their  very 
nature  and  condition,  are  less  permanent  in  their  modes  of  existence 
than  inorganic  bodies  are. 

184.  S€«,  in  yonder  peaceful  and  silent  retirement,  that  gray,  moss- 
covered  rock,  rendered  hoary  and  venerable  by  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
and  deeply  wrinkled  in  its  ancient  brow  by  the  waveless  and  noiseless, 
but  swiftly  gliding  current  of  time.  Beside  it  stands,  in  full  develop- 
ment and  early  vigor,  a  noble  oak  whose  large  and  powerful  branches 
stretch  abroad,  in  bold  deflance  of  the  storms  of  heaven  In  the  shadow 
of  that  stately  tree,  and  under  the  covert  of  that  veneraMe  rock,  a  little 
boy,  full  of  health  and  buoyancy,  and  vivacity  of  youth,  is  happy  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  childish  play.  To  one  who  did  not  know  the 
history  of  man,  or  understand  his  nature,  it  would  seem  as  if  that 
human  form,  in  its  health  and  activity  and  power,  might  be  as  per- 
manent in  its  existence  as  that  tree  and  rock. 

135.  Years  pass  away,  and  lo !  beside  that  rock,  and  in  the  sbado^w 
of  that  tree,  leaning  upon  the  handle  of  his  scythe,  in  the  fuU  Rlaluift 
and  sturdiness  of  manliood,  lie  that  was  that    Doy,   again  ap\)e«\x^. 
HeaJ/ir  and  athletic  vigor;  energy  ofmmd^  and  peacefulnesa  of  YieaT\.\ 
hr^gh/pri^^ects,  and  sustaining  hopes,  in  all  the  fulnesflof  \\fe*s  pnme, 
are  lus.    -Be  iooJca  far  abroad  over  bia  famn^  n  ^^    "^""  A^„«x^ 

Muns/uae  of  nis  soul  coBtewDlltL  Ih         '®  ^^l^^»  ^"^^^"^  ^^^  dreamy 

t^mempiatea  the  prosperity    and  bappmesv^  < 
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ooiniiifi:  yonr^.    Btit  in  that  brip^bt  proftpecilTe  yista  of  his  tbocigbts 
tlioro  coim^s  no  intinnition  to  his  niii-d,  that  in  those  fHiture  years  fio 
full  of  ])rt'i<ont  hopt\  i>l<l  n^,  with  all  its  paralyzinf^  and  withering  in- 
fluonci's,  will  come  u])(>n  him.  1o  take  away  his  streng;th  and  elasticity, 
ami  impair  his  fM^ns<^s,  and,  to  him,  throw  over  every  thinj?  in  nature, 
tho  twilip:lit  miMinos?,  if  not  the  melancholy,  of  doclfninj^  life.    But 
yoars  pa^s  on,  und  there  i*emainR  that  rock,  unaltered  in  its  aspect  and 
i(^  foriiK  i^ve  wh^re.  {lerhaps,  the  violence  of  man  hath  madeafk'acture 
on  its  iriseu'iiblo  ft'ont,  and  it  may  be,  Che  inclemencies  of  heaven- 
humidity  and  frost,  and  the  eternal  unebbing  flow  of  time — have  worn 
mon>  dtvply  the  wrinkles  of  its  brow :  and  there  that  oak,  in  its  fhll 
fM)wer  and  stuteliness  and  verdant  health,  continues  still  beside  that 
ancient  riK'k ;  no  marks  of  time's  destructiveness  are  on  it ;  save  here 
antl  there,  on  the  extremity  of  some  long  branch,  a  leafless  and  dry 
f  wijr  appears.     But,  lo,  where  but  as  yesterday  that  boy  was  seen,  in 
the  spring-tide  and  joyfulness  of  youth,  now  stands  an  aged  man, 
iNiwin;;  in  {mIsiiMl  fiN^ileneys  upon  liis  stafT,  and  thinking  how  Uke  a 
hurriiMl  dn^um  his  life  has  been.     He  looks  upon  that  rock  ancf  on  that 
tre«»  as  the  associate^  of  his  childhood;  and  they  remind  him  of  his 
youthltd  days,  and  bring  back  n\yon  his  chilled  and  aged  heart  some- 
tiling  of  (lie  warmer  spirit  of  those  years  of  childish  cheerfalness  and 
hope:  and  it  hardly  se<MU8  reality  to  him,  that  such  a  change  has  passed 
u}H)n  him  in  the  brief  lapse  of  intervening  time,  which  has  stolen 
fTtun  him,  even  as  the  oblivion  of  a  single  night!    The  rock,  the  tree, 
and  all  the  face  of  nature,  Be<?m  the  same  as  when  in  infancy  he  first 
beheld  them  ;  but  he  is  changed!    He  feeh  that  he  is  changed!    The 
lM)uiuling  pulse — the  elastic  step — the  buoyant  spirit — they  have  passed 
away,  and  loft  him  in  the  tottering  feebleness  of  hoanr-headed  age!   A 
few  uion^  years  (hiss  on,  and  that  old  man  is  gathered  to  the  de^  and 
his  organic  teneuu'nt  returns  to  inorganic  and  insensible  forms  of  mat- 
ter ;  aiul  other  generations  come  to  make  acquaintance  with  that  rock 
and  triHN  and  )>ass  through  life  with  all  its  hoi^es  and  fears,  and  joys  and 
griefs,  Tvom  childhood  to  old  age,  and  die  and  moulder  back  to  former 
dust  1    Thus,  in  succession,  generations  rise  and  fall:  till  by  and  by,  the 
Years  are  numbennl  even  of  that  tree ;  and  death  begins  to  manifest  itself 
in  the  leafless  and  dry  branches  of  its  top;  and  soon  its  verdure  and  its 
foliage  wholly  disn])pear,  and  the  dead  trunk  and  limbs  stand  hoary  as 
(he  aged  nmn  ;  and  in  a  few  more  years  that  tree  is  prostrate  on  its 
native  earth,  and  silently  decays  beside  that  solitary  rock,  which  still 
n'mains  but  little  changed  in  form  and  size  and  aspect,  from  what  it 
wiw,  even  centuries  before  the  tree  first  sprang  from  earth  within  the 
lireciiu'ts  of  its  shadow. 

ln(».  Thus  organic  bodies  begin  their  existence,  and  gradually  grow 
11])  to  maturity  ;  and  then  decline  and  die,  and  decay,  and  pass  into  other 
forms  of  nuitter,  in  com])aratively  brief  periods  of  time ;  while  inorganic 
bodies  more  permanently  exist,  exempt  from  death,  and  from  those 
internal  changes  and  effects  which  impair  and  finally  destroy  the  con- 
stitutional j)Ower  of  organic  structure  and  arrangement. 

Vip.  The  ))rope.rties  already  stated  as  peculiar  to  living  organized 

hmDeg,  are  common  to  all  vegetables  and  animals.    All  living  material 

beings,  regetablo  and   animal,  derive  lYieVc  w\m  from  pre-existing 

Dodiea  of  the  same  kind ;  and  possess  l3i<e  iAC^^X«&  ol  iraXrtsaaBk  wbA. 
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reproduction,  and  alike  terminate  their  peculiar  modes  of  existence  by 
death.  Yet  the  auimal  kinedom  is  as  distinct  A'om  the  yegetable,  as 
the  latter  is  from  the  mineral  kingdom  :  and  although  animius  partake 
of  several  physiological  properties  and  powers  and  conditions,  in  com- 
mon with  vegetables,  nevertheless  the  constitutional  laws  of  arrange- 
ment in  animal  matter,  differ  as  essentially  fh>m  those  of  vegetable, 
as  the  latter  do  from  those  of  inorganic  aggregation*  Hence,  animal 
structure  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature  Irom  that  of  vegetables,  and 
possesses  properties  and  powers  peculiar  to  itself. 

138.  The  great  fundamental  endowments  distinguishing  animals  from 
vegetables,  are,  sensibility,  consciousness  of  being,  volition,  and  volun- 
tary action  or  motion,  out  of  which  grow  a  number  of  important  and 
interesting  faculties  and  peculiarities. 

139.  According  to  the  technical  language  of  chemistry,  ye^^etable 
matter,  as  a  general  statement,  is  formed  by  a  peculiar  combmation 
of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  ;  while  animal  matter  is  formed  by  a 
peculiar  combination  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.    Se- 
veral other  simple  substances  are  also  said  to  enter  into  the  composition 
of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies.    But  these  statements  are  assumed 
rather  for  the  convenience  of  theory  than  as  being  exact  expressions 
of  what  is  strictly  true  in  the  nature  of  things     The  great  fondness 
of  modem  chemists  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  and  results  of 
▼itality  upon  chemical    principles,  has   too  frequently  led  them  to 
trespass  on  the  prerogatives  of  lifb,  and  thus  retard  the  progress  of 
physiological   science,  by  preventing  that  investigation  of  the  vital 
forces  and  actions,  which  is  necessary  to  a  full  ascertainment  of  the 
laws  of  life.    It  should  be  ever  i^emcmbered,  that  no  organic  substance 
can  be  separated  firom  the  vital  control,  and  subjected  to  chemical  ex- 
periment, without  so  essentially  altering  the  character  of  the  substance, 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  chemist  to  aflOrm,  f^m  the  results  of 
his  experiments,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  what  is  true  or  not  true 
of  the  peculiar  processes  of  the  living  organic  system.    It  is  therefore 
much  more  safe  and  philosophically  accurate  for  chemists  to  say  what 
inorganic  forms  or  kinds  of  matter  result  from  a  chemical  analysis  of 
organic  substances,  than  it  is  for  them  to  state  that  organic  substances 
are  composed  of  such  and  such  chemical  elements  or  kinds  of  matter. 
We  know,  it  is  true,  that  all  material  bodies  are  composed  of  that 
common  matter  of  the  world,  which  modem  chemistry  has  distributed 
into  more  than  fifty  elements ;  and  we  know  that  in  manufacturing  its 
various  organic  substances  out  of  that  common  matter,  the  vital  econo- 
my employs  more  of  some  of  those  elements  than  of  others.    We  also 
know  that  some  of  those  elements  or  forms  of  matter  are  much  better 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  living  body  than  others ;  but  we  have 
no  right  to  assume  that  the  vital  forces  pos^ss  no  higher  energies 
of  aimlysis  than  are  exerted  by  the  chemical  agents  of  the  inorganic 
world ;  nor  that  their  principles  of  combination  in  any  respect  resem- 
ble those  of  inorganic  chemistry :  on  the  contrary,  we  have  TeA&on  \a 
believe  that  vitality  decomposes  all  those  substances  used  m  \\a  eco- 
nomy, which  chemists  calJ  elementa;  and  that  in  arranging  its  vanowp. 
organic  Babetances  and  structures,  its  synthetical  operations  aie  ^erj 
different  G-om  those  of  morganic  chemistry.      It  is  therefoTG  XiWieV 

Ji^^ie^  to  assert  that  o^gen,  «.d  ^}Jl  B;^€hiS^^ 
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azote,  and  other  chemical  elements,  as  such,  combine  in  the  vital  pro- 
cesses, to  form  the  Tarious  substances  and  structures  of  the  organic 
system.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  equally  true,  that  the  only  essential 
cuflbrences  between  the  various  organic  and  inorganic  forms  of  matter, 
consist  in,  and  spring  from,  the  constitutional  laws  of  arrangement 
wMdi  govern  their  component  particles  and  comtituU  the  peculiar 
nature  of  eadi  form, 

140.  The  most  interesting  and  important  principles,  therefore,  which 
are  presented  to  our  consideration  by  these  investigations,  and  which 
should  make  the  deepest  impression  on  every  mind,  are  these : — The 

NATURE  OF  THINGS  DEPENDS  IN  NO  DEGREE  ON  THE  MATTER  OF  WHICH 
THEY  ARE  FORMED,  BUT  ENTIRELY  ON  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAWS  OF 
ARRANGEMENT   AND    STRUCTURE,   FROM   WHICH  THE  PECULIAR  FORMS 

AND  PROPERTIES  OF  THINGS  RESULT',  Rud,  Consequently,  it  is  ne- 
cessarily true,  not  only  that  each  particular  form  of  matter  has  its 
specific  laws  of  constitution,  but  also  that  the  constitution  of  each 
particular  form  is  so  exactly  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  other  forms 
of  matter,  in  relation  to  which  it  exists,  that  the  most  definite,  and 
fixed,  and  inseparable  laws  of  relation  are  established  between  all 
material  forms ;  binding  the  universe  together  in  one  great  and  intimate 
community  of  interests,  on  principles  as  fixed  and  permanent  and  as 
unalterable  as  the  nature  of  things. 

141.  Thus,  the  proximate  elements  of  nature  were  constituted  with 
definite  relations  to  each  other ;  and  so  on,  as  matter  travelled  down 
from  its  unimaginably  subtile,  and  almost  spiritual  essence  (87),  com- 
bining ^it  may  be,  its  essence  and  its  proximate  elements  in  a  thousand 
modes  Wore  it  reached  those  forms  which  human  science  regards  as 
simple  substances),  each  peculiar  form  of  matter,  throughout  all  the 
range,  was  constituted  with  fixed  and  permanent  relations  to  all  other 
forms ;  and,  continuing  on  in  the  progressive  work  of  conformation, 
the  same  principle  pervaded  all  material  existence. 

142.  Thus,  water  has  not  only  its  fixed  and  necessary  laws  of  con- 
stitution, but  also  its  constitutional  laws  of  relation  to  the  gases  of 
which  it  is  formed,  and  to  every  thing  in  the  mineral  kingdom  formed 
from  it ;  and  thus,  the  vegetable  sap  has  its  own  peculiar  laws  of  con- 
stitution, and  its  fixed  and  precise  constitutional  laws  of  relation  to 
water  and  the  atmosphere,  etc. ;  and  the  woody  matter,  and  bark  and 
leaf,  and  blossom  and  color  and  fragrance  and  fruit,  etc.,  of  vegetables, 
have  all  their  particular  laws  of  constitution,  and  their  definite  laws 
of  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  sap  and  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  to  heat,  and  light,  etc. :  and  thus,  again,  the  animal  blood  has 
its  fixed  laws  of  constitution,  and  its  equally  fixed  and  necessary 
laws  of  relation,  to  the  aliment  from  which  it  is  formed,  and  to 
water,  and  the  atmosphere,  etc. ;  and  the  bone,  and  cartilage,  and 
muscle,  and  nerve,  and  all  other  forms  of  matter  in  the  animal  system, 
have  their  fixed  and  necessary  laws  of  constitution,  and  their  neces- 
sary laws  of  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  blood  frpm  which  they 
are  formed. 

148.  There  are  also  many  interesting  laws  of  relation  existing  be- 

tween  the  inorganic  and  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  of  a  more 

-"^eral  and  obvious  cbarsustor^  which  spring  from  the  constitutional 

or  tbinga,    Thua  the  vegetable  economy  liaa  its  relations  to  Uie 
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nature  and  qualities  of  the  soU,  and  atmosphere — ^to  climate  and  seasons 
— to  day  and  night — to  heat  and  gravitation,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  the  vege- 
table economy,  to  a  great  extent,  elaborates  fh)m  inorganic  matter, 
the  substances  on  which  animals  sabsist ;  and  in  return  vegetables 
receive  a  portion  of  their  nutriment  from  animal  excretions.  Carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  is  thrown  off  in  such  immense  quantities  by  animal 
respiration  and  perspiration,  is,  when  received  into  the  lungs  without 
a  mixture  pf  atmospheric  ur,  almost  instantaneously  destructive  to 
animal  life;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  wholly  unfitted  to  sustain  animal 
re^iration :  but  the  vegetable  economy,  at  least  during  the  day,  de« 
composes  this  gas,  and  retains  its  carbon  as  vegetable  nourishment,  and 
sets  free  the  oxygen,  which  is  the  peculiar  property  or  constituent  prin- 
ciple of  the  atmosphere  that  supports  animal  respiration. 

144.  But  these  important  and  interesting  relations  are  too  numerous, 
and  in  many  instances  too  intricate  to  admit  of  a  full  exhibition  at  this 
time.  I  shall,  however,  have  occasion  to  speak  of  some  of  them 
which  are  most  important  to  my  subject,  when  I  come  to  consider 
those  particular  points  to  which  they  more  immediately  belong.  Suffice 
it  now  to  say,  that  throughout  the  universe  of  created  things,  tl\e 
laws  of  constitution  and  relation  (146)  compose  the  great  permanent 
net-work  in  whose  sustaining  meshes  all  material  forms  and  beings 
subsist.  And,  therefore,  every  thing  in  nature  is  bound  to  its  general 
condition,  by  laws  innumerable,  which  cannot  be  violated  with  im- 
punity. And  man,  whether  he  will  acknowledge  it  or  not,  is,  in  his 
constitution  and  relations,  such  that  he  cannot  move  nor  breathe  nor 
exercise  volition  without  obeying  or  violating  penal  laws ! 


LECTURE    IV. 

.11  solids  formed  from  fliiids,  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdom^ 
Chemical  antdysis  and  physiology— Phosphorate  of  lime  in  bones— Laws  of  vital 
combination  unknown— From  chyle  and  blood,  solids  formed— The  department  of  the 
physiologist,  what  ? — of  the  anatomist,  what  ? — of  the  chemist,'what  y — How  far  che- 
mistry can  aid  physiology — Chyle,  its  character — all  tho  body  formed  from  it— its 
properties  nearly  the  same,  whatever  the  food— The  blood— all  the  substances  of  the 
iKKiy  formed  from  it— ITiree  general  kinds  of  solids^-Cellular,  muscular,  and  nervous 
tisbnes — Globular  form  of  the  elementary  filaments— The  nature  and  properties  of 
the  three  general  tissues— Theso  form  all  the  organs  —Their  distribution  and  ar- 
rangement in  the  system— Natural  order  of  development— Internal  organs— Exter- 
nal firame -Great  divisions  of  the  body— Arrangement  of  the  serous  membrune — 
its  character— 'ilie  bones -their  number  and  arrangement— Cartilages,  their  station, 
and  uses  —General  skeleton- Oilginal  state  of  the  bones— llie  structure  and  cliaracter 
of  cartilages  and  ligaments— Properties  of  the  muscle— distribution  and  functions 
—Voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles— Tendons— Number  of  muscles — Arrangement 
of  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles— iiuscles  not  reproduced. 

146.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  so  far  as  human  knowledge  ex- 
temls,  all  solid  bodies  are  formed  from  fluids.  In  the  mineral  king- 
dom, the  internal  structui-e  and  general  form  of  some  solid  masses 
indicate  a  previous  state  of  fusion,  or  fluidity,  produced  by  heat  or 
electricity;  while  others  strongly  indicate,  if  they  do  not  pro\ft,  Si 
state  of  previous  solution,  or  agueous  Huidity  of  their  matter. 

146.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  know  that  all  the  solid,  \\,a  NveW 
mother Bubstaaces in  tJie plant  or  tree,  are  formed  from  the  sap,>N\)iOl 
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in  the  rftdicles  that  absorb  it  from  the  earth,  is  apparently  little  else 
than  pure  water,  and  which  is  ^gradually  changed  into  the  vegetable 
nature,  and  determinately  arranged  in  the  vegetable  structures,  by 
the  peculiar  powers  of  the  vegetable  economy.  An  I  in  the  animal 
kingdom  also,  we  know  that  all  the  solid,  as  well  as  other  substances 
composing  the  living  body,  are  formed  from  the  thin  watery  ^*aid  called 
chyle,  which  is  elaborated  from  the  digested  food  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  gradually  converted  into  living  blood,  and  diffused  through- 
out the  system,  and  arranged  into  solids  and  secreted  into  other  fluids, 
by  the  peculiar  energies  of  animal  vitality. 

147.  When  the  chyle  and  blood,  and  bone  and  muscle,  and  the 
Various  other  solids  and  fluids  of  the  system,  have  been  elaborated  by 
the  vital  economy,  chemists  take  these  several  substances  and  subject 
them  to  chemical  experiment  and  analysis,  and  when  they  have  re- 
solved them  to  the  simplest  forms  peculiar  to  the  decomposition  of 
animal  matter,  they  denominate  the  substances  thus  obtained  the 
organic  elements ;  and  these  again  are  resolved  to  the  ultimate  che- 
mical elements,  or  purely  inorganic  forms  of  matter.  And  thus  we 
are  furnished  with  a  chemical  nomenclature  of  the  elements  that  com- 
pose the  living  animal  body.  And  learned  physiologists,  taking 
these  results  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  dead  animal  matter,  gravely 
attempt  to  account  for  most  or  all  of  the  operations  and  effSects  of 
the  living  organic  economy,  on  the  principles  of  inorganic  chemistry ; 
and  to  teach  us  what  chemical  elements  combine,  and  in  what  propor-  - 
tions,  to  form  the  several  substances  of  the  organic  system.  But  it 
must  be  perfectly  obvious  that  most  of  their  reasoning  is  purely 
hypothetical ;  for  it  assumes  that  the  experimental  elements  of  che- 
mistry %re  the  real  elements  of  nature;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  vital 
forces  cannot  de(K)mpose  them;  and,  therefore,  that  the  chemical 
decomposition  of  dead  animal  matter,  demonstrates  the  yital  compo- 
sition of  living  animal  matter.  But,  ^  any  given  number  or  propor- 
tions of  the  chemical  elements,  as  such,  combine  to  form  any  one 
animal  substance,  why  is  it  not  possible  for  the  manufacturing  powers 
of  human  science,  with  the  same  elements,  to  make  any  approach  to 
the  results  of  the  vital  processes  (51)  ? 

148.  The  atheistical  philosopher  sneeringly  tells  ns  that  the  human 
bone  was  not  made  by  a  God,  as  the  ignorant  superstitiou^ly  believe, 
but  that  it  is  composed  of  gelatin,  phosphorate  of  lime,  etc.,  and  that 
these  are  formed  by  peculiar  combinations  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  car- 
bon, azote,  phosphorus,  etc.  But  can  such  philosophers  take  these 
elements  and  compose  the  human  bone?  Or  do  they  seriously  believe 
that  there  is  any  power  or  means  in  the  material  universe  by  which  the 
human  bone  can  be  composed,  except  the  vital  power  and  economy 
of  the  living  animal  system?  Whether  phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  a* 
fueh^  enter  into  the  vital  composition  of  the  animal  bone  or  not,  it  is 
not  possible  for  the  atheistical  philosopher  to  prove  that  they  do ;  and 
science  affords  him  less  evidence  of  the  fact,  than  it  does  that  the 

peculiar  economy  by  which  alone  in  nature  the  animal  bone  is  formed, 
Hras  originated  sod  established  by  an  intelligent  Creator.    Nor  would 
*  bo  an  easier  matter  fox  the  chemical  pliys\o\o^ftV»  \ft  ^•emwvaVc^Xift 
*■  ^^o  gclntin  wbicb  so  largely  aboundft  In  amm«b\\»^f»\%  ^wxiy^ 
le  albumen  of  the  blood  by  a  ohen^ooX  pTOteaa^XsiO^i  tXsaXjt^RXa 
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from  it  a  portion  of  its  carbozi,  at  tuck ;  nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  proved 
that  oxygen,  or  carbon,  or  any  other  cbemicai  element,  u  mchs  passes 
through  the  Tital  operations  into  the  living  results,  ret  lining  its  pe- 
culiar nature  and  properties,  or  without  entirely  foregoing  the  nature 
and  qualities  which  it  possessed  as  an  inorganic  Fubstance. 

149.  All  we  know  with  certainty  is,  that  when  proper  substances 
are  received  into  the  appropriate  living  and  healthy  crgans  of  the 
animal  syatem,  they  are,  by  powers  and  processes  j.eculiar  to  that 
system,  converted  into  chyme,  chyle,  and  blood,  and  from  the  blood 
into  several  distinctly  different  solids  and  fluids,  potseiMing  each  its 
peculiar  nature  and  properties;  the  solids  being  so  arranged  as  to  form 
the  several  organs  of  the  system,  and  the  fluids  being  contained  in 
those  organs  in  such  state  and  conditions  as  the  welfare  of  the  vital 
domain  requires. 

150.  To  ascertain  as  fully  and  as  accurately  as  possibl*^  the  proper- 
ties and  powers  of  the  living  solids,  separately,  and  the  fuuctional 
powers  and  performances  of  the  several  organs  formed  by  particular 
an*angements  of  their  solids,  and  the  nature  and  puri^Oies  of  the 
fluids,  and  the  general  and  particular  laws  and  condiUons  which 
govern  and  affect  the  vital  economy ;  in  short,  to  ascertain  as  far  as 
possible  all  the  properties  and  powers  and  operations  and  effects  of 
the  living  body,  is  the  appropriate  business  of  the  physiologist.  When 
the  body  is  dead,  the  dissection  and  description  of  its  several  parts, 
organs,  tissues,  etc.,  is  the  appropriate  business  of  the  anatomist; 
and  the  analysis  of  the  dead  animal  matter  into  proximate  or  ultimate 
el^nents,  is  appropriately  and  only  the  business  of  the  chemist. 

151.  Qiemistry,  therefore,  can  tell  us  what  forms  of  inorganic  matter 
result  from  a  chemical  analysis  of  dead  animal  matter ;  but  she 
cannot  tell  us  what  forms  combine  to  compose  the  living  oigan.  She 
cannot  inform  us  a  priori  whether  mineral  or  vegetable  or  animal 
substances  are  best  adapted  to  the  alimentary  wants  of  man ;  nor  can 
she  with  any  certainty  direct  us  in  the  selection  of  even  those  sub- 
stances which  experience  has  proved  to  be  nourishing  to  the  human 
body.  She  can  decompose  the  atmosphere,  but  she  cannot  tell  us 
which  of  its  elements  qualify  it  to  support  animal  respiration.  If, 
by  reason  of  impaired  functional  power  in  the  human  stomach,  foreign 
acids  should  be  generated  in  that  organ  by  the  action  of  inorganic 
affinities,  chemistry  can  inform  us  what  will  neutralize  th(  se  acids, 
but  she  cannot  tell  us  whether  the  alkalies  which  she  presciibes  will 
not  do  more  mischief  to  the  living  tissues  of  the  organ  than  the  acids 
she  seeks  to  neutralize ;  and,  therefore,  she  cannot  tell  us  whether  her 
very  remedy  will  not  be  a  powerful  means  of  perpetuating  the  evil  she 
seeks  to  remove :  in  short,  she  can  in  no  respect,  from  her  knowledge 
of  the  chemical  elements,  or  their  laws  of  combination  in  the  living 
IxMiy,  tell  us  what  is  salutary  or  baneful  to  the  vital  weal.  All 
this  we  learn  only  from  the  living  body. 

152.  While,  therefore,  all  due  honor  is  paid  to  the  highly  lTit^^TeaWI\^ 
and  important  science  of  chemistry ,  the  sciences  of  phyBiolog^'  aii^  ol 
therapeutic*'  should  be  exceedinglj  cautious  how  they  involve  hex  a.\v\. 
So  Gu- as  cbenuBtij  can  assist  the  physiologist  in  asceriaining  atvd  Ae- 

/fa/o^  the  external  relations  of  the  livincr  u^/^  asceriammg  aivu  vre 
bi,,  more  than  this  she  cannot  do   wih^n^'f^'  ^^^  '^  UReUA  V^^im 
Jnapire his coundence.  '  *^^*^   ^"at  ceitaiiay  wl\\c\i  ^\vO\U 


153.  The  most  aimiile  form  of  tbe  animalized  matter  compoBlng  the 
liviDg  body  is  the  chyle,  which  is  elaborated  fh)m  the  digested  food 
in  the  nlimentar;  caual.  Ttiia,  wlieu  it  first  enters  the  radicles  of  those 
capillar;  tubes  which  conduct  it  onward  towards  the  blood-vesHala,  is 
a  very  thin  pearl-colored  fluid,  apparently  homogeneouii,  anil,  by 
chemical  analysis,  is  almost  wholly  resolved  into  water.  And  so  far 
as  ehtmieal  scrutiny  has  been  able  to  discover,  thig  fiuid  is  almoet  pre- 
dsely  the  same,  whether  elaborated  from  vegetable  or  animal  food,* 
As  it  proceedH  along  the  Titalizing  tubes.  It  gradually  becomes  more 
and  more  alba meaoas  and  fibrinous;  and  with  scarcely  any  appre- 
dable  difference  in  regard  to  these  properties,  whether  the  food  be 
vegetable  or  aninial ;  bnt  in  regard  to  vital  properties  and  effects, 
differing  vwy  con^derably,  oa  we  shall  see  hereafter  (4GG). 

154.  when  the  chyle  enters  the  blood'Yessels,  it  approaches  reiy 
nearly  In  character  to  the  blood,  which  is  itself  apjartntlg  a  vaty 
dmple,  homogeneona  fioid,  the  chief  constituents  of  which  are  essen- 
tUlly  albumenous;  and  of  which,  lour-fifths  may  be  resolved  to 
water  by  chemical  decomposition. 

156.  From  the  hlood,  the  vital  economy  elaborates  all  the  enbatauces 
and  forms  of  matter  composing  the  animal  body,  constracting,  with 
marrelloiiB  skill  and  wisdom  (with  reference  to  llnal  causes),  tlie 
blood-veaaels  and  the  alimentary  tabe,  with  the  assemblage  of  organs 
associated  with  it  for  the  porposea  of  nntrition,  and  the  enter  walls 
of  the -body  with  its  limtH  and  organs  of  external  relatloa. 

166.  The  solid  forms  of  organized  matter  thus  inexplicably  and  won- 
derfully elaborated  by  the  vital  economy  frttm  the  fluid  blood,  oon- 
idsting  of  membisnes,  and  nerves  and  mnccles  and  teadooa  and 
ligaments  and  cartilages  and  bones,  may  all  be  reduced  to  three 
general  kinds  of  substances — the  gelatinous,  the  fibrinooa,  and  the 
aibomeuous  ;  which,  in  the  simplest  language  of  modern  physiology,  are 
denominated  the  csu,[rj>AK,  the  MCiciii.AB,  and  the  nebvous  tibbubs. 

167.  Some  eminent  physiologists  assure  oa  that  the  elementary 
strnctuie  of  the  animal  tissues  is  a  delicate  arrangcnient  t^  minnte 
^obnles;  and  that  this  is  alike  true  of  the  cellular,  musctdoT,  and 
nerrouH  tissues  (Hg.  1).    Indeed,  it  is  said  that  n^  j 

the  fluid  M  well  as  the  solid  parts,  both  of  animals 

and  plants,  abound  in  these  minute  globules.    In 

regard  to  the  Hiie  -of  these  globules,  there  is  conai- 

dwable  difference  of  opinion.   It  has  been  asserted 

by  some,  that  a  globe  of  about  the  eight  thousandth 

part  of  an  inch   in  diameter,  is  the  elementary    i 

organic  molecule  of  which  every  solid  oT  every 

u^al  body  is  formed.     Others  contend  that  the 

dze  ef  the  molecules  differs  in  the  different  tissues, 

and  even  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  nervous  system 

— bdng,  it  is  said,  largest  in  the  brain  proper, 

somewhat  smaller  in  the  little  brain,  still  smaller 

/a   ibe  medalla   oblongata,   smaller  still  in  the 

apiaal  marrow,  and  smallest  and  most  op&que  it 

■/^  &  the  nervea.     These  views  may  be  coviett; 

?"*  ia  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  ttiia 
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,  w«  ctDBoft  lely  wift  wlira  ooafldenee  on  tlM  nral to  f€  tt^ 

i.?eBtigatioii. 

The  gditliioiu  rabrtanee,  in  ita  TtricNiifb^ 

nwmbFaiies,  tendons,  Ugamento,  cwiUam,  eta,  w  the  muit 

of  all  the  animal  solide,  and  the  lowest  m  the  aoale  of  yitali^ 

\b1  aidowment.    Its  properties  are  oohesion,  fledbilltj,  elas* 

and  in  some  of  ito  forms,  eztenalMlltx*    These  pfcnerties  an^ 

'them,  peooliar  toT  organised  matter;  yet  the  dasttbitj  of  the 

r  tissne,  which  is  a  Tery  important  power  in  the  vital  ftinetlonsi 

aUy,  to  a  tseit considerable eoEtent,  a  vital  endowment;  as  it  to 

ireator  in  the  living  body  than  it  is  sfter  life  is  extinct. 

The  mascnlar  tisrae,  con^osed  of  the  fibrinous  sobstanoe^  Is  of 

IT  order  of  animalisatimi  and  vital  endowment  than  the  ocdlnlar 

It  possesses  the  two  important  vital  properties  of  exoitabilily 
itrarality.  The  ftumer  raiders  it  oapible  of  being  acted  on  bj 
odta,  and  the  latter  of  oontraecing  or  shortmiing  ito  leogthf 
ibe  actitm  of  sdmnlants. 

It  is  impossiMe  to  say  how  fiur  we  can  soljeet  the  animal 
to  onr  analytical  investigations,  without  eHMAug  an  taanHml 
in  their  nature ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  with  entire  certalnljv 
Jiat  the  organised  substance  which  we  earamine  and  on  which 
Brimoit,  is  peoisely  the  same  as  when  ccmstitnting  a  healthy 

of  the  livuig  boc^.  It  is  under  this  disadvantage  and  incer- 
ihat  we  always  necessarily  labor  when  we  attempt  to  ascertain 
mentaiy  character  of  any  of  the  animal  solids ;  or  even  of  any 
results  of  vital  action ;  and  it  is  to  a  considerable  degree  under 
ladvantage  that  i^iysiologistB  affirm  that  the  nervous  tissae  is 
my  albnmenous.  But,  as  I  have  already  stated,  it  is  of  compa* 
r  uttle  importance  to  the  physiologist  to  know  the  chemical 
ition  of  the  animal  solids.  It  mainly  concerns  him  to  know  the 
vwere  and  properties  and  ftinctions  of  those  solids  when  com}.  /Seu 
■an^ged  into  organs :  and  in  regard  to  these,  there  is  little  neces- 
ignorance  or  uncertainty  on  any  important  point. 
Ae  nervous  tissue  is  the  highest  order  of  organized  matter, 

endowed  with  the  most  peculiar  and  wonderful  vital  pro^. 
11  the  descriptions  of  anatomy,  it  is  said  to  consist  of  two 
Illy  distinct  substances.  The  one  is  sometimes  called  cineritious, 
I  it  is  generally  the  color  of  ashes ;  sometimes  cortical,  because 
a  the  surface  of  the  brain  like  the  bark  of  a  tree ;  and  some- 
firom  its  apparent  consistency,  it  is  called  pulpy.    It  is  said  to 

under  a  powerful  microscope,  to  be  prindpally  composed  of  a 
ea  of  blood-vessels.  But  the  truth  is,  the  real  structure  and 
er  of  tills  substance  is  little  understood.  Some  consider  it  a  kind 
ix  OT  ganglion  by  which  the  real  nervous  substance  is  produced 
•enforced ;  while  others  believe  it  to  be  the  more  refined  and 
.  part  of  the  nervous  substance,  in  which  the  sensorial  power 
specially  resides.  All  this,  however,  is  nothing  but'  GonJect\ixe. 
The  other  auhetance,  from  its  resemblance  to  marrow,  i&  ca\\e^ 
vyr,  flr  in  contradistinction  to  the  cineritious,  it  18  caWeOi  ttie 
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oivn  day,  been  ascertained  to  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  minute  and 
delicate  fibres. 

163.  In  every  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  which  constitutes  a 
distinct  nervous  apparatus,  the  pulpy  subtance  is  found  associated 
with  the  medullary  or  fibrous,  in  some  of  its  parts.  Sometimes  in- 
vesting the  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bi*ain ;  aud  sometimes  situated 
more  internally,  as  in  the  spinal  marrow. 

164.  The  peculiar  vital  powers  of  the  nervous  tissue  are  two,  the 
nervous  and  the  sensorial. 

To  the  nervous  belong  the  vital  properties  concerned  in  the  func- 
tions of  digestion,  absorption,  respiration,  circulation,  secretion,  orga- 
nization or  the  processes  of  structure,  and  the  production  of  animal 
heat.  The  transmission  of  external  impressions  to  the  centre  of  per- 
ception, and  of  the  stimulus  of  volition  to  the  voluntary  muscles,  have 
also  been  classed  among  the  nervous  properties,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  former  of  these  two  powers  or  functions  does  not  move 
strictly  belong  to  the  sensorial  power  of  the  nervous  system. 

165.  To  the  sensorial  power  belong  consciousness,  sensation,  the 
perception  of  external  impressious  and  internal  affSections,  refiection, 
volition,  and  other  faculti^''  called  intellectual. 

166.  Sensibility  is  generally  considered  the  fundamental  sensorial 
power;  yet  the  brain,  which  is  regarded  as  tb<^  oioio  special  seat  and 
centre  of  the  sensorial  power,  is,  in  its  own  proper  substtibee,  entiiely 
destitute  of  sensibility  or  the  puner  of  sensation,  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word.  Animal  sensibility,  in  the  physiological  signi- 
fication of  the  term,  is  the  power  of  sensation  in  the  living  nervous 
tissue,  and  sensation  is  an  affection  of  the  living  tissue,  of  which  the 
centre  of  perception  is  not  only  conscious,  but  always  refers  it  to  some 
particular  locality.  Animal  sensation,  therefore,  not  only  makes  the 
mind  conscious  of  a  body,  but  of  particular  parts  of  the  body.  This  is 
not  necessarily  true  of  the  sensorial  power.  We  may  gaze  on  an  inter- 
esting and  absorbing  scene,  or  sink  into  a  deep  reverie,  and  lose  all 
consciousness  of  a  body,  and  be  only  conscious  of  a  mental  existence. 
We  think,  it  is  true ;  and  we  are  conscious  of  pur  thoughts ;  but  we 
are  not  conscious  of  the  organic  machinery  of  our  thoughts,  and  still 
less  do  we  refer  our  thoughts  as  sensations  to  any  particular  part,  or 
organ  of  the  brain.  At  such  times  we  are  not  even  conscious  of  a 
brain,  nor  of  a  head,  nor  any  thing  of  a  corporeal  nature.  To  say, 
therefore,  that  sensibility  is  the  fundamental  sensorial  power,  is  to  give 
the  term  sensation  a  very  broad  signification,  and  to  confound,  things, 
between  which,  in  the  common  understanding,  there  are  very  important 
difierences. 

167.  These  three  general  tissues  the  cellular,  muscular,  and  nervous, 
together  with  the  more  solid  matter  of  the  bones,  compose  all  the  organs 
and  parts  of  the  animal  system ;  and,  in  entering  into  the  texture  of  the 
several  organ*?,  each  tissue  carries  with  it,  and  retains  during  life  and 
health,  its  own  peculiar  >-ital  properties,  and  these  together,  become 

^Ae  fundamental  priacipleB  of  functional  power  in  the  organs. 
J<ffS,  The  cellular  tissue  constitutes  a  kind  of  Tel\(i\i\atAd  frame-work 
Jjoff  whole  body  (fig,  2) ;  giving  shape  and  ptopoxXVow  v^i  ^ajc)a.  ^w- 
^I'oi^an,  and  connexion  to  all ;  and  enteting  so  \wx\max?\^  %.tA  «&.- 
^jrinto  every  part,  that  if  the  other  BuhatwiCfia  Y«ix^  ^\ix:\x€v3  ^io^ 
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Itncted,  the  cellaUr  tisme  vonld 
pertectlj  presetre,  not  onl^  the  tc- 
nera]  uutlinei  of  the  bodj,  bat  ue 
definition  and  proportions  of  csich 
'  ir  organ  and  part. 

^Terj  bono  parti' 

ibaiance  in  a  spi 
lolar  arraogement,  the  i  ... 

which  aie  filled  ivi(h  a  fluid,  aeparated 
from  the  blood,  which  becomes  haid, 
and  givea  the  peculiar  solidilj  to  the 
texture.  Some  of  the  bones  are  united  hj  this  nibslance  in  the  form  of 
dastdc  cartilage,  or  flbro-cartalage,  at  the  Tertebrie  of  the  back,  the  libs 
(0  tlie  flernom,  etc,  and  the  articnlating  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  alio 
iheUhed  with  cartilage  :  and  the  joinia  are  strongly  secnTcd,  and  differ- 
ent bonea  bound  together  hj  another  form  of  the  same  inbstance,  called 
ligament.  Tbie  last  fonnia  likewise  expanded  into  a  fibrous  membrane, 
which  BDrronnds  eveiy  bone  in  the  osBecoa  STSlem,  and  also  nuiroonda 
tlie  cartilages  and  forms  sbeaths  for  the  tendons. 

170.  B^des  this  distribution  to  the  bones,  cartilagen,  and  tendons, 
the  celtnlar  tissne  forms  sheatha  for  eve^  muscle  and  for  ever;  fibre 
cf  which  each  mnscle  couusta,  and  principall}'  composes  the  tendons 
md  tcndonona  expanrions  which  connect  the  muscles  with  the  bones. 
Ererj  IllMre,  and  fasdculus,  and  cord  of  the  nervous  system,  is  also 
wparaldf  enveloped  in  a  delicate  sbeath  of  cellular  tissue  (fig.  8); 
and   the  l>run   and    spinal 

msiraw  are   wrapped   in   a  "»  ^ 

membranous    texture  of  the 
same  substance. 

171.  The  difi'erent  tissues, 
in  thdr  arrangement  in  the 
leitnre  of  the  several  vessels 

and  viscera  ot  the  body,  are  connected  together  by  the  cellular  tissue ; 
and,  in  fact,  this  substance  principally  composes  the  solid  part  of  all 
the  vessels  and  viscera  of  the  system:  and  Anally,  each  indiTldual 
organ  is  enveloped,  and  every  Icternal  surface  ia  lined,  and  the  external 
siuface  of  the  body  is  covered  nith  membranes  composed  of  this 
sabetance. 

172.  With  very  limited  eicepllou.  If  any,  the  rital  contractility  of 
the  muscular  tissue  is  the  only  element  of  positive  motion  in  tbe 
living  animal  body.  All  voluntary  motion,  and  most,  if  not  all,  invo^ 
loDtary  motion,  depends  on  this  vital  property  of  the  muscle.  Uence 
the  muscular  tissue  is  distributed  where  motion  is  required.  The 
boDes  are  incapable  of  motion  within  themselves,  and  consequently 
oil  muscular  tissue  enters  into  their  texture.  But  they  serve  as  levers 
of  voluntary  motion,  and  therefore  the  mnscles  of  voluntary  roulion  e.re 
comucted  with  them,  and  attached  to  them,  in  .such  a  manner  a%  l^s.V 
the  contraction  of  the  ser^rai  d/lTereiif  muscles  produces  thtvarioiia 
motions  Tegidr^-  The  windpipe,  meat-pipe,  stomach,  and  inlcaunuB 
'^'f^w'SJ^yTIi*  '""'?"'''"■  "»ue.    The  heart  is  prindvo-Wy 

&p™/  other  Inlemdl  ^^^   'L  T?^  "'  musculuT  Waane. 
^  ■    "'^  fluppjjed  with  this  Ubsmc.     Tid 
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arteries  and  veins  are  said,  by  some  anatomists,  to  be  destitute  of  it, 
and  yet  it  is  very-certain  that  they  possess  the  power  of  contractility. 

178.  The  nerves,  being  the  more  peculiar  and  immediate  instru- 
ments of  vitality,  preside  over  the  functions  of  the  vital  economy ; 
and,  consequently,  they  are  distributed  to  ever^pai't  of  the  system 
where  a  vital  function  is  performed,  accompanying  the  blood-vessels 
in  all  their  ramifications,  and  being  most  intimately  associated  with 
every  muscular  fibre  and  filament. 

174.  In  the  order  of  nature,  the  blood-vessels  with  their  appropriate 
and  presiding  nerves,  are  first  produced,  and  these  immediately  com- 
mence the  structure  of  the  alimentary  tube  with  its  accompanying  organs, 
furniediing  each  with  its  due  supply  of  cellular,  muscular,  and  nervous 
tissue,  according  to  its  particular  office  in  the  system,  and  the  powers 
required  for  the  performance  of  its  special  function.  At  first,  the 
several  internal  organs  are,  in  a  measure,  so  many  distinct  and  in- 
dependent formations  or  systems,  which  become  more  and  more  con- 
nected as  their  development  advances,  and  finally  they  become  so  inti- 
mately associate  as  to  form  of  the  whole  assemblage  a  single  system. 
In  the  meantime,  a  wonderfully  constructed  tabernacle  is  in  pre- 
paration for  them.  The  spinal  column,  and  the  arching  ribs,  with 
their  investments  of  muscle  and  membrane,  form  the  hollow  trunk, 
which  encloses,  supports,  and  protects  them«  The  head,  and  then  the 
upper  extremities^  and  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  organs  of  special 
sense,  and  the  external  skin  with  its  appendages  of  hair  and  nails 
follow  in  their  order. 

175.  For  the  better  protection  of  the  organs,  and  for  other  important 
purposes,  the  cavity  of  the  body  is  divided  by  the  diaphragm  into 
two  apartments  (fig.  41).  The  upper  one  is  called  the  thorax,  and 
the  lower  one,  the  abdomen.  The  thoracic  cavity,  extending  from  the 
neck  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  breast-bone  in  front,  and  somewhat 
lower  at  the  sides  and  back,  contains  the  lungs  and  heart,  and  a 
portion  of  the  large  blood-vessels,  and  the  meat-pipe.  The  abdominal 
cavity  contains  the  liver,  stomach,  intestinal  canal,  pancreas,  spl^een, 
kidneys,  etc.  (Figs.  4  and  81.) 

176.  For  the  still  farther  security  of  the  several  parts,  and  the 
general  well-being  of  the  whole,  a  peculiar  texture  of  the  cellular 
substance,  called  the  serous  membrane,  completely  lines  both  cavities 
of  the  body,  and  then  facing  back  upon  itself,  it  is  extended  and  folded 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  envelope  each  organ  separately,  and,  in  a 
measure,  to  insulate  and  confine  it  to  its  proper  place.  Thus,  in 
the  thorax  or  chest,  the  serous  membrane,  here  called  the  pleura,  besides 
lining'  the  cavity  throughout,  including  the  upper  surface  of  the 
diaphragm,  faces  back  upon  itself,  and  surrounds  each  lung,  and 
passes  double  across  the  chest  from  the  breast-bone  to  the  back-bone, 
forming  a  septum  or  double  partition  between  the  lungs,  called  the 
mediastinum,  and  thereby  completely  encloses  each  lung  in  a  sack  by 
itself,  the  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  side  of  the  thorax. 

Tbe  two  laminsd  or  sheets  of  membrane  which  form  the  middle  parti- 
iJon  are  separated  at  tbe  lower  part  of  the  chest,  to  receive  the  heart 
^^eeo  tJiem.     This  organ  is  also  surrounded  \jy  \\»  qwi\.  ^^wlvar 
^oiTane  {failed  the  pericardium.    The  seroua  mviinbioaft  ^\i\0[i  \Y&fi& 
«*•  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and  euvelopR  e«xi\i  ot^wi  ^  \3mX 
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ravity,  han  the  general  name  oF  peHk)n<>iim ;  bal  ila  particular  parts 
are  deEi^nBted  by  termn  aignificant  of  tbe  organs  invested.  Thus,  tbe 
part  which  embraces  the  intestinal  tnbe,  and  holds  its  couTolntiooa 
in  Iheir  relative  position,  is  called  the  isosenterj,  meeocolon,  etc. 
(Fie.  5.     See  also  fig.  35). 

177.  In  regard  to  the  particular  anatomy  and  physiology  of  Ihs 
KrouH  membrane  there  in  much  difference  of  opinioa.  Some  describe 
il  as  being  bnnilantly  supplied  with  nerves  and  vessels,  both  being 
(^ilorlcstf^  and  Ibe  latler  containing  a  cnlorlesn  fluid,  and  performing 
tbe  otlioe  of  exbalanls  and  absorbents;  and  this  they  consider  fully 
provnl  by  the  fact  that  tbe  serous  membrane  is  capable  of  a  biga 
deprw  of  inflammation  and  morbid  sensibility;  as  in  pleuriBy,petHoiiVl\», 
etc.  On  the  other  hand,  il  is  asserted  with  equal  conMence,  tta^ 
thiH  mcmbwne  if  ent/reJr  ilesthale  of  botii  Vessels  and  nerves,  aai 
rl,.;r  ffaJ'Js  pa/v  throagh  ,t  by  ineltratioD  or  imbihitinn.     Thi«o  wVd 


tr  inff/iration  or  imbibition.    Tbose  '«\io 
-flrf  morbid  sensibility.     They  contend  ti«X  X'* 
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inflammatory  diseases  attributed  to  the  serous  membrane,  have  tbeii' 
seat  in  the  subjacent  tissue,  and  that  such  is  the  thinness  and  trans- 
Fig.  & 


a.  The  dotted  line  repreaentiiig  the  serous  membrane  lining 

the  walls  of  ths  abdominal  cavity 
m.  The  mesentery, 
i.  The  intestine  surrounded  by  the  serons  membrane  which 

forms  its  peritoneal  coat 
s.  The  i^ine. 

parency  of  the  serous  membrane,  that  the  inflamed  aspect  is  seen 
through  it,  and  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  itself  inflamed. 

178.  'Be  the  truth  as  it  may  in  regard  to  this  disputed  point,  it  is  of 
very  little  importance  as  a  matter  of  practical  knowledge.  In  a  healthy 
state,  at  least,  the  serous  membrane  has  no  animal  sensibility.  Its 
surface,  external  to  the  organs,  but  internal  to  itself,  is  exceedingly 
smooth,  and  is  continually  lubricated  by  a  fluid  which  is  either  exhaled 
from  its  vessels  or  passes  through  it  by  infiltration  from  the  subjacent 
vessels.  By  these  means,  contiguous  organs  are  enabled  to  move  with 
ease  upon  each  other,  and  the  adhesion  of  contracting  parts  is  pre- 
vented. On  the  side  of  the  membrane,  next  to  the  organs  and  the 
parts  which  it  lines,  it  is  everywhere  surrounded  or  covered  with  a 
spongy  cellular  substance,  which  contains  more  or  less  of  adipose  or 
fatter  matter,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  body.  In  fleshy  people, 
large  quantities  of  fat  accumulate  in  many  parts  of  this  tissue  (608.) 

179.  The  bones  which  compose  the  solid  frame -work  of  the  body, 
and  serve  to  give  it  shape  and  firmness,  and  to  form  its  cavities  and  its 
organs  of  prehension  and  locomotion,  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes. 
Some  of  them  are  hollow,  and  their  cavities  are  lined  by  a  cellular 
membrane,  which  contains  an  unctuous  substance  called  marrow,  the 
use  of  which  is  not  certainly  known.  The  whole  number  of  bones  in 
the  body  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-six ;  of  which  fifty-six  belong  to  the 
trunk,  sixty-six  to  the  head,  sixty-eight  to  the  upper  and  sixty-six  to 
the  lower  extremities. 

180.  Of  the  bones  of  the  trunk,  twenty-nine,  and  in  some  instances 
thirty,  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  spinal  column  or  back- 
ifone.     Twenty-four  of  these  are  called  the  true  vertebne,    and  the 

other  Sve  are  call^  the  false  vertebrae,  or  the  sacrum  and  coccygis  ; 
these  last  beings  concerned  also  with  tbebip-VwnesmWi^feYmation  of 
"* pelvis  or  baain  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  ooOl  coT«X\\M\fe  \\i<&\sdH6 
aich  the  vertebral  col  uxxm  rests.  Of  tJoie  true  \«x\ft\swfc^^N«a.'^js^'afi% 


:,  twelve  to  (be  back,  uid 
loinx:  and  arc  occord- 
nguisbcd  bj  Ibe  tenns 
•real,  and  Imnbar  verte- 
the  Latin  cervix,  neck, 
ck,  and  iumAu,  loins, 
es  bare  Romewbat  tbe 
.  ring,  witb  a  rounded 
lint,  and  sereral  pRgeo- 
the  arch  behind  ;  one 
ectly  back  vbich  IB  called 
id  two  mnning obliquely 
with  which  the  ribs  form 
T  two  poalerior  pointi  of 
.  (Fig.  0.)  The  vertebm 

Fig  6. 


e  so  conotructed,  that 
:ed  in  their  proper  order, 
>th  a  col  umn  of  support 
',  and  a  canal  for  the 
rw.  Belweenallofthew 
rrposed  an  elaatio  fibro- 
«  Bnbatante,  which,  with 
ligameDli<,  Quites  and 
to  each  other  in  sucb  a 
rO  give  the  column  con* 
xibilit;  and  claaticity, 

orling  power  or  a  Eolid 
he  most  ualural,  cas;, 
I  position  of  the  body, 
ilmnn  ia  Dot  erect,  but 
u-red  :  and  such  i»  its 
lused  hj  the  ialerrer- 
igea,  that  an  /ndlridual 
aa  inch  taJIsr  wbea 
moraingtbaa  wha 
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firame  ;  greatly  assisting  in  ranning  and  Jatnping,  etc.,  and  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  protecting  us  from  injury  by  breaking  the  force  of 
blows,  falls,  etc. 

187.  The  ligaments  consist  of  an  assemblage  of  strong  fibres  com- 
posed of  the  cellular  tissue.  They  are  employed  in  connecting  the 
articular  ends  of  the  bones  and  cartilages ;  and  in  securing  the  move- 
able joints  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  displacement,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  allow  of  all  necessary  motion.  Some  of  them  are  situated 
Mrithin  the  joint,  like  a  central  cord  or  pivot ;  some  surround  it  like 
a  hood,  and  contain  the  lubricating,  synovial  fluid ;  and  some  are  in 
the  form  of  bands  at  the  side. 

188.  The  ligaments  bind  the  lower  jaw  to  the  temporal  bones,  the 
head  to  the  neck,  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  back-bone  in  powerftl 
bands,  both  on  the  outer  surface,  and  within  the  spinal  canal,  and 
from  one  spinous  process  to  another ;  and  bind  the  ribs  to  the  vei*te- 
bre,  and  to  the  transverse  processes  behind,  and  to  the  breast-bone  in 
front,  and  this  to  the  collar-bone,  and  this  to  the  first  rib  and  shoulder- 
blade,  and  this  last  to  the  bone  of  the  upper  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint, 
and  this  to  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm  at  the  elbow-joint,  and  these 
to  the  bones  of  the  wrist,  and  these  to  each  other,  and  to  those  of  the 
hand,  and  these  last  to  each  other,  and  those  of  the  fingers  and  thumb. 
In  the  same  manner,  also,  they  bind  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  together, 
and  the  hip-bones  to  the  thigh-bone,  and  this  to  the  two  bones  of  the 
leg  and  knee-pan,  and  so  on,  to  the  ankle  and  foot  and  toes,  as  in  the 
upper  extremities.  And  thus  the  whole  osseous  system  is  united  and 
bound  together  in  the  most  powerful  and  admirable  manner  so  as  to 
possess,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  mobility  and  firmness  (Fig.  10).  The 
ligaments,  like  the  cartilages,  arc,  in  health,  destitute  of  animal 
sensibility ;  and,  like  them,  are  more  soft  and  yielding  in  early  life, 
and  become  more  dry,  and  rigid,  and  inflexible,  in  old  age. 

189.  The  muscles,  commonly  called  the  flesh,  which  clothe  the  bones 
with  symmetry  and  comeliness,  con  stitute  a  considerable  part  of  Che 
whole  bulk  of  the  body.  To  a  careless  observer,  they  seem  to  consist 
of  a  confused  mass  of  flesh.  Surrounding,  and  adhering  to  the  bones ; 
but  the  scientific  inquirer  finds  every  part  of  the  muscular  system 
to  be  arranged  into  organs,  in  the  most  regular  and  determinate 
manner.  On  divesting  the  body  of  its  integuments  or  skin,  distinct 
masses  of  fiesh  are  seen  running  in  various  directions  (Fig.  11). 
Some  are  very  broad  and  thin,  some  narrower  and  thicker,  and  some 
are  more  rounded.  Some  are  of  uniform  size,  and  some  are  large  in 
the  middle  and  taper  towards  the  extremities,  and  some  spread  out 
like  a  fan.  Some  are  long,  and  some  short.  Some  runidng  parallel 
with  the  bones,  and  some  more  or  less  obliquely  or  transversely. 
These  are  called  muscles ;  and  each  of  them  is  surrounded  by  its 
own  separate  sheath  of  gauzelike  cellular  tissue,  the  interstices  of 
which  are  repositories  of  fatty  matter.  If  this  sheath  be  carefully 
opened,  the  muscle  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  number  of  parallel 

fasciculi  or  bundlea,  each  of  which  is  likewise  surrounded  by  a  cellu- 

Jar  siieaili.    If,  ogam,  one  of  these  be  opened^  a  number  of  parallel 

lArea  appear,  which  are  also  separately  envelo^Va.  t^WvsXwt  ^^^.Uia : 

ftf  each  of  these  Sbrea  is  composed  of  a  iium\>«c  cl  waa5«  ^^stiW\ 

««o^  (F(g.  12).  *^ 
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tance,  and  appearing 
iDgurfioebefulH.  But 
Its  are  of  li  tile  Import-  i 
i.  Ifwecanftillyas-  ' 
le  vital  properties  and 
I  powers  of  tfiemnsolc, 
r  on  what  these  depend,  ond  bow  they  ore  affected  by  those 
hich  are  under  our  control,  we  poeaeaa  esBeutiolly  all  the 
e  in  regard  to  the  nature  aud  Btructure  irf  the  muscular  fila- 
tcanbeof  practical  utility  tothe world, 
bave  said  (isn)  that  the  vital  properties  of  the  muscle  arc — 
ptiblHty,  or  a  peculiar  kind  of  organic  sensibility  to  stimo- 
d,  contractility,  or  the  power  to  sborten  ita  length  under 
ID.  Thcfie  arc  generally  regarded  as  a  tingle  property,  or 
d  denominated  miifcular  irritability.  But  they  ore  obviously 
lowers.  The  one  is  a  power  to  rtceict  an  impression,  and  tlie 
Dwer  l<i  ml  nnder  tbat  impression,  and  they  ore  both  vital 
itE  of  the  muBtle.  In  regard  to  moacular  contraction,  phy- 
do  not  Bgvee,  Some  say  that,  when  the  muscle  contracts,  its 
bent  in  a  waved  direction,  and  have  a  knotted  appcuraiioe; 
«  assert  that  there  is  a  longitudinal  condenxation  of  tlie 
,  Some  think  the  volume  of  the  miiicle  is  increased  by  the 
traction,  and  some  aFsure  us  that  it  is  not.  But  it  Is  enough 
know,  that  the  living  healthy  muscle,  in  all  its  foiins  and 
,  has  vital  contractility,  which  is  esacnlially  the  same,  anil 
the  same  laws,  in  all  the  ports  and  distributions  and  appi'o- 
of  the  mascular  system.     Some  (jhysiolDgiHts  contend  that 
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■noHon,  are  of  three  kinds.  I.  Tbose  that  scconipan;,  and  belong  to, 
the  lilowl- vessel 9,  and  jireeide  over  Llieir  functions.  These  are  onlj 
concerned  in  muntainiag  those  condttiona  and  in  producing  ttiose 
otianges  in  Die  liliwd  wliicli  ore  neceasar;  to  [lie  welfare  of  the  moBcle. 
2.  Those  tbat  conve;  to  the  muBcle  the  stimnlus  of  the  will.  These 
are  snppiied  in  great  nnmbers,  and  the;  divide  and  subdivide  till  Ibe; 
are  too  small  to  t>e  detected.  Tfaene  onl;  act  to  stimnlale  and  exhaust 
the  mii&cle.  3.  The  nerves  of  animal  senaibilitj,  that  convey  to  the 
animal  centre  of  perception  those  impresBions  b;  which  the  mind  ii 
informed  of  the  action  and  conditions  of  the  muscles,  and  of  external 
t4ot,  etc.  These  are  furnished  in  small  numbers,  and  hence  the  muS' 
dcs  possess  but  little  animal  senaibiiitr.  None  of  these  three  kinds  of 
DCTVea  can  be  concerned  in  imparting  directly  and  immediatelj  to  the 
^nnscle  its  peculiar  vital  properties.  Those  proper^es,  Fig.  II. 
therefore,  belong  to  the  intrinsic  vitality  of  the  moscle : 
and  this  vitalitj  can  only  be  maiotuned  by  constant 
supplies  of  arterial  blood,  in  an  appropriate  condition ; 
and  this,  as  a  permanent  ftct,  requires  the  presence  and 
ictegrity  of  all  the  nerves  described.  A  degree  of  iQuS' 
cnltu' contractility,  however,  remains,  sometimes  a  full 
hour  a^r  the  extinction  of  animal  life. 

191.  The  mosclea  of  the  body  are  divided  into  two 
elaBseSi  in  the  descriptions  of  anatomy.  Those  of  volun- 
tary motion,  and  those  of  involnntu?  motion.  The 
bnaer  are  also  called  tbe  mnacles  of  animal  life,  and 
the  latter  the  muscles  of  vegetative  or  organic  life.  The 
muscles  of  volantary  motion,  or  of  animal  life,  generally 
invest  the  bones,  and  are  mostly  on  the  outer  parts  of 
the  body,  and  greatly  alwund  in  the  limbs.  The  muscles 
of  involuntary  motion  belong  to  Ihe  vascular  system, 
and  tbe  digestive  and  respiratory  apparatus.  Some  ot 
tbe  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  attach  themselves  im- 
mediately to  the  bones;  but  most  of  them  terminate 
their  two  extremities  in  a  flbrous  arrangement  of  cellu- 
lar tissue,  called  tendon,  and  by  thpse  lendonf,  or  ten- 
denous  expansions,  are  attached  to  the  bones  (Fig,  13.) 
Some  anatomists  suppose  the  tendons  are  formed  by  the 
continuation  and  condensation  of  t)ie  Cellular  sheaths 
which  snrround  the  mnscniar  fibres  (170). 

196.  In  their  tenure  and  properties,  the  tendons  dif- 
fer very  little  from  the  ligaments.  They  are  composed  of 
small  white  fibres  closely  united  to  each  other,  and  are 
surrounded  by  sheaths,  lined  by  a  membrane  which 
secretes  for  them  a  lubricating  fluid.  The;  possess  little 
elaslidty  or  extensibility,  have  no  animal  sensibility,  A  bleeps  nio»*[( 
and  but  few  vessels,  and  these  not  discernible  in  an  ordi-  or  ihuwIuIihyuiiI 
nary  state.  Like  the  cartilage  and  ligaments,  they  are  '^^  ","j'""i%ifi 
aoft  and  elastic  in  early  life  than  at  a  later  period,  uibe'utha-.     f 


Mjjit  become  drj  and  rigid ^■.. 

1^-  Tbe  tendons  being  attached  lo  (lie  mnacies' 

**(fieolier  to  tbe  periostiom,  ormemliia.iiew\\ic\is ^..^  ...^,^— v. 
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ties  ol  tlie  muscJea.  but  Ibej  an  rometimeB  insened  io  tbe  mid' 
iding  the  bod;  of  tbe  tanscje  into  two  or  more  parU,  as  in  the 
iw,  the  neck,  diapbragm,  etc.  Tbe  end  of  the  muBcle  which  is 
1  to  the  mont  fixed  point  ia  called  its  head  or  origin,  the  fieafajr 
the  body,  and  the  end  attached  to  the  inoTeable  point,  it  iti 
itioQ.  Some  of  the  muscles  arc  only  attached  to  >he  bones  at 
remity ;  and  gome  being  circular,  have  no  direct  attachment  Io 
ea.  Both  of  those  last-named  tdnda  are  found  in  the  &ce,  sur- 
iK  the  mouth,  etc. 

Ai  the  musclea  have  only  the  power  to  prodace  motion  hy  their 
litm,  they  are  ao  ajrranged  oi  to  actaaantsgoniiils  to  each  other, 
(placing  a,  part,  and  lome  replacing  it :  Bomc  flexing  or  bending 

and  some  extending  it;  and,  tberefure,  they  are  termed  tho 
IT  and  adductor — the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles.  The  flexor 
I  are  considered  to  be  generally  more  powerful  than  the  exten- 
id  hence,  when  the  will  ceases  to  act,  as  in  sound  sleep  sod 
lie  body  and  limbs  arc  partially  fixed  or  bent. 
Acccvding  to  Meckel,  '  there  are  in  the  normal  or  proper  state 
ody,  twohnndredandlhirty-eightdiflerent  muscles,  six  of  which 
ipoHed  of  two  parts,  which  unite  on  the  median  line,  and  two 
1  and  thirty-two  are  in  pairs;  eothat  the  whole  nnmber  of  the 
ij  mnsclea  are  four  hundred  and  sevenlj,'  These  are  bo  Br- 
and adjusted,  as  to  position  and  connexion,  that  by  the  contrec- 

the  diff^nt  pairs  or  indiTiduol  muscles  all  the  Tolnntary 
■  of  the  lower  limbs  are  performed.  The  function  of  respiration, 
to  a  certaiD  extent,  is  both  roluniaiy  and  involuntary,  also  em- 
ime  of  these  muscles. 
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200.  The  muscles  of  the  body,  like  the  cartilages,  ligaments,  tendons, 
and  other  fbrms  of  the  cellular  tissue,  are  at  first  very  soft,  and  gradu- 
ally become  more  consistent  and  powerful ;  and,  in  old  age,  they  gra- 
dually become  more  and  more  dry  and  rigid. 

201.  The  muscular  substance  when  once  destroyed  is  never  repro- 
daced ;  but  when  the  muscles  are  wounded  with  or  without  a  loss  of 
their  substance,  the  breach  is  healed,  and  the  parts  united  by  a  pecu- 
liar arrangement  of  ciellular  tissue,  which  is  wholly  insensible  to  the 
action  of  stimulants. 


LECTURE    V. 

Tlie  nerrons  STstem  the  most  important  portion  of  the  body— The  more  immedirtt 
organism  of  yitality— Through  the  nerves  vitality  acts  on  all  tiie  other  tiasiiMAiid  - 
substances  of  the  body— Nervous  system,  subject  of  great  interest— Difficult  to  study 
— ^Physiologioal  properties  common  to  aJl  living  Ix^es— Vegetables  and  animi^— 
Diflisrent  degrees  of  consciousness  and  voluntaj^  motion  in  different  orders  of  ani- 
mals—Organs  of  sensation  and  locomotion- of  internal  and  external  relatik>n— their 
ftmctions— Animal  bodies  have  two  classes  of  ftmctions~-of  Qutritk)n--of  volunteiy 
motion— How  fhr  are  they  dependent  on  a  nervous  system?— Have  vegett^itos 
aerves? — Brain  andsi^al  marrow,  etc,  supposed  to  be  the  nervous  system  of  mtm 
—errors  of  the  opinion — ^Natural  law  and  order  of  devdopment — Human  bodiei 
without  a  brain  and  spinal  marrow — Errors  firom  experiments  on  Uving  animals— . 
Brain  and  spinal  marrow  passive  in  the  devdopment  of  the  body— Must  be  some 
other  system  of  nerves— Nerves  of  organic  iifie,  their  development,  distributiotts, 
aorrangements.  and  functions— General  order  of  the  development  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  body— Nerves  of  oixanic  life  preside  over  all  the  ftmction  of  development,  and, 
nutrition,  etc— Composition  of  the  ganglions— Cerebro-spinal  system— its  order  of 
development— distributiuu— arrangement  and  functions. 

202.  The  nervous  system  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  interestiiig 
and  important  portion  of  the  human  body.  It  is  the  more  immediate 
organism  of  vitality,  and  the  vital  operations,  and  the  intellectual  ni»- 
nifestationa :  and  hence  it  has  been  said,  that  the  nervous  system  con- 
stitutes &e  nian  ;  and,  that  the  bones  and  muscles,  and  the  whole 
assemblage  of  internal  organs,  with  their  various  functions,  are  only 
intended  to  sustain  and  serve  the  nervous  system. 

203.  Vitality,  however,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  nerves ;  but, 
in  various  degrees,  it  pervades  all  the  tissdes  of  the  living  body  ;  and 
the  blood  is  a  living  nuid :  and  the  chyle  also,  especially  in  its  more 
advanced  stage  of  assimilation,  possesses  a  measure  of  vitality.  Never- 
theless, the  nerves  are  more  highly  endowed  with  vital  properties  and 
powers,  than  any  other  substance  of  the  body :  and  they  are,  in  the 
animal  kingdom  at  leact,  most  evidently  and  immediately  the  instm- 
ments  of  vi^ty,  inidl  ^  operations  of  its  wonderful  economy. 

204.  By  &e  vital  powers  of  the  nerves,  the  properties  of  me  otiher 
tissues  are  called  into  exercise,  and  the  functions  of  all  the  organs  are 

jwrformed.    The  food  is  digested  into  chyme,  and  thence  into  chyte^ 
and  tbence  into  blood ;  and  the  blood  is  transformed  into  the  varioM 

9oUdB  and  iSaida  of  the  system,  and,  at  ^^  ftaxoA  time,  the  temperature 

»^e  bodj^  ia  regalated  (17S). 
«^.  Bjr  rirtne  o/ the  vital  endowments  o5iai'feTicrT^^^\«wi5«^ 

*'  Motenud  wants,  and  extexnal  con^tioio,  wA  va»to»\  «&^«N 
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>  miuclesr  and  through  them  upoa  the  bones,  in  our  voluntaiy 
And  uyi  virtue  of  the^  peeuhar  and  mjsterions  endowments 
trrous  substances,  we  think,  and  reason,  and  feel,  and  act,  as 
lal  and  moral  beings  (530). 

t  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  nervous  system  d  man 
been  the  subject  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  anatomist  and  phy- 
;  nor,  when  all  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  are  considered,  is 
rfhl  that  a  great  dirersitj  of  opinion  and  theory  has  always 
in  regard  to  it.  Among  those  difficulties,  the  ahnost  impossi- 
carrying  our  enquiries  within  the  vital  domain,  without  dis- 
he  vital  economy  to  such  an  extent  as  to  throw  the  utmost 
ity  over  the  results  of  our  investigation,  is  by  no  means  the 
et  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  this  difficulty  has  been  too 
regarded  by  those  who  have  boldly,  and  even  rudely,  invaded 
Qcts  of  life.  Had  those  physiologists  who  have  experimented 
and  extensively  on  Irving  animals,  always  duly  appreciated 
of  sympathies  m  those  bodies  while  under  their  experiments, 
Id  probably  have  been  saved  from  many  erroneous  conelu- 
',  at  least,  would  have  asserted  them  with  less  confidence. 

have  said  that  all  living  bodies  possess  those  faculties  by 
sir  nourishment  and  growth  are  effected,  their  temperature 
^  etc.  (137).  The  vegetable  seed,  by  virtue  of  its  own  vitaB- 
3d  to  action  by  a  genial  soil  and  other  appropriate  circum- 
pats  forth  its  little  roots  into  the  earth,  and  absorbs  foreign 
nd  converts  it  into  the  substances  and  textures  of  its  own 
;  and  thus  an  economy  is  established,  by  which  the  trunk, 
ches,  and  twigs,  and  leaves,  of  the  giant  oak,  are  gradually 
developed,  and  all  the  vitaJ  operations  of  the  tree  maintained, 
condition  on  which  the  continuance  of  the  vital  action  de- 
rom  out,  or  destroyed,,  and  then  death  endues, 
•rawing  its  nourishment  from  the  earth,  into  which  its  roots 
,.  and  &om  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it,  and,  in  none 
J  causes  requiring  a  vokmtary  change  of  place,  nor  the  per- 
of  any  other  voluntary  function,  the  tree,  by  nature,  is  fixed 
>t  from  which  it  springs,  unconscious  of  its  being,  and  without 
16  of  external  perception  and  of  voluntary  motion.  And,  so 
»se  vital  operations  are  considered  by  which  chyme,  and  chyle, 
i  are  produced,  and  the  blood  circulated  throughout  the  sys- 
the  body,  in  aH  its  parts  nourished,  and  growth  and  develop- 
3fted,  and  the  temperature  r^ulated,  and  all  the  other  fane- 
Fganic  life  sustained,  the  animal  difiers  but  little  from  the 
;  and,  in  health,  is  equally  destitirte  of  animal  conscious- 

I  the  lowest  order  of  animal  edstenee,the  Zoophytes  approach 
D  all  respeets,  to  vegetables,  that  naturalists  long  doubted 
bey  belong  to  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom  They  are 
'  conscious  of  their  being  r  and  are  nourished  by  means  which 
lemand  facutties  superior  to  ihoae  with  which  the  'vegisUXAe 
(d.  But  tba  JbJgber  order  fifMBimMb,  beiMg  nouris^d  by  wife- 
l,i,Aare  not  onJy  externMl^  bmt  Mjparated  fron  them,iea\Mie 

■:^iS^^^i;rw-?*^  •^Z^**  ^«*«*^^  andtbe  WIW» 
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substances  by  which  those  wants  are  supplied.  HeDce,  organs  of 
sensation,  and  locomotion,  and  prehension,  subject  .to  voluntary 
control,  are  necessary  as  organs  of  external  relation ;  the  primary 
office  of  which,  is  to  perceive  and  procure  the  materials  by  which  ihe 
body  is  nourished,  and  place  them  within  the  reach  of  those  organs  of 
nutrition,  by  which  the  whole  system  is  built  up  and  sustained  in  all 
its  powers  and  operations ;  and,  also,  to  perceive  and  avoid,  or  with- 
draw from  those  causes  or  means,  by  which  the  vital  interests  and  the 
comfort  of  the  body  may  be  distiirbed  and  destroyed:  and,  having 
l\ilfl!led  these  duties,  the  organs  of  external  relation  have  no  other  im- 
mediate concern  with  the  internal  organic  functions,  except  so  far  as 
their  own  welfare  and  integrity  depend  on  the  general  welfare  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  whole  system.  And  this  is  true  of  all  the  higher,  as 
well  as  of  the  lower  classes  of  animals. 

210.  There  are,  therefore,  in  organized  bodies,  two  general  classes  of 
eductions,  and  a  corref^ponding  organization.  The  primary  class,  con- 
sists of  all  those  functions  which  are  concerned  in  the  nourishment^ 
growth,  tempwature,  and  general  sustenance  of  the  body,  as  an  organ- 
ized being.  The  secondary  class,  consists  of  those  functions  which 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  primary  class,  and  are  established  with 
reference  to  the  relations  between  those  internal  wants  and  the  external 
supplies,  and  to  the  general  external  relations  of  the  body.  The  func- 
tions of  the  primary  class,  I  have  said,  are  common  to  all  organized 
bodies,  both  animal  and  vegetable ;  but  those  of  the  secondary  class 
are  peculiar  to  animals. 

211.  The  important  question  then  is;  do  the  functions  which  are 
common  to  all  organized  bodies  depend  on  a  system  of  nerves,  or  are 
they  performed  independently  of  any  nervous  system  ? 

212.  It  is  a  disputed  point  among  physiologists,  whether  there  is  a 
system  of  nerves  in  vegetables  or  not.  Some  have  asserted  that  they 
have  been  able  clearly  to  discover  a  simple  system  of  nerves  in  vegeta- 
ble bodies ;  while  others  declare  that  there  is  nothing  in  vegetables 
which  approaches  to  the  nature  and  character  of  a  nerve.  That  there 
is  nothing  in  vegetable  bodies  which  approaches  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  an  animal  nerve,  cannot  be  doubted :  for  the  whole  mole- 
cular arrangement  of  organization,  and  all  the  vital  operations  and 
results  of  the  vegetable,  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the  animal ; 
and  therefore  it  is  impossible  that  the  organic  structure  and  properties 
of  any  of  the  vegetable  tissues  should  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  ani- 
mal. Nevertheless,  it  may  be,  and  probably  is  true,  that  there  is  a 
tissue  in  vegetable  bodies  which  in  functional  character  corresponds 
with  the  nervous  tissue  of  animals,  as  nearly  as  the  functions  of  vege- 
tables and  animals  correspond  in  their  processes  and  results.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  however,  it  is  entirely  certain,  that  as  the  vegetable  derives 
its  nouiishment  from  the  earth,  into  which  its  roots  penetrate,  and  has 
none  of  those  external  relations  which  require  voluntary  motion  ;  so  it 
has  none  of  those  organs  of  external  relation,  which  are  concerned  in 

perceptioD,  jocomotion,  and  prehension ;  and  has  nothing  which,  in 
structure,  ot  propertieB,  or  functional  character,  corresponds  with  the 
^^^^^O'spinal  syatem  of  nerves  in  animals. 

jj^^  The  nervous  system  of  the  human  body  \iaa  ^iftTLewXVyVwfcTi^stL- 
^s  conaistJDg  of  the  brain  and  spmal  mwtov,m\.\i\^M^K  \wssasc- 
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voB  cords,  branches,  and  twigs,  dispersed  over  the  whole  organized 
Bjstem :  and  these  have  been  supposed  to  preside  over  all  the  varied 
operations  and  manifestations  of  life. 

214.  Some  anatomists  and  physiologists  have  contended  that  the 
hnun  is  the  original  point  of  nervous  development,  fh>m  which  spring 
18  from  a  grand  root,  the  spinal  trunk  and  all  the  branches  and  twig, 
if  the  nervous  system :  and  these  have  considered  the  brain  as  the 
B^eat  centre  of  nervous,  as  well  as  sensorial  power ;  or  as  a  kind  of 
rital  galvanic  battery;  which  continually  generates  nervous  energy, 
uid  d'stribntes  it  through  nervous  conductors  to  the  several  or^d  of 
the  body,  according  to  their  functional  necessities ;  presiding  in  t  his 
[banner,  alike,  over  all  the  vital  functions  of  the  system.  The  opinion 
winch  has  been  more  generally  entertained,  however,  is,  that  the  spinal 
Dwrrow  is  the  grand  original  centre  or  axis  of  the  nervous  system,  aud 
that  the  brain  and  all  the  nervous  cords,  branches,  and  twigs  of  tbo 
body,  spring  firom,  and  in  a  measure  depend  upon  it.  But  if  either  of 
these  opinions  were  correct,  then  it  would  necesnarily  be  true,  that  in 
the  original  development  of  the  body,  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow 
would  be  the  first-formed  portion  of  the  system,  and  come  earliest  to 
maturity,  form,  size,  and  consistency,  and  of  functional  character  and 
power.  For  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  in  the  development  of  organized 
bodies,  that  those  parts  are  first  produced  and  brought  forward  to  a 
functional  capacity,  which  are  most  essential  to  the  earliest  oi)crations 
of  the  vital  economy.  But  we  know  that,  in  the  establishment  of  an 
economy,  by  which  an  animal  body  is  to  be  developed,  the  first  thing 
necessary  is  a  presiding  centre :  the  next  thing  is  the  blood-vessels, 
over  the  functions  of  which  that  centre  presides,  and  by  which  the  de- 
velopment of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  system  is  effected.  If,  there- 
fore, the  brain  or  spinal  marrow  were  the  presiding  centre  of  vital 
operations,  in  the  formative  processes  of  the  body,  then  it  would  neces- 
Mirily  follow,  that  all  the  branches  belonging  to  this  centre  would  issue 
from  it,  and  go  out  with  the  blood-vessels,  to  preside  over  their  func- 
tions, in  the  formation  of  other  parts,  and  to  enter  into  the  texture  of 
parts  thus  constructed.  But  this  is  not  true.  So  far  is  the  brain  or 
spinal  marrow  from  being  the  first-formed  portion  of  the  system,  that 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  formed,  and  considerably  developed,, 
while  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  yet  in  a  fluid  state,  not  more 
consistent  than  the  white  of  an  egg^  and  utterly  incapable  of  exercising 
any  functional  power ;  and  so  far  are  the  nervous  branches,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  issue  from  the  spinal  marrow,  from  investing  the 
blood-vessels  and  presiding  over  their  functions,  that  they  are  almost 
totally  distributed  to  the  voluntary  muscles  and  to  the  outer  surface  of 
the  body. 

215.  But  nature  has  not  left  us  in  the  dark  on  any  of  these  points. 
Where  her  normal  operations  have  failed  to  instruct  us,  her  abnormal 
exploits  have  afforded  complete  demonstration.    Children  have  been 
bom  without  a  vestige  of  a  brain  or  spinal  marrow ;  and  I  bave\iiiov}ii. 
one  instance,  in  which  all  the  parts  of  the  body  were  regiiVaxly  atv^ 
healthfully  developed,  except  that  there  waa  no  brain,  nor  spinal  mw- 

,  i^uvugu  strictly  speaking,  au  mvoVu 
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tary  functicD,  is  yet,  for  important  reasons  which  will  be  hereatt« 
stated,  immediately  connected  with  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  animal 
life ;  or  of  voluntary  motion. 

216.  Some  distinguished  physiologists,  because  they  could  not  tear 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  from  the  living  animal,  without  arresting 
the  functions  of  organic  life,  have  insisted  that  those  organs  preside 
over  these  functions.  But  such  physiologists  might  have  been  saved 
from  their  error,  had  they  considered  that  the  assemblage  of  organs 
constituting  the  animal  system,  is  more  of  a  republic,  or  a  confedera- 
tion, than  an  absolute  monarchy  ;  and  that  the  powers  of  that  system 
are  so  delicately  adjusted  and  so  nicely  balanced,  that  any  considera- 
ble violence  done  to  a  particular  part — and  especially  an  important 
part — it  is  necessarily  felt  as  a  disturbing  cause,  over  the  whole  sys- 
tem ;  and  often  to  such  a  degree  as  to  destroy  the  balance  of  (tower, 
and  arrest  all  the  functions  of  life,  without,  by  any  means,  proving 
that  the  injured  part  is  the  centre  of  life,  or  that  it  is  the  organ  which 
presides  over  the  vital  functions  of  the  system.  Ten  thousand  such 
experiments,  therefore,  are  of  no  weight  against  the  single  fact  that 
nature  has  produced  a  body  in  all  other  respects  perfect,  but  destitute 
of  a  brain  and  spinal  marrow ;  and  yet  evincing,  by  every  appearance^ 
that  its  organic  life  had  continued  till  respiration  became  necessary. 

217.  It  follows  of  necessity,  then,  that  the  brain  and  spinal  mar- 
row, with  their  nervous  appendages,  stand  rather  in  the  relation  of 
an  effect  than  of  a  cause,  to  the  formative  and  conservative  opera* 
tions  and  economy  of  the  animal  system  :  and  we  must  therefore  con- 
clude, either  that  this  economy  in  animals,  as  in  vegetables,  has  no 
apparent  nervous  system  which  presides  over  its  functions ;  or  that, 
in  animals  there  is  an  apparatus,  or  system  of  nerves,  which,  so  far 
as  the  internal  interests  of  the  economy  are  concerned,  is  independent 
of,  and  in  the  order  of  nature  prior  to,  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 

NERVES  OF   OSOAKIC  LIFE. 

218.  In  the  human  body,  such  a  system  is  readily  found.  In  the 
very  midst  of  those  parts  which  are  known  to  be  the  first  produced  in 
the  natural  order  of  development  (174),  is  a  mass  of  nervous  matter^ 
which,  in  composition,  veiy  nearly  resembles  the  brain.  This  masB, 
which  may  with  propriety  be  considered  as  a  species  of  brain,  is  un>> 
doubtedly  the  very  first-formed  portion  of  the  human  body,  and  is  the 
grand  centre  which  presides  over  all  the  functions  concerned  in  the 
development  and  growth  of  the  body,  and  the  general  function  of  nu- 
trition during  life. 

219.  In  close  connexion  with  this  central  mass,  and  scarcely  second 
to  it  in  order  of  time,  is  produced  the  rudiment  of  a  heart,  with  a  fow 
of  its  principal  blood-vessels,  which  gradually  extend  and  enlarge  and 
become  more  complex.  Into  all  of  these,  as  a  part  of  their  texture, 
cater  branches  from  the  central  mass,  which  thenceforward  through 

life,  preside  in  a  general  manner  over  all  the  functions  of  the  sangui- 
farous  sjTBtem,     Accompanying  the  b\ood-ve»«fc\v  wumerous  othor 
'>r&acbea  ofnerrea  go  out  from  the  central  \>tam,\iQ.^Sct«D\.  Q^nxjtAiwa 
^  /feroj  other,  smaller^  and  subordinate  Yjtawv^,  -wYxvStv  \M»2om^  \j» 
Special  centrea  of  development,  and  oJ  ^wfcpV\ai!L«iL^%»i\Msi^\* 
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organs,  or  particular  apparatuses  of  organs.  Tlipse  subordi- 
18  or  special .  centres,  in  their  turn,  give  off  numerous 
some  of  which  enter  into  the  texture  of  the  blood-Tessels 
,  and  appropriated  to  their  services  in  the  construction  of 
mlar  organs ;  others  are  distributed  to  the  contractile  tissue 

of  those  organs,  as  the  conductors  of  the  stimulus  of  invo- 
>tion ;  others  also  are  distributed  to  the  organs  as  the  nerres 
senflibility,  or  the  conductors  of  impressions  made  upon  the 
thdr  special  centres ;  and  finally,  in  order  to  establish  a  more 
onnexion  between  the  different  special  centres,  and  bring 
ito  a  more  direct  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  common 
^  cords  run  directly  from  one  centre  to  another ;  and  numer^ 
ee  go  from  each  centre,  to  interlace  and  unite  and  form  plex- 
iranches  coming  from  several  other  special  centres,  and  f^m 
ommon  centre. 
)  alimentary  canal  and  the  other  oi^gans  associated  with  St  in 

fimction  of  nutrition,  being  earlier  in  the  order  of  develop- 

the  other  parts  of  the  body  (174),  the  special  centres  con- 
heir  development,  and  which  are  the  more  special  centres  of 
and  action  to  them  during  life,  are  the  first  of  the  subordinate 
ih  the  formative  economy  produces.  At  an  early  stage  of  the 
elopment,  however,  numerous  fibres  rise  on  each  side  of  the 
ss,  which  form  a  pair  of  laige  cords,  called  the  trisplanchnic 
;  pass  upwards,  the  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left 
iiiddle  fine,  and  give  rise  to  an  elongated  mass  or  an  unin- 
nies  of  small  brains,  which  gradually  separate  in  a  longitu- 
tion,  and  draw  farther  and  farther  apart,  keeping  up  their 
Mrith  each  other  by  intermediate  branches,  till  they  form  a 
ange  of  about  fifteen  little  brains,  on  each  side,  extending, 
eveloped  body,  along  the  spinal  column  from  the  bottom  of 
5  cavity  to  the  top  of  the  neck.  In  the  progress  of  these  de- 
,  the  trisplanchnic  nerves  become  divided  in  their  upper 

0  from  three  to  seven  or  more  branches,  which  terminate  in 
the  little  brains  in  the  two  ranges.  Eight  or  nine  more  of 
t>rains  are  arranged  in  a  similar  manner,  on  each  side  in  the 
cavity,  so  as  to  form,  in  the  completely  developed  body,  a 
3ries,  on  each  side  of  the  back  bone,  from  the  base  of  the 
the  inferior  extremity  of  the  spinal  column.    Each  of  these 

in  the  two  ranges,  sends  out  numerous  branches,  some  of 
,  as  I  have  said,  to  unite  the  several  little  centres  successively 
r :  others  plunge  into  the  muscles :  and  others  form  con- 

1  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  animal  life,  of  which  I  shall 
fter.   But  the  largest  number  of  branches,  from  each  of  thes€ 
in  the  two  ranges,  go  to  interlace  and  form  numerous  plex- 
ancbes  from  others  of  the  same,  and  of  the  opposite  side,  anc 
nore  deeply  seated  among  the  viscera,  and  from  the  gi*ea1 
i  itself.    From  these  plexuses,  a^ain,  numerous  btaivcW 
fto  the  different  organSf  entering  intimately  intotbdr  lex- 
ill  the  branches  and  twigs  oftbie  system  of  nerves  as  lYvc'j 
r  Uieir  course  to  their  Jestination,  cross  and  wnile  ft.n^ 

^»^^^:Z,')Ji''^„f  o'e  Utem,  one  e.te«.-- 
^x!t>umuQi  and  smaller,  as  the  nervea 
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tary  functicn,  is  jet,  for  important  reasons  which  will  be  hereati 
stated,  immediately  connected  with  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  anim 
life ;  or  of  voluntary  motion. 

216.  Some  distinguished  physiologists,  because  they  could  not  te 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  from  the  living  animal,  without  arrestii 
the  functions  of  organic  life,  have  insisted  that  those  organs  presfc 
over  these  functions.  But  snch  physiologists  might  have  been  sav( 
from  their  error,  had  they  considered  that  the  assemblage  of  orgai 
constituting  the  animal  system,  is  more  of  a  republic,  or  a  confeder 
tion,  than  an  absolute  monarchy  ;  and  that  the  powers  of  that  syste 
are  so  delicately  adjusted  and  so  nicely  balanced,  that  any  consider! 
ble  violence  done  to  a  particular  part — ^and  especially  an  importai 
part — it  is  necessarily  felt  as  a  disturbing  cause,  over  the  whole  ay 
tem ;  and  often  to  such  a  degree  as  to  destroy  the  balance  of  \Hmt 
and  arrest  all  the  functions  of  life,  without,  by  any  means,  provii 
that  the  injured  part  is  the  centre  of  life,  or  that  it  is  the  organ  wbic 
presides  over  the  vital  functions  of  the  system.  Ten  thousand  sof 
experiments,  therefore,  are  of  no  weight  against  the  single  fact  thi 
nature  has  produced  a  body  in  all  other  respects  perfect,  but  destitai 
of  a  brain  and  spinal  marrow ;  and  yet  evincing,  by  every  appearano 
that  its  organic  life  had  continued  till  respiration  became  necessary. 

217.  It  follows  of  necessity,  then,  that  the  brain  and  spinal  mai 
row,  with  their  nervous  appendages,  stand  rather  in  the  relation  < 
an  effect  than  of  a  cause,  to  the  formative  and  conservative  open 
tions  and  economy  of  the  animal  system  :  and  we  must  therefore  ooi 
elude,  either  that  this  economy  in  animals,  as  in  vegetables,  has  z 
apparent  nervous  system  which  presides  over  its  functions ;  or  tha 
in  animals  there  is  an  apparatus,  or  system  of  nerves,  which,  so  ft 
as  the  internal  interests  of  the  economy  are  concerned,  is  independti 
of,  and  in  the  order  of  nature  prior  to,  the  brain  and  spinal  marroir. 

NERVES  OF   OSOAKIC  LIFE. 

218.  In  the  human  body,  such  a  system  is  readily  found.  In  fk 
very  midst  of  those  parts  which  are  known  to  be  the  first  produoed  i 
the  natural  order  of  development  (174),  is  a  mass  of  nervous  matto 
which,  in  composition,  very  nearly  resembles  the  brain.  This  maa 
which  may  with  propriety  be  considered  as  a  species  of  brain,  is  m 
doubtedly  the  very  first-formed  portion  of  the  human  body,  and  is  tb 
grand  centre  which  presides  over  all  the  functions  concerned  in  tfa 
development  and  growth  of  the  body,  and  the  general  function  of  nv 
trition  during  life. 

219.  In  close  connexion  with  this  central  mass,  and  scarcely  secon 

to  it  in  order  of  time,  is  produced  the  rudiment  of  a  heart,  with  a  ibi 

of  its  principal  blood-vessels,  which  gradually  extend  and  enlarge  an 

become  more  complex.    Into  all  of  these,  as  a  part  of  their  textun 

eater  branches  from  the  central  mass,  which  thenceforwud  throng 

/I/e,  presides  in  a  general  manner  over  all  the  functions  of  the  Bangui 

porous  system.     Accompanying  the  b\ood-vea«fc\v  xitkmerous  othi 

^^J^/icAeiar  of  nerves  go  out  from  the  central  \jTBAxi,\».^MfeTOD\.  ^^ra^<cM 

*^<y  ibriD  otlier,  sraaJler,  and  suboTdinale  VawA,  -wVsMi^  >)»s»q\^  X 

*^«?  ^peeiAl  centres  of  development,  and  OE  ^vifep^afliLWL^wdasa 
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nal  organs,  or  particular  apparatuses  of  organs.  Tliese  Bul)ordi- 
rains   or  Bj>ecial .  centres,    in  their  turn,  give  off  numerous 
is,  some  of  which  enter  into  the  texture  of  the  blood-vesaels 
for,  and  appropriated  to  their  services  in  the  construction  of 
iiticalar  organs ;  others  are  distributed  to  the  contractile  tissue 
!l»  of  those  organs,  as  the  conductors  of  the  stimulus  of  invo- 
motion ;  others  also  are  distributed  to  the  organs  as  the  nerves 
lie  eenflibility,  or  the  conductors  of  impressions  made  upon  the 
to  thdr  special  centres ;  and  finally,  in  order  to  establish  a  more 
5  connexion  between  the  different  special  centres,  and  bring 
1  into  a  more  direct  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  common 
large  cords  run  directly  irom  one  centre  to  another ;  and  numer^ 
adhes  go  from  each  centre,  to  interlace  and  unite  and  form  plex- 
h  branches  coming  from  several  other  special  centres,  and  from 
\i  common  centre. 

The  alimentary  canal  and  the  other  organs  associated  with  St  in 
sral  jhinction  of  nutrition,  being  earlier  in  the  order  of  develop- 
lan  the  other  parts  of  the  body  (174),  the  special  centres  con- 
n  their  development,  and  which  are  the  more  special  centres  of 
(m  and  action  to  them  during  life,  are  the  first  of  the  subordinate 
rbich  the  formative  economy  produces.   At  an  early  stage  of  the 
development,  however,  numerous  fibres  rise  on  each  side  of  the 
mass,  which  form  a  pair  of  large  cords,  called  the  trisplanchnic 
:hat  pass  upwards,  tbe  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left 
he  middle  line,  and  give  rise  to  an  elongated  mass  or  an  unin- 
d  series  of  small  brains,  which  gradually  separate  in  a  longitu- 
rection,  and  draw  farther  and  farther  apart,  keeping  up  their 
m  with  each  other  by  intermediate  branches,  till  they  form  a 
id  range  of  about  fifteen  little  brains,  on  each  side,  extending, 
y  developed  body,  along  the  spinal  column  from  the  bottom  of 
acic  cavity  to  the  top  of  the  neck.    In  the  progress  of  these  de- 
nts, the  trisplanchnic  nerves  become  divided  in  their  upper 
into  from  three  to  seven  or  more  branches,  which  terminate  in 
of  the  little  brains  in  the  two  ranges.    Eight  or  nine  more  of 
:le  brains  are  arranged  in  a  similar  manner,  on  each  side  in  the 
al  cavity,  so  as  to  form,  in  the  completely  developed  body,  a 
d  series,  on  each  side  of  the  back  bone,  from  the  base  of  the 
to  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  spinal  column.    Each  of  these 
dns  in  the  two  ranges,  sends  out  numerous  branches,  some  of 
rve,  as  I  have  said,  to  unite  the  several  little  centres  successively 
>ther :  others  plunge  into  the  muscles :  and  others  fonn  con- 
with  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  animal  life,  of  which  I  shall 
rc^after.   But  the  largest  number  of  branches,  from  each  of  these 
jns  in  the  two  ranges,  go  to  interlace  and  form  numerous  plex- 
I  branches  from  others  of  the  same,  and  of  the  opposite  side,  and 
se  more  deeply  seated  among  the  viscera,  and  from  the  greal 
aass  itself.     From  these  plexuses,  again,  numerous  brancbe* 
1  off  to  the  different  organs,  entering  intimatelj  into  their  lex- 
ada//  tbe  branches  and  twigs  of  this  system  of  nerves  as  WvO'J 

^^iJ^^'^^^r.  *r    ^^^'i  ^[estinaiion,  cross  and  imiie  Wi^ 
mterJace,  so  as  to  form  of  thti  urii^i^  I     ^  *      -»    - 

'^fmaum  and  smaller,  as  the  nerves  to«- 
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come  more  and  more  attenuated  and  approach  to  their  inconcciTabl  j 
,    minute  termination  in  the  organs. 

221.  The  two  ranges  of  little  brains,  with  their  connecting  cords  and 
other  branches  which  I  have  just  described,  are  generally  supposed  by 
physiologists  to  be  designed  to  bring  all  the  parts  associated  in  the  funo- 

*  tions  of  organic  life,  into  a  closer  union,  and  to  establish  between  ihem 
the  most  intimate  and  powerful  sympathy:  and,  therefore,  they  are 
commonly  called  the  great  sympathetic  nerves.  Some  writers,  how- 
ever, include  under  this  denomination,  all  the  nerves  of  organic  life. 
But  I  apprehend  there  has  been  much  error  of  opinion  on  this  point. 
Whatever  may  be  the  anatomical  knowledge  concerning  these  nerves, 
which  they  have  derived  from  written  description?,  or  from  dissections, 
most  writers  on  anatomy  and  physiology  still  speak  of  the  brain  or  spi- 
nal marrow  as  the  grand  centre  of  nervous  power,  which  presides,  in  a 
general  manner,  over  all  the  functions  of  organic  life,  as  well  as  those 
of  animal  or  phrenic  life ;  and,  therefore,  they  do  not  seem  to  perceive 
any  other  use  for  the  nerves  of  organic  life,  than  merely  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  sympathetic  association. 

222.  That  the  two  series  of  little  brains,  with  their  connecting  cords, 
etc.,  do  serve  to  bring  all  the  organs  with  which  they  arc  connected 
into  a  closer  union  as  a  single  system,  and  to  establish  between  them  a 
more  powerful  bond  of  s^pathy,  is,  I  think,  undoubtedly  true,  and  I 
oonftlder  it  equally  certain  that  they  perform  other  and  very  important 
offices. 

223.  Considering  this  whole  system  of  nerves  as  that  which  presides 
over  all  the  vital  functions  in  the  development  and  sustenance  of  the 
body,  and  the  other  special  centres  already  described,  as  being  more  im- 
mediately concerned  in  the  development  of  the  organs  employed  in  the 
general  function  of  nutrition,  does  it  not  legitimately  follow  from  phy- 
siological analogy,  as  well  as  from  anatomical  arrangement,  that  the 
two  scries  which  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  column,  are 
more  immediately  concerned  in  the  development  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
and  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  generally,  and  perhaps  also  of  all  the 
other  parts  pertaining  to  the  trunk  and  extremities  ? 

224.  It  seems  to  be  a  general  law  of  the  vital  economy,  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  organized  bodies,  that,  where  any  new  subordinate  centre 
of  action  is  established  for  the  construction  of  any  particular  organ-  or 
apparatus,  a  subordinate  brain  or  nervous  ganglion  is  produced.  Every 
anatomist  knows  that  one  of  these  ganglions  is  found  on  each  spiniu 
nerve,  near  its  connection  with  the  spinal  marrow,  and  several  of  them 
are  found  in  the  brain ;  and,  according  to  some,  the  spinal  marrow 
itself  is  but  a  continued  series  of  them.  Mow  then,  if  the  spinal  nerves 
are  not  developed  from  and  by  the  spinal  marrow,  as  the  original  oen- 
tre  of  action  in  the  formative  process  of  the  vital  economy,  but  are 
developed  independently  of  it,  by  functions  over  which  the  nerves  <rf  or- 
ganic life  preside  (223),  where  does  the  development  of  these  nerves 

oowmence,  if  not  at  the  ganglions  near  the  spinal  marrow  ? — and  is 
tlila  not  rendered  atill  more  probable  by  the  fact,  that  each  of  tiiese 
^o^I/ons  Is  directly  connected  by  large  cotda,  >irtx^i  Wkft  ^il  ^SDft  little 
"^w^  of  organic  We,  which  from  the  extendefli  w«\«ft  «Xo\!L\^\Xi^>w^i  v\- 
iic/es  of  the  spine,  and  one  of  wli\c\i  \\ea  -v^n  ^«^^  ^  ^**^  ^^*^^ 
B»  of  the  spinal  nerves,  with  wbicli  Vt  \ft  coiMifce\«^^  TasstfeTia? 
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be  insaperable  objecfcions  to  this  view  of  the  sabjeot,  bat  if  there  are,  I 
oonfess  I  have  not  beea  able  to  discern  them. 

325.  In  brief  review  of  this  whole  system  of  nerves, we  perceive  then, 
that,  by  means  of  cords  which  unite  the  several  little  brains  to  the 
great  central  mass,  and  those  which  unite  the  little  brains  to  each  other, 
and  the  nomeroos  branches  from  the  different  centres,  which  inter- 
weave and  form  plexuses  in  every  part  of  the  two  great  cavities  of  the 
body,  all  of  these  centres  are  brought  into  the  most  intimate  and  powerful 
imioo,  as  a  single  nervous  system ;  and  then,  by  means  of  the  numerous 
branches  distributed  from  each  of  these  centres  to  its  particular  organ 
or  organs,  and  the  numerous  branches  which  pass  from  the  several 
I^exases  to  different  organs,  the  whole  assemblage  of  organs  concerned 
in  the  functions  of  organic  life,  is,  as  it  were,  woven  into  one  grand  web 
of  nervous  tissue,  and  brought  into  a  general  and  powerful  communion 
of  sympathy. 

226.  I  have  said  (218)  that  in  composition  the  central  mass  nearly 
resembles  the  proper  animal  brain.  This  is  also  true  of  all  the  especial 
centres  or  subordinate  brains.  Like  the  proper  animal  brain,  they  are 
all  composed  of  the  white  and  the  gray  nervous  substance,  surrounded 
by  a  vascular  membrane  analogous  to  the  piamater  of  that  organ  (272), 
and  an  external  envelope  of  dense  cellular  tissue.  They  have  the  clo- 
sest resemblance  to,  and  indeed  seem  to  be  but  repetitions  of,  the  brain 
of  some  of  the  lower  animals;  and  they  undoubtedly  perform  many  of 
tiie  functions  of  a  brain,  acting  as  centres  to  all  necessary  extent  in  their 
appropriate  spheres,  both  in  receiving  impressions  from,  and  in  dis- 
pensing nervous  powers  to,  their  special  domains.  In  the  nomenclature 
of  anatomy,  however,  these  bodies  are  termed  ganglions  or  knots.  The 
great  central  mass  which  is  situated  at  the  roots  of  the  diaphragm, 
in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  or  nearly  back  of 
the  pitiof  the  stomach,  consists  of  several  parts.  1.  Two  semicircular 
bodies  about  an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  lying  one  on  the  right, 
and  the  other  on  the  left  side  of  the  backbone.  These  are  called 
the  SEMiLnHAB  OANOLiONS.  They  are,  probably,  at  first,  united  in  a 
dngle  mass,  and  afterwards  partially  separated  to  accommodate  them- 
Belves  to  the  duplicate  arrangement  of  the  human  body  (281).  They, 
however,  remain  closely  connected  by  many  large  branches,  which 
pass  from  one  to  the  other,  and  form  what  is  called  the  solab  plexus. 
These  two  semilunar  ganglions,  united  by  the  solar  plexus,  constitute 
the  grand  centre  of  all  the  ganglions  and  plexuses  of  organic  life. 
Surrounding  this  great  centre,  as  I  have  said  (219),  and  united  to  it  by 
oordsand  plexuses,  are  the  numerous  special  centres  which  subordinately 
prefflde  over  particular  functions.  These,  and  the  ganglions  that  range 
along  the  two  sides  of  the  back  bone,  are  much  smaller  than  the  semi- 
lunar ganglions,  and  are  of  an  irregular  ovate  form. 

227.  The  ganglions  of  organic  life  are,  in  the   descriptions  of  ana- 
tomy, divided  into  two  orders,  called  the  central  and  the  per\phera\  ox 
limiting  ganglions.    The  ceDtral  are  those  which   are   more  dee\»\7 
Boated  among  the  viscera,  and  which  are  supposed  to  preside  genetaWy, 
%Dd  Bpeciaiijr,  over  the  functions  concerned  in  nourishmg  and  a\ia- 

^ala^  He  body:  the  peripheral  or  limitins  arp   tho«p  w\\\o\\  ^orm 
•Ae  two  ranges  on  the  sides  of  thf»   or^/noi    ^  f       inoae  wmcu  ^^^^ 

PPc^^  ^more  panicuIarlv^LT^K'^^'^'^''-    *^^  ^^""^  ^^"^ 
.P—  j^iUTwuiarijr  appropriated  to  the  general  Rym\)«^ 
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all  constructed.  As  the  development  of  the  separate  parts  progresses, 
they  become  more  and  more  nearly  associated,  and  finally  become  closely 
and  i)ermanently  connected,  forming  of  the  whole  assemblage  a  single 
system  of  organs,  and  establishing  by  their  combined  functions,  a  sin« 
gle  vital  economy,  by  which  the  individual  is  sustained  and  the  species 
perpetuated. 

236.  The  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  therefore,  instead  of  springing  from 
the  brain,  or  spinal  marrow,  or  any  other  common  centre,  originate  with 
the  parts  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  the  progress  of  the  general  deve- 
lopment, become  permanentTy  connected  with  the  spinal  and  cerebral 
centres.  Some  modem  physiologists  indeed,  contend  that  the  nerves  of 
organic  life,  as  well  as  those  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  originate  in 
the  extremities  of  the  parts  of  which  they  belong,  and  terminate  in  the 
centre,  and  that  the  formative  process  by  which  organic  bodies  are 
developed,  are,  both  in  vegetables  and  animals,  effected  by  a  species  of 
vital  force,  which  does  not  depend  on  any  nervous  system ;  and  conse- 
quently that  the  several  parts  of  the  body  with  all  their  tissues  may  be, 
and  probably  are,  originally  formed  without  any  connexion  with  each 
other,  as  so  many  distinct  individual  beings;  and,  in  the  progress  of 
development,  become  united  in  a  single  system.  But  this  is  both 
contrary  to  fact  and  to  every  sound  physiological  principle  und  analogy. 
Whether  vegetables  have  nerves  or  not,  we  know  thui  the  economy 
by  which  they  are  developed  has  a  punctum  saliens»  a  single  starting 
point ;  and  that,  in  all  its  processes,  this  is  the  grand  point  of  unity, 
the  general  centre  of  action :  and  we  knoyr  with  equal  certainty  that 
this  is  also  true,  in  the  development  of  animal  bodies.  A  grand  centre 
of  unity  and  of  action  is  first  established,  and  this  is  maintained  with 
strictest  integrity  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  development.  This 
centre,  I  have  said  (226),  is  the  central  brain  of  the  nerves  of  organic 
life,  consisting,  in  the  fully  developed  body,  of  the  semilunar  ganglions 
and  solar  plexus ;  and  from  this  commou  centre,  all  the  subordinate 
centres  with  their  connecting  cords,  branches,  etc.,  are  developed,  by 
the  blood-vessels  over  which  these  nerves  preside  (219),  and  which  in 
all  stages  of  the  general  development,  have  also  a  common  centre  or 
heart,  fi-om  which  they  all  receive  their  blood.  There  must,  of  neces- 
sity, therefore,  bo  an  entire  unity  in  the  formative  economy  by  which 
animal  bodies  are  developed,  so  far  as  the  nerves  of  organic  life  and 
the  blood-vessels  are  considered.  But  different  portions  of  these,  acting 
by  special  centres,  in  a  subordinate  manner,  as  I  have  already  described 
(219),  may,  and  in  foot  do,  commence  at  different  points,  the  structure 
of  different  parts,  in  a  measure  independent  of  each  other  (174),  just 
as  ossification  commences  simultaneously  at  many  different  points, 
which  have  no  immediate  connection  witn,  nor  dependence  upon,  each 
other,  while  at  the  same  time  they  all  depend  upon  a  single  economy, 
acting  from  a  common  centre.  In  this  manner,  the  cerebro  spinal 
nerves,  instead  of  being  developed  in  unity  from  a  common  centre, 
originate  in  several  parts,  and  by  subsequent  connexion,  constitute 
a  single  sfstem.  Hence,  as  we  have  seen  (215),  the  spinal  nerves  may 
Ae  developed  without  a  spinal  marrow,  and,  as  \a  frequently  the  case, 
J^e  spinal  nerves  and  marrow  may  be  deve\ope(i  mV.\iQ\x\.  «u>at^veL\  ^jod 
"^9  are  told  that  there  have  been  instMvcea  \u  \\\ut\i  \\i^\it»A.\i\»a\«Ra. 
Sloped  without  a  spiual  marrow. 
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286.  The  natural  order  of  development  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
of  nenres,  in  the  haman  body,  is  probably  as  follows :  1.  The  spinal 
nenres,  or  those  which  are  commonly  described  as  arising  from  the 
spinal  marrow.  The  development  of  these,  as  I  have  said  (224),  pro- 
balHy  commences  at  th*»  ganglions  near  tbie  spine  (Fig.  14,  </.).  2.  The 
spinal  narrow  Itself.  8.  Those  ganglions  of  the  brain,  which  are  com- 
Bon  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  vertebrated  animals,  and  which  are 
egBcntial  to  the  functions  of  taste,  smell,  hearing,  and  sight,  together 
with  the  special  nerves  by  which  these  functions  are  performed.  4. 
The  ganglions  which  more  particularly  belong  to  those  portions  of  the 
Inin  which  constitute  the  more  immediate  and  special  organism  of  the 
mental  and  moral  faculties ;  and  5.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  them- 
selves. I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood,  however,  that  each  preceding 
part  is  fully  developed  before  the  succeeding  one  is  commenced ;  but 
that  the  natural  order  in  which  the  development  of  these  several  parts 
eommenoes,  is  such  as  I  have  described. 

287.  Having  thus  pointed  out  the  natural  order  of  development,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  description  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  oerebro-spinal  system  of  nerves ;  not  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  developed,  but  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  eye  of  the 
anatomist  in  the  dissection  of  the  dead  body  ;  because  this  is  the  usual 
manner  of  describing  them,  and  therefore  will  probably  be  more  readily 
understood. 

238.  The  spinal  marrow  is  that  soft  substance  which  lies  in  the  hollow 
of  the  back  l>one  (180,  182).  To  a  careless  observer,  it  appears  to  be 
a  common  mass  of  marrow ;  but  when  carefully  and  properly  examined, 
it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  the  white  and  the  gray  nervous  substances 
(161) ;  the  gray  being  situated  internally,  somewhat  like  a  series  of 
ganglions,  and  surrounded  by  the  white.  It  is  naturally  divided, 
longitudinally,  into  a  right  and  left  halt:  each  of  which  consists  of  a  front 
and  back  column,  so  that  the  whole  marrow  is  composed  of  four  co- 
lamns,  or  rather  of  two  corresponding  pairs ;  as  the  two  front  portions 
correspond  with  each  other  in  form  and  character ;  and  the  two  back 
portions  correspond  with  each  other  in  like  manner ;  thus  constituting 
a  double  spinal  marrow,  as  if  the  two  halves  of  the  body  had  a  dis- 
tinct and  independent  existence ;  which,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  spinal 
marrow  and  its  nerves  are  concerned,  is  really  the  case.  For,  as  we 
•hall  see,  the  whole  of  one  side  may  be  paralyzed,  while  the  other 
remains  in  the  full  possession  of  its  powers. 

239.^  The  spinal  marrow  is  enveloped  in-  three  different  membranes. 
The  first,  which  everywhere  closely  adheres  to  it,  is  full  of  blood-vessels 
that  are  supposed  to  nourish  it,  and  hence  the  membrane  is  called  the 
piamater^  or  natural  mother.  The  second,  called  the  arachnoid,  or 
8pider*8-web  membrane,  is  extremely  thin,  and  is  continually  moistened 
by  its  own  serous  exhalation.  The  third,  or  external  one,  which  may 
properly  be  considered  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bony  cavity  or 
canal,  is  a  strong  fibrous  membrane,  like  that  which  everywhere  sur- 
rounds the  bones :  and  some  anatomists  think  this  a  contlnw&liou  ot 
the  periostrom,  B  Is  Jbere,  however,  called  the  rf-ira-wiotcr,  or  \iOT^ 
mother.     These  membranes  are  all  three  composed  of  the  celluUr  \.\s«VX» 

240.  Connected  ^ith  the  spinal  marrow,  through  amaU  interverX*- 
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diaphragm,  and  is  concerne^l  in  the  function  of  respiration.  In  its  course 
from  its  origin  to  its  termination,  it  gives  off  twigs  which  go  to  di^erent 
parts,  and  anite  with  twigs  from  the  ganglionic  nerves  of  the  neclc,  with 
branches  from  the  solar  plexns.  and  with  other  important  nerves. 
This  nerve  belongs  to  that  portion  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  which 
ordinarily  acts  without  the  agency  of  the  will,  but  which  the  will  can 
act  directly  upon,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  control.  The  next  nerve 
iibove,  called  the  spinal  accessory,  has  an  extended  origin.  Some  of 
its  roots  arise  from  the  lower  part  of  the  marrow  of  the  n^k,  others 
from  the  middle,  and  others  from  the  upper  part  of  the  same  region. 
These  all  enter  the  skull  with  the  spinal  marrow,  and  after  receiving 
thiee  or  four  i*oot8  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  unite  to  form  a  cord 
which  passes  out  at  a  small  opening  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck  concerned  in  moving  the  breast 
and  collar  bones  and  shoulder  blade,  and  in  drawing  back  the  head 
and  shoulders.  This  is  one  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's  respiratory  nerves ; 
and  according  to  that  distinguished  anatomist,  both  this  and  the 
diaphragmatic  nerve  spring  from  the  middle  strip  of  medullaiy 
matter,  which  I  have  named.  Of  those  nerves  which  have  their  origin 
entirely  within  the  skull,  the  lowest  is  called  the  hypoglossal.  It 
arises  by  a  series  of  roots,  flrom  the  groove  between  the  pyramidal  and 
olivary  bodies,  and  passes  out  at  another  small  aperture  in  the  base  of  the 
skull,  and  after  giving  off  twigs  in  several  directions,  and  receiving 
twigs  from  other  nerves,  it  divides  into  many  branches  which  are 
distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  imparting  to  them  the  power  of 
voluntary  motion  in  mastication,  swallowing,  speaking,  singing,  etc 
The  nerve  next  in  order  above,  is  called  the  pneumo-gastric,  or  the 
lungs-and-stomach  nerve.  It  arises  by  numerous  roots  very  near  the 
top  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  according  to  Sir  Charles  Bell,  f^om 
the  respiratory  strip  between  the  restifbrm  and  olivary  bodies.  It 
issues  from  the  skull  with  the  spinal  accessory:  and  by  numerous 
branches  and  twigs,  forms  connexions  and  plexuses  with  almost  every 
nerve  in  the  region  of  the  throat  and  neck  and  thoracic  cavity,  to  such 
an  extent,  that  it  has  been  called  the  middle  sympathetic.  It  sends 
branches  to  the  pharynx,  or  top  of  the  meat-pipe,  and  to  the  meat-pipe 
itself,  to  the  larynx  or  organ  of  voice  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  and  to 
the  windpipe  in  all  its  branches  and  whole  extent.  It  sdso  sends 
branches  which  unite  with  others  from  the  cervical  ganglions  of  tke 
sympathetic,  to  form  what  is  called  the  cardiac  plexus,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  neck  it  sends  back  a  recurrent  branch  to  the  larynx  and 
windpipe  and  other  adjacent  parts :  and  these  different  branches  inter- 
weave and  unite  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  bring  the  organs  of  the 
throat  and  neck  into  very  direct  and  important  relations.  Several 
branches  of  this  nerve  also  enter  into  the  formation  of  plexuses  for 
the  lungs :  and  some  twigs  extend  to  the  solar  plexus,  to  the  plexus  of 
the  liver,  spleen,  etc. ;  but  the  main  body  of  this  nerve  descends  to  the 
stomach,  and  is  distributed  over  that  organ,  interweaving  and  uui- 
ting  extensively  with  the  nerves  which  come  from  the  solar  plexus, 
^ff£rent  centre  of  organic  life.  ♦ 

^fc  2!&/8  nerve  has  been  the  subject  of  mot^  svecvA^AXwi  wv^  «x^\\- 
^■**"f  discv88ion  and  controversy  among  p\i7a\o\o^\»,>i>a»sv^T>Da.\»» 
'portion  of  the  human  system.   Some>  aal\iWi<i%\aXfe^.Vwfk 
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eonsirdered  it;  the  middle  sympathetic  nerve,  the  oflSce  of  which  is  to 
maiutiin  a  direct  sympathy  between  all  the  parts  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  especially  between  the  brain  and  the  stomach.    Some  have  sup- 
posed ttiat  it  13  simply  the  medium  by  which  the  want  of  air  in  the  lungs 
and  of  food  i.n  the  stomach  is  communicated  to  the  animal  centre  of 
perception  and  action ;  others,  that  it  conveys  to  the  lungs  and  stom- 
ach the  nervous  energy  by  which  those  organs  are  enabled  to  digest 
the  inf  pired  air  and  the  ingested  food.    Some  have  considered  it  an 
animal  nerve,  and  others  a  vegetative  nerve.    Some  have  thought  it 
wholly  a  nerve  of  sensation,  and  others  that  it  is  both  a  nerve  of 
sensation  and  moti(m  ;  and  others  again  conteq^  that  it  is  exclusively 
a  nerve  of  motion.    It  has  been  tied  and  cut  and  experimented  on  in 
Tarious  way$,  and  with  various  results  in  the  minds  of  the  experimenters, 
according  to  their  particular  theories.    Some  assert  that  if  it  be  cut  or 
tied,  digestion,  respiration,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  ai'e  entirely  ar- 
rested :  while  others  contend  that  digestion  is  only  temporarily  inter- 
rupted, and  respiration  is  arrested  only  by  the  closing  of  the  top  of  the 
windpipe,  and  ihat  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  restored  by  artificial 
reipiration.    But  in  all  these  experiments  the  sympathies  of  the  system 
seem  to  have  been  wholly  overlooked  (206, 216) .  Sir  Charles  Bell  tells  ua 
th«fc  it  is  exclusively  a  respiratory  nerve,  and  that  it  immediately  or 
remotely  associates  edl  the  parts  to  which  it  is  distributed  in  the  func- 
tion of  respiration. 

247.  Amidst  such  a  wilderness  of  discrepant  opinions  and  state- 
ments, it  is  impossible  to  decide  from  their  authority  where  the  truth 
lies ;  bat  there  are  several  important  considerations  which  should  ever 
be  kept  in  view,  when  we  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  on  this 
?ezed  question.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  a  large  nerve  issuing  from 
the  very  top  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  a  point  towards  which  all  other 
parts  in  the  body,  below  and  in  the  skull  above,  seem  to  converge.  In 
the  necond  place,  it  not  only  anastomoses,  or  forms  connexions,  by 
numerous  branches,  with  several  other  nerves,  issuing  from  the  cranium, 
bat  also  anastomoses  freely,  and  even  from  plexuses,  with  the  nerves 
of  organic  life,  from  the  cervicle  aud  thoracic  ganglionsiof  the  sympa- 
thetic In  the  third  place,  the  main  body  of  the  nerve  proceeds  very 
directly  to,  and  expends  itself  upon,  the  stomach,  as  if  that  organ  were 
its  grand  point  of  destination,  and  all  its  other  distributions  secondary  or 
of  less  importance.  It  is  said  to  send  some  branches  to  the  heart,  but 
all  those  branches  are  first  merged  in  plexuses  with  nen^es  of  organic  life, 
and  few  if  any  of  them  reach  the  heart,  even  in  a  modified  form.  Those 
branches  which  go  to  the  substance  of  the  lungs  are  also  much  involved 
in  anastomoses  and  plexuses,  and  perhaps  considerably  modified  by 
other  nerves,  before  they  reach  their  destination.  In  the  fourth  place, 
!  Fome  filaments  of  this  nerve  extend  to  the  great  centre  of  organic  life,  or 
I  solar  plexus  (226),  and  the  plexuses  immediately  formed  from  it  and 
iurrounding  it.  Would  this  be  the  case  if  it  were  simply  a  motor  nerve  ? 
In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  those  branches  of  lh\s  t\et\e 
Mthich  are  distributed  to  the  pharynx  and  larynx  and  the  mu?f*u\aY  poi- 
tion  of  the  wiadpipe,  are  nerves  of  voluntary  motion ;  and  tUat  X\i^ 
jea/on  or  paralysis  of  tbem  destroys  the  vocal  power  and  t\ie  \)o\«;eT 
^deglutition  or  swallowing :  and  it  is  entirely  certain  that  tVil^viU* 
^..  UJr^t  control  over  tkat  lai'ge portion  of  t'i.L  nc^^^^^^ 
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tributed  to  the  stomach ;  nor  is  there  the  least  reason  to  suppose  it 
has  over  those  branches  which  reach  the  substance  of  the  liings.  More- 
over, it  is  very  certain  that  in  the  stomach  the  pneumogastric  is  not  a 
nerve  of  common  animal  sensibility  of  feeling,  while  it  branches  in  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  windpipe  appear  to  be  highly  sen- 
sible. Finally,  the  special  sense  of  hunger  and  of  thirst,  and  the  well- 
known  direct  and  powerful  sympathy  that  exists  between  the  brain  and 
the  stomach,  seem  to  require  the  agency  which  has  long  been  attributed 
to  this  nerve.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  occupy  a  middle  ground  between 
the  nerves  of  organic  and  animal  life  ;  and,  if  such  a  thing  may  he^ 
I  am  inclined  to  thln^  that,  in  its  origin,  it  is  an  animal  nerve  of  sensa- 
tion and  motion,  and  after  forming  its  great  plexus,  and  becoming  in- 
timately associated  with  the  nerves  of  organic  life,  it  becomes  an  animo- 
organic  nerve  of  the  same  powers,  giving  motion  perhaps  to  the  bronchs 
and  certain  motions  to  the  stomach,  which  take  place  in  vomiting,  etc^ 
and  constituting  the  medium  by  which  the  centre  of  animal  perception 
has  cognizance  of  those  wants  of  the  organic  domain  which  are  indicated 
by  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  desire  for  air ;  and  by  which,  also,  the  brain 
and  the  stomach,  and  other  parts  associated  by  this  nerve,  arebrou^t 
into  more  direct  and  powerful  sympathy  with  each  other.  Something 
very  analogous  to  this  is  found  in  the  trifiEUsial  nerve,  if  it  be  true  that 
that  nerve  endows  the  tongue  with  gustatory  power.  But  whatever  the 
pneumogastric  nerve  may  have  to  do  with  the  motions,  sensibilities, 
and  sympathies  of  the  stomach  and  lungs,  the  general  law  of  physio- 
logical analogy  teaches  us  that  it  is  not  directly  and  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  important  changes  which  take  place  in  them,  these  de- 
pending entirely  on  the  vital  properties  and  functional  powers  of  the 
nerves  of  organic  life,  connected  with  the  capillary  vessels  of  those 
Oigans  (230). 

248.  The  next  nerve  in  order  is  called  the  glosopharangeal,  or 
tongue>and-pharynx  nerve.  It  rises  by  numerous  filaments  from  the 
groove  between  the  restiform  and  olivary  bodies,  immediately  above 
or  before  the  pneumogastric,  and  passes  out  of  the  cranium  with  the 
latter  nerve.  Indeed,  some  anatomists  think  it  actually  forms  a  part  of 
the  pneumogastric.  Sir  Charles  Bell  classes  it  among  his  respiratonr 
nerves.  On  its  exit  from  the  skull,  it  gives  off  several  branches,  which 
unite  with  other  nerves,  and  supply  many  pai  t^  in  the  region  of  the 
throat;  but  it  is  mainly  distributed  to  the  pharynx  and  tongue. 
According  to  Sir  Charles,  it  gives  motion  to  the  muscles  of  the  tongue 
and  pharynx,  and  more  especially  those  necessary  for  the  articulation  of 
the  voice.  Spurzheim,  on  the  contrary,  says :  *  This  nerve  appears  to 
be  destined  to  general  sensation  or  feelmg.'  Another  nerve  rises  imme- 
diately above  and  on  the  same  line  with  the  one  just  described,  which 
is  called  the  fiEu^ial  nerve.  It  passes  out  at  an  opening  near  the  ear, 
and  is  principally  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  face ;  being  dispersed 
over  the  chin,  lips,  angles  of  the  mouth,  cheeks,  nostrils,  eyelids,  eye- 
brows, forehead,  ears,  neck,  etc.,  and  uniting  in  its  ramifications  with 
the  branches  and  twigs  of  several  other  nerves.  This  is  another  of 
^r  CSiarles  BelPs  respiratory  nerves;  and,  according  to  him,  it  iB 
^^principal  muscular  or  motor  nerve  of  the  face,  and  orders  all  those 
which  are,  in  Any  degree,  connected  with  the  acts  of  respira- 
vi  oait  the  expreesioDs  of  the  face  defend.   Tbttnaxt  nerve  is 
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he  abductor,  or  the  external  muscular  nerve  ot  the  eye.  It 
m  the  top  of  the  pyramidal  body,  and  passes  out  at  an  opening 
)tck  part  of  the  cavity  formed  for  the  eyeball,  and  goes  to  the 
I  which  turn  the  eye  outward.  This  nerve  is  entirely  appro- 
to  voluntary  motion  (Fig.  15,  No.  6.)  There  are  six  other 
nerves,  including  those  of  special  sense,  which  originate  within 
Jam,  and  all  of  which  actually  rise,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
e  top  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  but  their  roots  are  so  covered 
r  parts,  or  they  originate  in  a  manner  so  diffuse  and  indistinct, 
)j  have  the  appearance  of  springing  from  parts  removed  from 
nt. 

In  describing  the  remaining  nerves,  I  shall  deviate  from  the 
!der,  and  proceed  in  a  method  of  my  own,  for  the  sake  of  pladng 
at  points  in  the  strongest  light  with  reference  to  physiological 
B.  The  nerve  which  next  presents  itself  as  we  proceed  forwards, 
iditory  (Fig.  15,  No.  8),  and  the  next  is  the  trifacial  (Fig.  15, 
both  of  which  I  shall  leave  for  the  present,  and  pass  to  the 
isioing  muscular  nerves  of  the  eye.  The  internal  motor  nerve 
ye  is  the  smallest  that  originates  within  the  cranium  (Fig.  16, 
It  IS  the  highest  of  Sir  Charies  Bell's  respiratory  nerves,  and, 
ig  to  that  gentleman,  it  rises  from  the  very  top  of  the  medullary 
ich  gives  origin  to  all  the  nerves  of  the  respiratory  apparatus 
nd  which  terminates  upwards  and  forwards,  just  under  the 
called  the  corpora  quadrigemini.  This  nerve  passes  out  of  the 
ith  the  nerve  last  described,  and  goes  to  the  superior  oblique 
3f  the  eye,  which  rolls  the  eye,  and  turns  the  pupil  downward 
nrard,  and  gives  the  pathetic  expression  to  the  eye,  and  hence 
ve  is  called  the  pathetic.  The  common  motor  nerve  of  the 
:•  15,  No.  3),  rises  by  numerous  filaments,  which  may  be  traced 
u*ly  to  the  top  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  are  then  lost  in 
ming  from  that  point.  The  filaments  soon  unite,  and  form  the 
hich  passes  out  at  the  same  opening  with  the  two  last  described 
and  is  distributed  to  the  greater  number  of  the  muscles  of  the 
ich  serve  to  direct  the  pupil  towards  the  object  of  vision. 
The  nerves  which  remain  to  be  described  are  those  of  special 
nd  the  trifacial.  All  these  have  their  origin  at  or  near  the 
lint,  at  the  head  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  from  which  all  the 
thin  the  cranium  rise  and  diverge.  This,  it  must  be  remem- 
lowever,  is  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  anatomical  descrip- 
ther  than  according  to  the  natural  order  of  development.  It 
y  probable,  if  not  certain,  as  I  have  said  (236),  that  the  parts 
the  skull  do  not  actually  spring  from  the  medulla  oblongata, 
t  the  cerebral  ganglions,  such  as  the  quadrigeminal,  the  oph- 
,  and  the  striated  bodies,  are  first  formed  or  commenced  in  re- 
rder  of  succession,  and  in  due  time  united  with  the  medulla 
ta  and  with  each  other  by  medullary  fibres,  and  that  from 
re  developed  the  parts  more  particularly  connected  with  them, 
iidrigeminal  bodies  are  four  small  ganglions  lying  at  the  top 
medulla  oblongata.  A  little  removed  from  these  are  t\ie  Xy<o 
ganglions  of  the  brain,  called  by  the  old  anatomists  t\ie  o^Wc 
f,  AfiMi^  eappoeed  to  give  rise  to  the  optic  nerves ;  and  atiSx  ' 
moved  from  these  last  are  two  smaller  gangUonB,  cvWeaLlD 
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ririateU  bodies.  All  of  these  bodies  are  principally  composed  of  the  gray 
8uli8tance  (Itil),  surrounded  and  traversed  by  thewhiie  or  medullary 
fibres ;  and  all  lie  near  the  centre  and  base  of  the  brain,  and  occupy 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  cranial  cavity. 

251.  Anatomists  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  precise  points 
at  which  the  olfactory,  optic,  and  auditory  nerves  rise  from  these 
bodies;  but  no  one  has  yet  been  so  successful  as  to  place  the  matter 
entirely  beyond  dispute.  As  these*  nerves  are  traced  backward  and 
inward  towards  their  origin,  they  become  less  and  less  distinct,  and 
more  and  more  indefinite,  till  they  fade  into  the  substance  of  the  parts 
from  which  they  rise,  and  evade  pursuit ;  and  this  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  optic  and  olfactory  nerves.  Indeed,  all  these  nerves 
appear  to  have  a  general  relation  to  all  the  parts  arising  from,  or  ter- 
minating in,  the  common  centre  of  animal  perception  and  volaniaiy 
action,  at  the  top  of  the  medullary  oblongata. 

262.  The  auditory  nerves  (Fig.  15,  No.  8),  are  endowed  with  the 
power  of  receiving  those  impressions  which  we  call  sounds,  and  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  inner  cavities  of  the  ear  as  the  special  nerves  of  hearing. 
The  olfactory  nerves  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  receiving  those 
impressions  which  we  call  smell.    They  proceed  forwards,  and  before 
they  make  their  exit  from  the  skull,  they  are  considerably  enlarged  by 
a  quantity  of  the  gray  substance  (Fig.  15,  No.  1).    They  then  pass  out 
through  a  number  of  small  apertures,  and  are  distributed  over  the 
OBvities  of  the  nose,  forming  the  external  organ  of  smell.    The  optic 
nerves  proceed  forwards  a  short  distance  from  their  origin,  and  then 
oome  together  and  form  a  junction,  and  again  immediately  separate,  and 
continue  forwards,  and  make  their  exit  from  the  skull    through  the 
optic  foramen ;  and  having  passed  through  the  outer  coats  of  the  eye- 
balls, they  finally  terminate  in  a  delicate  expansion,  called  the  retina* 
which  surrounds  the  humors  of  the  eye  (Fig.  15,  No.  2).    The  nature 
of  the  union  which  these  nerves  form  at  their  junction,  is  yet  a  matter 
of  uncertiunty.    Anatomists  and  physiologists  not  only  disagree  on  the 
subject,   but  in  their  arguments  and  in  their  statements  of  facts, 
directly  contradict  each  other.    Some  assert  that  the  two  nerves  cross 
each  other  entirely,  so  that  the  nerve  which  rises  on  the  right  side 
goes  to  the  left  eye,  and  that  which  rises  on  the  left  side  goes  to  the  right 
eye.     These  support  their  opinion  by  an  array  of  pathological  fuid 
other  facts  and  reasonings,  which  are  very  convincing  and  conclusive. 
But  others  assert  that  there  is  only  a  junction  and  no  crossing  of  the 
nerves,  and  that  even  the  function  is  not  essential  to  their  functional 
powers.    These  again,  by  facts  and  reasonings,  make  out  their  case  as 
clearly  and  as  conclusively  as  those  of  the  former  opinion ;  while  yet 
others  contend  that  there  is  a  partial  decussation,  and  establish  their 
poffltiou  most  conclusively  by  facts  and  reasonings ;  and  still  others, 
with  ^ual  force  of  facts  and  arguments,  prove  that  there  is  no  docussa- 
gon,  but  an  mtimate  and  essential  union  of  the  substance  of  the  nerves. 
KYom  such  contradictory  statements,  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  is 
Me :  but  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  whatever  be  true  In- 
mZ!S*^J?  ?l  littte  importance  to  physiology.    The  optic  nerve  is 
SJxi^    J?  .   ®  power  of  receiving  those  impressions  which  we 

KTiiJtlt  ^  *^®  special  nerve  of  Vuion,  «na  \&  «Jlv;s.ys  present 

s^Aculiy  of  vi4«i  exist* 
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lie  peculiar  endowments  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense  are 
r  considered  as  modificatious  of  common  animal  sensibility ; 
i  is  some  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  It 
i  that  these  nerves,  at  least  in  a  healthy  state,  have  no  tactile 
y.  The  optic  nerve  is  no  more  sensible  to  a  puncture  or  lao^ 
an  a  dead  tree,  but  it  is  most  delicately  sensible  to  light,  which 
in  no  other  possible  manner  appreciate  nor  perceive.  Nor 
Jie  least  foundation  for  the  notion  which  some  have  advanced, 
r  nerves  may  in  some  degree  vicariously  perform  the  flmctions 
nerves,  in  their  absence.  Indeed,  the  sense  of  touch  is  in  all 
as  truly  a  special  sense  as  that  of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  or 
t  is  much  more  extensive  in  its  special  organism  than  any 
£6,  only  because  the  relations  of  the  animal  to  the  tangible 
8  of  things  require  that  it  should  be  so ;  but  the  extensivenese 
anism  does  not  in  any  measure  render  the  sense  less  specific. 
tic  nerve  instead  of  being  expanded  into  the  retina  of  the  eye- 
e  expanded  like  the  skin  over  the  whole  external  surface  of 
,  so  that  the  animal  could  see,  as  he  can  feel,  at  every  point, 
sense  would  be  no  less  a  special  sense  than  it  now  is ;  because 
ility  of  a  sense  does  not  consist  in  the  limitedness  of  its  pe- 
ganibm,  but  in  the  gpecificness  of  its  power  The  sense  of 
k  special  sense,  not  because  we  can  see  only  with  the  eye,  bat 
re  can  only  perceive  special  properties  of  external  things  by  it« 
{  call  the  visual  properties  of  things ;  and  so  of  all  the  other 
lied  special.  But  the  sense  of  touch  is  as  specific  in  its  power 
of  the  other  senses,  for  by  it  we  can  only  perceive  the  tan- 
perties  of  things,  and  therefore  it  is  the  special  sense  of  touch, 
landing  the  faculty  pervades  the  whole  body. 
now  return  to  the  trifacial  nerve,  or  the  fifth  of  the  old 
ts.  This  is  the  largest  nerve  within  the  cranium,  and  in 
spects  corresponds  with  the  spinal  nerves.  Like  them  it  rises 
roots,  has  a  ganglion,  and  is  both  a  nerve  of  sensation  and 
Fig.  15,  No  5).  In  birds  and  other  animals  which  have  no 
protuberance,  this  nerve  is  plainly  seen  rising  from  the  pyr»- 
d  restiform  bodies  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  but  in  man  and 
lies  which  have  a  large  annular  protuberance,  the  origin  of 
J  is  not  so  easily  perceived.-  The  posterior  root  of  this  nerve, 
rom  the  restiform  body,  is  much  the  larger,  and  is  composed 
or  forty  fasciculi  of  ditt'crent  sizes,  containing  in  all  about  a 
filaments,  which  interlace  freely  as  they  proceed  forward  to 
semicircular  prominence  or  enlargement  called  the  gasserian 
,  This  portion  of  the  nerve  is  endowed  with  animal  sensibility, 
irior  portion  which  arises  from  the  pyramidal  body  does  not 
ganglion.  This  is  the  motor  portion  of  the  nerve,  and  is  ulti- 
istributed  to  those  muscles  of  the  face,  concerned  in  mastica- 
From  the  gasserian  ganglion  the  nerve  proceeds  in  three 
nches,  callfid  the  ophthalmic,  the  superior  maxillary,  and  the 
naxillary.  The  ophthalmic  is  principally  distributed  to  the 
ig  sensibility  to  the  surface  of  the  ball  and  the  parts  that  sur- 
sending  some  twigs  to  the  nose,  etc  The  superior  maxiW&rj 
uted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  upper  jaw,  roof  of  t\iG  mo\]L\.Ys 
stdivary  glands,  gum,  lip,  etc.,  sending  a  twig  U)  eatt\i  tOo\ 
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of  each  tooth  (Fig.  20),  and  ramifying  generally  over  all  the  parts  con- 
nected with  the  upper  jaw ;  some  twigs  extending  to  the  cavities  of 
the  nose,  and  interlacing  with  twigs  of  the  olfactory.  The  inferior 
maxillary  is  distributed  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  face,  mouth,  and 
region  of  the  ear,  supplying  the  teeth,  jaw,  gum,  inferior  salivary  glands, 
tongue,  lipft,  chin,  etc. ;  and  some  of  its  twigs  extend  to  the  internal 
auditory  apparatus  of  the  ear.  The  inferior  maxillary  also  gives  rise  to 
the  branch  which,  after  peculiar  modifications,  is  endoweid  with  the 
power  of  receiving  those  impressions  which  we  call  taste,  and  is  distri- 
buted by  minute  filaments  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
tbroat,  and  particularly  upon  the  edges  and  tip  of  the  tongue,  and 
thus  forming  the  special  organ  of  taste.^  In  short,  the  tritacial  nerve 
is  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  face,  forehead,  eyelids,  nose,  lips, 
jaws,  and  ears :  and,  in  its  extensive  ramifications,  it  anastomoses  or 
unites  freely  with  the  facial  nerve,  with  several  other  nerves  of  the 
head,  and  with  a  great  number  of  twigs  from  the  sympathetic  of  or- 
ganic life.  It  communicates  with  the  organs  of  all  the  five  senses, 
and  of  voluntary  motion,  and  brings  these  and  all  other  parts  to  which 
it  is  distributed  into  general  relationship ;  and  it  also  brings  all  these 
parts  into  a  more  direct  and  powerful  relation  with  the  stomach  and 
•  the  whole  domain  of  organic  life.  This  is  the  universal  nerve  of  sen- 
sation to  the  head  and  face,  to  the  skin,  to  the  surface  of  the  eye,  to 
the  cavities  of  the  nose,  mouth,  tongue,  etc 

255.  The  trifacial  nerve  has  been  the  subject  of  much  physiological 
research,  experiment,  and  speculation.  It  has,  by  some,  been  called  the 
sympathetic  of  the  head ;  and  there  certainly  are  many  interesting 
analogies  between  this  nerve,  the  pneumogastnc,  and  the  sympathetic 
of  organic  life  (227).  Tiedemann,  however,  conceives  that  tnis  last 
nerve  is  sufiScient  to  answer  all  the  sympathetic  purposes  of  the  body  ; 
and  as  a  medium  of  general  sympathy  it  undoubtedly  is.  Yet  both 
the  trifacial  and  the  pneumogastric  may  act  in  their  spheres  as  special 
sympathetics,  bringing  into  more  special  and  immediate  relationship 
particular  parts,  which  are  collectively  embraced  by  the  great  sympa- 
thetic, without  at  all  interfering  with  the  functions  of  this  last  nerve. 
In  a  state  of  extended  inflammation,  or  a  high  degree  of  morbid  sen- 
sibility, the  trifacial  nerve  is  certainly  the  medium  of  morbid  sympathy 
between  different  parts  to  which  it  is  distributed.  The  protracted  irri- 
tation of  the  nerve  of  a  decayed  tooth,  often  gives  rise  to  ear-ache,  head- 
ache, etc. ;  and  sometimes  these  sympathetic  symptoms  continue  con- 
stantly for  years,  or  until  the  tooth  is  extracted.  And  we  know,  too, 
that  those  parts  to  which  the  trifacial  is  distributed  as  the  principal 
nerve,  sympathise  very  powerfully  with  the  stomach,  especially  in  a 
diseased  state;  as  the  eyes,  ears,  teeth,  etc.  In  that  distressing  com- 
plaint called  sick  head-ache,  it  is  probable  that  both  the  trifacial  ajid 
the  pneumogastric  nerves  are  much  concerned. 

256.  Such  is  the  importance  of  this  nerve  to  those  of  special  sense, 
i^A^^ojne physiologists  have  supposed  it  immediately  essential  to  their 

*  ^*7  ^  f^'°^  flaertfon  whether  the  Inferior  xn&xVAacry  \>T«xid[v  ot  ttie  trifitcUl  doM 
mu^lijf^"^"^  ^e^TMtatoiy  nerve.     Many  expertiuenta  ViSkV^  \iw\i  xnaAft  on  \v«Veuc 
wmm^t^  '^^^^^  this  point:  but  the  parts  ate  bo  comvVk«aX.«i\,  w\^ ^tlewavx -owph* 
p;;2iS^'''***'*^*^  '**^  nothing  perfectly  baUalafttotv  aa^  cou«X\Mto^\MMki«w>i«k 
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fcoctioBal  powers ;  and  some  have  even  asserted  tHat  the  functions 
of  sight  and  smell  are  performed  in  certain^animols  by  the  branches  of 
this  nenre,  in  the  absence  of  the  optic  and  olfactory.  But,  most  un- 
qoestionably,  these  opinions  are  erroneous.  Yet  it  is  entirely  certain 
mat  the  division  of  those  branches  which  go  to  the  eye  and  nose,  will 
instantly  destroy  the  sensibility  of  the  parts,  and  soon  cause  a  total  abo- 
lition of  sight  and  smell :  and  all  injury  done  to  these  branches 
oommensnrately  impidrs  the  functional  powers  of  the  optic  and 
dfoctory  nerves ;  so  intimately  connected  and  reciprocally  dependent 
ire  the  several  parts  which  compose  a  single  organ  and  a  whole 
ijBtem. 

267.  There  is  one  other  view  presented  by  some  physiologists,  of 
Che  triftusial  nerve,  which  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  plausible.  It 
^  that  this  nerve  is  peculiarly  the  cerebral  organ  of  animal  instinct. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  vertebrated  animals,  the  development  of  instinct 
Appears  to  be  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  trifacial,  and  that  in  those  arti- 
calated  animals  whose  brain  corresponds  with  the  gasserian  gangliou 
of  the  trifacial  nerve,  the  instinctive  powers  are  more  developed  than  iu 
the  members  of  other  classes. 

258.  The  originators  and  advocates'  of  this  opinion  affirm  that  the 
brain  and  trifacial  nerve  are  always  developed  in  an  inverse  ratio,  and 
that  the  development  of  the  trifacial  and  the  instinctive  faculties 
always  bear  a  precise  relation  to  each  other.  *  Man,'  say  they,  *  is 
governed  by  reason,  and  not  by  instinct ;  and  in  hjm  the  trifacial 
nerve,  in  comparison  with  the  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  is  r&- 
doced  to  its  minimum  of  existence.  The  monkey,  the  dog  the  elephant, 
and  most  of  the  higher  mammalia,  though  immeasurablv  below  mau, 
appear  to  be  directed  by  a  kind  of  brute  reason.  In  these  animals, 
atoo,  the  trifacial  bears  but  an  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  general 
nervous  mass ;  the  instinctive  faculties  are  iude^Hl  manifest,  but  not 
carried  to  the  extent  they  are  met  with  in  many  of  the  lower  orders. 
In  the  seal  and  beaver,  among  the  mammalia,  these  faculties  are  at 
their  highest  pitch  of  development,  and  seem  rather  to  be  the  effect  of 
an  unerring  reasoning  power,  than  the  result  of  the  organization  of 
instinct.  In  these  animals  the  brain  is  reduced  to  'a  state  of  atrophy, 
whilst  the  trifacial  is  carried  to  an  enormous  extent  of  development. 
Id  the  wasp,  the  bee,  and  the  spider,  and  especially  in  the  bee,  instinct 
is  carried  to  its  highest  perfection.  And  here  the  brain  is  wholly 
wanting ;  the  gasserian  ganglion  being  the  predominating  part  of  the 
nervous  system  in  all  the  invertebrata,  and  in  the  bee,  this  organ  is 
carried  to  its  highest  point  of  complexity  and  organization.' 

269.  All  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system  which  I  have  described 
may  be  developed,  and  all  the  functions  immediately  essential  to  animal 
and  organic  life  may  be  performed,  without  the  brain.    *  Many  in- 
stances are  on  record  of  human  beings,  which  were  entirely  destitute 
of  the  proper  brain,  and  in  which  the  two  gasserian  ganglions  ap- 
proached each  other  and  became  confounded  in  one  general  m8c&%  \  ^tivi 
with  this,  the  olfswtor^,  optic,  auditory,  and  other  nerves  of  lYi^  Yi^vsA, 
were  coanected,  and  during  the  life  of  the  individuals  the  f \mclVow%  o^ 
w^'  J^'V^  ^f!??  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  perfect.'     But  theao  ore  moxi&\.io- 

^ae  relations  and  dependeacies  oi   ^^\a\  «JD 
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fiometimes  teach  us  important  phyRiological  truths,  which  it  would  be 
difticult,  if  possible,  for  us  to  ascertain  in  any  other  way. 

260.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  spinal  maiTOW  and  the  spinal  nerves, 
together  with  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  several  pairs  of  nerves 
within  the  cranium,  are  all  purely  and  exclusively  the  agents  of  animal 
sensation,  perception,  and  voluntary  motion  ;  and  that  the  brain  itself, 
instead  of  being  a  galvanic  apparatus  employed  in  generating  the 
nervous  power  or  vital  stimulus  of  the  whole  system,  is  appropriated 
entiielj  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  and  manifestations,  and 
has  little  more  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  body  than  to  depend  on  its 
general  organic  economy  for  its  own  sustenance,  and  to  constitute  the 
special  organism  through  which  the  mind  is  acted  on  hj  the  body,  and 
in  turn  acts  on  the  body— directly  in  the  exercises  qf  ihe  will,  and 
indirectly  in  all  mental  excitements  and  motions. 


LECTURE    VL 

The  brain— the  order  of  its  development  and  the  relations  of  its  iMurti— ball's  view»— 
Sparzheim's  Tiews— Tiedemann's  vi^s— Number  of  cerebral  oiviins  described  by 
Qall — Nnmb«)r  added  by  Spnrzheim— Common  centre  of  the  oarwiio-spinal  qrstem 
— Duplicate  and  symmetrical  form  of  the  system— Not  so  in  md  nerres  of  on^anic 
Uf»— Connexion  between  the  nerves  of  organic  life  and  the  oerebro-spinal  system 
—Skin  and  mucous  membrane,  their  structure  and  general  ftinctions  as  media  of 
nervous  connexion  and  sympathy— Or^g^mic  and  animal  sensibility  described — Centre 
of  animal  life,  no  perception  oA  nor  control  over,  the  ftmcUonii  of  organic  life— 
Nerf es  of  organic  life  no  animal  sensibility— Extemid  aenaee  and  their  relations- 
Touch,  taste,  smeU,  hearing,  sight— Special  senses  of  organic  life — Sympathetic  rela- 
tions between  the  different  puts  in  organic  and  animal  life->The  poweiltal  sympik- 
tlietic  relations  between  the  stomach,  brain,  and  all  other  parta->^^ympathiea,  sources 
of  happiness  and  of  misery— Organic  qrmpathies  excited  by  poison— Morbid  sendbii^ 
in  nerves  of  organic  life— Sympathetic  relations  between  the  nerves  of  organic  life 
and  the  mind — ^Influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body— Of  the  body  on  the  mind — ^Here- 
iitaiy  prediQKMitions,  etc.— Nerves  larger  and  more  pulpy  in  tsrly  life-— smaller  and 
drier  in  old  age. 

261.  The  parts  within  the  cranium  remaining  to  be  described,  are 
the  cerebrum  or  brain,  and  the  cerebellum  or  little  brain.  The  latter 
occupies  the  lower  portion  of  the  back  part  of  the  skull,  and  the 
fonner  occupies  the  whole  of  the  upper  and  front  portion.  In  common 
language,  however,  all  the  parts  within  the  cranium  are  collectively 
(sdled  the  brain,  and  in  the  technical  language  of  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy, the  encephalon,  from  two  Greek  words  meaning  *  in  the  h^td.' 

262.  At  first,  the  contents  of  the  cranium  and  spinal  canal  are,  as  I 
have  sfdd  (214),  exceedingly  soft,  somewhat  like  the  white  of  an  ^g. 
niey  gradually  become  more  and'  more  consistent,  and  assume  the 
form  of  determinate  structure  and  arrangement.  It  is  not,  however, 
until  about  the  seventh  year  of  life  that  the  brain  is  supposed  to  have 
attained  to  that  completeness  of  development  and  degree  of  consist- 
ency which  fit  it  for  vigorous  functional  exercise ;  and  even  at  this 
age,  the  employment  of  it  in  severe  and  continued  mental  operations 
is  neither  safe  nor  wise. 

263.  I  have  already  so  fully  described  the  natural  order  of  the  ori- 
^ndl  development  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  (250),  that  I  trust  I 

mAh/J  not  be  miannderatood  if  I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  brain  as 
^  preseata  itaelf  to  the  eye  of  the  anatonnBl^  ViilkSDkft  d\s»i»:;ti(^iL  of  the 
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264,  Tbe  mednlU  oblong&ts,  or  that  portion  of  tliespjn&l  mnrroir 
iriiich  'a  within  the  skull,  I  bava  said  (244),  coosistg  of  three  pairs  of 
bodies  nnited  in  s  single  bulb  (^.  ICi,  fit)— vli,,  tbe  two  pyramidal 
'  ■'  (SI  which  are  eontinaationa  np  of  thn  two  front  portions  of 
uKl  marrow  (238),  the  two  restiform  bodies  which  are  coatinua- 
ip  of  the  two  back  portions  of  the  spinal  murow,  and  the  two 
oliroiy  bodies  (Fig.  15.  i)  ijlng  between  the  other  two  pairs,  and  parti}- 
H  iLe  Hidee,  which  are  composed  of  gra^  matter  Ihinl;  surroonded 
white  fibres,  aod  b;  some  anatomists  are  coasidereii  enforcing  gan- 
The  bulb  thus  composed  leans  forward  in  the  craninin,  aod 
anterior  surface  in  a  fossa  or  groove  funned  Gir  tt  in  the 
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basilar  bone.  This  brings  tlie  front  portion,  or  the  two  pyramidal 
bodies,  partially  under  the  others,  so  that  the  restiform  bodies,  or  thie 
ooctinuations  of  the  back  portions  of  the  spinal  marrow,  are  placed 
somewhat  above.  Mednllary  fibres  (250),  continuing  firom  these  last 
named  bodies,  pass  through  masses  of  the  gray  substance^  by  which  they 
are  greatly  augmented  in  number,  and  are  reflected  backwards  in  nearly 
a  horizontal  line,  and  expanded  into  something  like  a  fibrous  mem- 
brane which  by  its  peculiar  foldings  forms  the  little  brain.  The 
diverging  fibres  from  each  restiform  body  form  a  distinct  lolie,  so  that 
the  little  brain  consists  of  two  lobes,  the  one  on  the  right  and  the 
other  on  the  left  of  the  middle  line.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  each  <^ 
these  lobes  proceed  forwards,  and,  taking  a  transverse  direction,  meet 
and  unite  on  the  middle  line  at  the  top  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  form- 
ing the  principal  commissure  or  uniting  portion  of  the  little  brain. 
This  portion  is  sometimes  called  the  pons  or  bridge,  going  from  one 
lobe  to  the  other ;  sometimes  it  is  called  the  annular  protuberance 
and  sometimes  the  transverse  fibres  (Fig.  15,  d).  Several  pairs  of 
nerves  within  the  cranium  which  I  have  described,  have  the  superficial 
appearance  of  originating  in  this  body.  Besides  the  transverse  fibres, 
there  are  also  others  which  connect  each  lobe  with  the  quadrigeminal 
bodies  and  the  Inrain  proper.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  describe  the 
parts  of  which  I  am  speaking,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a  cor- 
rect image  clearly  and  distinctly  to  the  mind  of  those  who  have  never 
seen  a  naked  brain.  Fig.  15,  /,  however  is  a  very  good  illustration  of 
the  general  external  appearance  of  the  little  brain  in  its  connexion 
with  the  cerebrum  or  brain  proper.  Tet  to  obtain  a  clear  and  accurate 
idea  of  it,  the  brain  itself  must  be  seen  and  examined. 

265.  The  medullary  fibres  continuing  from  the  pyramidal,  bodies  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  (Fig.  15,  A),  together  with  those  from  the  olivary 
(t),  and  perhaps  a  few  from  the  restiform  bodies,  proceed  forwards  and 
upwards,  passing  through  masses  of  the  gray  substance,  which  are 
covered  b^  the  transverse  fibres  {d)  of  the  little  brain ;  the  olivary 
fasciculi  either  traversing  or  becoming  closely  connected  with  thie  quad* 
rigeminal  bodies.  Having  arrived  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  annular 
protuberance  {d)^  considerably  increased  in  number,  they  form  what 
are  called  the  crura  cenbriy  or  legs  of  the  brain.  They  now  plunge 
into  the  great  ganglions  of  the  brain,  called  by  the  old  anatomists 
the  optic  thalami  uSO),  where  they  are  again  very  greatly  increased 
in  number.  According  to  Spurzheim,  the  fibres  or  &sciculi,  from  the 
olivary  and  restiform  bodies,  traverse  the  posterior  and  middle  por- 
tions of  the  great  ganglions,  from  which  they  diverge  and  form  the 
convolutions  of  the  upper  and  posterior  parts  of  the  hemispheres; 
and  the  fasciculi  from  the  pyramidal  bodies  traverse  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  great  ganglions,  from  which  they  pas»  into  the  smaller 
ganglions,  called  the  striated  bodies  (250),  where,  again,  they  are 
exceedingly  augmented  in  number,  and  irom  which  they  diverge  and 
form  the  inferior,  anterior,  and  external  convolutions  of  the  front  and 
middle  lobes  of  the  bran  (Fig.  15,  a,  b).  The  pyramidal  bodies  (A) 
of  the  medullary  oblong  ita  he  considers  the  rudiments  of  such  part.s  m 
the  brain  as  belong  to  the  intellectual  operations,  and,  in  man^  the 
olivary  (t)  aadpart  of  the  restiform  bodies,  as  the  roots  of  those  part» 
that  pertain  to  the  affective  manifesUtiona.    And  in  apcordance  with 
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tbfs  view,  be  says  that  in  the  animals  below  man,  that  portion  of 
the  legs  of  the  brain  which  is  formed  by  the  olivary  fascicnli,  is  much 
more  volaminoos  than  that  portion  which  is  formed  by  the  pyramidal 
fiucicali ;  and  as  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  l>eing,  its  relative  pro- 
portion increases  continually;  while  in  man,  that  portion  which  is 
brmed  by  the  pyramidal  fasciculi  constitutes  two-thirds  of  each  cerebral 

266.  In  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  medullary  fibres  in  the  form- 
atioa  of  the  convolutions  and  commissures  of  the  bmin,  there  is  a  wide 
difference  o(  opinion  between  the  most  eminent  anatomists.  ^  The 
oonvolutions  internally  consist/ says  Spurzheim,  *  of  white  hbres,  which 
are  covered  on  their  extremities  with  cineritious  substance.  These 
fibres,  which  terminate  the  nervous  bundles  of  the  cerebral  crura,  are 
not  aJl  of  the  same  length.  Many,  especially  of  those  which  are 
situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  convolutions,  terminate  immediately 
beyond  the  exterior  walls  of  the  cavities ;  the  others  extend  to  distances 
progressively  greater  as  they  run  more  centrally ;  those  of  the  interior 
extending  the  farthest  of  all.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  peculiar 
structure  that  prolongations  and  depressions  are  formed  on  the  surface 
of  the  hemispheres.  The  cineritious  or  gray  substance  follows  all 
the  forms  composed  by  the  white  fibres,  and  covers  every  elevation  and 
depression  with  a  layer. 

2ld7.  Concerning  the  commissures  of  the  brain,  or  those  parts  which 
unite  the  two  hemispheres,  he  says — *They  are  formed  by  the  converging 
fhrti.  Nothing.'  he  continues,  *  can  be  easier  than  by  dissection  to 
prove  the  two  orders  of  cerebral  fibres  the  diverging  and  converging, 
and  to  show  that  the  mass  or  bundle  called  the  corpus  callosum  be- 
longs to  the  converging  order/  Yet  Tiedemann,  whose  authority  on 
this  subject  is  perhaps  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any  other 
man,  declares  that  those  converging  fibres  have  only  an  imaginary 
existence,  that  they  are  not  to  &  found  in  the  brain,  and  that  the 
corpus  callosum  is  formed  before  the  convolutions  (which  according  to 
Spurzheim  give  rise  to  converging  fibres)  begin  to  appear. 

268.  I  confess  that  my  own  inquiries  and  investigations,  which  have 
been  somewhat  diligent  and  protracted,  have  resulted  in  impressions 
much  more  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Tiedemann  than  with 
those  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  in  regard  to  the  converging  fibres,  and 
the  formation  of  the  commissures  and  convolutions  of  the  brain.  If 
nothing  can  be  easier  than  by  dissection  to  prove  the  two  orders  of 
cerebral  fibres,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  so  few  have  ever  succeeded  in 
satisfying  themselves  by  actual  dissection,  of  the  existence  of  the  con- 
verging fibres.  I  have  conversed  with  many  able  anatomists  who  had 
dissected  many  brains,  and  who  believed  and  taught  the  doctrine  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  concerning  these  fibres ;  but  I  never  yet  saw  the 
man  who  by  actual  dissection  had  demonstrated  their  existeucc. 

269.  According  to  Tiedemann,  the  medullary  fibres  that  issue  from 
the  cerebral  ganglions  which  I  have  already  described  (2G6),  at  first 
form  a  thin  fibrous  membrane  on  each  side  of  the  head.  These  mem- 
branes, in  the  progress  of  development,  curve  their  superior  edges  in 
towards  the  middle  line,  and  these  edges  gradually  meet  awd  \x\\\\.eM, 
and  thos  form  the  corpus  callosum,  oi  great  cerebral  coinm\^\)ti<i  *> 
lad  bj  so  doIi!(^  at  the  same  time,  i'orm  the  two  hemlspbex^  vA  V."^^ 
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brain ;  which  as  yet  are  in  a  membranous  state,  like  two  bladders, 
without  any  appearance  of  convolutions :  but  the  membrane  is  consider- 
jibly  thiclvened  by  the  additions  of  new  medullary  matter  on  the 
exterior  surface.  In  this  state  of  the  brain  the  fibres  are  to  be  traced 
from  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  corpus  callosum,  and  H  is  evident 
that  the  fibres  which  terminate  in  and  form  this  commissure,  are  the 
same  that  come  from  the  legs  of  the  brain ;  and  were  the  skull  suffi- 
ciently capacious  for  an  entire  development  of  the  cei'ebral  hemisphere 
in  this  form,  the  human  brain  might  come  to  full  maturity  of  organiza- 
tion and  of  functional  power  ^vithout  a  single  convolutign.  In  cases 
of  hydrocephalus,  where  the  hemispheres  are  completely  expanded,  they 
are  merely  brought  back  into  that  membranous  state  in  which  they 
were  at  first.  And  this,  we  know,  takes  place  without  any  perceptible 
disturbance  of  the  cerebral  function. 

270.  '  Were  the  diverging  fibres  of  the  great  cei'ebral  ganglions  pro- 
longed directly  into  the  corpus  callosum,'  says  Spurzheim,  *  it  wonid  be 
extremely  diilicult  to  understand  how  they  could  be  elongated  to  the 
degree  occasionally  observed  in  hydrocephalus.  But  the  difficulty  here 
contemplated  is  purely  imaginary.  It  is  not  claimed  that  in  the  normal 
state  of  a  fully  developed  brain  the  fibres  proceed  directly  from  the 
ganglions  to  the  commissure,  but  that  the  membrane  formed  by  these 
fibres  is  so  folded  in  and  out  upon  itself,  as  to  form  what  are  called 
the  convolutions  of  the  biain,  and  so  as  to  bring  the  greater  extent 
of  surface  within  the  capacity  of  the  skull.  It  is  therefore  very  easy  to 
understand  fiow  water,  slowly  accumulating  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain, 
g'-adually  raises  up  the  corpus  callosum,  and  enlarges  the  capacity  of 
the  skuil,  and  unfolds  the  hemispheres  into  their  expanded  mem- 
branous f  rm  without  lacerating  any  of  the  cerebral  texture,  op  dis- 
turbing any  cerebral  function.  It  is  before  the  convolutions  are  formed, 
and  those  cases  of  hydrocephalus  in  which  all  the  convolutions  are 
unfolded,  and  the  hemispheres  completely  expanded  into  their  original 
membranous  state,  that  the  fibres  proceed  directly,  or  rather  in  a  curvea 
line,  from  the  ganglions  to  the  corpus  callosum.  I  have  not  found 
it  very  difficult  to  unfold  the  hemispheres  of  a  recent  brain  in  this 
manner,  and  spread  it  out  into  an  extended  membrane  with  no  other 
laceration  of  the  parts  than  was  necessary  at  the  edges,  in  order  to 
bring  a  natural  hemisphere  into  a  plane  ;  and  when  thus  unfolded,  it 
is  very  easy  to  see  the  blood-vessels  ramifying  over  the  whole  internal 
surface,  and  to  perceive  the  medullary  fibres  radiating  like  the  sticks 
of  a  open  fan,  from  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  ganglions,  and  from 
the  ganglions  to  the  great  commissure. 

27  i.  According  to  Tiedemann  and  to  my  own  convictions,  then, 
when  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  as  fully  developed  in  the  extended 
membranous,  or  bladder-like  form,   as  the  normal  capacity  of  the 
skull  will  allow,  the  membrane,  not  consisting  of  the  fibrous  arrange- 
ments of  the  white  substance,  with  a  thin  covering  of  gray  substance 
on  the  external  surface,  begins  to  gather  into  fold^  so  as  to  continue 
the  enlargement  of  its  surface,  and  still  accommodate  itself  to  the 
capacity  of  the  skull.    In  this  manner  the  development  of  the  hemis- 
pberes  proceeds,  till  a  nervous  membrane  is  folded  up  in  the  cranial 
cavity,  ibe  drea  of  whose  surface  is  several  times  greater  than  thai  of 
the  juuer  surface  of  the  skull ;  andxmUl  th«AtlDMim«iii\sWijious  arrange- 
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ment,  which  at  first  was  expanded  and  smooth,  is  so  closely  folded 
upQQ  itself,  and  by  the  general  curving  of  the  mass  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
capacity  and  shape  of  the  skull,  the  internal  parts  are  so  closely 
pressed  together  and  compacted  as  to  give  to  the  external  surface  of  the 
hemispheres  those  elevations  and  depressions  which  are  called  the  con- 
volutions, and  to  the  medidlaiy  matter  the  appearance  of  a  thick  solid 
wall  or  mass.  By  the  general  curving  of  this  wall,  also,  in  order  to 
eome  into  the  sphericaJ  shape  of  the  skull,  the  corpus  callosum  or 
great  commissure  is  brought  down  on  the  middle  line  near  to  the  base 
of  the  brain,  and  thus  are  formed,  by  the  same  disposition  of  parts, 
the  great  external  fissure  extending  from  the  forehead  to  the  occupit, 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  brain  (Fig.  16),  and  the  great  internal 
rentricles  or  cavities  of  the  hemispheres.  Other  smaller  cavities  are 
likewise  formed,  at  and  near  the  centre  and  base  of  the  brain,  by  the 
relative  position  of  different  parts.  But  as  the  minute  description  of 
them  would  serve  in  no  degree  to  illustrate  any  known  physiological 
principles,  I  shall  say  nothing  more  concerning  them. 

272.  Each  hemisphere  of  the  brain  thus  developed  is  subdivided,  in 
the  descriptions  of  anatomy,  into  three  lobes :  an  anterior  lobe  lying 
in  the  forehead  (Fig.  15,  a),  a  posterior  lobe  lying  in  the  back  part  <^ 
the  head  and  over  the  little  brain  (k),  and  a  middle  lobe  lying  in  the 
region  of  the  ear  (6).  Each  of  these  lobes,  again,  is  composed  super- 
ficially of  a  number  of  apparent  convoiutioijs  of  the  cerebral  substances, 
80  that  the  whole  external  surface  of  the  brain  is  a  succession  of  irre- 
gular elevations  and  depressions ;  and  this  irregular  or  uneven  surface, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  everywhere  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  the 
gray  substance  (Fig.  16).  The  vascular  membrane  called  the  pia  mater, 
which  surrounds  the  spinal  marrow  (239),  comes  up  and  expands  over 
the  little  brain  and  brain  proper,  adhering  in  all  parts  closely  to  the 
surface,  and  dipping  into  every  depression,  fissure,  and  cavity.  Over 
this  is  spread  the  arachnoid  or  spider's-web  membrane,  which  also 
continues  up  from  the  spinal  marrow,  and  is  everywhere  constantly 
moistened  with  a  serous  fluid;  and  which,  beside  covering  the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum,  forms  a  sheath  or  envelope  for  all  the  nerves  and 
all  the  vessels  which  enter  or  issue  from  the  skuII  ;  and  finally,  enve- 
loping the  whole,  the  strong  fibrous  membrane  called  the  dura-mater, 
continues  up  from  the  spinal  canal,  and  expands  and  lines  the  inner 
surface  of  the  skull  throughout,  dips  down,  by  what  is  called  the 
fociform  process,  between  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  to  the  corpus 
callosum,  forms  a  partilion  between  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain  and 
the  little  brain  called  the  tentorium,  and  also  separates  the  two  lobes 
of  the  little  brain. 

278.  The  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  are  united,  as  I  have  said, 
on  the  middle  line  by  the  great  commissure  or  corpus  callosum  which 
lies  near  the  base.  There  are  also  smaller  commissures  in  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  paits.  But  the  principal  bond  of  union,  and  that  on 
which  the  unity  of  the  brain  and  of  its  functions,  as  a  single  orgaa, 
or  as  a  single  system  of  organs,  mainly  depends,  is  established  at  the 
focal  point,  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  from  which 
the  fibres  composing  the  legs  of  the  brain  rise  and  diverge.  '  The  corpu* 
callosum,*  says  Spurzheim,  *  may  he  split  through  its  enUie  \eiL^> 
without  deatro/ioif  /^  unity  of  function  of  the  two  hemiaphec^  * 


274.  Thn  flbrnnn  nmtngemenC  of  (he  mednllaiy  BnbntBTiRe  nf  the 
brain' (102),  and  tbe  disposition  or  the  fibrea  ia  (he  texture  an rl  general 
confunnatton  of  the  cerebral  hemt)^pher«8,  have,  of  late  years,  been 
rendered  matters  of  veij  considerable  interest  bj  tbe  views,  originally 
advanced  by  Dr.  Gall,  and  dnce  advocated  bj  SpurEhdm  and  oihcrs, 
cnacerQiag  the  relation  eiistini;  tietween  particnlar  parts  or  the  bralo 
and  particnlar  intellectnal  aod  moral  powers  and  manifestatlom 


Top  of  the  bndn,  ■howtni  Uh  «onvi>1nUoii>,  lai  Ui<  Rwun 

276.  According  to  these  views  aa  first  advanced  by  Gall,  a  certalB 

nnmbcr  of  meduTlarj  flbrcs  radiating  from  the  cerebral  ganglioai  iB 
each  hemisphere,  form  a  faseiculns  or  bundle,  which  proeeeda  to  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  and  conatitntea  a  special  oi^n,  the  Hiiigle  and 
exclnaive  fnnction  of  which  is  the  manlftestation  of  a  specific  piupen- 
«ty  sentiment,  or  intellectual  power.  Of  these  spedal  organs,  GaU 
described  and  located  twentj-seren  pairs.  Including  the  two  lobe*  ol 
Ibe  rerebellum  as  a  single  p3dr  ;  the  organs  of  one  hemisphere  cotto- 
pundfng  precisely  wili  those  of  the  Other,  as  one  eje  or  ear  does  witt 
the  otbtrr. 
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purzheim,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Gall's,  embraced  the  views 
ster  with  g^eat  confidence  and  zeal,  and  from  that  hoar  deroted 
e  life  with  untiring  industry  to  those  researches  and  inves- 
by  which  he  hoped  to  erect  the  theory  into  a  complete  and 
.biished  science ;  and  if  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish  all  that 
3d,  he  certainly  succeeded  in  producing  a  powerful  impression 
telleetnal  world,  and  in  conyincing  thousands  of  the  correct- 
lis  doctrines.  He  was  probably  more  successful  in  unfolding 
L,  and  did  more  to  introduce  a  correct  mode  of  dissecting  and 
that  important  organ,  than  any  other  man.  But  such  is  the 
of  the  cerebral  substance^  and  the  delicacy  of  its  tissue,  that 
lossible,  by  any  artificial  means,  to  push  our  enquiries  very 
into  the  details  of  its  intimate  structure  and  arrangement, 
entire  certainty  of  ascertaining  the  truth  on  every  point, 
otwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  Spurzheim  insisted 
dstence  of  an  order  of  converging  fibres  which  originate  in  the 
convolutions  and  terminate  mainly  in  the  corpus  col  losum,  and 
that  *  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  prove  this  by  dissection,' 
lis  followers  have  been  obliged  to  receive  this  purely  as  a 
Kf  faith,  for  no  one,  I  believe,  has  been  able  to  demonstrate 
I  of  the  statement.  The  course  pursued  by  Tiedemann  is, 
t,  a  far  more  correct  and  sure  way  of  coming  at  the  truth,  in 
>  the  Intimate  texture  of  the  brain.  He  carefully  watched  the 
development  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  first  appearance  of 
ia  parts  to  its  full  maturity.  He  saw  the  several  parts  in 
liments,  saw  them  in  their  more  advanced  state,  saw  the  thin 
ne  of  the  hemispheres  before  they  were  united  to  the  corpus 
I,  saw  them  When  partially  and  when  completely  umted,  saw 
hemispheres  when  thus  united,  expanded  and  smooth  like  two 
d  bladders  lying  side  by  side,  saw  them  when  they  first  began 
r  into  folds,  and  saw  them  when  closely  folded  in  the  flitt-formed 
Yet  even  in  this  mode  of  investigation  it  was  possible  for  him 
ceived  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  disposition  of  some  of  the 
mt  the  probability  of  error  in  this  mode  is  incomparably  less 
that  pursued  by  Spurzheim. 

[  have  already  presented  Spurzheim*s  description  of  the  cerebral 
bions,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  formed  (266).  But 
mann  is  correct  in  regard  to  the  membranous  arrangement  of 
ullary  fibres,  and  of  the  folding  oi  that  membrane,  so  as  to  ibrm 
'e  called  the  convolutions  of  the  hemispheres  in  the  manner 
iescribed  (271) ;  and  that  he  is  correct,  I  must  still  insist,  is  fully 
by  the  complete  unfolding  of  the  brain  into  its  membranous 
1  some  cases  of  hydrocephalus, — then  Spurzheim  was  in  error, 
y  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  an  order  of  converging  fibres, 
•  in  regard  to  that  arrangement  of  the  diverging  fibres  which 
ribes  in  speaking  of  the  formation  of  the  convolutions. 
But  if  it  were  fully  demonstrated  that  Spurzheim  was  in  error 
i  these  points,  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  his  theory 
ing  the  relation  between  certain  parts  of  the  brain  and  certain 
of  the  mind  is  incorrect.  The  truth  of  this  theory  \b  TiO\  \» 
mstrated  by  cerebral  anatomy,  but  by  cerebral  pbysiology  \  tttA 
laDypasaiibJe  for  Bach  physiological  powers  to  be  poaa^BcOi  \>^ 
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the  brain,  whether  its  organization  is  according  to  the  desori] 
.  of  Spurzheim  or  those  of  Tiedemann. 

279.  I  have  said  that  Gall  described  and  located  twenty-seven 
of  cerebral  organs*  To  these  Spurzheim  added  eight  pairs,  whi 
described  and  located ;  and  coi^ectnred  two  pairs  more,  the  locati 
which  he  only  su^ested.  So  that,  accordmg  to  Spurzheim,  we 
thirty-five,  and  perhaps  thirty-seven,  or  more  pairs  of  cerebral  o 
appropriated  to  the  propensities,  sentiments,  and  intellect.  Th 
pours  conjectured  by  Spurzheim  have  with  more  confidence 
desciibed  and  located  by  some  of  his  followers ;  and,  indeed,  soi 
the  more  bold  and  zealous  phrenologists  multiply  and  locate  o 
ad  Ubitunh  to  suit  their  convenience,  to  meet  their  exigenci( 
according  to  their  convictions  from  observation.  The  characte 
location  of  these  organs  I  shall  describe  according  to  the  vie 
Grail  and  Spurzheim,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  physiology 
brain  (&34).  It  may  be  well,  however,  in  this  place,  to  sa; 
phrenologists,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  are  not  decided  in  oj 
whether  the  thinking  power  of  the  brain  belongs  more  especiall 
intimately  to  the  gray  substance  of  the  surface,  or  to  the  white  n 
lary  fibres  which  form  the  convolutions  (161, 162). 

280.  From  the  view  which  I  have  presented  of  the  cerebro-i 
system,  it  will  be  perceived  that  all  the  nerves  of  the  trunk  and  < 
mities  appear  to  converge,  as  it  were,  toward  the  head  of  the  m< 
oblongata  (251),  and  all  the  nerves  and  medullary  fibres  withi 
cranium  converge  towards  the  same  point.  All  the  parts  abovt 
point  may  be  destroyed  by  slow  disease,  without  destroying  the  ] 
of  animal  sensation  and  of  voluntary  motion ;  and  all  the  parts 
the  medulla  oblongata  may  be  paralyzed  by  disease,  without  i 
diately  abolbhing  the  intellectual  powers.  It  may,  therefor 
asserted  with  great  confidence,  that  the  grand  centre  of  animal 
at  or  near  the  top  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  I  do  not,  however,  i 
to  imply  that  vitality  peculiarly  resits  at  this  point,  but  tha 
seems  to  be  such  a  focal  point  of  the  whole  nervous  machinery  < 
cerebro-spinal  system,  that  we  can  at  this  place  put  our  finger  < 
whole  at  once,  and  instantaneously  arrest  all  the  functions  o 
system  of  nerves.  It  is  therefore  the  centre  of  animal  pereeptioi 
of  voluntary  action ;  the  point  to  which  all  animal  sensatioi 
directly  conveyed,  or  by  which  they  are  perceived,  and  from 
all  the  mandates  of  volition  are  transmitted  directly  to  the  muse 
voluntary  motion. 

281.  I  have  already  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  duplicate  fc 
all  those  parts  in  the  human  body  which  belong  to  animal  life 
If  the  body  be  divided  on  the  middle  line,  it  will  be  found  to  c 
of  two  precisely  corresponding  halves :  the  bones,  the  muscles,  ai 
nerves  of  one  side  correspond  almost  exactly  with  those  of  the 
The  parts  uniting  on  the  middle  line  are  composed  of  two  corrcspc 
iialves,  as  the  tongue,  the  nose,  the  mouth,  etc. ;  while  those  rei 

ySvin  tbe  middle  line  are  in  corresponding  pairs,  as  the  eyes,  th< 

^Ae  upper  and  lower  extremities,  etc.    The  nwveaof  the  two  hal 

^oe  cerebro-spinal  /system  are  very  exact  ftn^  s^mm^lm^X.  *m  ^ 

sezabl&nce  to  each  other.    The  right  and  Yelt  \i&\t  o^  NX^^^sw 

*Vinal  nuurrow  ana  all  the  nerves  coi^nected  V\t\i  \Xv«ku,  wsi 
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pKcisply  alike.  Yet  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  symmotry  is 
less  perfect  in  man  than  in  the  animals  below  them.  '  Considered 
dther  in  regard  to  symmetry  or  stractnre,'  says  Meckel,  » the  nervous 
syetem  of  man  is  less  regular  than  that  of  other  animals,  even  those 
which  are  nearest  to  him.  In  Ikct,  the  halves  of  the  nervous  system 
correspond  more  perfectly  in  the  mammalia,  and  the  deviations  from 
the  normal  state  in  those  animals  are  rarer  than  in  man.'  This  differ- 
eooe  18  very  certainly  not  an  aboriginal  one,  but  is  most  unquestionably 
•degeneracy  in  the  human  species,  and  without  doubt  has  resulted  from 
the  voluntary  habits  of  man. 

282.  In  the  domain  of  organic  life,  though  there  is  some  approach 
tc  the  duplicate  form,  yet  there  is  no  regularity  or  symmetrical  corres* 
pondencc.  The  two  lungs  do  not  exactly  correspond,  nor  do  the  two 
iudves  of  the  heart.  Indeed  there  is  an  evideni  oneness  of  system  and 
economy  in  the  domain  of  organic  life. 

283.  We  have  seen  that  this  system  of  nerves  presides  over  all  the 
T'ial  functions  by  which  the  body  is  formed  and  sustainad  (218 — 231), 
and  that  the  nerves  of  animal  life,  with  their  muscles,  bones,  etc.,  are 
purely  organs  of  ertemal  relation,  whose  ofiSce  it  is  to  perceive  those 
eiternal  wants,  the  supply  of  which  requires  their  exercise,  and  to 
peitdve  and  procure  those  external  materials  by  which  the  internal 
wants  are  supplied  (233).  These  important  functional  relations  make 
it  necessary  for  the  two  systems  of  nerves  to  be  so  connected  that  the 
rtqoisite  media  of  communication  shall  be  established  between  them ; 
and  the  mutual  dependencies  of  the  two  systems  also  require  them  to 
be  intimately  reciprocal  in  sympathy.  I  shall  therefore  now  proceed  to 
ipeak  of  these  connexions  and  sympathies. 

284.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  when  treating  of  the  nerves  of  organic 
life,  I  spoke  of  a  range  of  ganglions  lying  on  each  side  of  the  back- 
bone (220),  connected  by  intermediate  cords,  and  extending  from  the 

'  base  of  the  skull  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  spinal  column ;  and  that 
these  ranges  are  connected  with  the  great  centre  of  organic  life,  by 
nomerous  cords  radiating  from  that  centre  and  terminating  in  many 
of  these  peripheral  or  limiting  ganglions.  Of  these  ganglions  there 
are  usually  on  each  side  three  in  the  neck,  twelve  in  the  region  of  the 
back,  five  in  the  region  of  the  loins,  and  three  or  four  in  the  sacral 
i^ons.  These  ganglions  lie  near  where  the  spinal  nerves  of  animal 
life  are  connected  with  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  as  the  spinal  nerves 
pass  by  the  ganglions,  each  ganglion  gives  off  two  branches,  which 
proceed  outward  a  short  distance,  and  join  the  corresponding  spinal 
nerve.  One  of  these  branches  is  usually  larger  and  more  pulpy  than  the 
oUier,  and  sends  some  twigs  to  the  muscles  between  the  ribs.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  more  especially  the  medium  of  communication  froui  the 
ganglion  to  the  spinal  nerve:  and  the  other,  which  is  smaller,  whiter, 
and  gives  off  no  twigs,  is  supposed  to  be  the  medium  of  cuinniuriitir 
tion  from  the  spinal  nerve  to  the  ganglion.  All  the  ganglions  in  the 
two  ranges  also  give  off  filaments  which  go  with  the  nerves  of  aiv\m«A 
life  to  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  ;  and  more  especiiiWy  to  \.\3iOftft 
yoXuDtaiymascles  which  are  concerned  in  the  function  of  rcapitaVioiv. 

The  highest  ganglion  of  the  range  on  each  side  lies  at  t\\e  base  o^  W\»?. 
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it  into  the  cranium,  unites  with  two  or  three  cerebral  nerves,  and 
particularly  the  trifacial,  which  is  so  important  a  nerve  of  the  head. 
This  last  nerve  also,  it  will  be  remembered,  after  passing  out  of  the 
cranium,  unites  in  itis  various  ramifications  extensively  with  the  nerves 
of  organic  life  (254).  Such  are  the  connexions  between  the  limiting 
ganglions  of  organic  life  and  the  nerves  of  animal  life. 

285.  The  upper  central  connexions  are  mainly  established  by  the 
pneumogastric.  This  nerve,  it  will  be  remembered,  issues  from  or 
near  the  grand  centre  of  perception  and  action  of  the  nerves  of  animal 
life  (245),  and  by  its  branches  forms  connexions  with  almost  every 
nerve,  both  animal  and  organic,  in  the  region  of  the  throat  and  neck* 
and  also  forms  extensive  connexions  with  the  nerves  of  organic  life  in 
the  thoracic  cavity,  and  unites  freely  in  the  stomach  with  the  nerves 
coming  directly  from  the  great  centre  of  organic  life,  and  finfUly  sends 
some  twigs  directly  to  that  centre  itself  (247). 

286.  Another  and  more  extensive  and  general  connexion  is  formed 
between  the  two  systems  of  nerves,  by  that  arrangement  on  which 
the  body  in  all  its  parts  and  tissues  depends  for  sustenance.  The 
nerves  of  organic  life  appropriated  to  the  vascular  system,  and  which 
preside  over  all  its  varied  functions,  penetrate  with  the  vessels  to  which 
they  belong  into  every  structure  of  the  body.  Even  the  brain  and 
spmal  marrow,  and  all  the  nerves  of  the  body,  are  nourished  by  blood- 
vessels over  whose  functions  the  nerves  of  organic  life  preside.  By  this 
universal  presence  and  functional  relation,  the  nerves  of  organic  life  are 
brought  into  important  connexions  with  those  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system.  This  species  of  connexion  is  largely  formed  in  the  extended 
membrane  which  constitutes  the  covering  of  the. body ;  and,  therefore, 
for  the  sake  of  showing  still  farther  the  anatomical  connexions  and 
ftinctional  and  sympathetic  relations  between  the  .domains  of  organic 
Aod  animal  life,  I  shall  introduce  in  this  place  a  general  description 
of  the  skin,  reserving  the  more  minute  details  till  I  come  to  speak  of 
its  particular  functions. 

287.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  there  are  some  species  which  may  be 
torn  up  by  the  roots  and  inverted,  placing  their  tops  downwards  in  the 
earth,  and  their  roots  in  the  place  of  their  boughs,  and  the  order  of 
their  vegetation  will  change,  and  their  tops  will  b^me  roots,  and  thehr 
roots  boughs  with  their  twigs,  leaves,  etc.  So  in  the  animal  kingdom 
there  are  some  species  which  may  be  turned  inside  out,  and  they  will 
live  on,  apparently  as  well  as  before ;  the  membrane  which  was  internal 
performing  all  the  necessary  functions  of  the  external,  and  that  whidi 
was  externtd  performing  all  the  necessary  functions  of  the  internal  skin. 
This  correc4>ondence  of  anatomical  structure  and  functional  capability 
between  the  inner  and  outer  skin,  is  continued  to  a  considerable  extent 
through  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  up  to  the  human  species.  In  man, 
a  peculiar  membranous  texture  of  cellular  tissue  covers  the  whole 
external  surface  of  the  body  like  a  sack ;  continuing  over  the  lips  and 
up  th6  nostrils,  the  same  membrane  lines  the  cavities  of  the  mouth  and 
nose,  covering  the  tongue,  etc.,  and  still  continuing  backward  and 
downward,  it  covers  and  lines  all  the  parts  of  the  throat,  lines  the 
windpipe,  and  extends  through  all  its  innumerable  branches  in  th( 

/anM  Jiaing  all  the  air-passages  and  cells,  and  presenting  to  the  aij 
xo  thelunga  ao  extent  of  surface  equal  to  t^e^^o\«  external  skin  of  the 
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body ;  and  some  think  much  greater.  The  same  membrane  also  con- 
tinaes  down  the  meatpipe,  lining  it  and  the  stomaeh  and  the  whole  in- 
testinal canal  and  the  ducts  which  open  into  it  This  membrane, 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  is  a  delicate  net-work,  with  an  almost 
infinite  number  of  extremely  small  meshes.  Through  these  meshes 
penetrate  in  countless  numbers  the  almost  inconceivably  minute  ter- 
minations of  capillary  vessels  of  the  sanguiferous  and  lymphatic 
systems,  with  their  accompanying  and  presidhig  nerves.  Besides  these, 
innumerable  filamentary  extremities  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  pass 
through  the  meshes  of  the  membrane  in  the  same  manner.  These 
vessels  and  nerves  are  so  nunute,  so  numerous,  and  so  intimately 
associated,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  puncture  the  skin  in  any  place, 
with  the  point  of  the  finest  needle,  without  wounding  both  a  nerve 
and  a  blood-vessel.  According  to  some  anatomists,  this  vasculo- 
nervous  web  is  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  kind  of  nap  on  the  exte- 
risa  fkoe  of  the  membrane,  somewhat  like  the  pile  upon  velvet.  This 
nap,  however,  and  particularly  that  portion  of  it  which  consists  of 
the  nerves  of  sensation,  is  longer  and  thicker  in  some  parts  than  in 
others  (242) ;  as  on  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  etc.,  externally,  and  in  the 
stomach  and  small  intestines  internally.  To  lubricate  these  exqui- 
iMy  delicate  little  organs,  and  preserve  them  in  a  condition  proper 
fin*  the  performance  of  their  functions,  they  are  everywhere  surrounded 
by  (Mr  imbedded  in  a  thin  body  of  mucus.  This,  on  the  external  suiface, 
is  ctJled  the  rete  mucosum,  and  contains  the  substance  which  gives  the 
eolor  to  the  skin ;  being  black  in  the  negro,  copper-colored  in  the 
Indian,  white  in  white  people,  etc.  Still  farther  to  protect  these  de- 
licate little  organs  from  the  rude  and  improper  contact  andihfluence 
of  external  things,  the  whole  external  surface  is  covered  with  a  thin 
transparent  homy  substance  called  the  epidermis  or  cuticle.  This, 
however,  becomes  very  thick  and  hard  on. parts  subjected  to  much 
friction,  as  the  bottoms  of  the  feet,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  insides 
of  ^e  fingers  of  laboring  men,  etc.  On  the  lips,  nostrils,  etc.,  where 
the  external  skin  fades  into  the  internal,  the  cuticle  is  extremely  thin. 
In  some  animals  a  very  delicate  epidermis  or  cuticle  continues  in- 
ward, lining  the  mouth,  meatpipe,  and  stomach  ;  and  some  anatomists 
have  suppo^  this  to  be  the  case  in  man.  * 

288.  We  see,  then,  that  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  and  the 
cavities  of  the  mouth,  nostrils,  windpipe,  air-passages,  and  cells  of 
the  lungs,  meatpipe,  stomach,  intestinal  tube,  etc.,  constitute  the  con- 
fines of  the  incorporated  living  system,  through  which  it  communicates 
with  the  external  world  ;  and  all  these  surfaces  are  covered  by  the  same 
continuous,  delicate,  net-like  membrane,  through  which  must  pass 
every  thing  that  enters  into  or  issues  from  the  living  system.  And  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  into  the  system  all  materials  necessary  to 
sustain  the  vital  economy,  and  of  conducting  i^om  it  all  that  the  vital 
economy  has  no  further  use  for,  or  that  would  clog  or  ojppress  or  dis- 
turb or  destroy  the  operations  of  the  economy,  the  innumerable 
vessels  ^ich  I  have  just  named  pass  through,  the  meshes  of  the 
membrane,  and  form  a  vascular  web  upon  its  exterior  face ',  and  \7vU\ 

*  Doctor  Hornet,  of  rbOMiiBlphla,  hag  receDtij  demonstnled  the  estotenoe  ol  vn 

qpMennto  tliroqfto0B^  ^A' iniNafo /Mw<fr  oftiie  altaMnta^ 
«nn  ;wrtlft»Bn^  intai  /  MOW  «9  da^^ 
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iiise^  also,  the  myriads  of  most  exquisitely  delicate  feelers,  wflose  ofRoe 
is  with  strictest  integrity  to  give  their  respective  centres  of  perception 
and  action  all  necessary  information  concerning  the  presence  ai^  qua- 
lities of  external  things,  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  vital 
economy. 

289.  In  regard  to  the  snbstance  conveyed  into  the  living  system,  the 
little  vessels  differ  in  function  in  the  different  parts  of  the  internal 
^d  external  surface,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter ;  and  this  is  tdao  true 
concerning  the  substa^ices  conveyed  out  of  the  system.  Still,  however, 
there  is,  to  some  extent,  a  general  correspondence  of  function  through- 
out the  whole  confines  of  the  living  system ;  and  especially  the  elimi- 
nating functions,  or  those  which  convey  substances  from  the  body^ 
The  extemed  skin,  and  that  of  the  lungs  and  alimentary  canal,  m 
many  respects  very  nearly  resemble  each  other,  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
stances which  they  throw  off  fh>m  the  system ;  and  they  are,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  reciprocal  or  vicarious  in  their  offices,  the  e^ness 
of  one  corresponding  with  the  suppression  of  another.  The  internal  sida 
which  lines  the  mouth,  nostrils,  windpipe,  meatpipe,  stomach,  inlestintl 
tuJbe,  etc.,  is,  in  the  descriptions  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  palled  th9 
mucous  membrane. 

290.  The  myriads  of  little  federt  or  filamentary  extremiUes  of  the 
Oearves  of  sensation  in  the  external  skin,  are  nerves  of  animal  life^  and 
are  connected  with  the  back  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  (242)4  and 
through  it  with  the  top  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  brain.  Those  of 
the  internal  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  are  nerves  of  organic  life  (230), 
an#  are  connected  with  their  special  centres  of  perception  and  action, 
and  through  them  with  the  grand  centre  of  organic  life  (226).  The 
nerves  <^  animal  sensibility  also  extend  to  all  portions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which  line  or  cover  parts  subject  to  the  control  of  the  will^ 
or  which  perform  voluntary  functions,  as  the  mouth,  throat,  etc. 

291.  Thus  we  see  that  the  skio,  as  a  whole,  constitutes  a  very  exten- 
sive medium  of  connexion  and  functional  relation  between  the  nerves  of 
organic  and  tiiose  of  animal  life ;  and  the  sympathetic  relations  aii4 
reciprocities  are  equallv  direct  and  powerful.  The  mucous  membranft 
of  the  alimentary  canal  and  lungs  sympathizes  directly  and  powerfully 
in  all  the  irritations  and  affections  of  the  external  skin ;  and  the  whol^ 
ei:temal  skin,  in  turn,  sympathizes  in  all  the  irritations  and  affections 
of  the  mucous  membrane  :  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  all  morbid 
affections  of  the  external  and  internal  skin. 

ORGAinO  AND  ANIMAL  SENSIBILITT. 

292.  I  have  often  spoken  of  organic  and  animal  sensibility.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  meaning  of  these  terms  should  be  fully  un- 
derstood. Strictly  speaking,  there  are  several  species  of  sensibility  in 
the  human  body.  That  vital  property  of  the  muscles  which  renders 
them  susceptible  of  the  action  of  their  appropriate  and  other  stimuli, 
mav  be  considered  a  species  of  organic  sensibility,  but  it  is  generally 
called  irritability ;  and  the  term  sensibility  is  only  applied  to  the 
nerves.    To  make  this  deeply  interesting  subject  as  plain  as  possible,  it 

Is  necessary  that  I  should  recapitulate  for  a  moment.    I  have  said  that 

^tf/ajj^nerFoiifif  maasiyMigai  theb«c^  of  t)l«  pit  of  the  stomach  is  the 

^r^Mf,  priBtary,  and  common  eentre  of  or^^v^VUft  aiui  tiiat  tks  nomerow 
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'■mailer  massM,  or  subordinate  brains,  are  the  special  centres  of  par- 
ticular organs  or  apparatuses  of  organs ;  and  that  the  top  of  the  head 
of  the  spinal  marrow  is  the  centre  of  the  nerves  of  animal  life,  or 
the  centre  of  the  nerves  of  external  relation. 

293.  Now  let  ns  imderstand  the  centre  of  the  functional  powers  of 
these  several  centres. 

In  the  flrst  place,  the  special  centres  of  organic  life  (219)  weside  over 
the  functions  of  their  particular  orgaus ;  and  so  far  as  %acD.  particular 
function  is  isolated  from  the  fimctions  of  other  organs,  the  centre 
which  presides  over  it  is  an  independent  and  sovereign  centre  of  per- 
ception and  action ;  but  so  far  as  it  is  immediately  associated  with  the 
function  or  functions  of  other  organs,  the  confiding  centre  is  confede- 
rated with  other  special  centres ;  and  so  far  as  each  function  is  related 
to  the  great  common  oentre  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  common  whole 
of  organic  life,  each  special  centre  is  subordinate  to  the  great  common 
eoitre ;  and  so  far  as  the  common  whole  of  organic  l^e  requires  the 
CQDercise  of  the  organs  of  external  relation,  it  is  in  a  manner  subordi- 
nate to  the  centre  of  animal  life.  The  functional  powers  of  this  last 
oeiitrei»  then,  are,  first,  the  perception  of  the  wants  of  the  internal 
tnrstem  as  a  whole,  such  as  the  Want  of  air,  food,  drink,  etc. ;  second, 
toe  perception  of  the  external  materials  and  means  by  which  the 
intenial  wants  can  be  satisfied ;  and  third,  the  exertion  of  that  in- 
flnmce  by  which  the  voluntary  muscles  are  contracted,  and  the  motions 
are  performed,  necessary  for  supplying  the  internal  wants. 

294.  We  see,  then,  that  when  there  is  a  general  state  of  health 
throughout  the  body,  and  all  things  in  the  vital  domain  are  as  tbey 
should  be,  and  every  function  properly  performed,  the  special  centres 
only  have  perception  of  what  is  taking  place  in  their  own  appropriate 
tqpheres,  while  the  great  common  centre  has  perception  of  the  general 
condition  of  each  particular  organ,  and  presides  in  a  general  manner 
over  the  whole  domain  of  organic  life.    The  centre  of  animal  life,  there- 
fore, has  no  perception  of,  nor  control  over,  the  particular  functions  of 
(Mganic  life.     It  only  has  cognizance  of  those  general  wants  of  the  in- 
ternal system  which,  though  referred  to  particular  organs,  are  still 
the  common  wants  of  the  whole  system.    The  functions  of  the  stomach, 
intestinal  canal,  liver,  pancreas,  and  all  the  other  organs  within  the 
ezdusive  domain  of  organic  life,  are,  in  a  state  of  perfect  health  and 
good  order,  no  more  perceived  by  the  centre  of  animal  life,  than  tbey 
would  be  if  they  belonged  to  another  distinct  individual  animal  (228). 
Hence  we  say  that  the  nerves  of  organic  life  have  no  animal  sensibility. 
They  may  in  a  state  of  health  be  touched,  cut,  or  lacerated,  and  the 
animal  will  suffer  no  pain,  because  the  centre  of  animal  perception  has 
no  consciousness  of  the  act.    But  the  performance  of  the  functions 
of  external  relation,  over  which  the  centre  of  animal  life  presides,  re- 
quires that  this  centre  should  have  an  extensive  perception  of  external 
things  with  all  their  qualities  and  conditions.    The  qualities  of  density 
or  resistance,  heat,  cold,  etc.,  must  be  feit  by  the  animal.    Hence  a 
part  of  the  nerves  of  animal  life  (242),  are  endowed  with  the  vital 
power  of  conveying  to  the  centre  of  animal  perception  the  impressions 
of  touch,  heat,  col^  etc. ;  and  as  the  things  and  qualities  la  re\a\,\o\i  \A 
which  this  sense  exists,  may  sn/zoy  and  injure  the  body  in  e\ery  pax\.^ 
the  aeose  it  mArerml  In  the  domain  of  (inimal  life.    The  wliioVe  ex\ftt- 
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direct  tympathy  with  each  other,  yet  inasmuch  as  they  depor 

nerves iof  oiganic  life  which  beloD^  to  the  blood-vessels  (bat  en 

fer  their  oontinaal  Bustenance  and  healthy  condition,  they  fl3n 

very  directly,  and,  in  a  diseased  state,  very  powerfully,  with  the 

jorgaos,  and  particularly  with  the  stomach.    If  the  eyes,  ears 

feet,  or  any  other  part  belonging  to  animal  life,  be  disease 

disturbance.  Irritation,  or  oppression  of  the  stomach,  aggravf 

disease ;  and  chronic  indigestion  always  impairs  the  tone  and  fu 

power  of  the  whole  external  skin,  and  indeed  of  the  who! 

system.    Few  things    it  is  well  known,  will  more  speedily  a 

uetelv  prostrate  the  muscular  powers  of  even  the  strongest  m 

hi^  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal.    On  the  other  hand 

temal  organs  sympathize  very  directly  with  those  of  animal  11 

Doatinued  action  of  excessive  cold  upon  the  external  skin,  re 

the  internal  functions ;  and  so,  also,  the  continued  action  of  ( 

heat  on  the  external  skin  debilitates  the  stomach  and  other 

orgaDS,  and  always  tends  to  cause  indigestion,  pulmonary  dim 

In  short,  every  external  affection  has  some  sympathetic  infr 

the  Internal  organs,  and  especially  the  stomach  and  alimenfa 

generally ;  the  liver,  lungs,  kidneys,  etc.,  are  also  intimately  i 

Si  this  sympathy.    But  of  these  reciprocal  sympathies  betn 

Ofgans  of  organic  and  of  animal  life,  perhaps  the  most  power! 

times  is  th^  which  exists  between  the  stomach  and  the  bi 

severe  blow  upon  the  head  will  cause  nausea  and  vomiting,  an< 

grees  of  irritation  in  the  brain  proportlonably  affect  the  stomac 

on  the  other  hand,  certain  irritations  of  the  stomach  will  cause 

of  the  Yfftkitu  or  a  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  o 

total  suspension  of  its  functional  powers;  and  all  degrees  of  ii 

in  the  stomach,  which  affect  its  general  condition,  proportionab 

the  brain.    And  let  it  be  remembered  also,  that  in  all  the  sym 

as  well  as  idiopathic  or  original  Irritations  of  the  stomach,  tl 

intestinal  tube,  and  other  internal  organs  sympathize. 

800.  This  wonderful  economy  of  sympathy,  wh  ich,  in  a  well-n 
state  of  the  living  system,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
and  is  exceedingly  conducive  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  anima 
by  long  abuses  of  the  system,  be  eonverted  into  the  source  of  t 
intolerable  suffering.  In  a  healthy  state  of  the  system,  if  any  ii 
substance  be  brought  within  the  precincts  of  vital  action,  the  pi 
which  the  substance  comes  in  contact,  perceiving  by  its  organ! 
bility  (296),  the  deleterious  character  of  the  substance,  gives  a 
its  centre  of  perception  and  action,  and  that  centre  takes  im 
measures,  by  increased  secretion,  etc.,  to  shield  its  special  doma 
the  pernicious  effects  of  the  substance.  And  if  the  quality  am 
tityof  the  substance  be  such  as  to  endanger  seriously  the  vital  i 
of  the  whole  system,  the  special  centre  gives  alarm  to  the  gre 
mon  centre  of  organic  life,  and  thence  it  is  spread  through' 
whole  domain,  and  all  parts  sympathize  with  the  suffering  orgi 
by  a  general  consentaneousness  of  action,  strive  together  to 
the  offending  cause ;  and  when  the  emergency  is  great,  and  the 
imminent,  the  agonizing  energy  of  organic  life  is  poured  upo: 
muscles  of  animal  life  concerned  in  respiration,  and  violent  toi 
eie,,  ensue.    In  all  these  operations  the  organic  instinct  acts  d 


.      .  .  ,         .  „  _  r,  uulthaUt 

Mk  the  Hmrce  oT  immeiue  error  and  eril  in  Iberapentics.  Tbe 
mdoabtedlj  nag  bt  tbe  primary  seat  of  tbose  initstioiu  which 
■panmi  and  couvulHions.  but  tbis  u  not  necsBBarilj  tbe  case. 
tu  and  other  convataire  fits,  and  epasmodlc  affbctioaB,  almoet 
■Jlf  naolt  from  imlations  in  tbe  domain  of  organic  life ;  and 
mentaiy  canal  ia  moat  geQerall  j  tbe  primary  seat  of  tboae  iirita- 
When  tbe  irritations  and  convulsions  are  long  continned,  tbe 
leoomee  sympatbetically  Involved,  and  often  luffora  most  mln- 
aren  to  the  entire  deraogemeiit  or  total  abolition  of  ita  fanotiou, 
(My  of  its  lubstance.  Yet  bor  often  do  we  see  the  most  terrible 
I  and  convnieione  where  there  ie  not  the  slightest  lymptom  (^ 
d  tnitatioD !  proving  that  tbe  morbid  irritations  of  tbe  nerves  cdT 
9  lib  can  be  transDdtled  directly  to  tbe  moscles  of  animal  life, 
Atheagencyof tbecerebro-ipinalcentre.  The nnmeroua branches 
tbeeanglions,  andpartlouiarly  the  limiting  ganglions  oa  each 
tbe  back-bone,  send  to  tbe  muscles  of  animal  life  t2S4)i  are  pro- 
the  media  through  which  tbe  irritations  are  transmitted. 
The  nerves  of  organic  life,  I  have  said  (2B1),  are,  In  a  state  OT 
,  enUrely  destitute  of  animal  sensibilit?,  but  u  we  have  leea 
they  are  endowed  with  an  exquisite  organic  sensibility,  which 
BS  them  most  perfectlyfor  the  performance  of  tbeir  coilBtitntional 
ma  in  the  living  g/atem ;  and  tbe  complete  integrity  of  those 
IDS  eagentially  dependa  on  the  beallhy  properties  of  tbe  nerves. 
le  organic  sensibilit;  of  these  nerves  may,  by  continued  or  re- 
Irritation,  become  exceedingly  morbid  or  diseased,  and  a  pre- 
iral  irritabilitv  and  diseased   evmoathv  mav  be   induced  and 


!  ■ 
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stomach  or  a  liyer,  from  vmj  feeling  in  those  organs,  we  may  be  certain    ^ 
that  sometning  is  wrong.    For,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  in  a  per-    * 
fectly  healthy  state  of  the  system  we  have  no  consciousness  of  individual    |_ 
OTgans  within  us,  and  no  other  consciousness  of  the  domain  of  organic 
life  as  a  whole,  than  such  as  appertains  to  the  general  w,ants  of  the  vital 
economy,  which  require  the  exercise  of  the  voluntary  powers  in  supply- 
ing  food,  drink,  and  air,  and  in  the  voluntary  eliminations  of  the  body. 
^Vnen  the  food  is  procured  and  masticated  and  swallowed,  it  has  passed 
beyond  the  cognizance  of  animid  life,  and  is  given  up  to  the  operations 
and  processes  of  the  vegetable  organs,  to  be  converted  into  chyme ;  ttom 
which  is  elaborated  the  chyle,  the  blood,  the  bone,  the  muscle,  the 
nerve,  etc,  and  all  without  the  care  or  consciousness  of  the  animal. 

802.  Let  us  now,  for  a  few  minutes,  contemplate  the  sympathetic 
relations  between  the  nerves  of  organic  life  and  the  mind.  We  have  seen 
(218),  that  the  great  centre  of  organic  life  presides  in  a  general  manner    S 
over  all  the  functions  concerned  in  nourisMng  and  sustaining  the  body;     ^ 
and  consequently  these  functions  are  removed  from  the  control  of  the    > 
WILL.    The  stomach,  the  liver,  the  heart,  and  all  the  other  internal    ^ 
organs,  regularly  perform  their  functions  without  the  agency,  and  beyond    I 
the  direct  control  of  the  will.    Because  it  is  the  business  of  the  volun-    ^ 
tary  powers  to  fulfil  external  relations,  and  to  prevent  the  ingress  of    ( 
improper  substances  to  the  lungs  and  stomach,  a  wise  and  benevolent    i 
Creator  has  made  the  will,  as  it  were,  a  warden  to  those  important    i 
organs.    Should  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  an  offensive  atmos-    ^ 
phere,  or  submerged  in  water,  the  will,  by  a  direct  control,  can  suspend    I 
respiration  for  a  very  short  time ;  and  for  similar  reasons,  it  can  exert 
its  power  directly  on  the  apparatus  of  respiratory  muscles,  to  accelerate 
their  action.    By  a  voluntary  control  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  to  a 
necessary  extent,  we  are  also  enablcjd  to  speak,  sing,  etc.    Tet  the 
function  of  respiration  is  properly  an  involuntary  one,  and  is  performed 
independently  of  the  will.     So  in  regard  to  the  stomach ;  the  will 
must  control  the  functions  of  chewing  and  swallowing  the  food,  but  the 
instant  the  act  of  swallowing  is  performed,  the  food  is  beyond  the 
direct  control  of  the  will. 

808.  Properly  speaking,  therefore,  the  mind  cannot  exert  the  power 
of  the  will  directly  on  any  organ  strictly  within  the  domain  of  organic 
life.    The  ordinary,  calm,  and  gentle  operations  of  the  mind,  have  little 
if  any  effect  upon  the  nerves  of  organic  life.    But  when  the  exerdses 
of  the  mind  are  intense  and  protracted,  the  whole  domain  of  organic 
life  sympathizes  with  the  brain ;  and  when  these  exercises  are  of  an 
excited  and  impassioned  kind,  the  sympathetic  influence  is  poured  with    I 
considerable  energy  upon  the  nerves  of  organic  life,  and  all  the  functions   ^ 
of  that  domain  are  more  or  less  disturbed ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a    \ 
strong  emotion  or  sensation  of  a  peculiar  kind  is  produced  in  the  epigas*    i 
trie  centre,  usually  referred  to  the  heart ;  but  the  stomach,  more  than   ^ 
any  other  organ,  is  the  true  seat  of  it.   Hence  the  function  of  this  organ    i 
is  more  affected  by  mental  influence  than  that  of  any  other ;  uid,    Ji 
indeed,  it  ia  ia  a  considerable  measure  through  the  stomach  that  the 
other  organs  are  aflk^ted  by  mental  influence.    In  all  violent  passions^ 
however,  the  whole  domain  of  oigaido  \VSe  «e«in&  \A>^«&\\.'iraee^ 
Jnuadated  by  the  Java  of  the  mental  ToVcaao,  wA  >^%  wiMv«i&  ^^Q* 
eover^  orgam  are  oonn^vely  aooelersAtdw  w^tfltt^V^  «.^«^x^<i»*^ 
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langeroiiB  extent ;  and  in  some  instances,  all  the  ftmctlons  of  life 
inddenlj  arrested  as  by  a  lightning  stroke,  and  death  is  instanta- 
dy  induced! 

I.  All  mental  excitements,  therefore,  are  causes  of  some  degree  of 
rlwnce  to  the  nerves  of  organic  life ;  and  when  violent,  and  fire- 
tly  repeated,  they  necessarily,  induce,  and  permanently  establish,  a 
id  irritability  and  sympathy  throughout  the  whole  domain,  gene- 
involving  uso  the' brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  especially  the 
«  Functional  aberrati'ju  and  derangement  necessarily  result  fh>m 
state  of  things,  leading  to  disease  and  change  of  structure  in  the 

IS. 

>.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mind  sympathizes  in  the  most  delicate 
K>weifid  manner  with  the  nerves  of  organic  life,  in  all  their  general 
ions  and  conditions.  When  this  system  of  nerves  is  in  perfect 
h,  and  under  the  influence  of  appropriate  stimuli — such  as 'proper 
I  the  lungs,  proper  food  in  the  stomach,  proper  chyle  in!  the  lacteals, 
or  blood  in  the  arteries,  etc., — the  instinctive  wants' of  the  system 
atisfled,  every  organ  performs  its  function  with,tone  and  alacrity, 
n  delightful  communion  of  sympathy  pervades  the  whole  domaiL 
I  this  there  is  no  local  feeling,  no  animal  percej[>tioh  of  a  distinct 
tion  in  any  particular  part;  nay,  indeed,  therje'  is  not  the  least 
il  consciousness  of  any  internal  organ.  Without  being  conscious 
oe  it  comes,  or  on  what  it  depends,  the  animal  is  simply  consdoiu 
eoeral,  and,  as  it  were,  spiritual  joy. 

And.  in  this  consdonsneas  the  playftil  lamb 

Skips  with  deliffht  and  gambols  round  Its  4am , 

The  calf  and  colt,  from  their  confinement,  flreed, 

Stretch  their  yonng  limbs  and  bonnd'aldnig  the  mead; 

The  noble  horse,  with  wildly,  flowing  mane 

And  wide-stretched  nostri|8,  gallops  o'er  the  plain ; 

Lifts  hiffh  his  head,  as  of  his  freedom  proud, 

Snuffs  ue  pure  breeze,  and  snorts  his  Joy  aloud. 

And,  in  this  consciousness,  with  infant  glee. 

The  totterUig  child  plays  round  the  mother's  knee 

The  older  sister,  though  oft  chid  as  rude, 

Yields  to  the  spirit  of  her  romping  mood ; 

With  her  loved  brother  seeks  the  open  air, 

And  they  like  lambs,  run,  leap,  and  frolic  there. 

E'en  fuU-grown  man,  though  crippled,  blighted,  cursed, 

By  evil  habits  long  and  fondly  nureed, 

In  healthier  moments  still  doth  often  feel 

Scnnething  of  this  pure  spirit  o'er  his  bosom  steal  I 

B  mind,  in  all  its  faculties  and  operations,  feels  the  bland  exhila- 
1,  but  it  is  not  conscious  of  its  nature,  nor  of  its  source.    The 
fhts  flow  with  greater  ease  and  increased  energy,  the  imagination 
aes  more  vivid  and  vigorous,  and  the  memory  more  clear  and 
s.    But  the  mind  is  not  at  all  conscious  that  this  state  of  tilings 
any  degree  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  body ;  on  the 
ary«  it  thinks  that  the  exhilaration  is  aboriginally  and  purely 
al,  and  that  the  pleasurable  feeling  results  entirely  from  Ms  ovjw 
tons  exercises.    This  delightful  Bymp&thy  between  the  ndtvowv^ 
m  of  oj^gumc  life  and  the  mind  may  be  preserved  throug\i  W^fe  • 
reres//  tAe  Jaws  of  constitution  and  relation  which  our  \)er.e^o\e\\\. 
rlias  estabJiabed  in  our  naturt^  nt.^»^».i„     v      V^    "^"^    >  a  \  .. 
Methenerresoforg^cm^'^^''^  obeyed,  it  nvov\\v\  V.e 

^^jfumcme  are  preserTed  in  a  perfect\y  \i^\V\x:j 
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state,  the  mind  is  habitually  serene  and  eheerfal,  as  in  healthy  child- 
hood.   Moral  causes  may  give  it  pain,  but  as  soon  as  the  direct  action 
of  those  causes  ceases,  it  springs  elastic  from  the  oppression,  like  that 
of  a  little  child  which  turns  from  the  chidings  or  chastisements  of  a 
parent,  to  forget  its  sorrows,  and  to  break  into  the  smiles  of  its  revived 
enjoyment,  bdbre  the  tears  are  dried  from  its  cheek.    But  when,  by 
the  continued  irritations  of  the  stomach  and  othei*  organs,  the  organic 
sensibility  of  the  nerves  becomes  diseased,  and  a  morbid  irritability 
and  sympathy  are  gradually  induced  and  permanently  established,  the 
mind,  sympathizing  with  the  nerves,  and  yet  without  the  consciousness 
of  that  sympathy,  gradually  loses  its  habitual  serenity,  and  by  d^rees 
becomes  shrouded,  first,  in  the  occasional  and  then  the  more  constast 
pensiveness  of  early  youth,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  darker  shades 
of  youthful  discontent ;  a  deep,  continual  restlessness  I    We  are  un- 
happy, vet  we  know  not  why.    We  long  for  relief,  but  we  know  Hot 
wluit.    We  TTould  go,  but  we  know  not  wnevb  I    We  would  cease  to  be 
what  we  are,  yet  we  know  not  what  we  would  be.  This  sickly  sentimen- 
tality tends  always  ^'  a  more  confirmed  and  painful  melimcholy,  from 
yfldSi  we  only  find  occasional  relief  in  the  intoxications  of  a  misguided 
world ;  and  too  frequently  the  very  means  of  our  relief,  serve  to  aggra-     ' 
▼ate  our  disease,  till  we  become  completely  wrapped  in  the  mack    | 
and  cheerless  pall  of  unutterable  despondency.    And  even  they  'Wbm    ^ 
seek  relief  in  the  faith  which  looks  forward  to  a  better  world,  too  often    | 
)iave  little  other  enjoyment  of  their  existence  than  that  which  aiises    y 
from  the  hope  of  what  they  shall  be  beyond  the  grave ;  and  this    , 
is  often  torn  from  them  by  morbid  doubts  and  fears.    Jn  all  these    j 
painful  sympathies,  as  in  uie  pleasuiuble  ones,  the  mind  has  no  con-    ^ 
sciousness  that  it  sympathizes  with  tiie  body,  but  folly  believes  that    ^ 
all  its  sufierings  are  purely  of  a  mental  and  moral  nature ;  and  it 
seeks  and  fixes  on  some  object  which  it  believes  to  be  the  cause  of 
all  its  misery.    The  dread  of  becoming  poor,  of  losing  friends  or  repu- 
tation, or  some  other  imaginary  evil,  haunts  the  mind  thus  laboring 
under  the  influence  of  a  diseased  body,  perhaps  to  utter  madness; 
and  too  frequently  the  miserable  victim  rushes  from  the  world  in  the 
anguish  of  insupportable  despair. 

306.  Such  are  the  direct  relations  between  the  mind  and  the  nerves  of 
organic  life.  The  indirect  relations  axe  numerous  and  important, 
many  of  which  I  shall  explain  hereafter.  All  those  predispositions 
and  peculiarities  which  we  call  hereditary,  are  transmitted  from  parent 
to  child  through  the  medium  of  this  system  of  nerves,  such  as  tempera- 
ment, predisposition  to  consumption,  dyspepsy,  and  all  other  diseases 
of  the  body;  and  also  the  mental  and  moral  predispositions:  for  I  shall 
show  hereafter,  that,  admitting  all  that  Qall  and  Spnrzheim  claim  con- 
cerning the  organization  of  the  brain  and  its  relations  to  the  mind, 
still  the  nerves  of  organic  life  are  the  media  through  which  all  cerebral 
peculiarities  are  transmitted  from  parent  to  child. 

307.  Like  the  other  solids  which  I  have  described,  all  the  nerves  of 
the  body  are  much  more  soft  and  pulpy  in  early  life  than  at  a  later 
period.    Tu  advanced  age  they  usually  become  much  drier,  smaller,  j  % 

and  harder.    Ordinarily,  in  civic  lifb,  the  internal  ganglions  with  their 
cords  begin  to  diminish  in  size,  and  to  become  paler,  drier,  and  haider, 
^^nt  the  fortieth  year ;  btit  the  period  la  f^ceaidy  varied  byf  tfie  habfti 
ortite  iadiriduaL  i  ; 
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LECTURE    Vn. 

«r,  mnscnlar,  and  nerrons  tissoes,  and  their  vital  propertleB,  compose  the 
and  endow  ttiem  wit^  functional  power— Definition  of  tiaaae,  organ,  TeflMla, 
Taacolar  system,  capillary  83r8teni,  ftuiction,  vital  economy,  etc— Change  of 
En  orguiized  bodies— They  are  organized  and  endowed  accordin^y—Veg^Ue 
bow  nonrished  and  organized — Animal  bodi^  how  poorished  and  organlied 
1  fiuictton  of  the  alimentary  cavity — Masticatory  organs,  Jaws,  teeth,  (ongne, 
sir  development,  character,  and  fonctioas— The  fibrous,  serous,  and  mucous 
ines;  tbelr  situation  and  office— The  anatomy,  disposition,  and  ftinctions  of 
I  and  mucous  membrane  particularly  described— l^ple  absorbents  and  eS' 
—mucous  follicles  and  glands — Mucous  membrane  forming  ^  oesophagoB^ 
1,  and  intestines— Salivary  glands,  liver,  pancreas,  kidneys,  eta— Muscles  of 
lentary  canal;  their  arrangement,  etc^The  peritoneal  coat— Nerves  of  all- 
y  canal,  etc — Respiratory  apparatus— the  structure  and  fbnctional  purposes 
several  parts— larynx,  windpipe,  lungs,  diaphn^gm,  riba,  etc— Oigans  of 
ion — heart,  arteries,  veins,  capillaries;  their  distribution,  etc— The  portal 
and  the  spleen — The  lymphatics;  their  structiure,  situation,  and  office— llie 
—Circulating  forces — Propdling  power  of  the  heart,  etc— General  laiw  of 
tlon  and  expenditure,  and  flow  of  arterial  blood — ^Looal  incrowe  of  dr* 
I— Organs  of  taste,  smell,  hearing,  and  sight— Hair  and  nailSk 

ffaving  given  a  general  description  of  the  cellnlar,  muscnlar, 
roos  tissues,  in  their  separate  forms,  and  having  described  their 
operties,  and  presented  a  general  view  of  the  disposition  of 
tree  elementary  tissoes  in  the  formation  of  the  living  anima& 
now  proceed,  after  a  very  brief  recapitulation,  to  the  consider- 
the  structure  of  the  particular  organs. 

rhe  cellular  tissue,  I  have  said  (158),  is  the  lowest  (M'der  of 
jtructure.  It  pervades  every  part  of  the  body,  constitutes  the 
frame  of  every  organ,  connects  all  the  tissues,  and  binds  all 
^ther  (168 — 171).  Its  property,  which  is  called  vital^  because 
zh  greater  in  the  living  than  in  the  dead  body,  is  elasticity, 
rhe  muscular  tissue  (159)  is  a  higher  order  of  animal  structure 
!  cellular.  Its  most  imx)ortant  property  in  the  vital  economy 
actility.  This  is  the  element  of  all  voluntary  motion,  and^of 
not  all,  positive  involuntary  motion,  in  the  livihg  body.  The 
are  divided  into  those  of  voluntary  and  those  of  involuntary 
(194),  or  those  of  animal  and  those  of  organic  life.  The  former 
ostly  attached  to  the  bones,  and  lying  principally  on  the  outside 
^me,  and  around  the  bones  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs 
md  the  latter  being  situated  in  the  hollow  organs  composing 
iratory,  digestive,  and  circulatory  apparatuses, 
nie  nervous  tissue,  with  its  important  properties,  relations, 
ipathies,  I  have  described  at  large  in  my  last  two  lectures 
55,  and  202-^07). 

rhese  three  general  tissues,  I  have  said  (16t),  together  with  the 
ilid  matter  of  the  bones,  compose  all  the  organs  and  parts  of 
nal  system,  and  in  entering  into  the  texture  of  the  several 
each  tissue  carries  with  it,  and  retains  during  life  and  health, 
peculiar  vital  properties ;  and  these  properties,  viz.,  ceUular 
\  fmuctdar  mtceptihiUty  and  contractility,  and  nervous  and  seMO~ 
er,  together  with  the  vital  affinities^  which  are  under  t/i€  control  of 
nu  power,  constitute  the  vital fbrcee  of  the  organic  ecorumiy,  and  ilU 
tipotffers  of  the  organs. 
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318*  Though  these  three  general  kinds  of  animal  structure  sure,  in 
the  language  of  modern  physiology,  called  tissues,  yet,  strictly  speaking, 
a  tisstie  is  a  particular  arrangement  of  fibres  or  filaments,  in  the  for- 
mation of  an  organ.  *  An  organ  is  a  compound  body,  consisting  of  a 
Emecific  arrangement  of  different  tissues.*  The  internal  organs  are,  in 
the  descriptions  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  divided  into  vesseb  and 
viscera.  The  vessels,  such  as  the  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  etc.,  are 
called  the  vascular  system;  and  the  minute  extremities  of  the  arteries 
and  veins,  which,  together  with  the  lymphatics,  compose  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  bulk  of  the  whole  body,  are  called  the  capillary  aystitn. 
The  stomach,  liver,  pancreas,  spleen,  intestinal  tube,  etc.,  are  collec- 
tively called  the  viscera,  or  singly  a  viscus,  A  function  is  the  office 
which  an  organ  performs.  And  the  vital  economy  consists  of  the 
general  co-operation  of  the  whole  assemblage  of  living  organs,  in  the 
performance  of  their  several  functions,  to  one  grand  result,  viz.,  the 
sustenance  of  the  body  in  all  its  organization  and  in  all  its  functional 
powers  and  operations.  With  these  recapitulations  and  explanations, 
we  are  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  straoture 
<^  particular  organs. 

814.  We  have  seen  that  all  living  bodies  are  fbrmed  fh)m  the  common 
inorganic  matter  of  the  world  (49, 112,  118) ;  that  tl^  matter  com- 
posiAg  organized  bodies  is  brought  into  the  organic  arrangement  and 
structure,  by  vital  forces  acting  in  and  by  living  organs,  which  over- 
come and  subdue  the  inorganic  affinities  (121),  and  hold  the  organized 
matter,  as  it  were,  in  reluctant  obedience  to  vital  power ;  and  hence 
the  matter  composing  living  bodies  has  always  a  tendency  to  yield  to 
the  affinities,  and  to  return  to  the  more  simple  and  primitive  forms  of 
inorganic  matter.  Hence,  also,  as  a  general  fact,  matter  is  less  per- 
manent in  organic  than  in  inorganic  forms  (183).  It  does  not  remain 
permanently  in  organized  structure  during  the  life  of  the  body,  but, 
particle  by  particle,  is  continually  giving  place  to  new  matter,  so  that, 
in  the  course  of  a.  few  years,  all  the  matter  in  the  human  body  nnder- 
gpes  a  change.  The  two  great  processes  of  composition  and  decomposl- 
tipn,  of  incorporation  and  elimination,  are  therefore  continually  gqiog 
42ii  in  the  livii^  body.  Foreign  matter,  on  the  one  hand,  is  continually 
assimilated  and  incorporated ;  and  organized  matter,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  continually  decomposed  and  eliminated.  All  living  bodies  are, 
therefore,  adapted  in  their  organization  to  this  condition.  They  have 
ocgans  which  act  on  foreign  matter,  and  assimilate  it  to  their  own 
nature,  and  organs  which  distribute  the  assimilated  matter  to  eveij 
part  of  the  organic  system,  and  organs  which  convert  this  matter  into 
the  various  structures  and  substances  of  the  body,  and  organs  which 
decompose  these  structures  and  substances,  and  organs  which  convey 
the  worn  out  and  exerementitious  matter  from  the  vital  domain. 

815.  The  particular  organization  of  the  different  species  of  living 
bodies,  corresponds  with  the  character  and  condition  of  the  fordgn 
matter  on  which  they  subsist. 

816.  Vegetable  bodies  are  nourished  entirely  by  aqueous  and  gaaeow 
forms  of  matter.    The  former,  as  a  general  ftsujt,  they  derive  from  the 

bosom  of  the  earth,  the  latter  from  the  atmosphere  (208).    Hence  thef 

require  no  masticatorj:  organs,  and  no  internal  cavity  to  contain  tbor 

^ood  and  to  reduce  it  to  the  fluid  Btat«,  ^\it\JM5j  tfcxw\\S«ax  toot*  into 
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the  eartb,  to  imbibe  its  moisture,  and  extend  their  trunk  and  branclies, 
and  spread  out  their  leaves  in  the  atmosphere,  to  inspire  its  gases ; 
and  remain  through  life  fixed  to  the  spot  from  which  they  spring, 
elaborating  all  the  varieties  of  vegetable  substances  fh)m  inorganic 
matter,  and  thus  preparing  food  for  a  higher  order  of  living  bodies. 
But  animal  bodies,  being  diminished  by  substances  whose  character 
and  condition  render  voluntary  powers  and  locomotion  necessary  (293), 
require  an  internal  cavity  or  sack  to  contun  and  digest  their  food,  and 
prepare  it  for  the  action  of  those  organs  which  correspond  with  the 
roots  of  plants.  And  hence,  every  ammal,  from  the  zoophyte  to  man, 
has  an  internal  cavity  for  the  reception  and  digestion  of  its  food ;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  grand  peculiarities  which  d&tinguish  animals  from 
plants. 

ALIMEKTAET  0B6A58. 

817.  But  though  all  animals  are  alike  in  possessing  an  internal  cavity 
for  vie  reception  and  digestion  of  their  food,  yet  they  differ  most  widely 
In  the  construction,  capacitpr,  and  general  arrangement  of  their  alimen- 
taiy  apparatus ;  each  species  being  adapted  in  its  organization  to  its 
ajmropriate  kind  of  aliment. 

818.  In  some,  the  alimentary  organization  consists  of  a  simple  sack, 
wtth  a  single  aperture,  through  which  every  thing  it  receives  and 
evacnates  has  its  ingress  and  egress.  In  others,  it  consists  of  a  tube 
or  canal,  of  nearly  eqiuil  size  Si  all  its  parts,  extending  directly  from 
the  mouth  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  trunk,  and  having  an  aperture 
for  the  reception  of  food,  and  one  for  the  evacuation  of  excrementitious 
matter.  In  others,  again,  the  alimentary  tube  is  convolved  or  folded,  so 
that  its  length  is  several  times  that  of  the  body,  and  portions  of  it 
are  greatly  enlarged,  so  as  to  form  what  are  called  the  stomach,  the 
colon,  etc. 

819.  In  those  animals  that  subsist  on  food  which  is  ra^dlv  digested, 
and  which  requires  a  quick  passage,  the  stomach  is  simple,  and  the 
alimentary  tube  comparatively  short,  and  its  general  capacitv  is  com- 
paratively small ;  while  in  those  that  feed  on  substances  which  contain 
Uttie  nutriment,  and  are  slowly  digested,  the  canal  is  comparatively 
much  longer,  and  either  has  several  capacious  enlargements,  or  the 
stomach  and  colon  are  so  constructed  as  to  retain  their  contents  a 
considerable  time.  In  a  third  general  class  of  animals,  which  subsist 
on  a  more  nutritious  aliment,  such  as  the  farinaceous  seeds,  grains, 
roots,  etc.,  and  various  fruits,  the  alimentary  tube,  as  a  general  rule,  is 
comparatively  longer  than  that  of  the  first  class  just  described,  and 
shorter  than  that  of  the  second ;  but  its  general  calibre  or  capacity  is 
paratively  large,  and  the  stomach  and  colon  are  fitted  for  a  slow  passage 
of  their  contents. 

820.  But  whether  the  alimentary  cavity  be  a  simple  sack,  or  a 
straight  tube,  or  a  convolved  canal  with  one  or  more  enlargements,  its 
grand  fcmction  is  always  the  same,  viz.,  converting  the  food  into  that 
partially  assimilated  substance  which  is  caUed  chyme,  and  presenting  the 
chyme  to  those  organs  which  elaborate  the  chyle  from  ity  and  conveying  the 
fecal  matter  from  the  body, 

821.  In  regard  to  other  portions  of  the  alimentary  apparatus,  amm^\^ 
differ  as  wideJ^  as  tbey  do  in  respect  to  the  internal  ca^itry ,    ^om^ 
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simply  imbibe  a  liquid  aliment ;  some  swallow  sabstam^  at  more  con? 
sistency,  which  readily  dissolve  in  the  cavity,  without  any  mechanical 
trituration  or  breaking  down ;  others  swallow  harder  substances,  which 
are  triturated  or  ma^ed  by  an  internal  apparatus ;  and  others  have 
organs  in  the  oral  cavity  or  mouth,  with  which  they  masticate  their 
/ood.  In  respect  to  the  masticatory  organs,  animals  differ  again  veiy 
considerably.  Some  are  fitted  to  tear  and  cut  flesh  into  small  masses, 
others  to  crop  the  grass  and  grind  the  woody  fibre,  and  others  to  cut 
and  mash  the  bulbous  roots  or  fruits  or  other  substances  which  constitute 
the  appropriate  aliment  of  the  species. 

822.  The  alimentary  apparatus  of  man  consists  of  masticatoiy  organBi 
a  meatpipe,  a  stomach,  an  alimentary  tube  several  times  the  length 
of  the  body,  together  with  various  glands,  vessels,  etc 
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828.  The  oral  cavity  is  formed  by  the  bones  of  the  head  and  Am 
united  by  cartilages,  and  bound  together  by  llgamoits,  and  invested 
by  muscles  and  membranes.    The  upper  jaw,  with  all  the  other  bonee 
at  the  face,  except  the  lower  jaw,  is  firmly  attached  to  the  skull,  and 
only  moves  with  the  whole  head.    The  lower  jaw  is  a  separate  bonoi 
having  somewhat  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  and  is  attached  to  the  tenw 
poral  bones  <^  the  skull  by  a  peculiar  joint,  which  admits  of  a  free 
backwards  and  forwards,  or  up  and  down  motion,  and  also  a  consider* 
able  extent  of  lateral  motion.    These  motions  i\re  performed  in  chewing 
talking,  etc.,  by  several  pairs  of  impropriate  muscles.    Each  jaw^  is 
composed  of  an  external  and  internal  i^ate  of  dense  bone,  and  an  in- 
termediate bony  substance  which  is  exc^ingly  spongy.    In  this  spongy 
structure  are  the  cavities  which  contain  the  roots  of  the  teeth.    B^ore 
the  teeth  are  formed,  small  rounded  sacks  are  produced,  in  the  places 
at  the  teeth.    These  sacks  are  formed  of  two  membranes :  an  outer 
one,  which  adheres  very  closely  to  the  gums,  and  is  destined  to  sur- 
round the  I'oot  of  the  teeth  as  a  permament  perioslium ;  and  an  inner 
one,  on  which  are  (lispersed  the  vessels  and  nerves  destined  to  form 
the  tooth,  and  to  supply  its  texture.    Between  these  two  membranes  is 
a  small  quantity  of  serous  fluid.    In  due  time  a  soft  gelatinous  pulp 
rises  from  the  base  of  the  internal  membrane,  and  gradually  assumes 
the  exact  shape  of  the  tooth ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  numerous  nervfls 
and  vessels  are  given  off  frt>m  the  inner  membrane,  and  distributed 
to  the  pulp  or  germ,  which  is  itself  enveloped  by  a  thin  Tascular 
membrane.    These  vessels  soon  commence  the  work  of  forming  tbd 
bony  substance  of  the  tooth.    In  the  single'tcaeth,  the  process  of  ossi&«» 
cation  begins  in  a  single  point  at  the  top.    In  the  double  teeth,  tx 
bedns  simultaneously  at  the  several  corners  or  elevations  at  the  top. 
A  thin  shell  is  first  formed  on  the  outside,  and  then  layer  after  lay  et 
is  added  inwardly,  gradually  diminishing  the  cavity,  and  redudni^  t^ 
sise  of  the  pulp.  When  the  crown  of  the  tooth  is  considerably  advaI^^ 
the  pulp  throws  one,  two,  or  three  branches  dpwnwards,  aooor^s\|»  \q 
the  number  of  roots  which  the  tooth  has,  and  the  rootorrcK^\^tfe 
farmed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  crown  is.    In  the  meaudxx^  ^ 
Faaooiar  membrane,  wMch  envelop  the  germ,  and  which  s^^^^^^jqs^ 
tAe  crown  of  the  tooth,  commenQ»\:h^  «»u«Stai  q£  «  fluid,  ^^^^i^djeb^ 
auaiij  hardens  into  the  enamel.  "^liQa  \\^Mi»iitf»  i)itfa^^        ^^ 
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iMtli toeitiei^fh)ailbegam,Bwtof Tewclioa'led  abiiorhenis,  which 
I  BbBll  Man  dnerlbe  (885),  b«^o  their  opentionR,  and  remove  before 
tilt  riitng  tooth  &1I  the  «iip^nciunbeiit  subetance.  The  tooth,  at 
loigtb,  lifts  Its  hodj  above  the  gum,  which  Ib  a  dense  BabalaDce  com- 
potcd  of  the  cellular  tlwme,  and  which  Barrounds  the  neck  of  each  tooth, 
and  oov«iB  the  edgee  i^  the  jaw-bones,  affording  a  firm  support  to 
tbelMtb. 

824.  The  two  inner  ftvnt  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  are  gmenllythe 
flitt  that  make  their  appearance,  about  the  sereDth  mon^  after  birth, 
niese  are  soon  followed  bj  the  two  correeponding  ones  In  the  upper 
Jaw ;  and  to  thue  niooeed  the  two  outer  front  teeth  of  each  jaw ;  and 
(hen  follow  the  first  molar  or  double  teeth  of  the  under  sud  upper  jans; 
and  then  the  eje  or  comer  teeth  ;  and  lastly  the  aecaid  or  poBlorior 
double  teeth  appear.  So  that,  in  the  course  of  tbree  ;ear«  the  whole 
twenty  d«cidiMiDi  or  temponr;  teeth  moke  their  appearance  (Ilg.  IT). 


The  taDpoTBTT  teeth,  ibovi 


ffi6.  When  the  pulp  or  germ  which  produces  tlie  tcmportirj  leclh 

n»e  manner  I  have  deacribed,  in  fully  developed,  and  uUrnt  locom- 

""^  ''s  process  of  osaiHcalion,  it  gives  off  a  very  small  germ  or 

"J  /onued  predaelj  lite  itself  in  its  first  state,  and  adhering  to  it  by 

■  «|nnte  b^neh  or  cord.    Tor  this  new  germ,  a  cavity  is  prepared 

^    *»tf I  "^^^brntf ,  iathe  spongy  part  of  thejaw-hone,  where  it  lies 

7   •^"5   **»*  secmely  deposited  till  the  jawa  are  aafficieut^  \e^«tb- 

'    **  /F?   gt^ifljywlifap  the  development  of  the   second  or  ijetmMvew 

^- tT).    iii(iejfraseDt^enerH;  state  of  tlielralita!lC01»t\.\.uMio»> 
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the  process  of  second  dentition  ordinarily  commenoes  about  the  sixth 
or  seventh  year  of  life.  The  permanent  teeth  are  developed  in  precisely 
the  same  manner,  and  appear  in  nearly  ihe  same  order,  as  the  first 
teeth ;  and  as  they  advance  in  development,  the  roots  of  the  first  teeth 
in  a  perfectly  normal  and  healthy  state  of  the  system  are  gradually 
absorbed  and  carried  away,  till  nothing  is  left  but  the  part  above  the 
gums,  which  becomes  very  loose,  and  u  easily  removed.  Sometimes, 
however,  in  the  present  physiological  conation  of  man,  it  becomes  ne- 
eessary  to  remove  a  temporary  tooth  by  violence^  before  its  root  is 
Absorbed  away. 
226,  The  last  of  the  permanent  teeth  do  not  nsoally  appear  till  about 


'^mt^^ 


{m 
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Oe  twentieth  Tear  of  life,  uidtheraN  tbaiefore  called  the  wisdom 
teith.  TbeK  an  dooUs  teeth,  iM  ue  dtnated  In  the  bMk  part  of  the 
jaws.  Vhoi  all  the  permaoeat  teeth  an  denloped,  th«e  are  tvo 
teat,  (oe  eonier,  aid  An  ebeek  leetb,  in  each  half  (tf  both  JawB,  makiiig 
Ib  tigwfcnia  lUrtj  two.  The  tonr^nt  teeth  in  each  jaw  have  Biogle 
waala,  and  dilMl-sbived  crowna  for  cntting,  and  an  called  the  in- 
daon  <Fi«.  IS,  Ho.  1,  ^.  The  cotikt  teeth,  between  the  trout  and 
dieek  taeUi,  ate  the  flntal^  of  traoeiHon  bom  the  ch[eel-abape<l 
cuttos  to  ttM  aqoan  crowned  mashen.  The;,  therefore,  of  nec«flsit7, 
take  nunwif  the  rounded  and  pointed  ibape  tbao  the  front  teeth.  The/ 
hare  eaak  bnt  one  root,  wldch  is  bowerer  longer  than  those  of  the 
IhMit  and  dieA  teeth,  "nuix  crowns,  as  It  were,  combine  the  forms 
ef  the  ftont  taeth  and  the  first  <^  the  cheek  teeth,  bwig  somewhat 


therefore  called  the  cnsiddi  en  i^oar-sht^ied  teeth,  hot  □     . 

the  CTe  teeth.  The  Snt  two  cheek  te^  on  each  side  and  In  both 
nws,  have  the  form  ut  two  comer  teeth  united  b;  their  Inner  Uces. 
They-have  each  a  single  root,  bat  It  Is  geDerallj  somewhat  flattened  and 
groored  like  two  roots  onlted,  and  In  some  ustances  It  divides  Into 
two.  ^leir  crowns  approach  to  the  square  form,  or  oblong  square, 
and  have  two  elevations  at  the  to^  the  one  oa  the  ezlerloT,  and  the 
Other  on  the  Interior  fkM,  appearing  like  the  points  of  the  comer 
teeth ;  and  hence,  tb^  are  called  the  bicuspids,  or  two-poioted  teeth 
(ng.18,  No.  4,5).  The  three  remaining  cheek  teeth,  on  each  side,  and 
ni  both  jaws,  hare  the  form  of  two  bicuspids,  or  four  comer  teeth 
milted.  Those  of  the  upper  jaw  have  three  root^  and  in  some  rare 
cmses  foor,  which  are  oonaidenblj'  shorter  and  much  more  divergent  or 
Bprutding  than  those  of  the  under  jaw,  to  avoid  penetrating  the  cavi- 
tfes  Id  the  upperjawbeiongiog  to  the  olractorf  spparatna  (399),  and 
at  the  same  lime  to  give  safflcient  firmuesa  to  the  teeth.  The  crowns 
«f  all  tliese  leetb  are  large  and  nearly  square,  with  fbnr  or  five  slight 
elevation)  on  the  grinding  or  mashing  iace.     These  are  called  the 


that  of  the  other  bones  of  the  body,  and  contains  less  gelatinous  m 
(169).    The  enamel  which  covers  the  bony  substance  of  the  cronu  ur 
body  of  each  tooth,  and  extends  down  to  the  edge  of  the  gum,  is  far 
the  hardest  substance 
f»i^>  in   the  living  body. 

It  is  indeed  a  species 
of  organic  ehrj/italiia- 
tion.  This  substance 
does  not  appear  to  l>a 
Id  any  maDQer  nou- 
rished or  reproduced 
la  man,  after  the  tooth 
is  tolly  developed;  bnl, 
beiiu;  extremely  bard 
or  &DBe,  it  sustfuns 
the  fiidion  of  m«eX\- 
cation  for  man^  ■^tsa'i 
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tritbont  bdnff  worn  Uirongfa.  Tbe  internal  cavlt;  uT  tbe  teetb  occopled 
bv  the  palp  U  never  whony  filled  up.  but  tt  1b  conriderablj  Bmnller  In 
adTUiced  lifb  than  U  ia  in  jontb  (Hg.  19).  It  contianee  by  Bmall 
caoalB  through  each  root ;  and  at  these  canals  tbe  vesnels  and  nerves 
of  the  teeth  enter  ^54) ;  and  aSUit  ramirjing  i^ion  the  membrane  tbat 
llnea  tbe  cavity  (S23),  they  are  distributed  lo  the  bony  substance, 
penetrating  to  the  enamel ;  but  they  do  not  enter  this  last  named  anb- 
etance  (Fig.  20J,    Tbene  veascla  and  nerves  are  largest,  and  pervade 


aa  life  advances,  and  ri>r:n  Ic  n'om  the  auiface  inwardly  towards  th^ 
central  cavity.  Wh  a  the  habits  of  life  are  not  lu  strict  accordance 
with  tbe  phyaiologi.  al  laws  of  the  body,  the  canals  in  tbe  roots  of  Ibe 
teeth  oflea  entirely  close  in  old  age,  and  tbe  teeth  are  wholly  cut  off 
fh)ni  vital  auBtenance,  and  theatbey  soon  become  loose,  and  drop  ontof 
tbe  jaws,  or  their  rootd  are  removed  by  tbe  absorbents: 

^8.  Id  the  human  bead,  the  from  teeth  are  intended  to  ctit  tb« 
food  Into  small  masses,  conveulent  for  the  action  of  the  cheek  t«6tb, 
which  are  designed  lo  mash  or  grind  it  finely,  before  it  is  swallowed. 
This  process  Is  called  mastication ;  and  wuie  it  Is  gtdng  on,  Dtbm 
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organs  co-operate  to  prepare  the  food  for  deglutition,  and  to  cemnence 
theiMTOcess  of  assimilation. 

829.  The  tongae  I  hardly  need  describe.  It  is  oonq>08ed  of  many 
dUSerent  pairs  of  muscles,  which  render  it  capable  of  acting  in  every 
direction,  and  in  almost  every  manner ;  and  is  covered  by  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  lines  the  mouth  (287).  It  assists  in  masticating 
the  food,  by  continually  throwing  it  between  the  grinders  of  the  upper 
■od  lower  jaws.  It  also  assists  in  the  act  of  swallowing  it,  in  a 
manner  I  shall  describe  when  I  come  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the 
fkmotions  of  these  parts. 

SKIK  AHD  imOOUS  MSMBBANB. 

880.  I  have  alrOeidy  described  three  general  kinds  of  membranes. 
1.  The  fibrous  (169),  which  everywhere  surrounds  the  bones,  cartilages, 
and  tendons ;  lines  the  spinal  canal,  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  etc.  2.  The 
serous  (176),  which  lines  the  closed  cavities,  such  as  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,  and  surrounds  all  the  organs  of  those  cavities  (Fig.  32). 
8.  ^e  membrane  which  covers  the  whole  external  surface  of  the  body 
like  a  sac,  and  passing  over  the  lips  and  up  the  nostrils,  lines  the 
month,  nasal  cavities,  throat,  windpipe,  lungs,  meatpipe,  stomach,  ali- 
mentary tube,  and  every  other  internal  cavity  which  has  an  opening 
datward,  or  which  by  a  mouth  or  canal  communicates  with  the  external 
world  (287).  The  portion  of  this  membrane  which  covers  the  external 
surifhce,  I  have  said  (289),  is  called  the  skin,  that  lining  the  internal 
cavities  is  called  the  mucous  mbmbbane.  The  general  office  of  tha 
fibrous  and  serous  membranes  is  to  cover  and  line  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  appropriated,  and  in  some  measure  to  keep  them  in  their 
propel*  positions,  and  to  furnish  the  cavities  which  they  line  with  a 
serous,  glairy  fluid,  by  which  the  parts  that  move  upon  each  other 
are  moistened  and  lubricated ;  and  also  to  absorb  whatever  fluids  may 
be  introduced  into  these  cavities.*  For  this  kind  of  exhalation  and 
absorption,  they  reqaire  nothing  more  than  the  minute  extremities  of 
the  arteries  and  veins,  and  the  lymphatics.  But  the  general  office  of  tie 
skin  and  mucous  membrane  is  much  more  diversified  and  complicated. 
This  extended  membrane,  as  I  have  stated  (288)  constitutes  the 
general  confines  of  the  vital  domain,  and  is  constructed  with  reference 
to  all  the  relations  which  that  domain  holds  to  the  external  world;  and 
through  it,  must  pass,  by  the  action  of  living  organs,  everything  that 
enters  into  that  domain,  cr  egresses  from  it.  If  pure  aqueous  fluid  is 
required  to  enter  that  domain  with  little  or  no  change,  appropriate 
organs  in  this  membrane  must  absorb  ard  convey  it  thither.  If  thei'e 
be  an  excess  of  aqueous  matter  within  the  vital  domain,  this  membrGne 
must  fumlse  organs  to  exhale  or  eliminate  it  from  the  system.  If  nn- 
tiient  matter  is  to  enter  the  domain  of  life,  appropriate  organs  in  tliiy 
membrane  must  elaborate  it  from  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  cavity, 
by  an  assimilating  process  peculiar  to  themselves,  and,  as  it  were,  hand 
it  over  to  other  functionaries  of  the  system,  to  be  subjected  to  other  pro- 
cesses, and  finally  disposed  of  for  the  general  good  of  the  body.  If  mu- 
cilaginous and  oleaginous  substances  are  to  be  secreted  from  the  vital 

^  It  1b  not  a  settled  foini^  whether  theSbrofu  membrane  in  any  eituatioii  ^tetlQinnsi 
tli«ie  ftinftffw»i>  ofaficnOan  and  sluorptioa. 
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domaio,  to  lubricate  the  exterior  smf  ace  of  tliis  membrane,  and  proteel 
its  myriads  of  delicate  little  organs,  and  preserve  them  in  proper  con- 
ditions to  perform  their  functions,  or  to  oil  the  external  surface  of  the 
body,  to  preserve  the  skin  from  the  injurious  action  of  various  external 
^ents,  other  appropriate  organs  in  this  membrane  must  secrete  those 
substances.  And  if  substances  of  a  yet  more  exalted  or  complicated 
character,  such  as  the  saliva,  the  pancreatic  fluid,  the  bile,  etc.,  are  to 
be  secreted  either  for  the  purposes  of  the  vital  economy  in  carrying 
on  its  assimilating  processes,  or  for  the  sake  of  separating  excremen- 
titious  matter  from  the  fluids  of  the  system,  and  eliminating  it  from 
^e  vital  domain,  this  membrane  must  furnish  the  organs  for  the  per<> 
formanoe  of  these  various  and  wonderful  functions. 

IlBSOBBING,  EXHALING,  AND  SECBETIKO  ORGANS. 

381.  In  giving  a  general  description  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane (287),  I  said  that  countless  numbers  of  the  almost  inconceivably 
minute  terminations  of  capillary  vessels  of  the  sanguiferous  and  lym- 
phatic systems,  pass  through  the  meshes  of  this  membrane,  and  form 
a  close  web  or  plexus  upon  its  exterior  surface.  Some  of  these  minute 
vessels  thus  situated,  are  employed  in  their  simple  form  in  absorbing 
such  aqueous  and  other  substances  as  are  at  any  time  permitted  to  pass 
into  the  vital  domain  with  little  or  no  assimilating  change.  These 
pervade  the  whole  external  and  internal  membrane,  but  mostly  abound 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  and  respiratory  cavities, 
and  especially  in  the  stomach  and  alimentary  tube.  Others,  agun, 
are  employed  in  their  simple  form,  in  throwing  off  or  eliminating  like 
substances  from  the  system  in  the  state  of  vapor  and  of  sensible  fluids, 
etc.  These  also  pervade  the  whole  membrane,  but  mostly  abound  in 
the  lungs  and  external  skin.  Another  set  of  these  vessels  are  employed 
in  their  simple  form  in  secreting  the  nutrient  matter  by  which  the 
system  is  sustained.*  These  innumerably  abound  in  the  alimentary 
cavity,  and  especially  in  the  small  intestines.  It  is  contended  also  by 
some  physiologists,  that  organs  capable  of  performing  this  office  exist 
in  the  lungs  and  external  skin ;  and  various  experiments  have  been 
made,  and  anecdotes  told,  that  hunger  may  be  appeased,  and  nutrition 
to  some  extent  sustained,  by  the  absorption  of  these  surfaces ;  but 
nothing  conclusive  or  satisfactory  has  been  accomplished;  and  the 
utmost  that  can  be  affirmed  is  the  possibility  of  a  vicarious  function  of 
this  kind,  to  some  extent ;  but  this  is  not  a  normal  function  of  the  parts. 

882.  In  regard  to  the  solvent  fluid  of  the  stomach,  it  is  not  yet 
ascertained  whether  it  is  secreted  by  some  of  these  little  vessels,  in 
their  simple  form,  or  in  their  more  complicated  glandular  arrange- 
ments. It  is  common  for  Mriters  on  physiology  to  speak  of  the  glands 
which  secrete  the  gastric  juice,  but  the  existence  of  these  glands  has 
never  been  demonstrated. 

rOLLICLES  AND  GLANDS. 

^  ^SS,  The  remaining  functions  belongiiig  lo,  oi  Immediately  connected 
f^'JtJi,  me  great  enveloping  and  liHoiting  mem\)TMi^  wgi^^x  \ft  \»  \ftx- 

*  ^^'■??^,^  ^y  ^  y^ten  on  physiology  caSVeA  *a^iaoT\tai«C  ^^^v^'JgJ^i^ 
T^2^^®  iactenJs  no  more  absorb  the  <&ylft  t-haxv  the  \ixcc  %\«st\*^\aft.^ 
•*»<'»TJ  nermafter  (465), 


aazscs  or  mm  ah  itn. 


2, ,  , — J J ,le  than  those  described. 

The  Rlandnlu  IblUclw  are  tbe  Blmple«t  bind  ot  theie  oigans.  These 
sn  little  bettle^haped  MC8  Imbedded  !□  theiabstanceofthe  membrane, 
wkh  their  monllis  opening  on  its  sorface.  Tbe  membrane  coatinues 
Into  these  tnouthi,  and  Imea  the  Intsmsl  carlties  of  the  Mca ;  or,  in 
oltier  wo^di^  Uie  tws  are  ftmned  bj  the  membrane  Itself,  and  aiippliod 
irith  Dnnieroiu  nsrrea  and  Uood-TesMli,  and  appear  to  poescae  a  con- . 
tnctlle  tiaaas,  hj  which  Uie^  are  enabled,  at  an;  lime,  to  eipel  tinai 
oonteota.  These  abanDd  In  ever;  part  of  the  membrane,  bat  clnetef 
mote  DDineroiisly  to  some  parts  than  in  others,  as  the  wants  of  the 
ofgaoia  eoonomy  demand.  Though  apparenll;  ttmdlar  in  their  ana- 
traiioal  Btroctore,  tbef  diCfer  very  ooniidorablj  in  the  character  ot. 
tMr  flmctions.  Some  of  them  secrete  the  mucuR  which  ererTwbere 
Inlnloatec  the  membrane,  and  imbeds  and  protects  Its  delicate  nerves 
■nd  TeBselB  (287)-  Others,  sitaated  on  the  external  nrftce  of  tbe 
bodf,  secrete  tbe  nnctaons  matter  which  oils  the  skin ;  of  these  seb»- 
eeooa  rolUcles  there  are  s^d  to  be  not  lets  than  a  han^«d  and  twent; 
millions ;  others,  situated  In  the  exterior  cavities  of  the  ears,  secrete 
the  cenmen  or  wax  of  those  cavitiee.  Whether  the  oolorln;  matter 
of  (be  skin  Is  a  distinct  secretion,  bj  a  q)ecial  «et  oC  ornni,  or  whether 
h  is  an  effect  of  the  action  of  light  and  heat  and  pmiq«  the  ongan 
cf  tbe  atmosphere  upon  the  mncoiw  coat,  is  jet  mn  nnsettled  point. 
884.  The  next  form  of  a  gland  la  aUll  more  complicated  aod  mtich 
more  ertensiTe.  Instead  of  the  little  sacs  which  I  have  just  described, 
Ae  membrane  forms  a  tnbe  like  the  barrel  of  a  small  qolll,  and  this 
tnbe,  like  the  m^n  stem  of  a  ahnib,  glvea  off  many  branches,  and 
each  of  these  branches  divides  into  a  very  great  number  of  twigs,  and 
these  are  all  hollow  and  formed  b;  the  same  continuous  mocaus  mem- 
brane; so  that  Blithe  minule 
hollow  twigs  open  Into  tbe  hol- 
low branches,  and  all  the  hol- 
low branches  open  into  the  hol- 
low stem  or  main  tube,  and 
this  opens  upon  the  face  of  the 
great  membrane.  This  rami- 
fied tube  or  duct  is  more  or 
less  eitensiTc  according  to  tbe 
rize  of  the  gland,  and  tbe  par- 
ticular character  of  its  func- 
tion.   But  whether  more  < 


and  extensiveness.    To  com- 
plete the  stracture  and  funo' 
tional  oapacitf  of  the  gland, 
an  arterj  advances  to  Ibe  \a3,\& 
tnbe,  and  suddeoi'y  di'v\&e«  \tlvq 
B  great  number  o?  \naacVts, 
and  each  of  ita  bxanchea  ^^^ft 
an  immeme  nmnbet  ot  WiV^ 
(Ftg.  211,   md  ttiess  ■cA'o.-aW 
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twigi  termtnue  in -the  memhrace  whicb  ftunu  tha  hollow  twigs  and 
bnodiei  of  tb«  tube  or  duct;  and  wtLere  these  arterial  IttlgB  ter- 
minate, an  equal  nwnber  of  veuoui  twigs  ariite,  which  ran  tugether 
and  fbrm  brancbtH,  and  these  run  together  and  form  the  veuooB  irunh 
m  trunk*  of  the  gland,  coirenpoodiiig  in  ramification  with  the  arterji 
bvt  eenenllj  lomewbat  greater  ia  ca^titj,  and  passing  bom  the  gland 
bj  toe  side  of  the  artery.  With  these  veasela,  whi<^  almost  form  a 
dnne  plexm,  arealso  associated  agteatnumberof  lymphatic  Tessela; 
and  all  these  capillar;  arteries,  vdns,  and  Ijmjidiatics,  are  largely  snp- 
plied  with  nurrefl  of  orgaaic  life  (231),  and  intimately  woven  tt^ther 
into  a  BlDgle  organ,  by  a  deiicate  cellolar  tissue ;  and,  finally,  thg 
irtiole  are  enveloped  in  a  lerous  membrane,  aod  thns  the  gland  1b 
completed  (Fig.  22).  Soioe  of  the  glands  are  provided  with  a  mem- 
Flg,  jj,  branouB  sac,  which  is  also 

lined  with  the  mucous 
membrane,  ard  in  which 
the  secreted  fluid  oc  sub- 
Btancf;  is  dcpaHited  tor  a 

335.  This  1»  a  general 
deMriptisn  of  what  are 
caWeA  the  conglomeruta 
glands,  such  an  the  salivary 
glands,  the  pancreas,  the 
liver,  etc  lo  one  import- 
ant respect,  however,  the 
gtructui-e  of  the  llrer  dif- 
fers from  that  of  other 
glands.  This  peculiarity  I 
shall  notice  when  I  come 
to  speak  of  its  particular 
fnncttone  (3S1).  But  as  a 
Ketnral  fltalement  of  this  claas  of  glands,  the  arteries  pour  their  blood 
bito  thdr  mytladB  of  minute  twigs,  which  terminate  ib  the  mucooa 
membrane  that  forma  tlie  hollow  twigs  aod  branches  of  the  main  tube 
or  duct  of  the  gland,  and  there  the  peculiar  secretion  of  the  glajid 
takes  place.  In  a  maaoer  of  which  we  are  totally  ignorant.  All  we 
can  say  is,  that  it  is  an  effect  of  vit^ity,  which  seems  In  many  in- 
stances actually  to  possess  the  power  A  transoiuting  une  subsUiDM 
htto  another  (61)  t  for  main  of  the  secretions  are  totally  unlike  any 
thing  to  tn  Ibnnd  in  the  blood  ftvm  which  they  are  secreted.  The 
blow  thrown  Into  tbcM  vessels,  which  is  not  employed  in  the  se- 
oretion,  beoomea  changed  In  its  character  by  the  process;  aadistaliea 
tmbjthevenona  wdllariea,  and  carried  offinto  the  general  returning 
drcnlation.  The  oIBeeof  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  these  glands  is  not  fully 
ascertained,  but  it  is  snpposed  to  be  the  absorption  of  such  substances 
at  trngiil  not  wpuB  into  the  secretioa,  □CH'  to  be  carried  off  to  the  heart 
muJianged,  ia  the  veama  blood.  These  nbatances  may  be  impurities 
oroi^bt  into  tbegUnd  in  the  blood,  or  exttwaaawd  fluids,  or  the  de- 
*'°'t^osed  auuier,  or  tbe  lymph  of  the  gland;  aai,  m  some  »»Ma,  the 
?P»««fc»  w  *nppo«d  to  ft  Wb  the  moiB  aoueoM  ^em  Q?  ■i^  *^ 
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na  membmiB.  Dr.  HorDer,  of  PhilndelptuB,  Bunrei  ns  that  he  baa 
lemoiutnted  itseziBtence  in  theimall  inteitiiie.  and  hetherefore- 
idea  that  it  pervadea  the  whole  BtimentaiT  earity.*  How  the  inb- 
u  which  enter  or  pasi  from  the  vital  domain,  get  throogh  tha 
rniie  where  it  doea  exiai,  ia  a  question  much  dispated.  Some  pbr- 
iita  say  that  there  are  myriada  of  pores  in  the  epidennia  oi  tbe 
lal  akm,  throngh  which  the  perspired  fluids,  etc.,  paaa ;  while 
I  confidently  deny  the  existence  of  a  single  one  of  these  pore«,  and 
.  that  whatever  pestea  through  the  epidermis,  doea  ao  by  a  kind  of 
ation  ;  and  thia,  they  think,  is  fiilly  prured  Inr  the  fad,  that  when 
ter  ia  raised  npon  the  akin,  the  aernm  which  accumulates  under 
)i(lerTuis  doea  not  escape,  as  i[  would  if  there  were  numeroua  porea 
ih  which  it  could  pass.  But  this  seems  to  proTe  too  much ;  for  it 
Ij  prorea  the  impervioniness  of  the  cuticle  by  infiltration.  Th- 
BT  says  he  finmd  it  wholly  impervious  to  the  air,  with  which  be 
id  it,  in  a  section  of  the  intestine.  The  truth,  howcTer,  aeema  to 
I  be  most  probably  this :  when  the  cuticle  or  epidermia  ia  in  its 
T  place,  and  holds  its  proper  relation  to  the  aubjacent  Tesaela  anil 
s,  it  presents  openings  to  the  mouths  of  those  Tesaela,  throngh 
.  they  pour  out,  or  drink  in,  auch  subatancea  as  they  give  or  Cake; 
hen  It  ia  raised  up,  and  separated  from  its  proper  place  and  con- 
_   -.-.i_  i ^j  floiiiorbyair,  those  openings,  from  the  peco- 
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«r  KcnUon  Rod  exctetion,  of  retplratioD,  elo. ;  uid  bence  it  is  so  urangad 
M  to  coDitltut*  the  miMt  imponant  portion  ol  all  the  org&oa  b;  whkb 
th«M  ftiMitlMii  are  performed.  HsviDg  lined  the  month  sod  nasal 
carlUes,  It  puMi  bMk,  and  nnites  in  tu  fiinoea  or  throat,  and  tbence 
deMending,  (bmu  a  ftumM-ihmed  mritj  called  the  pharynz,  which 
tapen  downward  and  gatben  Into  a  tote.  Thia  tnbe^  called  the  <s«o- 
pbapu  or  meatpipe,  conlinae«  downward  some  twelve  or  fifteen  inches, 
^nd  having  entered  tbrongh  »  nmall  opening  of  the  mEdriff  or  dlapbragm 
(Fig.  ST),  into  the  abdominal  cavitr,  it  snddenlj  expands  into  a  targe 
■BC,  whidi  ta  caJled  the  etomacb.  Thig  sac  bu  eomewhat  the  shape  of 
4  pMr  (Hg.  38),  and  Ilea  bctobb  the  npper  part  oT  tbe  abdondnal  cari^. 


It  is  ordinarily  capable  of  contrining  from  one  to  two  qnarts,  bnt  may 
be  greatly  enlarged  byKlntlonjianddiminlBhed  bydieeBse.  Its  la^^eiU 
end  lies  on  tbe  left  side,  or  in  what  is  called  the  left  hjpocbondriam. 
ll  diminiflheo  In  site  ai  It  proceedi  towards  the  right  side,  wheie  It 
rolbar  Bniden\j  contracts  into  a  tube,  which  la  condderablv  larger  than 
tba  meAtpipe  or  (sMpbagns  (Tig.  28,/.)  Thia  tnbe  ii  prolonged  to  rix 
«f  eight  timet  tbe  Jeagtb  of  the  bod;,  doi  ta  i&oeVj  wmulved  or  fblded, 
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10  M  to  be  bronglit  Into  kuull  eompMi  (Tig.  24,  t1.  Id  th«  d«*criptioiii 
if  MMtom;  and  phjtlolog;  it  ii  ulIfleiftllT  dlmed  Into  three  piirU,  called 
Iw  ihiadinKii,  tlw  /ffNMMM,  and  th«  Mum.    It  li  morepraparlr,  a*  a 


tt^yUirsS!  r,  ^  kuU  iti 


m 


aaiout^ 


wbol^  ctSM  tba  snudl  fotestine,  or  the  BmaQ  portion  <rf  the  allmeatuT 
GSIUll  Of  tobc  This  tube,  it  Us  lower  sctrMul^,  mddealj  expsndii 
into  what  IE  called  the  colon,  which  it  tnwh  more  capadooB  than  the 
Bmall  Intestine  (Fig.  24  u).  Ths  orion  ucends  to  the  itamaob  on  the 
rtgbt  aide,  orchai  orer  the  irhola  Tolnme  of  the  small  inlestine,  and 
descenda  on  the  left  lida;  fanning,  In  Ita  loirar  part,  what  ia  called  the 
tiffmoid  JUxuTt :  or.  BBumlng  the  shape  of  as  8;  luid  then  enters  ioto 
the  formation  of  anmewhat  smaller  tnhe,  flailed  the  rectum  (Fig.  24,  v), 
M  the  lower  extremitj  vi  which  the  mncouB  memhrane  again  blends 
with  iha  onter  tkin. 

S39.  Soch  i«  the  general  dlnioritton  of  the  mnconB  mtmtmie,  in 
forming  the  oIImcDtary  cavity.  ThroQ|^ODt  its  whole  extent,  some  of 
i  Is  little  Teasels  (331)  ezbale  an  aqoeoni  vapor  or  serous  flnid ;  throcgh- 
out  its  whole  extent,  its  nnmerona  Uttle  ^aDdolar  follicles  o^usl; 
secret^  and  poor  upcn  ita  Bnrfbce,  a  lubrlc&ng  and  sbefltbtng  mncoa, 
to  keep  its  myriads  of  delicate  little  organs  (2HT)  inapropor  (tftte  for 
Fig  11. 
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tfaepeztemanoe  of  tlidr  fanetioDs,  and  to  protect  them  from  tbe  i^ju- 
lions  ftction  of  whatever  substances  may  be  introduced  into  the  cayitv. 

840*  In  the  oral  cayity,  on  each  side,  near  the  second  double  tooth  m 
the  upper  jaw,  the  mucous  membrane  forms  a  little  tube  (Fig.  25,  6), 
which  ascends  along  the  cheek,  and  branches  out  and  forms  a  gland  in 
the  manner  I  have  described  (334),  in  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ear 
(Hg.  25,  a).  Another  smaller  one  of  these  glands  lies  just  within  the 
lower  edge  of  the  under  jaw,  on  each  side  (c) ;  and  a  thurd  and  still 
Bmaller  pair  lie  under  the  roots  of  the  tongue,  uniting  on  the  middle 
line.  The  ducts  of  these  last  two  pairs  open  into  the  mouth  in  front  of 
the  roots  of  the  tongue  and  near  its  bridle.  These  are  called  tiie  sali- 
wv  glands.  They  secrete  the  saliva  or  the  solvent  fluid  of  the  mouth, 
and  pour  it  into  the  oral  cavity  freely  dnrinff  the  process  of  mastica- 
tion, and  whenever  any  exciting  substance  is  taken  into  the  mouth. 
The  smell,  and  sight,  and  even  the  thoughts  of  savory  or  disgusting 
substances.,  and  of  other  objects  of  desire,  will  also  cause  an  increased 
secretion  and  flow  of  saliva.  The  oral  cavity,  I  have  said  (338),  con« 
tinues  back  into  the  funnel-shaped  cavity,  called  the  pharynx.  Into 
this  last  cavity  open  also  from  above,  the  canals  coming  from  the  nose ; 
and  near  them,  on  each  side,  a  little  tube  coming  from  the  internal 
diambers  of  the  ear,  called  the  Eustacian  tubes.  These  tubes  are 
lined  by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  are  so  essential  to  hearing,  that  if 
4hey  become  closed  up,  deafness  is  caused.  Just  in  front  of  these  is 
the  soft  pendulous  body  commonly  called  the  palate ;  but  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  anatomy,  the  vail  of  the  palate.  This,  in  the  act  of  swullowing , 
is  pressed  back,  and  closes  the  nasal  canals  and  the  Eustacian  tube. , 
so  that  nothing  can  pass  into  them.  A  little  lower  down,  near  tLu 
roots  of  the  tongue,  in  the  front  part  of  the  pharynx,  opens  the  larynxy 
or  the  mouth  of  the  windpipe.  This  is  so  situated  that  every  thing 
which  is  so  swallowed  must  pass  directly  over  it.  To  prevent  any  of 
the  food  or  drink  from  entering  the  windpipe,  a  small  oval-shaped 
cartilaginous  vidve  is  placed  over  the  orifice.  But  as  respiration  re- 
quires that  the  mouth  of  the  windpipe  should  only  be  momentarily 
dosed,  this  little  valve  called  the  epi-glottis  is  always  raised,  except 
during  the  act  of  swfdlowing,  when  it  shuts  down  over  the  orifice,  and 
completely  closes  it  for  an  instant,  while  the  food  or  other  substances 
are  passing,  and  then  immediately  opens.  * 

341.  Descending  again  to  the  stomach,  we  find  that  the  oesophagus 
or  meatpipe  does  not  enter  this  cavity  at  its  end,  or  in  the  line  of  its 
longitudinal  axis,  but,  as  it  were,  at  its  upper  side  (Fig.  26,  a),  so  thai 
the  inferior  mouth  (e)  of  the  stomach,  which  opens  into  the  small  in- 
testine {d)i  is  little  lower  than  that  at  which  the  food  enters  (a),  and 
which  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  heart  is  called  the  cardiac 
orifice.  The  inferior  mouth  of  the  stomach  (cj,  which  lies  in  the  right 
side  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  is  called  the  pyloric  orifice.  About  four 
inches  below  this  orifice,  in  the  small  intestine  {d),  is  the  month  of 
another  tube,  formed  or  lined  by  the  mucous  membrane.  This  tube 
ascends  and  branches  out  in  the  manner  I  have  described  (384) ;  and, 
together  with  appropriate  vessels,  nerves,  etc.,  forms  the  largest  gland 

•  Tlw  tect  fbat  the  glottli  can  close  iteel/  io  the  absence  of  the  epi-g\otL\&  &Q«ft  uoX 
is  the  Meet  degree  j»vre  tiutt  tbe  epi-glottia  it  not  designed  to  act  exd\UE&.^€i.3  ^  «k 
TilTe  to  dote  megJotOa  intbeaet  ofdegkAtUoiL 
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In  tbe  l^odT,  called  the  llrer  [Fig.  24,  a  a  a).    TbU  glud  k  situated  at 
tlw  top  of  Oe  sUomliMl  cvntj,  and  Um  inunedlatal?  under  tU 


di^hngm,  and  tnoMly  on  the  right  ride.  It  1b  (Uvlded  Into  m  large 
lobe,  and  two  anull  ooei.  On  the  lower  enifece  of  the  Itzj^  lobe, 
which  Ilea  on  the  riffht  itde,  Ii  tbrmed  a  memhranons  reierrolr,  called 
the  gall-bl&dder,  whicn  Ii  alw  lined  h;  the  mnoona  membrane  (FIk.  2<,(^ 
The  oonunon  hlltuy  doct,  after  proeeedlnff  a  ihort  dlatsnoe  from  the 
■mall  intestine,  olTei  off  a  tnbe  called  tbe  ottla  dnct,  which  goee  to  the 
otll-bUddei.  Ttte  Kmalnlngpottion  (tf  the  main  dnei,  which  now  takes 
ue  name  of  tbe  hepatic  dnct,  oondnnea  a  little  fitrtber,  and  then  dtvldea 
into  two  tnbee,  one  of  which  goei  to  tbe  right  and  the  other  to  the  left 
lobe  of  tbe  liver.  Tbe  nerree  of  the  Uver,  which  are  rer?  nunerona, 
are  prlndpallj  bom  the  hepatic  plezna,  which  la  Ibnned  by  a  multitude 
el  the  tnuKilkea  of  tlk«  novea  of  oivanlo  U^  and  into  which  «ame  of 


_9  fllamenta  of  the  pnenmcgaatrw  penetiate  (245,  W5),  Bj  this 
{denu,  ako,  tlie  liver  Is  t>ro^^t  into  verr  immediate  and  powerbil 
anatoffllcal  and«rmpatbetic  retatloca  with  the  ilomach  (2S1). 

342.  The  pancreas,  i^ilcb  Tef7  Ooeely  leMmblea  the  salivai;  gland* 
In  lis  itrnctnre  and  In  the  character  of  ItaMoretioD  (fig.  27),  ie  titaated 
behind  tlie  ttomaoh,  and  Ilea  ccoasiriae  of  the  body  (Flg.28,j>p).  Itla 
abont  dx  inohee  long  Hid  one  thick,  and  welglis  from  fonr  to  eIx  ounces. 
Its  dnct  generallr  enters  tlte  sm^l  InteeUne,  at  the  same  point,  and  in 
a  oonunon  mantli  with  the  biliary  dnct.  These  excretory  dncts,  and 
fhoee  of -other  glands,  thongb  formed  esMntially  ^  tbe  mucons  mem- ' 
brane,  aa  I  have  said,  have  also  an  azterlor  tunic  oi  denee  cellolu 
Bobstance. 

348.  These  are  the  glands  which  immediately  pert^n  to  the  mnooci 
msmbrana  of  the  alimjeutary  caiity,  and  are  more  or  leaa  conoemed  in 
«Ae  aerftmnance  ol  its  general  function  of  aseimilation. 
S4^  The  Udaert,  which  are  sltoated  in  the  recion  of  tbe  laiia 
'ff.  28,  it),  thoi^Ii  tbi^,  Uke  the  gleoas  lust  described,  ace  fonndtd 
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founded  upon  the  mncous  membrane,  are  not  immediately  connected 
witii  the  alimentary  canal.  The  mucous  membrane,  which  lines  all 
their  docts  and  cavitiei,  continues  from  each  kidney,  and  forms  or  lines 
a  long  tube  about  the  size  of  a  writing  quill,  one  of  which  descends 
from  the  Iddney  on  each  side,  and  opens  into  the  bladder  (Fig.  28,  u  u). 
From  these  tubes  the  muccm  membrane  continues  and  lines  the  blad- 
der, and  thence  proseeds  to  ioin  the  external  skiu. 

Fig.  27. 


The  Pancreas. 

845.  The  lachrymal  glands  (Fig.  49,  a)  which  secrete  the  fluid  that 
moistens  the  eyeball  and  composes  the  tears,  and  the  other  glands  of 
the  body,  not  particularly  described,  are  all  constructed  upon  the  same 
general  principles,  having  the  mucous  membrane  for  the  grand  founda- 
tion of  their  structure.  But  in  all  these  glands  this  membrane  is,  as 
it  were,  isolated,  and  at  a  greater  or  less  remove  from  the  great  sheetn 
of  the  alimentary  and  respiratory  cavities.  Yet  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  main  difference  between  the  external  skin  and  the  mucous 
membrane  (287,  289)  is  in  tituation^  which  affipcts  function  more  thuu 
structure,  we  see  that  the  one  may  readily  pass  into  the  other,  in  uuy 
part,  according  to  the  general  and  particular  wants  of  the  orguuio 
economy. 

846.  Passing  downward  from  the  mouth  of  the  biliary  and  pan- 
creatic ducts  (341,  342)  along  the  small  intestine,  we  find  the  orguu 
abounding  in  small  semilunar  folds  (Fig.  29)  called  the  valvuke  con- 
nhfenUs,  which  greatly  increase  the  extent  ot  its  surface,  and  cause  iu 
contents  to  descend  more  slowly.  This  intestine  does  not  pass  into  the 
large  portion  of  the  canal,  in  the  line  of  its  longitudinal  axis,  as  u 
continuous  tube,  but  enters  in  at  a  right  angle  (Fig.  30  h)  about  loar 
mches  above  its  inferior  extremity  (a),  and  terminates  in  a  circular 
fvid  of  the  mucous  membrane,  called  the  ileo-ccBcal  valve^  which  extcuds, 
hj  its  free  border,  into  the  cavity  of  the  large  intestine,  and  suffers  ihe 
csiteots  of  the  small  intestine  to  pass  freely  into  the  large,  but  docs  nut 
permit  those  of  the  large  intestine  to  pass  inco  the  small.  The 
vx)rtion  of  the  large  intestine  which  extends  below  the  ileo-cax;al 
v>»ve  (Fig.  30,  a),  is  called  the  coecum.  It  has  the  form  of  a  sac  opon- 
iL(<  iu;o  the  colon  (Fig.  30,  b  c  d)^  and  is  three  or  four  inches  in  depth, 
and  about  the  same  in  diameter.  The  colon  is  not  cylindrical  like 
the  small  intestine,  but  is  gathered  into  pai'tial  circular  folds,  which  ^  We 
it  a  saculated  form  and  appearance,  and  is  secured  in  this  condition 
by  three  longitudinal  bands  (Fig.  80).  In  the  rectum  (Fig.  30,  /),  thia 
saculated  form  di8ap[>ear&,  and  the  canal  a^^oin  bcjomcs  move  uu\lvjt\ii 
and  cyllndricaJ. 


1S2  OKAHAM't  ucnrsu  on  tbi 

to  the  chonttter  and  condition  of  the  fbod  on  wbicb  tbe  IndiTldiial 


conduce  to  the  development,  rigor,  and  activity  of  tbe  Bbres  wbich  form 
thdi  maicDiar  coat ;  while  the  opposite  kinds  and  coaditions  of  food 
conduce  to  the  emaciation  and  feebleness  and  inactivity  of  Ihoiie  fibres, 
and  in  some  instances  the  atrophy  or  Wasting  of  the  maBcuIar  coatof 
the  stomach  proceeds  to  snch  a  degree  aa  to  render  Its  action  exceedingly 
Elnggish  and  feeble. 

849.  Sneh  U  the  general  contractile  tendency  of  the  mneciilar  coat 
(tf  the  alimentaij  canal,  that  when  ita  Hveial  parte  are  not  diitei^ed 


cd  ■.thecolon,  afeowlnt  lis  neuIMed  Amnulge 
4  tbedgmtAaOatan;  ^  the  rectoju ;  b,  UwiieuJILl 
'o  the  ooloa,  AUdibnnLDf  tiin  lle^MxaoU  rihltvj  'K 


Kinn  or  hdku  lAwt.  133 

«ttk  taoS,  fbdr  earltlei  are  Tery  conidderablj  dindnialMd ;  uicUby  thU 
»«■■■,  the  moooiu  membrane  is  gathered  Into  Domerotu  wrinlilea  or 
bidi.  In  the  meatpipe,  these  are  nearly  longitudinal.  In  the  itomacli 
'  "  run  Ui  ererr  direction,  and  the  folds  are  exceedingly 
onmeroDi  (Ffg.  S]) ;  bat  both 
"*  "  oftheee  organs  they  wholly  dis- 

appeat  vhta  the  parte  are  com- 
metely  d]«tended.  In  the  small 


btestinethe  fblds  (1 


Fig.  29)  ai 
eUianinth 


■tomach,  and  many  of  them : 
^M  more  permanent  (316). 

S50.  The  alimentary  canal, 
(bns  conslmcted,  ie  ereryvrherc 
■nmnnded  or  embraced  by  the 
■erona  membrane  which  linaa 
the  thoradc  and  abdominal  ca- 
Titiet  (176),  and  which  consti- 
tntes  one  of  the  coats  of  the 
canal.  The  (esopbsgus  is  em- 
braced by  that  portion  of  the 
membraneof  the  thoracic  cavity 
.  .  ■  tha  middle  partiUon  of  the  cheat,  called  the  m^aatlnum 
(17(1),  and  lies  immediately  In  front  of  the  spinal  colaran.  The  serous 
membrane  which  sorronndi  the  stomach  and  the  Intentinea,  eiceptlQg 
the  dnodennm,  la  called  their  peritoneal  coat.  It  serves  in  a  memure, 
as  I  have  aaid  (176),  to  isolate  the  organs,  to  preseot  a  smooth  and 
lnhricoted  cnrfiice,  which  enablea  the  contignoai  organs  and  parts  to 
move  upcm  each  other  without  Injury,  and,  by  its  Tsrions  attachments 
to  the  wb11<  of  the  abdominal  cavity  and  other  parts,  to  keep  each 
mgan  and  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  its  proper  and  relative 
paiiti<Hi  (f1g.82).  The  portion  of  the  membrane  which  thus  secures 
the  lotestmea,  forms  a  gathered  or  folded  cortaln  which  extends  from 
the  back-bona  (Figs.  6  and  3S,  m) ,  to  the  ccnvolntiona  and  arches  of 
the  canal ;  and  thos,  while  It  holds  every  part  in  its  relative  position, 
admits  of  a  free  floating  motion  of  (he  whole.  The  curtain  which 
belongs  to  the  small  intestine  is  called  the  mesentery  (t^g.  33,  c),  aud 
that  which  belongs  to  the  colon,  the  mesocolon.  On  these  curtains  also 
are  ramified  and  distributed  in  great  abundance  the  vessels  and  nerves 
Uiatgo  to  and  from  the  alimentary  canal  (Fig.  30,  g).  From  the  stomach, 
the  arch  of  the  colon,  and  tbe  liver,  Ibe  peiltoneam  depends  in  eiten- 
live  folds,  the  two  laminte  or  sheets  of  which  are  connected  hither  by 
cellular  tissue  containing  fat.  These  folds  are  called  the  omenta,  or 
in  popular  language,  the  caul.  The  great  omentum,  which  is  attached 
to  the  stomach  and  arch  of  the  colon,  lies  like  an  apron,  free  and  float- 
iog  upon  the  front  of  tbe  convolntionB  of  the  small  Intestinea  (Fig.  34, 
;  ^).  The  omenta  are  constaatly  moistened  with  a  serous  Quid  which 
lacUitates  the  movements  of  contiguous  organs  upon  each  otber :  thej 
also  recuve  the  saperfluous  depositions  of  fat.  Tbe  three  coats  of  the 
caoai,  conjsting  irf  the  mocoos  membran^  tbe  mnsculai  co&t,  u\&  1^ 
peritoneid  coat,  or  (he  serous  oieiiiliraQe,  are  closely  knit  Wgct^ei  \if 
a  delicate  celJa/ar  Osaae.    T^e  nerves  distribated  to  VoA  eluBeuVKtj 


Moal,  and  which  preaide  orer  Ita  fliDclitnw,  we  haT«  seen  ^2(n,  an 
ftom  the  nngltonio  ■jBtem  of  orgmoic  lift.  Thew  an  exoeedinglj 
alniiiduit  In  erei?  part  ot  the  omibI,  inputing  tke  itiinnliii  of  u- 
TOlnntan  motion  to  Its  moBcalar  Uune  (319),  giTtng  the  hnotional 
power  ofabtoiption,  eacretloii,  ezcreUon,  exbalstion,  etc.,  to  its  myrMa 
of  minoH  Tcuels  (2S0) ;  and  organie  sMtsiUlitf,  coimnon  and  ipedal 
(296),  to  Ita  whole  extent  of  rancaiu  membrane  (200).  TbeBtomact 
we  hare  wen  (2S1\  ii  verj  largely  anp]>lied,  not  onlj  from  tlie  grea* 
Mntre  of  OTganteUft^  bat  alMlrom  the  centre  of  aalmalUtb  {216),  and 


esE^ng  to  4,  fl»  Kdl  01  *»  * 


e>  wmtui  un. 


poweHU,  and  Important 
part  of  UieBnteDi,(2»7, 
298).  Tli«al(iD«iMrT  ca- 
nal, bowerer.  being  a  ge- 
nual o^an  of  Mtenial 
M  wdl  mt  Intaraitl  ftHt- 
d  torecdTe 


.. of  the 

bodj^wdtoaipal  the  dd- 
^V^fdated  Mriiou.  It* 
•npMor  andloArior  ex- 
trenl^  an  aeeoidiiigly 
ftirnl(kad  «Uh    narrea 


_.  ..  the  eogai- 
axmtai  oontrolofthe 
aaiaai  oiatn  of  peroep- 
tkw  andafToliUltaiT  ac- 
tion (288).  Iteumooui 
aambcMu  of  the  motUli, 
noMrili,  UiMi«t,phai7nx, 


and  lu^Bx  or  ton  oT  tt 
vrtDdplpe,  It  faltnlT  en 
damdwltli  aninuJKj 


dbillt;  of  touch  or 
IMiaK  (294)  ;  that 
of  the  mouuii  and 
paiticularl;  of  tne 
tongue,  baa  also  the 
aenae  of  taite,  and 
that  of  the  noee  ihe 
Mnieofuneli.  The 
oontrol  of  the  will, 
or  the  TOlnntarj  ac - 
tion,  li  nearliTL-om- 


K^xnMft/fCItecKHC 


paria,  with  the 
•enae  of  feeling,  aud 
U  ezendaad  in 
choiring,  iwallov- 
ing,apMldng,Bing- 
Inftete.  Thenerres 
from  frUoh  these 
pivt*  derire  their 
aaimal  unslbllitiei 
and  pO«el  oJ  ^(1- 
luntar;  w^on,  1 
hKTelniYs  dcAon^ie^ 
(245— 2&6V 


186  OKAHAX'S  LBCTUBBS  OH  TBS 


SBSPULATOST  AHD  VOCAL  OSOAKfl. 

351.  The  respiratory  organs  are  closely  associated  with  the  alimen- 
tary.  Indeed  they  oonstitate  a  part  of  the  great  assimilating  apparatus 
of  ^e  system,  for  in  them  is  completed  the  process  of  assimilation,  which 
commences  in  the  month  or  stomach ;  and,  like  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
longs  are  organs  of  external  as  well  as  internal  relation,  and  oonsisi 
fundamental^  of  the  mncons  membrane. 

852.  In  the  function  of  respiration  or  breathing,  the  trachea  or  wind- 
pipe, longs,  diaphragm,  ribs,  and  breast-bone,  with  nnmeons  pairs  of 
muscles  which  move  these  bones,  are  the  principal  organs  employed. 

353.  I  have  said  (840)  that  the  windpipe  opens  into  the  pharynx  on 

the  front  side,  just  below  the  roots  of  the  tongue.    Here  tiie  mucous 

membrane  continues  down  from  the  pharynx,  and  forms  a  tube  about 

the  size  of  the  meatpipe  when  that  organ  ib  fully  distended,  or  less  than 

an  inch  in  diameter.    This  tube  descends  several  inches  in  front  of 

the  meat-pipe  to  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  where  it  divides  into  two 

branches,  the  one  going  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left  side  of 

the  thoracic  cavity.    Here  each  of  the  branches  divides  and  subdivides 

in  every  direction,  like  an  artery  of  a  gland  (fig.  21),  till  they  form  a 

thick  brush  or  broom  of  minute  hollow  twigs,  and  eaich  of  these  twigs 

ttjrminates  in  a  little  cell.    These  little  air  cells  are  supposed  to  be 

about  the  one-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  their 

number  in  both  lungs  is  estimated  at  more  than  one  hundred  millions* 

By  this  arrangement  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  presents  an 

extent  of  surface  to  the  air  which  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  whole 

external  skin,  and  some  anatomists  say  that  it  is  much  greater.    It  has 

been  estimated  at  twenty-one  thousand  square  inches.    But  estimates 

of  this  kind  cannot  be  very  exact.    As  the  air  enters  the  windpipe 

and  lungs  principally  by  suction,  as  we  shall  see^  these  tubes  would  all 

collapse  or  close  up,  if  they  were,  like  the  meatpipe,  purely  membranous. 

To  keep  them  distended,  therefore,  and  to  enable  the  individual  by 

the  voluntary  control  of  the  respiratory  apofkratus  to  produce  sound  or 

voice  in  the  emission  of  the  air  from  the  uoaifpB,  various  cartilages  and 

muscles  are  supplied,     l^e  parts  more  particularly  constructed  and 

arranged  for  the  production  of  voice  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  wind* 

pipe,  and  collectively  called  the  larynx,  which  is  attached  above  to  the 

bone  of  the  tongue,  and  behind  is  connected  with  the  oesophagus  or 

meatpipe.    It  is  impossible  to  describe  these  parts  in  such  a  manner 

as  to  give  a  clear  and  accurate  idea  of  them  to  those  v^o  have  never 

seen  them,  without  extensive  visible  illustrations,  and  as  theur  minute 

anatomy  will  not  serve  to  elucidate  any  important  physiological  prin* 

ciple,  I  shall  only  give  a  general  description  of  them. 

854.  The  larynx  is  composed  of  five  cartilages,  which  are  moveable 

one  upon  another  by  the  action  of  several  muscles.    1.  The  thyroid^ 

or  i^ield-like  cartilage  (Figs.  85,  86,  a),  which  is  the  largest  of  the 

^re,  and  forms  the  upper  and  anterior  part,  and  produces  at  the  upper 

jpait  of  the  neck  the  prominence  called  Adam's  apple.    2.  The  cnawi 

^ringr^like  cartilage  (6),  which  is  placed  Y^eloir  the  thyroid,  and  like 

w  can  readily  be  felt  m  the  fore  pari  of  ikie  ii«(i^  1^  S&xAxt^^  in 

■t  and  thick,  broad,  and  strong  behind.    l\a  trp^  ^%^  ^^ '^'"^ 

w^  £xed  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  ;  \ift  \crw«  «d«^  Sa  wsifli'^XR^ 


iciiRCE  or  aoXAX  un.  ]g} 

to  tbe  wbole  drcomfErence  of  tbe  commeDoemeDt  of  the  tracbea. 
™     --    ,  "!®,  ^'^  «r(*™«*    or   «null  pyrwnid-ahaped    carlilunt 
(Flg.«6,e),whfcbiirBBilii8teaftt  Ihenpper  and  back  p«n  of  the  Uryii, 
above  the  cricoid  oartiiage, 
'*•*  to  which  they  are  attached 

by  a  BtroEg  liganient  (Fig. 
36,  c),  and  upon  which  tber 
have  a  slldiog  motion  in 
Bver; direction.  S.The^t- 
flvUU,  a  acA  flbronartilage 
of  on  oToid  form,  gitoated 
at  the  npper  pvt  of  tbe 
Utrjai  under  Uie  rootsof 
tho  taogue,  and  placed  obli- 
quely orer  the  glottia  or 
month  of  the  windpipe^ 
which  opens  into  the  pha- 
ryn:L  fbrming  a  valve  by 
which  the  glottti  l*  closed 
Id  the  act  of  d^atition 
(340).  'Ontheinaideottha 
biynx  there  ate  two  iiga- 
menta,  fbmed  of  dastie  aul 
parallel  fibres,  and  extend- 
ing forward  frota  the  anie- 
rior  part  of  each  arytenwd 
cartilage  to  the  Ibyroid 
cartilage,  where  they.meel. 
Tbene  are  called  the  chord* 
voeaUt,  or  the  vocal  Lga- 
meuU  (Fig.  36,  /).  The 
opening  between  them  is  the 
enirance  into  tbe  windpipe. 
and  ia  called  the  glottis, 
This  narrow  -chink  is  ca- 
pableof  being  enlai^edjCOQ- 
Inicted,  or  wholly  cloned, 
tmmediaiely  above  these 
two  iigaments  are  two 
Muall  pOMhea,  termed  tbe  venlricleB  of  the  larynx ;  and  abore  the 
Tentriclea  are  situated  two  other  ligaments  formed  of  a  mucous  meoi* 
brane,  and  extending  betACeu  the  arytenoid  and  thyroid  cartilugcs, 
■bore  the  tiord/t  eocaitt ;  bo  that  the  ventricles  or  the  larynx  are 
tituated  between  these  ligaments  and  the  vocal  chorda. 

355.  *  All  the  modificationi  of  the  voice  arc  produced  by  the  air 
paadng  ont  of  tbe  lungs  through  tbe  larynx.  The  sound  is  occa'tiont-d 
by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  Tjgamenl9.  According  to  Mogeudie,  i.^fi 
gravity  or  acnteness  of  tbe  sound  dcpeDda.  on  the  greaVOt  ut  \is& 
mpprraiBittJtra  oT  tbe  arvtenoid  cartilagwi  towards  each  olhcT.  'Bai 
Jfero  remarks  ibmt  tbe  pitch  of  the  voice  hu  no  rrfercnce  lo  Ac  ftii« 
^OespcrtuT^ between  theyoc^  ciorda,  nor  to  any  alltKUottOi  \.V^\J 


1  their  tauion,  and,  counquent];,  on  tbe 

356.  The  whole  larynx  BUty  tx 
rated  towards  the  chio,  cr  depi 
towards  the  Btenmin,  I7  Uie  aclion  of 
appropriate   miuctea   situated  iu    the 


86T.  From  the  laiynz  downward  into 
the  lungs,  the  windpipe  is  kept  in  ft 
distended  form,  by  a  succesBion  ^Ebro- 
carCila^noQB  rings  coonected  with  each 
°  other  by  a  membranons  texture  (fig. 
35,  c,  36,  <f).  For  importaat  pnrposeB, 
.  howeTflr,  theae  ring*,  as  they  are 
mlled,  are  not  entire  circlet,  but  etwh 
iliiK  descrilHs  atiout  two-thirda  c^  a 
drde,  and  the  other  third  !■  occupied 
1^  m  mtmbnamu  texture  of  UGacalar 
fl  bra  miinJng  in  the  directiim  <tf  tha 
rlngi;  to  that  tb<lr  contraction  draws 
the  two  ends  atH«  ring  nearer  to  each 
other,  aitdthnicoiuidavblydlniinl^M 
the  calibre  of  the  windpipe.  Thi«  mm- 
calo-meoibranoni  portion  it  in  the  bai^ 
part  'if  the  windpipe,  and  oontiguoasly 
m  front  of  the  cssoDhagna  or  meatplpu: 
so  that,  when  a  tKuns  of  food  descend* 
in  the  ceeophagnt,  its  conise  is  not  ob- 
structed  by  the  cartUaginoos  rings  of 
the  wind^pe,  as  would  be  the  caee  if 
Uk7  oontlDoed  entirely  aronnd.  Bat  if  the  bolns  Is  too  large,  it 
preaua  In  thftmembranoDB  portion  of  ihe  windpipe  tosnch  an  extent  as 
to  cause  the  distressing  lenBatioa  of  choking,  and  in  some  cases  so  nearly 
doses  the  windpipe  as  to  cause  sufTocation  and  death. 

8Se.  As  the  branobea  of  tbe  windpipe  tiecome  mora  and  more  snb- 
^Tlded  in  tbe  snbstance  of  the  lungs,  the  rings  become  leas  and  less 
eartilaginous,  and  gradually  soften  down  and  lade  away,  and  finally 
disappear  entirely,  leaving  nothing  but  the  membranous  form  of  the 
small  aii-tnbes.  It  is  however  asserted  by  some  aDatl>^list^  that  tbe 
transrene  muscular  fibres,  by  the  c^ntiactiou  of  which  the  calibre  of 
these  tubes  is  diminished,  are  continued  down  to  the  smallest  snb- 
dirislons,  and  that  they  are  employed  In  the  act  of  expiration,  in  ex- 
pelling the  air  tram  the  lungs ;  and  that  it  is  to  this  contractile  thsue 

*  oarar't  firtt  Uaet  of  DlytldlDgy.  p.  iii. 

/  Ai  (hMi(  aim  lomewbM  below  tha  lirjBi.  Is  iltiiiS** 

ff^rl^raldg/nnd.  the  ute  of  which  )■  not  known.    11  a 

S^i      f '  "■'"'*  I™  tilted  In  the  mtadle  IFlg.  M,  41 

^il;  ^-^noaaoreHnTdnit.  It  It  »ni*llsl»rB«  'f 

"■  A>  MT^,^  i.ft  U^an  in  mSre  mJvaiiCTd  iwe. 


,  Mft,  BponrtT  bo4y  nlM 


«0UKOB  or  HVILUI  UMM,  11(9 

teljgantecmafytauiohef  of  the  pnefUDOgaifcrio  narfo  moMiiilj 

869.  A  laige  pabnoiianr  tttery,  Mng:  from  the  hoatl  (fig.  40.  A), 
ttMdoi  lue  the  iriliA^  (S6^  Into  two  bnuMsbei,  one  of  iHueh  goes  to 
IliexiB^hfaiieiiofiMwui^Ii^aiidtheotte  These  now 


nam  la'  the  sme  nuHUMr  is  the  windiyiipe  (]19.21)«  so  that  their 
farnimt  and  tw||i  ooneqMmdwilft  those  or  the  windpipe ;  and  finally^ 
aeecMiiielyiidiiiilft  twua  oTihe  arterj  terminate  in  the  sides  of  the 
ahr-edhi  al  the  eslnndtiee  of  the  minnte  air-tnbes  (858).  Where  the 
•mtmlUk  eapiUaries  terminate^  the  veaeas  oapttlaries  nse,  and,  mnniog 
atlo  eadi  other,  the  vessels  become  laiger,  and  tana  branches  corree- 
poBding  with  those  of  the  arteiy,  till  th€Qf  swell  into  large  polmoaary 
*^elD8^  idddi  emerge  from  the  Inagii  hf  the  side  of  the  arteries  and 
pvoeeed  to  the  heart  (Fig.  40,  SI  «)• 

MO.  These  pnlnuNury  arterial  oonw  4he  blood  from  the  heart  to 
tte  lungs,  where  it  nntegoes  laportHK  tkwjffB,  and  then  the  yelna 
canr  it  back  from  the  longs  to  th*  heart  .The  Inngs,  howeyer,  are  , 
■at  la  the  least  degree  nonrlslMd  hj  thle.drealation.  The  bronchial 
aitflriflSt  which  nourish  all  tht'tfaMoaa  of  the  longs,  and  the  yeins 
iHdalieQtnq>oiidwiththertiartMlc%  an  ramified  like  those  Just  des- 
cribed* and  ecEtend  to  ev«7partloa  of  the  polmoaary  stmctnre.  Besides 
thoio^  Ijamhatle  vefseis  an  nameroiialy  dJstrlbated  in  erery  part.  All 
thonyawia,  aad  espedalHtiie  arterial  mptllarisa,  are  largely  sn|mlied 
wiA  nvrei  of  omue  life,  n^dch  presidB  over  their  ftinotioas  (280). 
SoBM  of  the  braadMs  of  the  pnenmogastrio  ner^  045),  after  inter- 
Isdag  aad  Ibnaiaf  plezoaes  with  neryes  of  omudo  luh^  proceed  to  the 
famga-  These  an  snppoeed  Irf  some  phystoloprta  to  be  wholly  appro- 
priated to  thai  aecallar  sensibility  of  the  longs  by  mbUlk  we  feel  the 
want  of  air  s  otiMts  think  they  are  ezdiisiyely  dimbnted  to  the  con- 
traetflo  tiarae  or  maseles  of  the  air-tabes,  Jost  described  (858),  and 
eooyey  to  them  the  stimnlus  of  motion.  Others,  perhapf  more  cor- 
rectly, sappooe  that  they  perform  both  of  these  offices.  All  these  air- 
tabes,  vohmIs,  aad  nenres,  are  closely  knit  together  into  one  general 
teztore  by  a  delicate  ceUolar  tissne  (171)«  and  the  whole  mass,  on  each 
side,  is  enyeloped  in  the  seroos  membrane  as  an  external  coat  (176). 

861.  Tlie  right  Inng  is  larger  than  the  left,  and  is  diyided  into  three 

lobes  (tig.  87»  a  a  a).   The  M  has  two  lobes  (b  6),  and  is  nnaller  than 

the  riflttlnngi  to  make  room  i^  the  heart  (itlK  which  lies  partly  on      ' 

the  left  side  (VIg.  4,  A).    The  longs  of  men  are  in  general  larger  than 

those^of  womttiL    Each  lobe  of  the  longs  Is  diyicCod,  in  its  internal 

arrangement,  iato  nnmerons  lobnles.    The  alr-edls  (858)  of  each  lobule 

bommanioiitewith  ea<di  other,  bat  the  cells  of  one  lobnle  haye  no  direct 

commontoatioa  with  those  of  another.    The  twa  longs  are  completely 

separated  fromeaohother,  and  lh>m  all  the  other  organa,  by  the  seroos 

membrane,  here  called  the  pleura  (176),  which  lineswe  thoradc  cavity, 

and  dlTidesit  into  two  ohambers,  by  pasring  doable  aeross-  it  from  the 

breast-bone  to  the  bac^-bone  (Fig  S7« «)«  and  thos  fonniag  «b  dQ«»\ 

sac  for  each  Imub  aad  embradiM'm  heart,  the  lacga  bloodi»'veB&e\^  «xA 

the  mni-phfe  (1^),  between  the  two  sheets  of  tb^  Tfiay*^^^*^^  Qt 
middle  pmaon. 

afmBOoi^  Mad  ma  BdaUnble  proyidoa  is  nttde  agJbiTiAa  ^>siO 
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okahui'r  tmcKH  (m  ret 


■algbt  othenriK  uIm  trom  lqjni1e«  of  tbe  di«at  uid  Iniiga.  If  iiut«ad 
of  being  complatel;  mpanted  m  tbey  ar«,  the  two  lungs  oocn^ed  one 
cavlt;,  tben  auj  pettbration  of  the  walls  of  that  cavity,  by  dueasa  m 
othenriie,  u  tli£t  the  external  ati  could  loih  Into  It,  wtmld  kt  once 
arreat  the  ftanction  of  respiratlonj  and  immediate  death  wonld  reanlt 
Bat  now,  if  by  aoy  meana  one  Inng  ia  dtaablad,  it  can  lie  aUIl  while 
the  other  eonUnneg  fdihtnlly  to  pvform  Ita  fonoUon;  and  that  lifb 
IipTMerred. 


It  tsagi  >l^  Ou  lalt  1biu(  t,'ai» 
d  «^  tbe  top  of  ttie  v&diAtft. 
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86S.  The  diaphragm  (175)  U  a  miuiealo-tcDdonoiU  memlmDe,  which 
is  attached  bj  id  two  le^  to  the  two  appet  rertebne  of  the  lalnl 
(Fix.  88, «),  aod  DtfMxedi  dlngonBlly  upwards  and  forwardB  arching 
^mto  thecheid  ukeabridge  or  dome  (fig.  4,  and  S2,  d),  and,  beios 
Mictted  by  It*  peripheral  edge  to  the  walls  of  the  bod^,  all  around 
(I^  S8,bi),  10  aa  completely'  to  divide  the  trunk  into  the  two  lu;0e 
Hiitiea  (ITS)  called  the  thoradc  aod  abdominal  (Fig.  38,  e  a).  The 
Bealphie,  the  large  blood-veasela,  etc,  peas  throngh  this  tmrtitloo 
Dear  tne  spinal  cdnmn.  The  lega  and  centre  of  the  diaphragm  are 
prindpallj  tendonoDs,  and  Its  wings  are  mnscolAr.  Bf  Uie  coatrao- 
lioa  of  the  mnsciilaT  portions,  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm  U  reduced  W 
Btarl^  a  plane,  and  thereb;  theoavitj-of  the  ohest  is  enlarged  and  that 
d  the  abdomen  somewhat  dlmlnisliBd,  the  liver,  stomach,  etc.,  being 
preued  down  bjthe  desoeod- 


ened  bj  cartilages  and  liga- 
ments to  the  spinal  column 
I,  and  moat  of  them  by  a 
}le  attachment,  and  tbat 
thej  droop  as  they  proceed 
forward  to  be  louneoted  with 
the  stemam  or  breast-booe 
;  BO  that  the  front  ends  of 
._.  ribs,  when  to  their  moat 
natural  or  resting  portion, 
are  considerably  lower  than 
the  baoli  ends  (Fig.  8).  By 
this  arrangement,  when  ilia 
TariouB  muscles  coacerned  in 
elevating  the  breast-bone  aud 
the  riba  are  contracted,  the 
breasl-boue  and  the  front  ecdti 
of  the  ribs  are  raised  up  BO  as 
to  bring  the  ribs  nearly  to  a 
horiiontal  positiun  ;  and  this 
also  considerably  enlarges  thb 
cavity  of  the  chest.  When, 
therefore,  the  diaphragm  is 
drawn  down,  and  the  brrasl- 
bone  and  ribs  are  elevated, 
the  cavity  ot  the  chest  is  mach 
enlarged. 

365.  It  is  a  matter  of  general 

knowledge,   that  the  atmus- 

phere  baa  weight,  or  Uial  ViVs 

other  pondetaWa  Bvihslii.ti«ss, 

„  ^  ,       it  gravitateBtowaraa  ttie  w^- 

^t^  tre%ftheeartb-.aii4^^^* 
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earth  and  things  on  the  earth,  at  or  near  the  water's  level,  at  the  rate 
of  about  fifteen  pounds  to  every  square  inch  of  surface.  This  pressure 
being  the  same  on  every  part  of  our  bodies,  we  do  not  feel  it.  But 
if  the  air  could  be  entirely  expelled  from  the  lungs,  and  the  mouth  and 
nose  completely  closed,  and  the  thoracic  cavity  enlarged,  as  in  a  full 
inspiration  of  breath,  there  would  be  a  pressure  of  many  hundrftd 
pounds  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  cnest.  But  the  nose  being 
open,  the  air  rushes  into  the  windpipe,  fur-passages,  and  cells  of  the 
lungs,  and  distends  these  organs,  so  that  they  at  all  times  just  fill  the 
davities  allotted  to  them,  and  no  vacuum  is  produced,  and  consequently 
no  pressure  is  felt.  In  ordinary  breathing,  therefore,  the  muscles  which 
elevate  the  breast-bone  and  ribs  slightly  contract,  and  the  arch  of  the 
diaphragm  (Fig.  32,  d)  is  simultaneously  drawn  down,  and  thereby  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  is  enlarged,  ai;id  at  the  same  time  the  air  rushes  in 
%nd  inflates  the  lungs ;  and  then  all  the  muscles  employed  in  producing 
these  motions  instantaneously  relax,  and  the  xibs  and  diaphragm  return 
to  their  natural  position,  by  the  elasticity  of  the  cellular  tissue  (169), 
the  force  of  gravity,  and  the  pressure  of  other  parts.  By  these  means, 
and  perhaps  also  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  air-tubes  (358), 
the  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs. 

366.  When  the  ribs  are  confined  by  tight  clothing,  the  diaphragm  is 
compelled  to  carry  on  the  function  alone,  but  in  this  case  respiration  is 
much  restrained.  In  violent  and  rapid  breathing,  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles probably  assist  in  the  act  of  expiration.  We  see  then  that  it  is  not 
by  a  direct  action  of  the  will  upon  the  longs,  but  upon  the  diaphragm 
and  the  muscles  which  elavate  the  Inreast-bone  and  ribs,  and  upon  the 
parts  which  compose  the  Larynx  or  organs  of  voice,  that  we  have  to 
some  extent,  a  voluntay  control  over  the  acts  of  inspiration  and  expi- 
ration :  and  this  we  have  seen  (302)  is  necessary  in  <^er  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lungs  frcmi  offensive  air,  etc.,  and  to  the  productioikof  voice, 
speech,  etc. ;  but  when  neither  of  these  final  eauses  demands  the  imme- 
diate e^Cercise  of  the  will,  the  function  of  respiration  is  wholly  given 
up  to  organic  instinct,  and  is  carried  on  without  our  care,  and  in 
health  generally  without  our  consciousness.  All  the  muscles  of  animal 
life,  therefore,  concerned  in  the  general  functions  of  respiration,  are 
associated  in  the  regular  performance  of  this  Amotion  with  those  of 
organic  life  or  of  involuntary  motion. 

ORGANS  OF  a&CUULTIOH. 

367.  Tne  general  function  g{  circulation  is  intimately  associated  with 
that  of  respiration.  The  organs  employed  in  the  performance  of  this 
function  are  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  and  capillary  vessels  (313). 

368.  The  heart  is  a  muscular  organ  (172),  having  somewhat  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  and  lying,  as  I  have  said  (861),  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  between  the  two  sheets  of  the  pleura,  which 

/&rw  the  central  partition  of  the  chest  (Fig,  37,  c).    It  is  also  sur- 

rounded  by  a  membranous  sac  of  its  own  (176),  called  the  peiicardium 

(Fig.  39,  b  6),  which,  by  its  exhalations,  C0Tvlm\x«\\y  moistens  and  lubri- 

oa/a<? Its  enclosed  Oigan.     The  heart  Uea  parlYy  oiv  \^ift  uvv^^V^XYRa^  ^\A 

fdoijfi^"  ^^e  ^eft  side  of  the  chest  (Fig.  S9,  aV    ^\.nc\Vj  ^i^^^^vti^.W.  \a 

"ojeoi'^aiif  composed  of  two  cor^eBpoIId\ng\ia\ve*,^Wl^i^:^^^^^i'8.N\\«t 


I    ■  Wip«'nl  ft  Imv  AmlMr  or  eavitr.    Tin  nmr  d 
■Dm  MRWn,  M*tt«  toMT  OOM  T«atridM  (Fit.  W.  ■  A  a). 

aea.  Blta«IM,««nliini9Mfiw  batman  thaaiufda^  tbiawh 
MARWWflMiarMUMdpMMfraBitkatlaJit  Hilda  to  Iba  Ut; 
MrtvnafeiMaa 


I,  Uwta  la  M  dlnet  a 


IlftK 

^^■H^^^^F^vnK^*' 

''■-oil^^^^HHI^inHf^^nift^    y 

|mMj>'^  (tejntanfinB «■(««;  All 
^Ur^aMit  tUttimmattmtSa  blood 
«M««wtni4  ruBnf flu itttmUllne tm 
M9«<^  Iniivi  Oa  lAwd  (B  a«  dSil  ft 


•Its  (d  OuNAt-, 
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am^aAH't  lcctubes  o 


■be  right  Tentriales  through  nn  orlflce  whicli  Is  fnnuBhed  wiib  mem- 
branoua  fold»,  so  amnged  aa  to  form  a.  tri^Ux  veXv^,  called  the  (Heatpid 
valvt;  which,  beinv  pre»sed  bock,  c]08i«  the  orlflc«,  and  preTents  the 
blood  from  returning  to  the  auricle.  The  pulmonar/  artery,  which  I 
hare  already  deEcHbed  (S59),  risei  from  the  right  ventricle  {Fig.  40,  k), 
and  Boon  divides  into  twobnincheB,  called  the  right  and  leftpulmoQuj 
arteries,  which  are  ramifled  (Fig.  40,  /f]  with  thebraocheeof  the  wind- 
pipe, in  the  formalTon  of  the  langg.  The  orifice  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  in  fnrninhed,  Inlemaliy,  with  three  membranous  folds,  called  the 
•emiZurbir  ttUna,  These  salTer  the  blood  to  pass  freely  tiom  the  bewit 
Into  the  artery,  bnt  prevent  its  retumlog  from  the  artery  U>  the  heart. 
Through  thisutery  the  rightventricleiendHltidark  blood  to  the  lungs, 
where  It  ie  chan^  into  bright  red  arterial  blood,  which  is  conveyed  (o 
(he  left  aide  of  the  heart  bj  the  pulmonary  veiiw  wUcb  I  have  alM 


I*  I  b,  Ok  ri^  nutrldt  i  e  •  (  Iha  MMa,  aw  0MI  ut«T 

untai  k,  111* pnlamiujirMr, thM  gmfrom  tharlsU 

Oetwu  ,satt  U  a>Kg<(  mm.  tb.  »lmwiS^S?wWi5M  ita 

J^if  J..*, ""  "oendlLg  vana  can ;  <|,  tba  imtsaHxm,:  lb™  t>o  mV 

^S3«S'  ^^LSf*? '■  "^  ""  '^*  aurtdtn  vTSsraia  tam.  So.  taw. 
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described  (359).  These  veins,  adyancing  from  the  lungs  in  two  trunks 
on  each  side,  open  into  the  left  auricle  (Fig.  40,  m  m) .  From  this  auricle 
the  blood  passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  through  an  orifice  like  that  on 
the  right  side,  which  is  furnished  with  a  fold  of  membrane  called  the 
mitnuvaUve^  which  prevents  the  blood  from  returning  to  the  auricle. 
From  the  left  ventricle  opens  the  mouth  of  the  great  arterial  trunk 
called  the  aortti,  through  which  passes  all  the  blood  that  nourishes  the 
body.  This  orifice  is  furnished  with  three  semi-lunar  valves  similar  to 
thoM  at  the  entrance  of  the  pulmonery  artery,  and  which  like  them 
raflier  the  blood  to  pass  from  the  ventricle  into  the  artery,  but  prevent 
iti  returning  from  the  artery  to  the  ventricle. 

870.  It  is  probable  that,  at  first,  the  heart  consists  only  of  the  left 

fentricle  (219),  and  that  the  other  parts  are  added  as  the  general 

development    of  the  system  progresses.     It  is  not,  however,  until 

■     respiration,  and  with  it  the  pulmonary  circulation,  commences,  that  all 

'     the  cavities  of  the  heart  come  into  the  regular  performance  of  their 

/appropriate  functions. 

371.  The  muscular  power  required  in  the  auricles  being  much  less 
than  in  the  ventricles,  the  walls  of  the  former  are  much  thinner  than 
those  of  the  latter.  The  right  auricle  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
IsfL  Tlie  cavities  of  the  ventricles  are  nearly  of  a  size,  but  the  walls  of 
the  left  are  much  thicker  and  more  powerful  than  those  of  the  right. 

872.  In  the  actions  of  the  heart,  the  two  auricles  contract  simulta- 
neously, and  the  two  ventricles  contract  simultaneously ;  but  the  auricles 
and  ventricles  contract  alternately ;  so  that  as  the  two  auricles  contract, 
the  two  ventricles  dilate,  and  as  the  two  ventricles  contract,  the  two 
auricles  dilate. 

378.  The  muscles  of  the  heart  are  supposed  by  some  physiologists  to 
possess  a  peculiar  irritability  (231),  which  causes  them  to  contract 
from  the  stimulus  of  the  blood  in  the  cavities  i  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  heart  has  cognizance  of  the  blood  in  its  cavities,  by  means  of 
its  nerves  of  organic  sensibility  (230) .    Some  also  suppose  that  a  positive 
I     distending  musci^ar  force  is  employed  in  the  dilatation  of  the  cavities. 
I     Bat  this  appears  to  be  both  impracticable  and  unnecessary.    The  clas- 
I     ticity  of  the  cellular  tispue  is  probably  sufficient  for  that  effect  (158,  312). 
'        The  nerves  of  organic  life,  I  have  said  (219),  preside  over  all  the 
!     functions  of  the  sanguiferous  system.    The  heart,  which  in  its  rudi- 
mental  state  is  closely  connected  with  the  central  brain  of  that  system 
(219,  231),  is  gradually  removed  as  the  several  parts  are  developed, 
till  it  becomes  established  in  the  thoracic  cavity  ;  and  the  gunglionic 
masses,  from  which  its  nerves  principally  issue,  are  situated  in  the  neck 
and  upper  part  of  the  chest.     Some  of  the  branches  of  the  [)neumo- 
gastric,  it  will  be  recollected  (247),  enter  also  into  the  cardiac  plexuses, 
but  few  if  any  of  them  reach  the  heart.    At  any  rate,  they   neither 
bring  it  in  any  degree  under  the  control  of  the  will,  nor  render  it 
cognizable  to  the  centre  of  animal  perception  (oOli).    The  heart,  there- 
fore, is  entirely  independent  of  the  will,  yet  its  {i''<:ion  is  more  or  lesu 
accelerated  or  retarded  by  every  emotion  of  the  niind.    T\ii8,"\iovs'Vi\viv, 
principally  depends  on  'na  organic  sympathy  with  U\c  noAwoteVi,  laAwV 
with  the  great  centre  of  organic  life,  and  ihvow^h  ihemwU\\  V\iv^.  \iVoJ\vv 
^^y^SJ.    For  the  heart  in  in  no  dv^rree  the   seal  of  thci^^   c\VioVvv)M>i  vii: 
ft'L'Uugs  which  are,  in  common  languu^(>^  referred  lo  it 
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;>74.  From  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  as  we  have  seen  (369),  rises 
tlie  iri'oat  arterial  trunk,  called  the  aorta,  or  air-keeper  (so  named  by 
the  iiiicionts,  because  they  supposed  all  the  arteries  were  air-tubes,  they 
beiii.!^  generally  fouiid  empty  after  death).  This  trunk  ascends  a  short 
disttince  towards  the  head,  and  then  forms  the  arch  (Fig.  40,  c  ef),  and 
descends  behind  the  heart,  in  front  oi  the  spinal  column,  passing 
through  the  diaphragm,  and  dividing  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ab(k)minal 
cavity,  to  proceed  to  the  two  lower  limbs  (Fig,  28,  a.)  Almost  imme- 
diately after  leaving  the  heaii,  it  gives  off  two  branches  which  go  to 
nourish  that  organ ;  for  neither  the  heart  nor  any  of  the  blood-vessels 
receives  nourishment  directly  from  the  blood  which  flows  in  it :  but  they 
are  all,  even  to  the  smallest  vessels,  nourished  by  arteries  distributed 
to  their  tissues  for  the  special  purpose.  At  the  top  of  the  arch,  the 
aorta  gives  off  three  large  branches  (Fig.  40,  g  h  iu  which  are  divided 
into  the  internal  and  external  arteries  of  the  head,  arteries  of  the  face 
and  neck,  arteries  of  the  arms,  etc.  As  the  aorta  descends,  it  gives  off 
branches,  all  along  its  course,  which  go  to  the  internal  organs,  to  the 
walls  of  the  body,  etc.  All  these  different  branches,  as  they  proceed 
towards  their  destination,  divide  and  subdivide  and  inosculate  or  run 
into  each  other  in  every  direction,  like  a  net  (Fig,  80,  g),  till  they  become 
extremely  minute  twigs,  which  are  lost  in  the  tissues  of  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  distributed,  penetrating  to  the  smallest  muscular  and 
nervous  filaments,  and  being  dispersed  so  universally  and  so  numerously 
over  the  whole  body,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  puncture  any  part 
with  a  fine  needle,  without  wounding  some  of  these  little  vessels. 
These  are  called  capillary  or  hair-siz^  vessels,  and  collectively  with 
those  of  the  veins,  constitute  the  capillary  system  (318),  in  and  by 
wiiich  all  the  important  changes  in  the  blood  are  effected. 

375.  The  number  (^  these  capillary  vessels  has  been  estimated  at  more 
than  one  thousand  to  every  square  inch.  Some  physiologists  have  con- 
jectured that  there  is  another  set  of  almost  infinitely  minute  vessels 
connected  with  the  capillary  extremities,  and  immediately  concerned  in 
nourishing  the  several  tissues,  etc.,  which  they  call  the  exhalents ;  but 
this  id  mere  conjecture. 

376.  It  is  a  general  law  of  the  animal  organic  economy,  that  all  vital 
action  is  attended  with  an  expenditure  of  vital  power  and  a  waste  of 
organized  substance  (192),  and  these  are  replenished  by  the  ai'terial 
blood.  In  the  distribution  of  arterial  vessels  to  the  different  parts, 
therefore,  each  organ  is  supplied  according  to  the  nature  of  its  function 
and  its  relative  importance  to  the  system ;  and  such  is  the  general 
and  particular  arrangement,  that  every  part,  and  especially  every  im- 
portant part,  is  so  furnished  that  if  its  blood  be  obstructed  in  some  of 
its  vessel?,  it  freely  flows  on  in  others. 

377.  The  arterial  vessels  of  the  brain  are  very  numerous  and  capa- 
cious ;  and  the  voluntary  muscles,  as  we  have  seen  (192),  are  largely 
supplied  with  them.  As  a  general  fact,  however,  the  arteries  distri- 
buted to  the  organs  of  organic  life,  and  particularly  those  in  which  there 

IS  mach  vital   action,   and  those  in  and  by  which  important   vital 
ciiangea  are  effected,  are  larger  and  mote  numerous  than  those  dis- 
tribated  to  the  organs  of  animal  life  (1^^^.    T^e  ^ea^\^  ^i^l  \.\!i^  heart, 
*T    *^  ^  constantly  in  action,  are  proportVonaW^  ^erj  \%x^vi\  \XiQ^^  v^l 
^o  stomach  are  also  large  and  exceeding\y  Tivwneto\x'&\^TA>Cao^^  ^ 
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ibe  small  intebtines  9.tt  little  less  so.  Moreover,  the  arteries  are 
ciqNible  of  being  both  enlarged  and  diminished,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
without  actual  disease.  In  a  limb  which  is  habitually  and  vigorously 
flKsrdsed,  the  arteries  become  much  larger,  and  the  muscles  more 
ftillj  developed,  than  in  the  corresponding  limb  which  is  little  employed ; 
And.  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  same  limb  be  suffered  to  remain  inactive 
for  a  conaiderable  time,  the  size  of  the  arteries  will  be  much  diminished. 
Ib  case  of  an  injury,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  tie  the  principal 
artery  of  a  part,  the  smaller  arteries  of  the  same  part  immediately 
begin  to  increase  in  size,  and  in  a  short  time  they  b^ome  sufficiently 
capadons  to  supply  the  part  with  nearly  or  quite  as  much  blood  as  it 
received  before  the  injury. 

S78.  Kither  eontinoing  from,  or  originating  very  near,  the  eztre- 
initieH  of  the  arterial  capillaries,  those  of  the  veins  rise  in  equal  or 
foreater  number;  and,  running  into  each  other,  become  larger  and 
larger,  till  they  form  numerous  branches,  which  unite  to  form  a  large 
veoooB  trank  called  the  vena  eava^  or  returning  hollow.  The  veins 
ftom  the  lower  and  middle  parts  of  the  body,  and  lower  limbs,  form 
tluB  tucendmg  vena  cava;  which  goes  up  by  the  side  of  the  great  arterial 
tmnk  (Fig;.  28,  v  o),  and  opens  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart 
(Fig.  40,  o).  The  veins  firom  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  the  upper 
extremities,  and  the  head,  form  the  descending  vena  eava^  which  opens 
into  the  same  cavity,  near  the  mouth  of  the  ascending  venous  trunk 

(I1g.4a«)- 
879.  The  veins  anastomose,  or  run  into  each  other  in  a  net-like 

manner,  even  more  frequently  than  the  arteries ;  and  for  the  same 
important  purpose,  viz.,  if  the  flow  of  the  blood  be  obstructed  in  some 
of  the  veins,  it  readily  turns  aside  into  others,  and  goes  on  its  way. 
ThQ  number  of  branches  and  twigs,  compared  with  that  of  the  trunks, 
is  much  greater  in  the  venous  than  in  the  arterial  system ;  so  that, 
as  a  whole,  the  venous  system  is  much  more  capacious  than  the 
arteiial. 

380.  Myriads  of  arterial  and  venous  capillaries,  as  wc  have  seen 
(287),  pass  through  the  meshes  of  the  great  limiting  membrane,  and 
ajisist  in  forming  the  vasculo-nervous  web  upon  its  exterior  sui'face. 
In  this  web,  however,  the  venous  capillaries  seem  to  be  much  more 
abundant  than  the  arterial,  both  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  in  the 
skin.  In  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  according  to 
Dr.  Homer,  *  »  The  superficial  layer  of  vessels  composing  this  web  or 
plexus  appears  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  a  cribriform  texture  of 
veins.  The  aborescence  of  the  arteries  is  confined  to  the  level  be- 
neath the  venous  intertexture,  and  is  there  developed  to  an  extreme 
degree  of  minuteness,  being  intermixed  with  corresponding  venous 
ramuscles,  generally  larger  and  more  numerous  than  the  arteries  them- 
selves.* *  The  external  surface  of  the  cutis  vera^  or  true  fikin,  presents 
as  It  were  an  outline  of  the  same  arrangement ;  the  venous,  reticular 
intertexture  appearing  broader,  not  quite  to  perfect,  and  more  sUallow , 
and  forming  the  papillai.* 

THE  POSTAL  SY8TEX. 

S6L,  I  have  Moid  (878),  that  the  veina  arising  from  the  TenoMS  COftW- 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 
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laries  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  run  into  each  other  like  a  net,  gn^ 
dually  increasing  in  size  till  they  finally  unite  to  form  the  great  ascending 
and  descending  venous  trunks  which  open  into  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart.  But  there  is  a  remarkable  peci^iarity  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  veins  arising  Item  the  abSominal  viscera.  All  the  veins  arising 
from  the  venous  capillaries  of  the  stomach,  the  spleen,  the  pancreas,  the 
omentum,  the  small  intestine,  and  the  ascending  and  transverse  colon, 
run  together  in  the  manner  already  described  (378),  and  form  the 
three  large  veins  called  the  coronary  vein  of  the  stomach,  the  splenic, 
and  the  mesenteric  veins.  These,  instead  of  advancing  directly  to  the 
vena  cava,  unite  and  form  a  large  venous  trunk,  which  proceeds  oIh 
liquely  upward  to  the  right,  and  plunges  into  the  liver,  where  it 
suddenly  divides  into  branches,  which  are  ramified  in  the  manner  of  an 
artery  (F|g.  21),  and  where  in  fact  it  takes  the  place  of  an  artery,  being 
distributed  in  the  same  manner,  and  holding  the  same  relations  to  the 
secreting  surface,  or  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ducts,  that  the  prin-» 
cipal  artery  does  in  other  glands.  This  peculiar  arrangement  of  vdns 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  system  of  the  vena  port^,  or  the  portal 
STSTEM ;  and  where  these  veins  terminate  in  the  ramifications  of  the 
biliary  duct,  other  venous  capillaries  arise,  which,  running  into  each 
other,  form  the  hepatic  veins ;  and  these,  receiving  the  blood  from  the 
portal  veins,  and  from  the  hepatic  artery,  convey  it  to  the  vena  cavi^ 
(Fig.  28,  v). 

382.  The  portal  system  has  an  appendage  which  has  hitherto  ex- 
ceedingly perplexed  physiologists,  and  been  the  subject  of  a  great 
4iversity  of  experiment  and  speculation.  It  is  called  the  spleen^  and 
is  situated  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  on  the 
left  side  between  the  diaphragm  ivnd  the  left  kidney  (Fig.  28,  s).  It 
is  attached  to  the  diaphragm,  the  stomach,  and  the  ascending  colon,  in 
a  loose  manner,  by  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  and  by  a  great  number  ol 
vessels ;  and  hence  the  left  extremity  or  large  end  of  the  stomach,  is 
called  the  splenic  portion.  The  spleen  is  extremely  spongy  or  vascular, 
being  formed  almost  entirely  of  blood-.vessels,  lymphatics,  and  cells, 
woven  together  by  cellular  tissue,  and  surrounded  by  a  very  firm  sero- 
fibrous membrane.  Its  artery  ramifies  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  ab- 
ruptly expends  itself  on  the  tissues  of  the  orga9.  Its  veins,  which  art 
proportionaUy  larger  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  hody^  arise  from  the 
cells,  and  empty  into  the  vena  portse ;  or,  rather,  they  constitute,  as 
we  have  seen  (381),  a  part  of  the  roots  of  the  portal  trunk.  ItE 
lympathics  are  very  numerous.  Its  nerves  come  from  the  splenic  plexus 
of  the  nerves  of  organic  life,  and  are  very  small.  The  form  of  the 
spleen  is  elliptical  or  oval.  Its  size  varies  much,  not  only  in  differeni 
individuals,  but  also  in  the  same  individual  at  different  periods,  and 
inconstantly.  As  a  general  statement,  however,  it  is,  in  an  adiUt. 
about  four  inches  long,  three  broad,  and  a  little  less  than  one  thick 
Its  weight  varies  as  much  as  its  size,  but  on  an  average  is  about  eight 
oances.  It  would  be  a  tedious  and  unprofitable  task  to  recite  the  various 
opinions  which  have  been  advanced  concerning  the  use  of  this  organ 
^e  conclusions  to  which  I  have  arrived,  «Stet  «k  caMvjX  ^7L<Mnination  ol 
^em  all,  will  be  presented  when  1  come  to  s^^^  ol  \^<fc  foikSi!C\^\i&  ^ 

SJJ^^r^  an*?  the  vena  portse  (450). 

oi^8.  Tke  arteries  are  composed  of  three  (iO«A».   T\i^  ^ilXkivot  ^mi 
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edge  l^lalar  tonic.  The  middle  one,  called  the  mnscolar  coat,  con* 
sto  of  trangyerae  drcnlar  fibres  of  a  yellowish  color,  which,  though 
K7  differ  in  appearance  from  the  ordinary  mnscular  tissue,  are  con* 
ictile  like  the  moscnlar  fibre.  The  inner  coat  is  a  very  smooth,  thin; 
ransparent  membrane,  which  has  no  appearance  of  fibres,  and  is  con- 
inoons  with  that  which  lines  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  The  reins, 
eoording  to  some  anatomists,  have  but  two  coats.  Others,  perhaps 
Mte  correctly,  say  three.  Of  these,  the  outer  one  is  a  dense  cellular 
oit,  and  is  very  strongs  The  middle  one  is  com^sed  of  longitudinal 
Urn  resembling  the  circular  fibres  of  the  arteries.  The  inner  coat 
I  exceedingly  thin  and  smooth,  and  is  very  similar  to  that  which 
hiM  the  arteries  and  heart.  Some  anatomists  think  it  is  a  continua- 
km  of  the  same.  This  coat,  in  most  or  all  the  veins  in  which  the 
ilood  ascends  against  gravity,  is  frequently  folded  so  as  to  form  a 
fwdes  of  viJveS)  which  favor  the  course  of  the  blood  towards  the  heart, 
nt  obetmct  its  course  in  a  contrary  direction. 
88i.  The  nerves  which  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  blood-vessels, 
ndiNreside  over  their  functions,  we  have  seen  (219,  281),  are  from  the 
BogUonic  system  (228).  They  much  more  largely  abound  in  the  capil- 
HiiTiressels,  in  and  by  which  all  the  important  vital  changes  are  effected 
ift  the  blood,  than  in  tiie  larger  trunks  and  branches  (231). 
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885.  There  is  another 
set  or  system  of  capillary 
vessels,  of  which  I  have 
often  spoken,  remaining  to 
be  described,  called  the 
LYMPHATICS.  These  ves- 
sels  are  extremely  minute, 
so  that  in  many  parts  they 
cannot  be  detected  without 
the  help  of  the  micros- 
cope,  and  even  with  this 
help  they  have  not  yet 
been  found  in  the  brain 
and  some  other  parts, 
where  there  is  reason  to 
believe  they  exist.  In 
their  texture  they  consi- 
derably resemble  the  veins . 
They  have  two  coats,  ot 
which  the  external  one  is 
cellular,  and  capable  of 
considerable  extension ; 
their  inner  coat  is  fre- 
quently folded,  so  as  to 
form  valves  Vike  t\iosfc  m 
the  veins,  and  theii  -w^XV^ 
Tba  lympbMtie  retBeb  maily  mlarged,  abowlng  are  SO  thin  tliat  lh%se  ^oV^-^ 
betrJoJatedappeanacG.  42 sbowBtbe interior y»lvGB\        .       xi_         i.v.  ^.^«o> 

iMbowa  the  reaseb running  into  each  otiier  and  their    ^^^  t  nem  tne  ap\)P.^T  Wtice 
— ^ ^«^^A .  ^T-„^  ^^  being  ioinWd  V^\^^  ^% 


mt^tbnvgb  strand. 
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more  numerous  in  the  uppef  ih&n  in  the  lower  portion  of  it.  Bat  It 
must  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  structure 
between  a  lacteal  and  a  lymphatic  vessel,  and  that  all  which  distin- 
guishes the  one  from  the  other  is,  that  the  one,  in  the  regular  per- 
formance of  its  office,  elaborates  and  conveys  chyle,  and  the  other 
lymph,  which  in  many  respects  nearly  resembles  chyle.  As  a  general 
statement,  they  are  all  assimilating  organs ;  and  wherever  they  may 
be  situated,  if  they  elaborate  chyle  from  alimentary  substances,  ana 
convey  it  to  the  thoracic  duct,  they  are  in  fact  lacteals.  And  it  is 
very  certain  that  chyle  may  be,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
regularly  is,  elaborated  by  some  of  these  vessels  from  the  alimentary 
contents  of  the  stomach.  Experiments  on  animals  have  proved  that 
they  can  be  sustained  for  months  at  least  with  the  pyloric  orifice  of 
the  stomach  (341)  completely  closed  by  a  ligature,  so  that  the  food  re- 
ceived into  the  gastric  cavity  cannot  pass  into  the  small  intestine  ;  but 
the  process  of  chymification  andchylification  are  effected  by  the  stomaeh 
and  its  lacteals,  and  the  excrementitious  matter  is  evacuated  by  the 
mouth  (471).  There  have  also  been  instances  of  human  beings  who 
have  been  sustained  for  years  in  this  manner,  the  pyloric  orifice  being 
entirely  closed  by  disease  of  the  parts.  *  Gren.  Grose,  who  served  under 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  Flanders,'  says  Sir  Everard  Home,  *  had 
no  passage  through  the  bowels  for  thirty  years ;  yet  he  had  a  good 
appetite,  and  ate  heartily,  and  was  a  healthy  and  able-bodied  man.  la 
two  hours  after  eating,  he  threw  up  the  contents  of  his  stomach  re-< 
maining  undisposed  of.'  Chyle  may  be,  and  probably  is,  elaborated  to 
some  extent  also  from  the  large  intestine,  or  colon  (388).  It  is  not^ 
therefore,  strictly  correct  to  say  that  the  lacteals  arise  only  from  the 
small  intestine.  For  important  reasons,  however,  it  is  nevertheless  true  ~ 
that  they  mostly  abound  in  this  section  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  are 
most  numerous  in  the  upper  two  thirds  of  this  section,  or  in  the  duode-' 
num  and  jejunum  (338>«  Leaving  the  alimentary  canal  (Fig.  46,  a  a  a)^ 
the  lacteals  (Fig.  46,  6  b)  proceed  across  the  mesentery  (Fig.  83,  and 
46,  c  c)  (850),  converging  towards  the  back-bone,  and  having  passed 
through  a  number  of  their  ganglions  (Fig.  46,  d  e)  here  called  the 
mesenteric  glands,  they  terminate  in  the  portion  of  the  thoracic  duct 
(386)  called  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle  (Fig.  46,  /) .  According  to  some 
anatomists,  most  or  all  the  Jacteals  traverse  a  portion  of  the  liver  before 
they  reach  the  thoracic  duct. 

389.  The  lymphatic  system  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  to  the 
Tonous  system,  furnishing  it  with  all  the  assimilating  materials  by 
which  the  body  is  nourished,  as  well  as  conveying  to  it  the  effete  sub« 
stances  which  are  to  be  eliminated  from  the  vital  domain.    These  two 
systems  are  connected  as  we  have  seen  (886),  at  several  points,  and  the 
structure  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  much  resembles  that  of  the  veins 
(385).     Moreover  the  venous  capillaries  and  the  lymphatics  appear,  to 
some  extent,  to  reciprocate  in  function,  and  the  lymphatics  always 
empty  their  contents  into  the  veins. 
390.  In  the  Ijrmpbatic  systems,  as  in  the  arterial  and  venous,  the 
Derves  of  organic  life  supply  the  nervous  tissue  ot  «\\  Wife  vessels,  and 
preside  over  all  their  functions  (230)  ;  and  m  t\veae^eBSfe\%,  ^^^  >Sga&. 
^  «ozDe  of  the  moBt  important  vitil  c\.angea  loSi^  ^\w»« 
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SOl.  Concerning  the  agnnDies  and  forces  employed  ia  tbe  ol 
of  tbe  blood,  and  otber  flnldg  in  the  f  esuils  jnat  described,  phTsioli^litB 
kave  differed  nidely  in  opinion.  Some  have  asserted  that  the  heurt 
ilone  eierta  all  the  force  by  which  the  blood  ia  circulated,  and  that  the 
nieriea  and  veins  have  no  other  ognncy  In  the  general  function  than  as 


dttded  all  contractUitj  to  Uie  artenee.  and  estimated  tbe  contractile 
ymer  Ot  the  heart  as  equal  to  maoy  bnndred  poonde.  On  the  other 
Mud,  it  Is  oontended  1^  others,  that  tbe  heart  eimply  injecte  the  blood 
into  the  arteries  with  a  vety  small  force,  and  the  arteries,  by  thdr  active 
ud  Tigoroos  contraction,  carry  on  the  circulation  as  In  those  aoimale 
•hlch  have  do  heart.  Others,  again,  with  tnore  correctnesB,  take  the 
alddle  gronnd  betweeiiUie  two  extremes. 

F1C.4G, 


u  tra  connected  wi 
deep-Kdted  bicteaJv  ^a^  \  ' 
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*  892.  According  to  the  best  experiments  and  estimates  which  have 
been  made  on  this  point,  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  acts  with  a 
force  of  six  pounds  on  the  square  inch.  This  ventricle,  when  distended, 
has  about  ten  square  inches  of  internal  surface,  and  consequently  the 
whole  force  exerted  by  it  in  throwing  the  blood  into  the  aorta,  is 
abont  sixty  pounds.  That  the  arteries  are  very  elastic,  and  that  they 
have  the  power  of  adapting  their  capacity  to  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
them,  is  I  believe  admitted  on  all-  hands ;  and  it  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  when  animals  bleed  to  death,  and  also  after  the  heart  has 
ceased  to  act  in  what  is  called  natural  death,  the  arteries  continue  to 
diminish  their  capacity  till  all  the  blood  is  pressed  out  of  them. 

S93.  We  have  seen  (376)  that  it  is  a  general  law  of  the  organic  eco- 
nomy, that  all  vital  action  is  attended  with  an  expenditure  of  vital 
power  and  waste  of  organized  substance,  and  that  these  are  replenished 
bv  arterial  blood.  It  is  also  a  general  law  of  the  organic  economy,  that 
all  increased  action  of  a  part  is  attended  with  an  increased  flow  of  blood 
to  the  part.  But  this  local  increase  of  blood  does  not  depend  on  the 
action  of  the  heart,  nor  on  the  general  action  of  the  arteries.  It  is  the 
effect  of  the  special  action  of  the  arteries  of  the  part  acting  under  the 
influence  of  the  special  centre  (219)  which  presides  over  the  organic 
function  of  the  part.  It  is  very  evident,  that  in  particular  organs, 
the  blood-ressels,  and  especially  the  arteries,  are  to  some  extent  under 
the  control  of  the  special  centres  which  preside  over  the  functions  of 
those  organs.  Thus,  when  food  is  introduced  into  the  stomach,  the 
vessels  of  that  organ  soon  become  injected,  sometimes  even  to  turges- 
cence,  without  any  increased  general  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 
The  nerves  of  organic  sensibility  (230),  perceiving  the  presence  and 
qoalities  of  the  food,  immediately  inform  the  special  presiding  centre, 
and  this  instantly  throws  its  stimulating  influence  upon  the  arteries 
belonging  to  the  stomach,  and  causes  them  to  fill  themselves,  and  to 
inject  the  secreting  vessels  with  an  increasing  quantity  of  blood ;  and  if 
the  substance  introduced  into  the  stomach  be  of  a  highly  offensive  cha- 
racter, the  quantity  of  blood  pressed  into  the  vessels  is  often  very  ex- 
cessive, producing  great  congestion. 

894.  Both  the  heart  and  the  arteries,  therefore,  are  actively  concerned 

in  the  general  circulation  of  the  blood,  while  the  special  increase  of 

blood  in  particular  parts  depends  entirely  on  arterial  action.    At  every 

contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  the  aorta  is  somewhat 

dilated ;  but  it  instantly  contracts  on  the  blood,  and  presses  it  onward 

through  the  branches  into  the  capillary  extremities  (374),  the  blood 

being  prevented  from  returning  into  the  ventricle  by  tne  valves  at  the 

mouth  of  the  aorta  (369).    The  branches  act  in  the  same  manner  as 

the  main  trunk.    But  both  the  aorta  and  the  large  branches  issuing 

immediately  from  it,  are  probably  mach  less  active  in  the  function  of 

circulation  than  the  smaller  twigs,  and  especially  the  capillaiy  vessels. 

395.  In  regard  to  the  venous  circidation,  some  physiologists  have 

thought  that  the  force  exerted  by  the  heart  is  sufQcient  to  effect  the 

motion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins.    Others  have  supposed  that  the  pro- 

pelJing  action  of  the  capillary  vessels,  the  throbbing  of  the  arteries 

against  the  veins,  ibe  suction  of  the  heart  ^i^  t'^ft  ^\\^\.^\\«aw  of  its 

^urjcies,  and  atmospheric  pressm-e  connected  ^'\V\i  ieavvc\>JC\ciTN.  ^^^>^^ 

^iJ  concerned  a»  moviug  forces  in  lYie  \cuo\ia  dt<i\i\^\Ass\i..   ^^iS» 
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the  teztare  and  constraction  of  the  yeiiis  (383),  and  the  physiological 
analogy  of  the  whole  vital  economy,  show  that  the  yeins  as  well  as 
the  capillary  yessels  possess  the  power  of  propelling  the  fluids  which 
dzcolate  in  them. 

ORGARS  OF  SPECIAL  SINSB. 

396.  The  parts  which  remain  to  be  described,  and  which  in  the  order 
of  development  (174)  appear  later  than  the  internal  organs,  are  the 
apparatuses  to  which  the  nerves  of  special  sense  are  ^triboted,  and 
the  hair  and  nails.  The  organs  of  touch  I  have  already  described 
(242,  253,  287).  It  is  extended  over  the  whole  external  surface  of  the 
body,  and  in  ^t  may  be  said  to  pervade  the  whole  bodv,  because  at 
every  point  we  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  those  tan^ble  properties 
of  things  which  may  prove  iiyurious  and  destructive  to  life.  In  man, 
however,  the  ends  of  the  fingers  are  more  particularly  appropriated 
to  the  voluntary  function  of  touch  or  feeling,  and  here  most  thickly 
duster  those  little  taits  or  velvety  eminences  formed  principally  of  the 
minute  extremities  of  the  nerves  of  sense,  called  the  papiUse  (287). 
The  sense  of  touch  or  feeling  is  the  primary  animal  sense,  and  exists 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  every  living  ammal  (294).  It  is  determi- 
nate^ established  upon  the  constitutional  laws  of  relation  existing 
between  the  living  body  and  extern^  substances  and  things,  and  with 
strictest  reference  to  the  physiological  interest  of  the  body. 

OaOAN  or  TASTE. 

397.  The  nerves  of  taste,  or  the  gustatory  nerves,  I  have  said  (254), 
are  distributed  to  the  mouth  and  throat ;  but  the  paplllse  in  which 
their  extremities  terminate  most  largely  abound  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  end  of  the  tongue.  This  sense  is  founded  on 
the  alimentary  wants  of  the  vital  economy,  and  detenni  nately  established 
on  the  constitutional  laws  of  relation  between  the  physiological  interests 
of  the  body  and  its  appropriate  alimentary  substances. 

ORGAN  or  8MBLL. 

39».  The  sense  of  smell  (294)  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  taste,  in 
the  character  and  extent  of  its  functional  relations  and  responclbilitiei.. 
It  is  founded  on  the  respiratonr  and  alimentary  wants  of  the  vital  eco- 
nomy, and  determinately  established  on  the  constitutional  laws  oF  rela- 
tion between  the  physiological  interests  of  the  body  and  the  qualities  3f 
external  things  which  may  affect  those  interests  through  the  functiop'" 
of  respiration  and  alimentation,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  luncrs 
Mild  stomach. 

399.  The  olfactory  nerves,  or  the  nerves  of  smell,  I  have  described 
.'2f  1,  252).     They  proceed  from  the  centre  of  animal  perception  (280), 
an''  terminate  in  the  vasculo-nervous  web  (287),  on  the  exterior  £ur- 
face  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  nostrils  and  tue  cavuies 
tunnected  with  it.    There  are  four  principal  cavities,  two  o^  -s\\\t\v 
.ire  situated  in  the  nppcr  jaw  (one  on  e&zh  side  of  ine  fafie^j,  o^"^^  V««c^ 
in  the  prominent  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  directly  abovQ  xYic  «N^'^  \  ^"^^ 
uJlofsLeso  commmiicate  with  the  nostrils.     Whether  tSie  »eTi&e  o^  wa^ 
fss3  cxtensiro  as  the  macouM  membrane  which  lines  thea^  Nwiiom  ^•*»'^ 
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ties  and  passages^  or  is  limited  to  the  superior  part  of  the  nasal  fosiaii 
is  a  question  On  which  physiologists  are  not  agreed.  Some  experiments 
and  pathological  facts  seem  to  proye  that  the  olfactory  sense  is  limited 
to-  the  superior  part  of  the  nasal  canals  where  the  olfactoiy  nerve  is 
mostly  distributed,  while  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  favor 
the  contrary  opinion,  the  cavities  being  most  largely  developed  in  those 
ftfiimftlfl  which  are  most  remarkable  for  their  power  of  smelL 

400.  It  is  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  fiiculties  of  taste  and  smell, 
that  theparts  towhidi  these  senses  belong  should  be  continually  moist* 
ened.  If  by*  disease  or  otherwise  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  nose  becomes  perfectly  dry,  the  senses  of  taste  and  of  smell  are 
for  the  time  entirely  abolished.  Hence,  in  a  healthy  state  and  condi- 
tion of  these  parts,  the  mucous  membrane  is  at  all  times  moistened  and 
lubricated  by  its  own  exhalation  and  secretion  (33d).  But  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  these  parts.  Throu^hont  the  whole  extent  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  external  skin,  the  same  condition  is  essential  to  the 
functional  integrity  of  the  nerves  and  vessels  which  form  the  vasculo- 
nervous  web  on  the  exterior  surface  (287).  The  sittiation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  the  nasal  cavities,  however,  renders  it  peculiarly  liable 
to  beCbme  dry,  and  hence  there  seems  to  be  a  necessity  for  a  very 
copious  supply  of  lubricating  fluid ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  true,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  some  physiologists,  that  the  office  of  the  cavities 
associated  with  the  nasal  canals  is  to  secrete  mucous  for  those  canalSi 

OROAHS  OF  hEAtttK(}  AXt>  SIGHT. 

401.  The  sense  of  liearing  and  the  sense  of  sight  are  founded  on  the 
general  wants  of  the  Organic  system,  with  whatever  powers  And  capa- 
cities it  may  possess,  and  with  regard  to  the  most  extensive  relations 
(294).  l?hey  minister  not  only  to  those  wants  which  arise  from  the 
Operations  and  conditions  of  the  vital  economy,  but  also  to  the  mental 
and  moral  wants^  Whethei^  mol'e  or  less  comprehensive  and  diversified. 
They  are  therefore  of  a  higher  order  of  ftinctional  cha^acter,  and  are 
not  susceptible  of  being  sensuaUsed  and  depraved  like  taste  and  smell. 

402.  The  organism  specially  appropriated  to  these  senses  is  exceed*^ 
itigly  complicated  and  difficult  to  be  described  in  an  intelligible  manner. 
The  apparatus  which  constitutes  the  oi^gan  of  hearing  is  perhaps  the 
most  intricate  and  complicated  piece  of  organic  mechanism  in  the  human 
body.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  an  immense  amount  of  observation, 
investigation,  and  experiment.  Its  anatomy  has  been  studied  and.dc-^ 
dcribed  with  great  minuteness  and  accuracy,  and  yet  at  the  present  mo- 
ment i^ery  little  is  known  of  its  physiology,  except  the  bare  fact  that  it 
is  the  organ  of  hearing.  I  shall  therefore  only  give  a  very  brief  and 
general  description  of  this  organ,  and  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  mi- 
nute anatomists  for  ftirther  information  respecting  it. 

408.  *  The  organ  of  hearing  may  be  divided  into  the  outer,  the  inner, 
and  middle  parts,  and  the  auditory  nerve  (Fig.  47).  The  outer  parts  con- 
sists of  the  external  ear  and  the  tube  which  leads  to  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum.  The  external  ear  is'oomposed  chiefly  of  cartilage,  covered 
TOh  a  delicate  skin,  and  supplied  with  nerves  and  blood-vessels.  When 
m^fiumed,  it  inclinea  a  little  forwards,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to 
mmndf  whet  it  Miif  mitt  throogh  the  tube  that  leads  to  the 
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,___<rftliet7inp(tni]iii  {Pg,  47,  a).    This  tube  ia  nearlj  an  ioch 

in  length,  sod  U  flumed  in  p«rt  of  cartilage,  and  in  part  oT  bone.  It 
iMBamimbercf  mudl  glands  or  follicles  wblcb  secrete  the  wax  (333), 
and  Iti  ttntnwoe  !■  guarded  by  stiff  burs,  to  prevent  insects  and  other 
Itodgn  bo^s  Cram  entering.  When  It  la  recollected,  boweTer,  that 
the  meiiilnvne  of  the  t;nipannni  has  no  opening,  it  must  be  apparent 
that  Uie  appr«I|Biuloii  which  is  so  ofXen  exproised  lest  iosects  should 
penetrate  into  the  head,  is  wholl  j  groundlese. 

401.  *  The  iqiddle  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing  embraces  the  tympannm 
and  its  memhraae,  the  unall  bones  of  the  ear,  and  the  Bostachian  tnbe 
(340).  The  membrane  of  the  tjmpannm  Is  dtnated  at  the  bottom  of 
■he  external  paaage  or  tube  {llg.  47,  ft),  andlsoorered  on  Ita  exterior 
hf  » thin  deiieale  akin,  the  same  that  llnea  the  tube.  Its  loner  Borfaoa 
1b  eorered  by  a  mnoona  membrane,  and  a  nerve  called  the  chord  of  the 
^n^onnm  paases  orer  it.  To  this  Inner  ■luftoettl'oia  attached  one  of 
tM  nnall  bones  d  the  ear.  Thli  membrane  Is  placed  obUqnelj,  in- 
dining  downvards  and  Inwards,  and  Is  tone,  thin,  and  transparent. 

M6.  *  The  ^mpannm  is  a  cavity  sitoated  between  the  external  and 
;iUeii|aI  ear.    ft  la  of  an  In^inlor  cylindrical  fonn,  with  HTeral  open- 

ni«T 
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ings,  some  communicating  with  the  internal  ear,  and  one  which  is  the 
termination  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  It  also  contains  the  four  little 
bones  of  the  ear,  called  the  hammer  (Fig.  47,  rf),  the  anvil  (e),  the  round 
bone  (/),  and  the  stirrup  (g).  These  bones  are  all  connected  together  i 
the  end  of  the  hammer  is  attached  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum, 
and  the  stirrup  is  placed  over  an  opening  which  leads  to  the  internal 
ear.  Musples  of  very  small  size  are  inserted  into  these  bones,  and 
move  them  in  various  directions.  The  Eustachian  tube  (c)  leads  from 
the  cavity  of  the-tympanum  to  the  back  part  of  the  throat  (340).  It  is 
about  two  inches  in  length,  partly  bone  and  partly  cartilaginous,  and 
is  lined  by  a  mucous  membmne.  Its  two  extremities  are  not  of  the 
same  size,  the  one  opening  into  the  throat  being  somewhat  larger  than 
the  other. 

406.  '  The  internal  ear  is  situated  in  a  part  of  the  temporal  bone, 
near  the  base  of  the  skull,  which,  from  its  stony  hardness,  is  called  the 
petrous  portion.  It  is  composed  of  three  partp ;  the  cochlea  (Fig,  47,  A;), 
the  vestibule  (/),  and  the  semicircular  canal  {i\.  The  cochlea  is  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  shell  of  a  snail.  It  is  situated  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Eustachian  tul)e,  and  is  the  most  anterior  part  of 
the  internal  ear.  It  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
and  the  vestibule.  The  vestibule  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the 
internal  ear,  and  is,  as  its  name  imports,  a  sort  of  porch  or  entry, 
which  communicates  with  all  the  other  parts.  By  means  of  the  oval 
opening  (the  foramen  ovale)  it  communicates  with  the  tympanum,  and 
over  this  opening  is  placed  the  small  bone  called  the  stirrup  (stapes). 
It  has  communications  also  with  the  cochlea,  the  semicircular  canals, 
and  Internal  auditoiy  tube,  the  one  through  which  the  auditory  nerve 
passes  to  the  internal  ear  on  its  exit  from  the  brain ;  and  it  is  through 
the  openings  which  lead  from  the  vestibule  to  the  internal  auditory 
tube,  that  the  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve  go  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  internal  ear.  The  three  semicircular  canals  are  situated  behind 
the  cochlea  and  the  vestibule,  and  they  all  terminate  in  the  latter. 
They  contain  a  dark  grayish  semi-fluid  substance,  the  use  of  which  is 
unknown. 

407.  *  The  auditory  nerve  (261,  252)  passes  into  the  internal  auditory 
tube,  and  is  subdivided  into  numerous  small  filaments,  which  pass 
through  the  minute  openings,  and  are  distributed  to  the  semicircular 
canals,  the  cochlea,  and  the  vestibule,  terminating  in  the  form  of  a 
pulp.*  • 

408.  In  regard  to  the  office  of  these  several  parts,  in  the  general 
function  of  the  organ,  nothing  is  known  with  certainty.  The  membrane 
of  the  tympanum  has  frequently  been  ruptured  without  impairing  the 
faculty  of  hearing.  All  the  small  bones  of  the  ear,  except  the  stapes, 
have  also  been  removed  by  disease,  and  still  the  faculty  of  hearing 
remained.  These  lacts,  however,  while  they  prove  that  those  parts  are 
rot  immediately  essential  to  the  function  of  hearing,  do  not  prove  that 
they  are  not  most  perfectly  adapted  to  the  permanent  economy  and 
functional  integrity  of  the  organ.  The  membrane  of  the  tympanum  is 
probably  designed  mainly  to  shut  out  foreign  substance'^  from  the  inner 

chambers  of  the  ear,  and  thus  keep  the  auditory  nerve,  which  is 

*  flajward's  Outlines  of  Htnaaa  "PYiyAo\ow« 
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expanded  into  those  dwrnbeni,  In  tbe  n 
coDdiHon,  &nd  at  the  biudb  time  it  ia  ma 
TlbratiODi  to  that  nerve. 

Concerolng  the  foDction  of  tbe  auditorj  and  other  ar^ns  of  Ber 
abnll  speak  more  fully  when  treating  oa  the  IntellectuoJ  and  n 
powers,  ftud  on  the  organs  of  relation. 


409.  '  The  appaTatna  which  coBstltntes  the  organ  el  vision  Ix  lome- 
That  leas  complicated  than  that  of  hearing,  and  the  nxes  of  ita  various 
parte  are  ranch  better  nnderatood,  Tbe  eye  is  an  optical  luBlmment  of 
the  moat  perfect  conBtraction.  It  is  of  a  globular  form,  composed  of  a 
number  of  bamors,  w  called,  which  -arr  coTered  by  membranes,  and 
enclosed  in  eeveral  coat«  (Fig.  48).  ThesB  hamMs  are  called  the 
vitreous  (c),  the  crystaitine  {b),  and  the  aqueous  (a).  The  Titreons, 
which  tattes  ita  name  ftvm  Its  resemblance  to  melted  glass,  is  sliuated 
in  tbe  back  part  of  the  eye,  and  constitutes  the  greater  portiim  of  the 
globe.  It  is  of  tbe  consistence  of  the  white  of  an  e^,  and  is  contained 
m  numerous  small  ceils,  formed  in  a  membrane  of  great  delicacy,  which 
also  coveis  it.  On  its  anterior  surface  there  is  a  slight  depreesion,  and 
in  this  is  situated  the  crystaliine  humor  or  lens  (Pig.  48,  b).  This  is  a 
ody  of  considerable  thickness  and  strength,  and  has  tbe  form  of  a 
doable  conTex  lens ;  the  conveiity  of  the  two  tides,  however,  is  not  the 
urae.  It  is  placed  in  a  perpendicular  direcHon  immediately  behind 
the  pupil,  and  is  kept  in  ita  situation  by  a  membrane  which  is  called  its 
Bcpsnie.  In  ^Mnt  of  the  crystaiiine  lens,  and  occupying  the  whole  of 
tbe  anterior  part  of  the  eye,  id  tbe  aqueons  humor  (a),  the  only  one  of 
Uie  three  which  is  properly  called  a  humor.  It  is  composed  principally 
of  water,  with  a  few  saline  particles,  and  a  very  small  portiian  o 
albumen.  A  curtain  with  an  opening  in  its  centre  Scats  In  the  aqneona 
hwnor,  bat  ia  attached  to  one  of  the  coals  of  the  eye  nt  ita  circum- 
ference. This  carlain  is  called  the  iris,  and  the  opening  in  it  is  tbe 
pupil.  It  derivea  ila  name  ftom  the  varioos  colors  it  has  In  different 
uAfidnalB ;  and  it  Is  the  color  of  tbe  Irit  that  determines  tbe  color  of 
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the  eye.  Some  haye  thought  the  iris  to  be  a  mere  continuation  of  one 
of  the  coats  of  the  eye  ;  others  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  peculiar  texture ; 
and  others  again  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  formed  in  part  from  one  of  the 
coverings  of  the  eye,  and  that  it  has  also  a  layer  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  back  part  of  the  iris  is  called  the  uvea.  The  iris  diyides  the  sp%Qe 
between  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  front  of  the  eye  ipto  two  parts, 
called  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers,  the  former  of  which  is  much 
larger  than  the  latter.  All  the  light  admitted  to  the  eye  passes  through 
the  pupil,  which  is  dilated  and  contracted  by  the  radiating  and  circular 
muscular  fibres  of  the  iris,  according  to  the  intensity  of  light,  the 
power  of  the  eye,  etc, 

410.  *  The  eye  has  three  coats  or  cjverinjgs.  The  outer,  which  is 
called  the  sclerotic,  is  a  firm  fibrous  membrane  (169),  which  serves  to 
defend  the  eye  from  injury,  and  into  which  the  muscles  that  move  it 
in  various  directions  are  inserted.  It  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 
eye,  except  the  fore  part,  which  Is  covered  by  a  transparent  membrane. 
It  is  the  sclerotic  coat  which  is  commonly  called  the  white  of  the  eye. 
Within  the  sclerotic  coat  is  situated  the  choroid  coat.  It  is  a  thin  de- 
licate membrane,  composed  mostly  of  bloodTvessels  and  nerves,  It  Is 
loosely  attached  to  the  sclerotic  coat,  which  it  covers,  and  is  of  the 
same  form  and  extent,  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  choroid  coat  is  found 
a  dark  substance  called  the  black  pigment,  which  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  function  of  vision. 

411.  *  The  inner  coat  of  the  eve,  if  it  be  not  an  expansion  of  the  optic 
nerve,  is  composed  of  nervous  filaments,  and  is  cabled  the  retina  (252). 
It  is  of  the  same  extent  as  the  other  coats,  surrounding  the  whole  globe 
of  the  eye,  except  the  circular  opening  in  front,  to  the  edge  of  which 
the  circumference  of  the  iris  is  attach^  by  a  band  called  the  ciliary 
ligament,  and  over  which  is  placed  the  convex  transparent  membrane, 
which,  from  its  resemblance  to  horn,  is  called  the  cornea.' 

412.  The  optic  nerves  have  been  fully  described  (251, 252).  *  Thejr 
do  not  enter  the  eyeballs  in  the  centre,  but  a  short  distance  from  it 
towards  the  nose.  The  balls  are  situated  in  deep  bony  sockets,  with 
prominences  above,  on  which  ^e  placed  the  eyebrows.  They  are  fur* 
nished  with  lids,  which  can  shut  so  closely  as  to  exclude  not  only 
foreign  bodies,  but  even  light.  There  is  also  an  apparatus  by  which 
the  external  suiface  of  the  balls  is  moistened,  and  foreign  particles 
washed  away.  The  eyelids  have  a  thin  delicate  skin  on  the  outside, 
muscular  fibres  beneath,  and  a  cartilage  on  their  edges.  They  are  lined 
by  a  mucous  membrane  which  passes  from  them  over  the  anterior  part 
of  the  eye,  and  is  called  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  because  it  is  the  tunic 
which  connects  the  eyeballs  with  the  lids.  It  is  loosely  attached  to 
the  eyelids,  so  as  to  allow  free  motion  in  all  directions.  In  the  edges 
of  the  lids  are  numerous  small  glands  or  follicles  which  secrete  an 
uactuous  substance  that  is  probably  expended  on  the  eyelashes.'  * 

413.  The  fluid  which  continually  moistens  the  eyes  is  secreted  by  the 
JjcAryrmal  glanda,  which  I  have  described  (384,  845).    Those  glands 

«^  situated  within  the  orbit,  at  the  outer  angle  of  each  eye  (Fig.  49.  o), 

^nd  coBBtaatly  supply  the  eyes  with  moialnie^  lioV  ovAy  when  they  are 

^P^o  and  in  action^  but  also  when  closed  «nd  cvm%\.  Vw  %\w^.  T\i^^\ii.4 

*  Odj  ward's  Outline  of  Bx(m«al?tv^^(A.qKS. 
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thnt  secreted  having  performed  Its  oOce,  pueee  from  esoh  eje  throngb 
two  small  openings  (one  in  eacli  lid),  called  tbe  pnncta  lachrimalia 
(Fig.  49,  c  e),  and  is  thence  conveyed  into  the  nose  by  a  canal  on  each 
■We,  (ailed  the  nasal  dnct  (Fig.  49,  rf«),  which  U  lined  bj  a  mucous 
membrane.  Thsse  canalB,  ftom  inflammation  and  other  causes,  fre- 
qnentlj  become  obstructed,  and  then  the  moisture  accnmulatea  in  the 
eyes,  till  it  flows  over  the  under  lid.  When  the  taehrymal  glands  are 
mnch  ezdted  by  irritations  or  the  eyes  or  nose,  or  by  strong  emotions 
(rf  tbe  mind,  or  morbid  sensibilities,  they  ponr  their  fluid  into  the  eyes, 
fit  more  rapidly  than  the  nasal  ducts  can  coovey  it  to  the  nose,  and 
consequently  It  overflows  the  under  eyelids,  aod  runs  down  upon  the 
cheefis,  and  is  called  tears. 

414.  Each  eye  has  ax  mnscles,  which  are  attached  to  the  outer  coat, 
and  which  lumitinevarydirection.  These  muscles  are  among  the  most 
curiotu  parts  of  the  visual  apparatus.  Tbe  oerves  which  coovey  the 
■tlmolns  of  voluntary  motion  t«  these  moscles  have  been  described 
(248,  249).    Those  which  Impart  the  seusa  of  touch  or  feeling  to  the 

Sea,  eaiB,  nose,  and  mouth,  are  &om  the  tiifkdal  or  tbe  flftli  pair  of 
e  old  Boatomists,  and  have  also  beeu  folly  de8<nibed  (254). 
416.  So  far  as  the  eye  Is  consi' 
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dered  as  a  mere  optical  Instru- 
ment, the  philosophy  of  vision  Is 
euily  understood  andexplalnei}; 
but  when  eonridered  as  a  living 
koimal  organ  of  Tlsual  perception, 
the  philosophy  of  its  function  is 
much  more  intricate,  and  has  hi- 
therto greatly  perplexed  the  learn- 
ed, and  giceu  rise  to  many  ingeni- 
ous speculaiiooa  and  theories ; 
none  of  which,  however,  have  been 
free  fivm  insuperable  objections. 
IE  Is  not  consistent  with  my  ge- 
neral plan  that  I  should  eater  ez- 
teosivelT  into  an  explanation  of 
the  mechanical  or  physical  philo- 
sophy of  vision.  The  properties 
and  laws  of  light  and  other  prin- 
ciples belonging  to  tbe  science  of 
optics  must  be  studied  elsewhere; 
but  the  physiological  and  psycho- 
l{^cal  philosophy  of  vision  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  fully  when 
1  come  to  treat  on  the  functions  of 
the  intdlecinal  and  moral  facul- 
tiei. 

416.  It  isamatterof  common  knowledge,  that  light  is  the  medraTUft^ 

virion.    If  any  one  win  lake  one  of  the  glasses  of  apairotspecvsuAea^S 

considerable  magnU)ing power,  and  cut  a  hole  in  a  wiii4o"B-rtiMi.\*T, 

ju.i  l:iisv  enoagh  to  Keeive  tbe  glass,  then  close  the  shuUer,  aT\4  «i- 

S^'lfthf^L'S^hiJ"^^-'  f^^^P*  "■*"'  P«"8e8  through  Ite  spftcVwV 

?1^  ifih^Bun  U  'bmi^gbnghtlj,  the  raj-'s  of  light  will  be  sewi-m  ft« 
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darkened  room,  passing  flrom  the  glass,  and  converging  or  drawing 
together,  till  they  all  meet  in  a  point  or  focus,  and  then  diverging  or 
spreading  ont  beyond  this  point,  the  diverging  rays  forming  exactly 
the  same  angle  at  the  focal  point  that  the  converging  rays  do.    At  this 
focal  point  all  the  rays  coming  through  the  glass  cross  each  other,  so 
that  the  top  rays  at  the  glass  are  the  bottom  onw  beyond  the  point, 
and  the  bottom  rays  at  the  glass  the  top  ones  beyond  the  point ;  and, 
in  the  same  manner,  all  the  rays  cross  at  the  point.    Now  if  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  be  placed  a  little  beyond  the  focal  point,  a  beautiful 
miniature  image  will  appear  upon  it,  of  the  trees,  animals,  or  what- 
ever else  the  rays  of  light  may  come  from,  which  pass  through  the  glass ; 
and  this  image  will  have  all  the  colors  and  hues  of  the  objects  from 
which  the  rays  of  light  are  reflected.    But  the  image  upon  the  paper 
will  be  upside  down,  and  turned  side  for  side,  and  this  will  be  caused 
by  the  crossing  of  the  rays  of  light  at  the  focal  point ;  and  the  rays  of 
light  are  made  to  cross  each  other  by  passing  through  the  glass  in  the 
shutter,  which  is   thicker  in  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference, 
and,  being  a  more  dense  or  solid  substance  than  the  atmosphere,  bends 
the  rays  towards  each  other  as  they  pass  through  it.    The  rays  will  be 
bent  towards  each  other  more  or  less  in  passing  through  the  glass, 
according  as  the  glass  is  more  or  less  convex,  or  in  proportion  as  the 
centre  of  the  glass  is  thicker  than  its  edge  at  the  circuuiSrerence ;  and, 
consequently,  the  more  convex  the  glass,  the  sooner  will  the  rays  which 
pass  through  it  come  to  a  point  and  cross  each  other.    And  if  instead 
of  a  spectacle  glass,  a  small  glass  globe  filled  with  water  be  placed  in 
the  hole  in  the  window-shutter,  the  rays  will  cross  and  diverge  before 
they  get  through  it,  and  the  image  will  be  thrown  upon  the  back  part  of 
the  globe. 

417.  This  is  a  brief  description  of  what  is  called  a  camera  obscura^ 
or  darkened  chamber,  which  is  considered  the  best  illuBtration  of  the 
eye,  and  of  the  physical  philosophy  of  vision.  The  interior  of  the 
eye  is  the  darkened  room ;  the  cornea  is  the  perfectly  transparent  win- 
dow glass ;  the  iris  is  the  shutter ;  the  pupil  is  the  hole  through  which 
the  rays  of  light  enter ;  and  the  aqueous,  crystalline,  and  vitreous  hu- 
mors constitute  a  lens  of  so  great  a  convexity,  that  the  rays  cross  and 
diverge  before  they  get  through  the  globe,  and  throw  their  inverted 
image  upon  the  retina  (Fig.  48),  where,  according  to  the  received  the- 
ory of  vision,  the  mind  perceives  it,  not  as  the  image  of  external  things 
but  as  the  things  themselves,  which  the  judgment,  somehow  or  other, 
contrives  to  get  right  end  upwards.    But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

418.  Sometimes,  either  Arom  the  shape  of  the  eye-ball,  or  from  the 
shape  and  situation  of  the  crystalline  lens,  the  rays  of  light  cross  too 
near  the  cornea  (411),  and  the  image  upon  the  retina  is  confused  and 
indistinct.  This  is  the  case  with  near-sighted  people,  \yhen  the  eye 
becomes  enfeebled  by  old  age,  or  disease^  either  from  the  falling  back 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  or  the  flattening  of  the  ball,  the  focal  point  is 
formed  too  near  the  retina,  and  by  this  means  also  the  image  is  ren- 
dered imperfect  and  confused.  Ju  the  former  case,  spectacles  with 
^ncave,  and  in  the  latter  with  convex  glasses,  assist  the  eye  in  form- 
Jn^itafocMA  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  retina ;  the  concave  glasses, 

Af  spreading  out  the  r&j%  before  they  enter  the  pupil,  and  thus  pre- 
*"9n£4Uff  4heir  ci'osaing  so  soon  after  they  ^avQ  entered  ^  and  the  convex 
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passes,  by  bringing  the  rays  nearer  together  before  they  enter  the  eye, 
and  thns  caosing  them  to  cross  sooner  after  they  have  entered.  In 
the  eye,  however,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  vital  organism,  thephy^ 
nohgieiU  pnwera  are  always  impaired  by  a  dependence  on  artificial  means ; 
and  though  it  may  sometimes  be  convenient,  and  even  necessary,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  use  of  glasses,  to  regulate  the  focal  distance  of  the 
eye,  yet  it  is  certain  that  thousands  of  eyes  are  permanently  i^'ured, 
where  one  is  benefited,  by  such  means. 

419.  The  eye,  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  state,  undoubtedly  has  the 
power  of  adjusting  its  own  focal  distance,  either  b^the  movement  of  its 
crystalline  lens,  or  in  some  other  manner ;  and  if  man  were  always 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  his  nature,  he  would  never  need  artificial  means 
to  improve  his  vision,  though  his  life  were  prolonged  to  a  thousand 
years.  But  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that  neither  the  eye,  nor 
any  other  part  of  the  living  body,  can  be  diseased  or  cnred  indepen* 
dently  of  the  common  vital  economy  of  the  whole  organized  system ; 
and  that  the  physiological  interests  of  each  particular  part  are  insepa- 
rably connected  with  those  of  every  other  part ;  so  that  the  organs  of 
sight,  of  hearing, 'of  smell,  of  taste,  and  of  touch,  and  all  the  other 
constituent  parts  of  the  living  whole,  are  dependent  for  their  individual 
welfare  on  the  common  weal  of  the  general  assemblage. 

HAIB  AKD  NAILS. 

420.  The  hair  and  nails  are  generally  spoken  of  as  appendages  of  the 
skin,  but  they  are  as  dependent  on  an  appropriate  organism,  consisting 
of  vessels,  nerves,  etc.,  for  their  production  and  sustenance,  as  any 
other  part  of  the  living  body.  Every  hair  has  its  root,  which  is 
situated  immediately  under  the  skin,  and  consists  ofa  small  oval  pulp, 
invested  by  a  sheath  or  capsule,  and  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves. 
The  shaft  which  rises  above  the  surface  of  the  skin  consists  mostly  of  a 
homy  substance  resembling  that  of  the  epidermis  (287).  In  its  origin 
it  is  tubular,  the  inner  part  being  occupied  by  the  pulp ;  but  the  pulp 
extends  only  to  that  portion  of  the  hair  which  is  in  a  state  of  growth, 
and  never  rises  above  the  surface  of  the  skin.  As  the  shaft  is  prolonged 
from  the  surface,  therefore,  its  cavity  is  either  gradually  obliterated,  or 
is  filled  with  a  dry  pith  or  spongy  substance,  which  is  supposed  to 
contain  air. 

421.  The  health  and  vigor  of  the  hair  depends  entirely  on  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  root ;  and  this,  as  a  living  organ,  is  a  constituent 
memb^  of  the  general  system,  and  its  vital  interests  are  inseparably 
connected  with  the  general  welfare  of  the  body.  Every  injury  done  to 
the  digestive  organs,  every  instance  of  gluttony  or  intemperance,  or 
sensufU  excess  of  any  kind,  and  every  violent  excitement  or  emotion  of 
the  mind,  such  as  anger,  fear,  grief,  etc.,  immediately  and  powerfully 
affect  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  through  them  the  health  of  the  hair 
itself.  Violent  grief  has  covered  many  a  hr^ad  with  gray  hairs,  in  a 
very  short  time ;  and  violent  paroxysms  of  fear  have  produced  the 
same  efi'ect  in  a  few  hours ;  and  so  has  excessive  sensuality.  But  the 
abuses  of  the  stomach,  or  dietetic  errors,  are  probably  the  most  general 
causes  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  hair,  and  of  baldness,  in  civic  li£e« 
When  the  health  of  the  roots  of  the  hair  begins  to  decWue^  \\i^  \)^^ 
diminishes  in  aize,  the  resaeJa  lose  their  power  of  BuppVym^iiQivm^'' 
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meat,  the  adoring  matter  oeues  to  be  deposited,  and  tlie  hur  soon 
becomes  gray  or  white.  The  hair,  therefcne,  tlM>ogfa  its  stem  or  sliaft 
abore  the  sifffaoe  of  the  ddn  is  destitute  of  yeaaela  and  nerres,  and  has 
no  sensibilitj,  on^t  nevertheless  to  be  regarded  and  trated  as  a 
living  part  oC  tlie  firing  body ;  and  its  health  should  be  cherished,  and 
Its  disease  avoided  or  remedied,  only  upon  principles  and  by  means 
which  are  in  perfect  acoOTdance  with  Uie  general  laws  of  life  ftad 
health,  and  favorable  to  the  well-bdng  of  the  whole  system.  AlTex- 
temal  applications,  except  in  so  &r  as  they  contribute  to  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  roots  by  the  deanliness  and  exercise  of  the  skin,  are 
oitirely  useless,  and  in  most  cases  deddedly  injuiioos.  In  a  healthy 
state  of  the  hair  and  ito  appropriate  organs  it  is  always  sni^^Lied  wiUi 
an  oily  secretion  or  halitus,  witii  which  it  is  andnted ;  and  it  can  never 
be  benefited,  bat  is  gmerally  iiyored,  bjr  the  appUoUion  of  any  other 
unction.  Aproper  regard  to  all  the  i^ysiologicad  laws  of  the  bo^  is 
the  only  genuine  prophylactic  for  the  hiur,  and  the  only  ground  on 
which  any  one  can  reasonably  hope  to  restore  th»  natural  covering 
to  a  bald  head. 

THs  xahs. 

422.  The  nails,  like  the  hiur,  though  composea  «f  an  insensible 
homy  substance,  destitute  of  nerves  and  vessels,  have  thdr  a^n^iriate 
organs  or  roots,  by  which  they  are  produced  and  sustained,  mA  by 
wMch  also  they  are  physiologically  associated  with  all  the  living 
organs  and  narts  of  the  body,  and  brought  under  thdr  common  laws 
^  life  and  health.  They  do  not  however  appear  to  sympathise  so 
directly  and  powerfully  in  the  particular  affections  of  tiie  body  and 
mind  as  the  hair;  but  they  are  always  involved  in  the  geneial  and 
permanent  physiological  conditions  of  the  system ;  being  more  or  less 
moist  and  pliable,  or  dry  and  brittle,  according  to  the  general  state  of 
health,  and  in  some  instances  they  nre  entirely  destroy^  by  a  general 
disease  of  the  body,  or  what  is  probably  more  correct,  by  the  medi- 
dnal  substances  employed  to  cure  the  disease. 

428.  Hie  truth  is,  that  everv  part  of  the  living  body,  even  the 
cuticle  or  epidermis  (287),  is  either  a  living  substance,  or  so  dosdy 
connected  with  living  organs,  and  so  immediately  dependent  on  vital 
ftmctions  and  conditions,  that  it  is  brought  under  the  general  laws 
d  the  vital  domain,  and  kept  in  its  best  condition  by  the  health  and 
integrity  of  all  the  organs  of  the  system ;  and  therefore  ought  always 
to  be  treated  with  reference  to  health  and  disease,  as  a  constituent 
portion  of  the  living  body,  which  cannot  be  dther  benefited  or  ix^jured 
without  in  some  measure  correspondently  affecting  the  whole  vital 
aoonomy. 
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LECTURE    VIIL 

BiBerdae  of  fbe  TOhintarjr  powers  in  procaring  fiwd— Mastication  and  defl^ntitioD— 
-  Gastxio  digeatlott— Beaumont's  experiments  — Saliraand  gastric  Juice,  solvent  fluids 
—True  diymiflcatlon  only  effected  by  the  living  organs — Function  of  the  pylorus — 
Importance  of  the  stomach^Character  of  the  chyme — Indigestible  substances,  how 
disposed  of  by  the  stomach — Not  all  the  properties  of  the  food  digested— Time  em- 
^oyed  in  digestion— How  fluids  are  disposed  of— Absorption,  by  what  vessels  per* 
formed— Fl^ds  rarely  descend  into  the  small  intestines  unless  strongly  offen* 
•ive  to  the  absorbents,  etc,  as  alcoholic  liquors  when  first  used,  etc. — Function 
of  digestion,  on  what  its  integrity  depends — Chyme,  how  presented  to  the  lacteal^^ 
Gbyle,  where  formed  and  by  what  vessels— None  in  the  alimentary  cavity — Use  of 
the  pancreatic  fluid— Use  of  the  bile,  and  ftuictional  character  of  the  liver— Portal 
nsbem — Communication  between  the  liver,  kidneys,  lungs,  skin,  etc— Alcoholic 
liquors,  why  not  at  first  admitted  into  the  general  circulation— Foreign  substances 
fiDond  in  the  portal  blood—  Use  of  the  spleen— Oily  matter  and  adds  in  the  fbod  require 
bile— Chyle  secreted— its  nature— Process  of  chyliflcation  mysterious— Chyle  the 
same  whatever  the  food— Function  of  the  mesenteric  glands— Globules  of  the  chyle 
invested  with  tunics— Passage  of  the  chyle  to  theluiu;a— Function  of  respiration — 
Blood  circulated  fbr  the  nourishment  of  the  body — Quantity  of  blood  in  the  body, 
tnqaency  of  pulse,  etc— Vitality  of  the  blood,  character  of  its  globules,  etc— 
Selhae  property  of  the  serum— Forisign  properties  in  the  blood^Animal  heat— Nutri* 
tion — Secretion— Adipose  matter,  its  use— Size  of  the  body  determinate— Decompo- 
sition —Depuration— Wear,  expenditure,  and  disease. 

424.  Hatiho  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  materials  and  construc- 
tion of  the  haman  body,  and  attended  to  the  minute  anatomy  of  its 
aereral  organs,  as  fully  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  a  clear  and  correct 
understanding  of  the  physiology  of  the  system,  we  are  prepared  to  enter 
upon  the  more  interesting  and  pleasing  study  of  vital  function,  or  the 
offices  performed  by  the  several  parts  of  the  body  as  living  organs  in 
the  wonderful  economy  of  the  vital  domain. 

425.  Let  us  then  contemplate  the  living  human  being,  rising  fjrom 
the  Creator's  hand,  and  awakening  to  the  consciousness  of  his  existence 
and  of  his  wants,  and  to  a  perception  of  the  external  world.  He  soon 
feels  that  special  sensation  which  we  call  hunger,  or  the  instinctive 
desire  for  food.  This  sensation  physiologists  have  attempted  to  ex- 
plain in  various  ways,  and  most  of  them  with  much  more  fancy  than 
truth.  My  own  views  in  regard  to  it  will  be  presented  when  I  come  to 
speakof  the  proper  times  of  eating.  Prompted  by  this  instinctive  im- 
pulse, man  exercises  his  voluntary  powers  for  the  supply  of  the  want. 
He  looks  abroad,  and  beholds  the  fruit  hanging  upon  the  drooping 
bough  of  the  tree,  and  by  a  voluntary  control  of  his  lower  limbs  he 
moves  forward  to  the  object  of  his  vision.  The  specific  odor  of  the  fruit 
(knighting  the  air  which  he  breathes,  is  brought  into  contact  with  his 
olfactory  nerves  (399),  and  he  instinctively  perceives  by  the  special 
sense  of  smelly  that  it  is  good  for  food.  By  a  voluntary  control  of  his 
upper  limbs,  or  organs  of  prehension,  he  puts  forth  his  hand  and 
seizes  the  finiit,  and  places  it  between  his  teeth,  with  which,  by  a 
voluntary  exercise  of  the  various  appropriate  muscles  attached  to  his 
under  jaw,  he  cuts  and  mashes  it  into  minute  particles.  The  Inst&ut 
this  process  is  commenced,  the  special  sense  of  taste  (^^^l")  '^eicc^vi^ 
another  specific  Quaiii^/'o/^ife /bod,  and  corroborates  the  lesWmow^  oi 
the  sense  of  smell.    And  wbiie  the  process  of  maBticaUoiv  \a  ^oVtv^  Q\i> 

the  mnoooB  membrane  of  the  mouth  secretes  its  Kiairy  and  \ubi\e«AA:cift 
ira/d  (838,  839),  to  shield  its  delicate  little  organs  t^^7)  tvom  Voo  nNX'ii^i 
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a  touch,  and  to  facilitate  the  moTements  of  the  food  apon  its  surface^ 
and  its  passage  into  the  stomach.  At  the  same  time,  also,  the  salivary 
glands  (340)  secrete  fh)m  the  arterial  blood,  and  pour  into  tne  orai 
cavity,  a  copious  supply  of  a  bland  tasteless  fluid  cali^  the  saliva,  to 
be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  aliment  by  the  action  of  the  teeth. 

1U8TICATI0H,  XnAUVJLTIOir,  ASD  DEGLUTITION. 

426.  The  functions  of  the  oral  cavity  are  generally  regarded  as  merely 
preparatory  for  deglutition  or  swallowing,  and  the  salivary  fluid  is  con- 
sidered as  simply  intended  for  this  purpose.  But  this  is  incorrect 
The  mucous  secretions  and  serous  exhalations  of  the  mouth  and  fauces 
and  oesophagus  ^889)  are  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of 
lubrication  and  oilution  necessary  to  prepare  the  food  for  deglutition. 
The  saliva  is  truly  a  aoheni  Jlutd,  and  designed  to  act  as  such  upon 
the  alimentary  contents  of  the  oral  cavity;  and  always,  when  the 
function  of  mastication  is  properly  and  thoroughly  performed,  the 
process  of  assimilation  or  digestion  commences  in  the  mouth;  the 
change  effected  there  being  greater  or  less  according  to  the  perfectness 
of  mastication,  the  length  of  time  the  food  is  detained  in  the  mouth,  and 
the  healthiness  and  purity  of  the  salivary  fluid.  And  it  is  certain 
that  the  change  can  be  carried  so  far  as  to  afford  nutrient  matter  to 
the  lymphatics  (885, 887)  of  the  parts.  By  hasty  and  imperfect  masti- 
cation, therefore,  a  fourfold  injury  is  done  to  the  stomach.  1.  It  com- 
pels that  organ  to  receive  the  food  more  rapidly  than  is  consistent  witli 
the  welfare  of  its  own  physiological  economy  (429).  2.  It  compeU 
the  stomach  to  secrete  a  larger  quantity  of  solvent  fluid  than  would 
be  necessary  it  the  functions  of  thp  mouth  had  been  properly  performed. 
8.  It  compels  the  stomach,  at  great  inconvenience,  to  reduce  by  macera- 
tion those  masses  which  ought  to  have  been  broken  down  and  finely 
comminuted  by  the  teeth;  and  4,  by  increasing  the  duration  and 
difficulty  of  gastric  digestion,  it  increases  the  expenditure  of  the  func- 
tional powers  of  the  stomach,  and  thus  causes  a  greater  degree  of 
vital  exhaustion  in  that  organ,  tending  to  debility  and  disease. 

427.  When  the  food  is  prepared  for  deglutition,  it  is  gathered  back 
upon  the  arch  of  the  tongue,  whence  it  is  suddenly  launched  into  the 
pharynx  ^888,  840),  and  passes  into  the  oesophagus  or  meatpipe,  by 
which  it  IS  conveyed  into  the  stomach.  In  its  transition  from  the 
arch  of  the  tongue  to  the  meatpipe,  the  food,  it  will  be  remembered, 
passes  by  several  orifices,  and  directly  over  the  mouth  of  the  windpipe 
(840).  But  it  must  not  be  permitted  to  enter  any  of  these  orifices,  nor 
cause  any  considerable  interruption  to  respiration;  and,  therefore,  the 
orifices  are  closed  during  its  traosition,  and  its  passage  is  very  rapid ; 
and  hence,  the  function  of  deglutition  or  swallowing  is  somewhat  com- 
plicated, and  requires  the  perfect  co-operation  of  all  the  parts  concerned. 
At  the  instant  the  food  is  launched  from  the  arch  of  the  tongue,  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx  (347)  contract,  shortening  that  organ,  and  raising 
up  the  larynx  (356) ;  at  the  same  instant  the  veil  of  the  palate  is  pressed 
back,  and  closes  the  nasal  canals  and  the  tubes  coming  from  the  ears 
(340) ;  the  epiglottis  (340,  354)  shuts  down  and  closes  the  glottis,  or 
jQouth  of  the  windpipe,  and  the  pharynx  darts  up,  as  it  were,  and 

jfe/zes  the  descending  mass,  and  suddenly  dropping  down,  presses  it  into 
^«  meatpipe.    If  ia  this  process  there  \s  «ny  vant  of  consent,  or  oo- 
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operation  of  the  parts ;  if  the  food  or  drink  is  accidently  thrown  into 
the  pharynx,  without  the  determinate  action  of  the  will,  or  if  the  will 
attempts  to  arrest  the  action  of  swallowing  when  the  food  has  passed 
a  little  too  far  to  be  recovered ;  or  if  there  happens  to  be  a  spasm  or 
paralysis  of  any  of  the  parts  at  the  moment,  a  derangement  of  the 
fonction  takes  place,  and  a  portion  of  the  food  or  drink  passes  into 
the  exceedingly  sensitive  mouth  of  the  windpipe  (247),  which  instantly 
gives  alarm  to  its  presiding  centre  (219),  and  a  convulsive  expulsion 
of  air  from  the  lungs  drives  the  intruding  substance  violently  back 
through  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  in  some  instances  through  the  ears. 
But  the  irritation  produced  in  the  mouth  of  the  windpipe  does  not 
immediately  cease  when  the  irritating  substance  is  expelled,  and  hence 
an  unpleasant  sensation,  and  perhaps  violent  coughing,  continues  for 
some  seconds,  or  even  minutes,  after  the  expulsion  takes  place. 

428.  As  soon  as  the  oesophagus  receives  the  food,  its  muscular  coat 
(838,  347)  contracts  upon  it  from  above  downward,  and  presses  it 
onward  ifito  the  stomach ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  mucous  follicles 
(833)  situated  in  this  narrow  passage,  pour  out  their  lubricating  fluid, 
to  snield  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  lining  membrane  (387),  and 
to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  descending  mass.  The  oesophagus 
does  not  cease  to  act,  however,  when  the  food  has  passed  from  it  into 
the  stomach,  but  continues,  and  especially  its  lower  portion,  to  contract 
vigorously  from  above,  downward,  to  the  cardiac  onfice  (341),  to 
prevent  a  regurgitation  of  the  food  during  the  action  of  the  stomach. 

GASTBIC   DIGESTION. 

429.  When  the  food  reaches  the  sjtomach,  it  is  instantly  perceived 
by  the  delicate  little  feelers  (230,  287,  290)  which  largely  abound  in 
the  vasculo-nervous  web  of  the  mucous  membrane,  lining  the  gastric 
<^vity,  and  these  at  once  inform  the  presiding  centre  (220),  which 
throws  its  stimulus  on  the  several  tissues  of  the  organ  (313) ;  the  mus- 
cular fibres  (347)  are  called  into  a  rapid  and  vigorous  action  ;  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  arterial  blood  is  injected  into  the  vessels  (393) ; 
the  nervous  power  (164)  is  exalted,  and  the  temperature  is  somewhat 
elevated.  By  the  contraction  of  the  different  layers  of  muscular  fibres, 
the  whole  stomach  is  thrown  into  a  gentle  commotion,  by  which  the 
food  is  carried  around  the  gastric  cavity,  and  everywhere  pressed 
agunst  the  internal  surface.  This  excites  the  little  vessels,  or,  as 
some  say,  glands  (332)  that  secrete  a  thin  transparent  fluid,  which 
very  soon  begins,  like  sensible  perspiration,  to  exude  from  the  mucous 
membrane,  in  small  drops,  and  mingle  with  the  food.  This  fluid  is 
called  the  gastric  Juice ;  from  gaster^  the  ancient  Greek  name  of  the 
stomach.  After  the  first  portion  of  food  has  been  carried  about  the 
gastric  cavity,  and  freely  mixed  with  this  fluid,  if  the  stomach  be  not 
crowded  and  embarrMsed  by  a  too  rapid  ingestion  or  swallowing,  its 
muscles  relax  in  some  degree,  and  the  organ  is  prepared  for  another 
portion,  which,  when  received,  undergoes  the  same  process  as  the  first. 
These  operations  are  continued,  till  the  stomach  is  dist ended  V\\\\  K<^«^Ov^ 
and  the  meal  is  BDiabed;  when  the  muscular  acUon  \)ecomvi^  Xe.'^'d. 
rapid,  and  a  gentle,  H/i/?u7atin^,  or  vermicular  motion  b\\ccq.^a\^^  tv.wdi 

iMkeptup,  till  the  function  of  the  stomach  is  completed,  aTid*\V§>  c^oyiV^wV^ 
are  emptied  mto  the  small  intestine  ^^^y^^^^^,  ^ 
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480.  The  process  of  digestion  was  formerly  supposed  not  to  commence 
till  some  time  after  the  food  is  received  into  the  stomach ;  but  this 
notion  is  now  known  to  be  incorrect.  When  the  functions  of  the  oral 
cavity  are  thoroughly  performed,  the  process  commences  there  (426). 
The  passage  oi  the  food  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach  is  too  rapid  to 
admit  of  any  assimilating  change  during  the  transition.  But  no  sooner 
is  the  properly  masticated  food  introduced  into  the  stomach,  than 
the  process  of  gastric  digestion  commences. 

431.  Concerning  the  natura  of  this  process,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  is  effected,  the  human  mind  has  been  busy  with  its  speculations 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present,  and  perhaps  from  a  much 
earlier  period ;  and,  until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  the  results  were 
little  more  than  fanciful  and  erroneous  theories.  Some  supposed  it 
to  be  a  process  of  putrifaction,  others  a  process  of  concoction,  others 
of  fermentation,  and  others  of  trituration.  Indeed,  a.  century  has 
scarcely  elapsed  since  any  thing  like  a  correct  notion  began  to  be 
entertainied  on  th  subject;  and  even  yet  there  is  no  little  discre- 
pancy of  opinion  in  relation  to  it  among  physiologists.  Dr.  Beaumont, 
of  the  United  States  army,  from  his  peculiar  advantages,  and  by  his 
patient  perseverance  in  experiments  and  observations,  has  perhapa 
done  more  than  any  other  man  to  settle  the  disputed  points ;  but 
even  he  has  ojjdently  been  misled  in  some  repects  by  false  theories, 
and  has  left  broad  ground  for  controversy.  • 

It  is,  however,  well  ascertained  that  the  gastric  juice  is  the  prin- 
cipal agent  under  vital  control  of  the  change  which  the  food  under- 
goes in  the  stomach.  This  fluid,  as  well  as  that  secreted  by  the  sali- 
vary glands  and  the  pancreas,  has  frequently  been  analyzed  by  the 
chemists,  but  without  the  most  remote  advantage  to  physiology  or  me- 
dicine. As  a  matter  of  chemical  science,  we  know  what  substances  are 
obtained  by  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  fluid  taken  from  the  stomach ; 
but  not  the  least  ray  of  light  is  thereby  thrown  upon  the  physiology  of 
the  stomach.  We  know  no  better  than  we  did  before  it  was  analyzed, 
what  are  the  peculiar  properties  of  this  fluid  in  the  living  stomach, 
by  which  it  produces  its  specific  effects  as  an  agent  in  the  vital  process 
of  digestion ;  and  should  we  attempt  to  assist  the  stomach  by  throwing 
into  it  any  of  tho6e  substances  which  result  from  a  chemical  analysis  of 
the  gastric  juice,  we  should  be  more  likely  to  injure  than  to  benefit 
the  organ.    Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  both  the  chemical  and  phy- 

*  Dr.  Beaumont  published,  in  the  close  of  the  year  1833,  his  '  Experiments  and 
Observations  on  the  Gastric  Jaice  and  the  Physiology  of  Digestion.'  These  experi- 
ments *were  commenced  in  1825,  andcontinu^  with  various  iuterruptions,  till  1833.' 
The  subject  of  them  was  Alexis  St.  Martin,  a  Canadian  of  French  descent,  who,  in 
1822,  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  a  good  constitution  and  robust  health, 
was  accidentally  wounded  by  the  discharge  of  a  musket,  the  contents  of  which  were 
received  in  his  leit  side,  and  carried  away  the  parts,  so  as  to  wound  the  lungs  and 
stomach  very  seriously.  Under  the  care  of  Dr.  Beaumont,  St.  Martin  recovered  his 
health ;  but  in  the  healing  of  the  parts,  the  lacerated  coats  of  the  stomach  attached 
themselves  to  the  lips  of  the  external  wound,  and  formed  an  artiflcial  aperture  to 
the  stomach ;  so  that  the  gastric  cavity  could  be  examined,  and  substances  put  into 
it  or  taken  from  it  at  any  time,  by  pusbiug  in  a  valve  which  the  stomach  had  formed 
to  close  the  aperture,  so  as  to  prevent  its  contents  from  escaping  thereat.  Dr.  Beau- 
mont's  adranta/ares  for gasMc  experiments  and  obsei'vations  were  therefore  probably 
'^''^ter  than  have  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  other  man,  and  they  were  uiligently  and 
^AUJjr  improved. 
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Riological  character  of  tbe  gastric  juice  is  very  consider&blj  affected  by 
the  dietetic  habits,  bj  tbe  general  state  of  the  health,  by  the  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  by  tbe  conditions  of  the  stomach ;  and  this  it 
tlso  true  of  the  salivary  and  pancreatic  fluids,  and  in  fact  of  all  the 
fluids  of  the  body.  All  physiological  and  medical  and  dietetic  theories 
and  practices,  therefore,  founded  on  chemical  knowledge  in  regard 
to  the  secretions  and  assimilating  changes  which  are  produced  by  the 
organic  economy,  are  established  in  utter  darkness,  and  are  more  fre- 
qaently  the  source  of  evil  than  of  good  to  mankind. 

i32.  We  are  told,  it  is  true,  that  the  gastric  juice  can  be  taken  from 
the  living  stomach,  and  put  upon  cooked  and  masticated  food  in  a  glass 
vessel,  and  that  if  it  be  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  stomach  (434), 
it  will,  in  the  course  of  several  hours,  digest  the  food;  and  some  of  the 
chemical  physiologists  assert  that  they  can  prepare  an  artificial  gastric 
juice  which  will  do  the  same.  And  without  doubt  they  can  prepare 
an  artificial  gastric  juice  which  will  digest  the  food  as  well  as  will  the 
ftuid  taken  from  the  stomach.  But  the  truth  is,  that  neither  the  arti- 
ficial nor  real  gastric  juice  can  effect  the  changes  in  an  inorganic 
vase,  which  are  produced  in  the  living  stomach.  They  may  macerate  or 
dic»olve  the  substances  on  which  they  act,  and  reduce  them  to  the  con'" 
tUteney  and  appearance  of  the  digested  oonteots  of  the  stomach,  but 
they  cannot  produce  genuine  chyme,  from  which  the  appropriate  organs 
of  the  living  body  can  elaborate  chyle. 

433.  The  gastric  fluid,  therefore,  is,  in  truth,  a  vital  solvent ;  for 
although  it  undoubtedly  possesses,  in  some  degree,  from  its  intrinsic 
character,  a  solvent  and  an  antiseptic  power,  especially  if  be  kept  at  a 
high  temperature,  yet  it  is  only  when  acting  under  the  vital  control 
of  the  liviog  organ  that  it  can  be  in  any  measure  the  agent  of  that  vital 
change  which  is  essential  to  genuine  chymification ;  and  even  in  the 
living  stomach,  when  the  process  of  digestion  is  healthfully  going  on, 
if  by  any  means  the  nervous  power  of  that  organ  be  considerably  dimi- 
nished (164),  the  process  will  be  retarded,  and  perhaps  wholly  arrested, 
and  inorganic  affinities  will  become  active,  and  inorganic  combina- 
tions result,  in  direct  hostility  to  the  vital  welfare.  For  not  only 
disintegration  and  decomposition,  but  new  and  peculiar  combinations 
take  place  in  the  vital  changes,  which  are  effected  by  the  digestive 
organs  ;  and  these  combinations,  as  we  have  seen  (117),  are  the  results 
of  affinities  or  forces  which  act  in  opposition  to  the  inorganic  affinities 
of  matter ;  and  the  inorganic  affinities  are  subdued,  and  the  vital 
affinities  superinduced,  only  by  the  immediate  and  controlling  in- 
fluence of  the  living  organ  (121). 

434.  During  the  early  stages  of  gastric  digestion,  the  pyloric  orifice 
of  the  stomacn  (341)  is  completely  closed  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  pylorus  (347),  so  that  the  contents  of  the  gastric 
cavity  cannot  be  pressed  into  the  small  intestine  by  the  muscular  action 
of  the  stomach,  and  the  alimentary  mass  is  kept  in  constant  motion, 
and  becomes  thoroughly  permeated  by  the  gastric  juice.  The  tempe- 
rature of  the  stomach  is  somewhat  elevated  by  the  concentration  of  vital 
power  in  the  tissues  of  the  organ,  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  function. 
In  a  healthy  and  vigorous  body,  it  varies  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  four  degrees  Fahrenh.  When  the  digestive  organa  \i«ii\ft  V^Xi. 
impaired,  and  chronic  debility  and  preternatural  irrUaUUl^  m^xxKft^ 
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in  them,  tnis  concentration  of  vital  energy  during  tlie  process  of 
digestion  is  often  attended  with  a  disagreeable  feeling  of  chilliness 
of  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  and  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
an  internal  fever,  and  more  especially  if  the  dietetic  habits  are  objec- 
tionable. 

435.  By  the  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  food  is  gradually 
reduced  to  a  softpultaceous  mass,  and  brought  into  a  proximate  state  of 
chymifLcation.  The  portions  of  the  mass  which  come  in  contact  with 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  are  then  still  further  acted  on 
by  the  vital  powers  of  the  organ,  and,  in  a  peculiar  and  inexplicable 
manner,  the  nutritious  properties  of  the  aliment  are  converted  into  a 
substance  very  different  from  anything  in  the  food  when  it  was  received 
into  the  stomach.  This  substance  is  real  chyme ;  and  in  the  language 
of  physiology*  it  is  said  to  be  homogeneous  ;  and  so  far  as  chemical 
tests  can  determine,  it  is  nearly  identical  in  character,  whatever  be  the 
Idnd  or  kinds  of  food  from  which  it  is  formed.  But  in  regard  to  its 
phyuological  qualities,  and  its  nice  relations  to  the  vital  economy,  its 
character  varies  with  the  food,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  (456). 

436.  When  the  portion  of  aliment  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  converted  into  chyme,  it  is  carried 
forward  by  the  muscular  action  of  the  stomach,  slowly,  towards  the 
small  extremity,  and,  as  it  advances,  the  chymifying  change  is  more 
and  more  perfected,  till  it  reaches  the  pylorus  or  gate-keeper  (347), 
which,  by  a  nice  organic  instinct,  perceives  its  character  and  condition, 
and  immediately  opens  and  suffers  it  to  pass  into  the  portion  of  the 
email  intestine  called  the  duodenum  (338).  When  the  pylorus  is  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  state,  if  a  cmde  mass  of  undigested  food  attempts 
to  pass  into  the  duodenum  with  the  chyme,  it  instantly  closes,  and  the 
intruder  is  carried  back,  to  be  subjected  still  further  to  the  operations 
of  the  stomach.  If  it  be  of  an  indigestible  nature,  it  is  fioally  either 
permitted  to  pass  into  the  intestin^  tube,  or  is  suddenly  and  convul- 
sively ejected  from  the  stomach,  through  the  meaipipe  and  mouth.  But 
when  the  stomach  is  greatly  debilitated,  and  its  organic  sensibilities 
become  unhealthy  (296),  the  integrity  of  the  pylorus  is  impaired,  and 
crude  substances  are  frequently  permitted  to  pass  into  the  intestines, 
where  they  become  the  causes  of  irritation,  and  produce  many  un- 
comfortable disturbances,  and  in  some  instances  fatal  disorders. 

437.  When  one  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  gastric  cavity  is  chy- 
mified  and  removed  into  the  duodenum,  another  portion  comes  in 
contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach,  and  is  operated  on  in  the 
same  manner,  till  the  whole  mass  is  chymified  and  carried  into  the 
small  intestine.  But  if,  by  a  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  stomach, 
or  any  other  means,  the  chymified  portion  in  contact  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  organ  is  not  removed,  the  process  of  chymification  is 
entirely  arrested.  It  is  therefore  essential  to  genuine  chymification, 
that  every  portion  of  the  alimentary  matter  should  come  in  contact 
with  the  living  organ ;  and  in  order  to  this,  each  successive  portion,  as 

/t  Is  chjrmWed,  must  be  removed ;  and  hence  muscular  action,  though 

not'jiBmediately  concerned  in  the  vital  c\iaivge  which  takes  place  in  the 

portion  of  the  food  in  contact  with  ihe  mucoxxa  m^xBitat^Ty^  S&  \it^ver- 

tJielesB  as  esseatud  to  tlie  scneral  funotVoii  ol  Wi^  «\j^ivsiw^%a  y^jscs^^m^ 
power  ** 
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488.  Not  only  the  unlearned  reader,  but  even  phjaologista  them- 
wives,  are  often  betrayed  Into  error  by  the  indefiniteness  of  the  lan- 
guage ofled  in  phyaiologloal  works.  When  it  Is  said  that  the  alimentary 
matter  received  into  the  stomach  is,  by  the  process  of  digestion,  con- 
verted into  a  homo^entmu  substanoe  <^led  chyme,  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  this  is  a  general  statement,  which  in  fact  is  not  strictly 
true.  All  the  alimentary  substances  in  nature  suitable  for  human 
food,  consist  of  certain  proportions  of  nutritious  and  innutritions 
matter,  and  the  alimentary  organs  of  man  are  constituted  to  receive  and 
act  upon  sach  substances.  In  the  process  of  digestion,  therefore,  it  is 
only  the  nutritious  portion  of  the  alimentary  matter  on  which  we 
subsist  that  undergoes  the  assimilating  change,  and  is  converted  into 
real  chyme.  The  innutritious  portion  la  simply  sepanUed  from  the 
nutritious,  and  reduced  to  such  a  state  and  condition  as  fit  it  to  pass 
long  the  alimentaiy  tube  as  faecal  or  ezcrementitious  matter.  Nor  is 
tt  strictly  true  that  all  the  nutritious  properties  of  our  food  are  per- 
I^Bctly  chymified  in  the  stomach,  as  is  generally  supposed.  This  error 
baa  grown  out  of  the  notion  that  the  stomach  is  peculiarly  and  ex- 
clusively the  oigan  of  chymification ;  but  this  process,  as  we  have  seen 
(820),  is  common  to  the  whole  alimentary  cavity.  The  stomach  re- 
ceives the  food  from  the  mouth,  more  or  less  dianged,  according  as  the 
functions  oi  the  oral  cavity  have  been  more  or  less  perfectly  performed 
(426).  In  the  gastric  cavity,  a  general  solution  of  the  fdimentary 
matter  is  effected,  and,  in  the  nutritious  portion,  the  assimilating 
change  is  very  far  advanced;  and,  in  some  parts  of  it,  the  process  of 
chymification  is  perfected,  and  the  matter  is  prepared  for  the  action  of 
the  organs  which  elaborate  the  chyle ;  and  undoubtedly  this  matter 
is  acted  on  to  some  extent  by  those  organs,  before  it  leaves  the  stomach 
(888) •  In  other  portions  of  the  nutritious  matter  the  chymifying 
change  is  not  perfeced.  in  the  gastric  cavity,  and  therefore  the  process 
remains  to  be  completed  in  other  sections  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

439.  Some  kinds  of  food  pass  through  the  stomach  much  more  slowly 
than  other  kinds ;  and  the  stomach  of  one  individual  differs  from  that 
of  another,  in  regard  to  the  time  employed  in  the  process  of  digestion ; 
uid  even  the  same  stomach  varies  in  this  respect  very  considerably 
with  the  varying  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  individual ;  but  as 
a  general  statement,  the  food  received  at  an  ordinary  meal  undergoes 
the  process  of  gastric  digestion,  and  passes  from  the  stomach  into  the 
duodenum,  in  from  two  to  five  hours. 

440.  When  water  is  received  into  the  stomach,  it  does  not  appear 
to  undergo  any  change  in  the  gastric  cavity,  but  is  all  removed  by 
absorption  in  a  very  few  minutes,  if  the  stomach  is  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous, and  still  more  rapidly  in  some  forms  of  disease,  when  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  (338)  is  inflamed,  and  the  system  is  laboring 
under  general  symptoms  of  fever,  attended  with  great  thirst.     In 
clironic  diseases  of  a  dyspeptic  character,  on  the  other  hand,  absorption 
often  takes  place  very  slowly,  and  t*he  water  which  is  drank  will  some- 
times remain  in  the  gastric  cavity  for  hoars,  retarding  d\{^^V.\0Tv^  ^^xv^ 
causing  acidit/,  Batalence,  and  eructations;  and  fincA\y^V^T\i9^^%^  XX\^ 
greater  part  of  it  will  be  regurgitated  oi  thrown  up,  "WitYi  poT\\oiiS.  ^l 
andigested  food.     Wbea  liquid  food^  or  water  holding  in  i«>\n\.Vyn.  ttKj 

kind  ofnutritiouM  uumal  or  vegetable  matter,  Buch  aa  fL«Bki  ot  TIe\B&X.«^:^« 
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broth  or  soup,  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  aqueous  part  is  all  ab- 
sorbed before  the  process  of  digestion  commences.  Milk  also  is  managed 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  gastric  juice  sepHrates  the  curd  from  the 
aqueous  portion,  and  the  latter  is  absorbed,  and  the  curd  is  then 
digested.  But  when  indigestible  substances  are  received  into  the 
stomach  in  aqueous  solution,  they  are  absorbed  with  the  water,  and 
pass  into  the  vital  domain  with  no  apparent  change. 

▲BSORPTION. 

441.  In  what  manner,  and  by  what  particular  agents,  this  absorption 
of  unchanged  matter  is  effected,  are  questions  about  which  there  has 
been  a  vast  amount  of  controversy ;  to  settle  which,  very  numerous 
and  diversified  experiments  have  been  made  on  living  animals  and 
dead  substances,  and  with  very  different  and  inconclusive  results.  We 
have  seen  that  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  constitute  the  great 
enveloping  and  limiting  membrane  of  the  vital  domain  (288,  330), 
through  which  every  thing  passes  that  enters  into  or  egresses  from 
that  domain,  and  that  there  is  on  every  part  of  the  exterior  surface  of 
this  limiting  membrane  a  vasculo-nervous  web  or  plexus  formed  by 
the  minute  extremities  of  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves  (287). 
Of  these  three  kinds  of  vessels  entering  into  this  web,  the  veins 
appear  to  be  much  the  more  numerous,  and  especially  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  where,  according  to  Dr.  Homer,  who  is  probably  correct,  the 
venous  capillaries  of  themselves  form  a  superficial  plexus  (380,  Note). 
Now,  the  grand  question  is,  whether  the  lymphatics  absorb  both  assi- 
milated and  unassimilated  substances?  or  whether  they  absorb  only 
assimilated,  and  the  veins  only  unassimilated  substances?  Some 
physiologists  have  embraced  one  of  these  views,  and  some  the  other, 
and  both  have  perhaps  been  equally  confirmed  by  experiments  on  living 
animals.  These  experiments,  however,  have  been  wholly  inconclusive, 
and  from  the  nature  of  things,  they  ever  must  be.  The  actions  of  any 
part  of  the  living  body  under  the  anguish  and  agonies  of  such  expe- 
riments, cannot  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  the  normal  and  regular 
functions  of  those  parts  (216).  Undoubtedly,  under  such  circu mstances 
both  the  venous  capillaries  and  the  lymphatics  can  be  made  to  absorb 
foreign  and  unassimilated  substances ;  and  the  fact  settles  no  principle 
in  physiology.  The  question  is  not,  what  are  the  abnormal  possibi- 
lities of  the  organic  system?  but  but  what  are  the  regular  and  appro- 
priate functions  of  the  parts  in  the  normal  condition  and  operation  of 
the  vital  economy  ?  Here  there  seems  to  be  less  ground  for  dispute ; 
for  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that,  in  the  regular  and  undisturbed 
performance  of  their  appropriate  functions,  the  lymphatics,  including 
the  lacteals  (387),  are  principally  confined  to  assimilated  and  assimi- 
lable substances  ;  and  foreign  and  unassimilated  substances  are  mostly 
absorbed  by  the  venous  capillaries.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  in 
some  instances  foreign  substances  -find  their  way  into  the  lymphatic 
extremities  which  inosculate  with  the  venous  capillaries,  and  which 

transfer  those  snbsUmces  to  the  veiiiB  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  in  the 
portal  system,  and  at  other  points  of  connexioii  ^^ft^"). 
^^.  The  venoua  capillaries,  then,  which  totmxYvft  s\r^t^c:vviX^^wwi& 

■^Off  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  atomaclix  wi^  VaXcaMvasa  V^'^V 
^doQbtedly  the  vessels  which  absorb  the^^Xcc  wi^  oiOaet  w^ 
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stanoes  that  pass  unchanged  from  the  alimentaiy  cavity  into  the  vital 
domain ;  and  these  capillaries  we  know  to  be  the  radicles  of  the  great 
venous  trunk  of  the  portal  system  (381),  through  which,  as  a  general 
fiMBt,  all  unassimiiated  substances  that  enter  the  general  circulation, 
find  their  way  to  the  vena  cava  (378). 

443.  The  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach  being  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  cardiac  orifice  (341),  or  that  at  which  the  food  enters  (Fig-  23,  b  c), 
the  contents  of  the  gastric  cavity  do  not  descend  into  the  intestines 
by  the  force  of  gravity,  but  are,  as  it  were,,  lifted  up  and  pressed 
through  the  pyloric  onfice  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscolar  fibres 
of  the  stomach  (847).  But  there  is  comparatively  little  of  this  action 
when  pure  water  is  received  into  the  gastric  cavity,  and  consequently 
very  little  of  this  fluid  ordinarily  passes  into  the  small  intestine,  but 
is  mostly  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  of  the  stomach.  When  irritating 
and  deleterious  substances  are  mingled  with  the  water,  however,  the 
absorbents  of  the  stomach  receive  it  much  more  reluctantly;  and, 
as  the  iBtbmach  will  not  long  retain  it,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is 
expelled  from  the  gastric  cavity  into  the  small  intestine.  Hence,  when 
ardent  spirit  is  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  animals,  and  they  are 
shortly  aAer  killed  and  examined,  the  mucous  membrane,  not  oiUy  of 
the  stomach,  but  also  of  the  small  intestine,  is  always  found  highly 
inflamed. 

444.  The  healthfulness  and  integrity  of  the  digestive  function  of  the 
stomach,  then,  depend  principally  on  three  things : — 1,  healthy  and 
vigorous  nervous  power  (164) ;  2,  healthy  secretion  (429) ;  and  3, 
h^thy  and  vigorous  muscular  action  (347) ;  and  neither  of  these  can 
be  impaired  without  injuring  the  others.  The  nervous  power  always 
suffers  from  all  inordinate  mental  action  and  excitement,  and  especi- 
ally from  the  depressing  passions,  such  as  fear,  grief,  painful  anxiety, 
etc.  (304).  Narcotic  substances,  of  every  kind,  and  in  fact  all  purely 
stimulating  substances,  also  impair  the  nervous  power.  Improper 
kinds  and  conditions  of  food,  gluttony,  lewdness,  sensuality  of  every 
kind,  in  short,  every  thing  that  tends  to  impair  the  general  health 
of  th«*  body,  serves  to  diminish  the  nervous  power  of  the  stomach ;  and 
all  these  causes  injuriously  affect  the  secretions  and  the  muscular 
power  and  action  of  that  organ,  and  conseauentlv  impair  the  health- 
folness  and  integrity  of  its  function. 

CHTLIFICATIOK. 

445.  As  the  chyme  passes  from  the  gastric  cavity  into  the  duodenum, 
or  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine  (338),  it  is  instantly  perceived 
by  the  innumerable  little  feelers  or  nerves  of  organic  sensibility,  in  the 
vasculo-nervous  plexus  of  the  mucous  membrane  (287, 290),  and  tbef, 
like  those  of  the  stomach  (429),  immediately  inform  their  presiding 
centre  or  centres  (220),  by  which  the  muscles  of  the  part  are  excited  lo 
action,  causing  a  vermicular  or  worm-like  motion,  by  the  successive 
contraction  of  the  fibres  (347)  from  above  downwards.    By  ih\5>moM\QitL 
the  chyme  is  slowly  earned  klong  the  intestinal  tube,  \ta  coMt^e  \iev\i^ 
eonsiderah}jr  retarded  bjr  the  semiiunar  folds  of  the  nvucoua  m^Tatoit^tv^ 
^S^S,  Fig.  29) ;  and  at  the  name  time  a  solvent  fluid,  nearW  xeftfcmXiVvDL^^ 

Hie^trhjaice,  cxades  from  the  vessels  of  the  membrane  C^^^^ . 
446.  As  Boon  aa  the  chyme  0ntera  the  small  intefttine,  W  Ya*i\.ft»X«. 
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which,  as  we  have  seen  (888),  very  numerously  abound  in  this  section 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  begin  to  act  on  the  most  perfectly  assimilated 
portion  of  it,  and  to  elaborate  from  it  their  peculiar  fluid,  called  the 
chyle  (158).  And  as  the  chyme  moves  slowly  tilong  the  living  tube, 
presenting  its  most  perfectly  assimilated  portions  to  the  lacteals  of  the 
successive  parts,  the  digestive  or  chymifying  process  is  at  the  same 
time  carried  on  by  the  vital  energies  and  secretions  of  the  tube ;  so 
that,  while  the  lacteals  in  one  part  of  the  intestine  are  acting  on  the 
most  perfectly  assimilated  portion  ef  the  chjrme,  the  less  pexfectly  assi- 
milated portions  are  preparing  for  the  lacteals  of  the  succeeding  part. 
In  this  manner  the  two  assimUating  processes  are  carried  an  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine,  or  until  all  or  nearly  all  of 
the  nutritious  matter  of  the  food  is  converted  into  chyme  and  chyle. 
Some  physiologists  suppose  these  processes  are  continued  in  the  large 
intestine,  and  that  the  coecum  (846)  acts  as  a  kind  of  second  stomad^, 
to  complete  the  digestion  of  the  nutritious  matter  which  may  be  re- 
ceived from  the  small  intestine ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  nutri- 
tion may,  to  some  extent,  be  effected  through  the  large  intestine  (388), 
and  that,  v^en  nutritious  matter  reaches  this  section  of  the  alimentaiy* 
oanal»  both  chymification  and  chylification  to  some  extent  take  place 
in  it.  The  principal  office  of  the  large  intestine,  however,  is  to  receive 
and  dispose  of  the  fecal  or  excrementitious  matter  of  the  food.  But 
whether  the  process  of  chymification  is  ordinarily  continued  into  the 
large  intestine  or  not,  it  is  veiy  certain  that  the  most  perfect  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  the  small  intestine,  including  both  chymification 
and  chylification,  requires  that  the  stomach  should  not  be  employed  at 
the  same  time ;  and  hence,  the  reception  of  food  or  other  substances 
Into  the  gastric  cavity  at  improper  times,  and  in  fact  all  dietetic  irre- 
gularities, always  in  some  measure  disturb  the  functions  of  the  small 
intestine. 

447.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  chyle  is  formed  in  the 

small  intestine,  by  the  mixture  of  the  pancreatic  juice  and  bile  with 

the  chyme,  and  that  it  is  merely  absorbed  or  sucked  up,  and  conveyed 

to  the  thoracic  duct,  by  the  lacteals  (383).    This  notion,  however,  is 

entirely  erroneous,  and  will  probably  soon  become  obsolete.    There  is 

not  a  particle  of  chyle  formed  in  the  alimentary  cavity.    The  only 

assimilating  change  effected  in  that  cavity,  is,  as  we  have  seen  (820), 

that  of  chymification ;  and,  therefore,  all  the  secretions,  both  of  the 

alimentary  canal  and  of  its  glandular  appendages  (343)  which  are  in 

any  manner  immediately  concerned  in  the  great  process  of  assimilation, 

are  employed  in  the  production  of  chyme.    The  pancreas  (342),  in 

structure  and  appearance,  is  almost  precisely  like  the  salivary  glands, 

and  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  pure  salivary,  gastric, 

and  pancreatic  fluids,  the  different  degrees  of  acid  and  other  qualities 

found  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  fluids  being  wholly  accidental,  and 

owing  to  the  physiological  condition  of  the  system,  or  to  the  peculiar 

atste  of  particular  organs.    The  pancreatic  fluid,  therefore,  is  employed 

/a  perfecting  the  process  of  chymification  in  the  small  intestine ;  and 

Mcoordiogly  the  pencteas^  as  well  as  the  saWvoxy  glands,  is  proportion- 

fh^^  ^^S^^   ^a  those  animals  whicli  RubsaaX  on.  losA  \Jq»X  wsjoSsea 

L  ^S^g^^^^t  quantity  of  solvent  ftuid  tot  VXa  cYxymAca^wii.  ^ 

r-  *^*  J"a  order  to  a  clear  and  ooiroct  \ixi<a«%\Mi<i^  tl>ii^^fflfc«.  ^Cja 
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bfle  in  the  eoonomj  of  the  alimentary  cavity,  it  \b  neceseary  that  we 
thonld  take  a  comprehensiTe  survey  of  most  of  the  parts  contained  in 
tlie  abdomen.  1.  The  alimentary  canal  presents  a  surface  of  about 
thirteen  square  feet  of  mucous  membrane ;  and  this  surface  is  every- 
where covered  by  a  close  plexus  of  minute  vessels  and  nerves,  which 
am  employed  in  the  performance  of  greatly  diversified  and  most  im- 
yortent  functions  (881) ;  and  of  these  vessels,  the  venous  capillaries 
are  by  for  the  most  numerous.  2.  All  the  venous  capillaries  of  this 
ertended  surface,  together  with  those  of  the  spleen  (381),  of  the  pan- 
creas, of  the  mesenteric  glands,  etc.  (386),  run  into  veins,  which  unite 
to  form  the  great  venous  trunk  of  the  portal  system  (381).  3.  The 
portal  trunk,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  heart  or  vena  cava  (378), 
plunges  into  the  liver  (335,  341),  where  it  is  ramified  in  precisely  the 
aanner  of  an  artery,  and  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  biliary 
duets  that  the  artery,  does  to  the  excretory  ducts  of  other  glands  (334) 
and  forms  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  vascular  substance  of  the 
organ ;  while  the  hepatic  artery  is  evidently  designed  for  the  nourish- 
ment oif  the  tissues  of  the  liver,  for  it  is  distributed  on  other  vessels, 
giving  rise  there  to  a  very  complex  net-work.  The  finest  ramifications, 
however,  enter  the  vena  porta ;  and  the  hepatic  veins,  the  twigs  of  which 
an  fewer  and  larger  than  those  of  the  vena  porta,  and  the  hepatic 
arteiy,  receive  their  blood,  not  from  the  artery,  but  from  the  vena 
porta.  4.  According  to  the  general  law  of  the  organic  economy  (398), 
that  as  the  degree  of  vital  action  in  a  part,  so  is  the  supply  of  arterial 
Mood  to  that  part,  a  great  quantity  of  arterial  blood  is  sent  to  the 
stomach  and  intestines  during  the  performance  of  their  general  function 
of  digestion ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  volume  of  this  blood,  re- 
maiiSng  after  the  tissues  of  the  organs  are  nourished  and  their  vital 
powers  replenished  (376),  and  the  secretions,  exhalations,  etc.,  are  ac- 
complished, is  by  these  processes  converted  into  venous  blood,  and  must 
be  returned  to  the  heart  and  lungs  for  renovation.  5.  Not  only  the 
water  which  is  received  into  the  stomach  as  drink,  but  the  aqueous  por- 
tions of  the  food,  and  many  other  substances,  some  of  which,  if  permitted 
to  pass  into  the  general  circulation,  would  prove  exceedingly  deleterious 
to  the  system,  are  absorbed,  unchanged,  and  mingled  with  the  venous 
blood  just  spoken  of ;  and  hence  this  blood,  so  freighted  with  impuri- 
ties, iiiuBtead  of  being  permitted  to  return  to  the  heart  and  lungs  in  the 
ordinary  manner  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
is  ftirnished  with  the  peculiar  apparatus  of  vessels  which  constitute 
the  portal  system  (381),  and  by  which  it  is  poured  into  the  largest 
gland,  and  almost  the  largest  organ  of  the  whole  body ;  and  thus  all  the 
venous  blood  from  the  tissues  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  all  its 
foreign  substances  and  impurities,  is  filtered  through  the  liver  before  it 
reaches  the  heart,  and  returns  to  the  pulmonary  and  general  circulation; 
and  it  is  entirely  certain  that  the  liver,  in  its  normal  state,  and  in  the 
regular  performance  of  its  function,  secretes  the  bile  from  the  blood 
thus  furnished  by  the  portal  veins,  and  not  from  the  arterial  bVood.\  \}&^ 
latter  being  ne(|Bi|^ry  only  to  noarish  the  tissues  of  the  organ^  «ltv^^>&^- 
tain  their  fanctlonal  powers,  and  suppiy  the  biliary  ducta  w\\.\i  mviC.vi'BkV 
jet,  after  bavJngdone  all  this,  and  become   venous  blooOi,  \V,  ^\i\«» 

J!^J^  fnia^/Jf  fn"^  ^^  ^^^  ^®^^"«  Plexus  where  tYie  U\^  \a  ^ftCteVi^ 
ana  thertfore.  in  the  absence  of  supplies  from  tlie  ven'i.  ijotXa,  >«0 
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can  be  secreted,  to  some  extent,  from  the  blood  whicb  enters  the  liver 
into  the  hepatic  artery.  Again,  we  know  that  when  foreign  sub- 
stances are  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal,  if,  by  any  meanp,  they 
can  be  detected  in  the  blood,  they  are  readily  found  in  the  spleen,  in  the 
portal  veins,  and  the  liver,  even  when  no  trace  of  them  appears  in  the 
thoracic  duct  (886)  nor  in  the  general  circulation.  Indeed  it  is 
nearly  certain  that,  in  the  general  health  and  perfect  integrity  of  the 
system,  there  is  a  way  by  the  intercommunication  of  the  veins  and 
lymphatics  (386),  through  which  foreign  and  nnassimilated  substances, 
absorbed  from  the  alimentary  cavity,  are  carried  off  to  the  kidneys, 
lungs,  skin,  and  other  organs,  and  expelled  from  the  vital  domain, 
without  being  permitted  to  enter  into  the  general  circulation.  But 
when  deleterious  substances  are  habitually  received  into  the  alimen- 
tary cavity,  and  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  the  nicely  discriminating 
organic  sensibility  of  the  organs  (296)  is  gradually  depraved,  and  their 
functional  integrity  impaired,  till  they  finally  suffer  those  substances 
to  pass  freely  into  the  general  circulation,  and  throughout  the  whole 
system.  And  hence  it  is  that  when  ardent  spirit  is  only  occasionally 
drunk,  it  can  very  rarely,  if  ever,  be  detected  in  the  general  circulation, 
even  while  it  is  strongly  exhaled  from  the  lungs ;  but  when  an  indivi- 
dual becomes  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  continues  his  inebriatioa  foi 
several  days  in  succession,  the  blood  taken  from  the  vdn  of  the  arm 
iB  found  strongly  charged  with  idcohol. 

449.  Still  further,  in  regard  to  the  liver  and  its  secretion,  it  is 
now  well  ascertained  that  the  bile  is  not  in  any  manner  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  formation  of  chyle,  nor  is  it  indirectly  subservient  to 
that  end,  any  further  than  it  may  assist  in  the  process  of  solution,  pre- 
paratory to  chymification :  for  both  chyme  and  chyle  are  regularly  pro- 
duced without  any  agency  of  the  bile  (388).  Moreover,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  liver  is  largely  developed,  and  performs  its  secretory 
function  to  some  extent,  before  chymification  and  chylification  take 
place  in  the  system.  Besides,  if  the  liver  had  been  designed  to  secrete 
a  fluid  essential  to  the  assimilating  processes  of  the  alimentary 
cavity,  and  primarily  intended  for  that  use,  it  would  be  furnished  with 
no  sack  or  reservoir  to  receive  and  retun  its  secretion,  but  would, 
like  the  salivary  glands,  secrete  its  fluid  only  when  the  wants  of  the 
vital  economy  required  it,  and  pour  it  directly  into  the  cavity,  where 
it  was  needed.  But  the  secietion  of  the  liver  is  continually  going  on ; 
and  because  the  bile  cannot  be  continually  poured  into  the  alimentary 
cavity,  consistently  with  the  general  and  particular  regulations  of  the 
vital  economy,  the  liver  is  furnished  with  a  reservoir  (341),  which  re- 
ceives its  secretion,  and  retains  it  until  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
its  discharge  into  the  alimentary  cavity. 

450.  Now,  then,  in  view  of  tdl  these  facts,  is  it  not  fully  evident  that 
the  liver  is  a  great  filtering  gland,  designed  to  separate  the  impurities 
from  the  venous  blood  of  the  portal  system  coming  from  the  tissues  of 
the  alimentary  canal  ?    But  we  have  seen  that  there  is  a  large  quantity 

of  this  blood,  and  that  the  whole  of  it  must  filtrate,  as  it  were,  through 
tlie  liver  (449)^  before  it  reaches  the  beaxt;  aM  furthermore,  the 
qaantity  of  blood  in  the  portal  Byateni  \ft  not  «k\^«3^  VXia  «msv^.  *XVa 
"^"'^i  supply  to  the    alimentary  orgaisA  V>eVn%  ^^^'^'Jl^^r***^ 
w/^  tbeir  performmnee  of  the  famciion  ot  ax^ea^^n  Vja«^,  SJwst^M 
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oOBseqaontly,  and  somewhat  saddenlj,  a  commenBarate  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  venous  blood  returning  from  those  organs.    At  the  same 
nme,  aJso,  considerable  quantities  of  aqueous  fluid  are,  or  may  be,  ab- 
sorbed fttnu  the  alimentary  cavity  (440),  and  mingled  with  this  blood  in 
the  portal  veins,  greatly  and  suddenly  increasing  its  volume.     It 
follows,  therefor^  of  necessity,   either  that   this   heterogenous  fluid 
is  at  times  driven  through  the  livei  with  excessive  rapidity,  or  that 
the  veins  of  the   portal    system  are  at  times  suddenly  and  exces- 
sively distended,   or  that  there  is  connected  with  the  portal  system 
a  vaiscalar  appendage,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  to  receive  a  por- 
tion of  this   fluid,  when    its  volume  is   increased,    and  retain   it 
till  the  liver,  in  the  regular  performance  of  its  function,  is  prepared 
to  act  upon  it.    Precisely  such  a  vascular  appendage  is  found  in  the 
sptsKH  (882).    The  structure  of  that  organ,  its   connexion  with  the 
portal  system,  the  regular  increase  of  its  volume  with  the  increase  of 
venous  blood  returning  fh)m  the   tissuos  of  the  alimentary  canal,  its 
somewhat    sudden  enlargement  when  fluids  are  absorbed  from  the 
stomach,  and  the  fact  that  foreign  substances  absorbed  from  the  stomach 
are  invariably  to  be  found  in  its  blood,  if  they  are  such  as  can  be 
detected   at  all  within  the  vital  domain ;  and  the  fact  also  that  it 
can  be  extirpated  from  the  body  without  destroying  life,  and  apparently 
withont  detriment  to  health,  all  concur  to  prove  most  condusively,  that 
the  spleen  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  such  an  appendage  or  re- 
servoir to  the  portal  system.    And  the  whole  organization,  arrange- 
ment, and    economy  of  the  parts,   clearly  prove  that  the  portal 
system,  the  spleen,  and  the  liver,  constitute  an  apparatus  of  organs 
designed  to  receive  the  venous  blood  from  the  tissues  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  mingled  with  whatever  foreign  Substances  may  be  ab- 
sorbed  from  the  alimentary  cavity,  and  so  far  to  purify  that  blood,  as  to 
prepare  it  to  return  to   the  heart  and  lungs,  with  safety  to  the  vital 
domain.    And  this  purification  evidently  does  not  consist  exclusively 
in  the  secretion  of  bile,  but  it  is  nearly  certain  that  this  apparatus  has 
a  vascular  communication  with  the  kidneys  and  lungs,  and  perhaps 
also  with  other  organs,  through  which  it  disposes  of  foreign  and  unassi- 
milated  substances  without  sufifering  them  to  pass  into  the  general 
drculation  (448). 

451.  The  grand  function  of  the  liver,  in  the  vital  economy  of  the 
general  system,  therefore,  ift  evidently  that  of  a  depurating  or  cleansing 
organ ;  and  consequently  the  bile  is  primarily  an  excrementitious  sub- 
stance, thrown  into  the  alimentary  cavity,  to  be  carried  off  with  the 
fecal  matter  of  the  food ;  and  hence,  as  a  normal  fact,  it  enters  freely 
into  the  small  intestine  only  when  that  tube  is  distended  with  alimen- 
tary matter,  and  then  always  mixes  most  intimately  with  the  fecal 
portions  of  that  matter.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  however,  that  though 
the  bile  is  secreted  for  the  primary  purpose  of  purifying  the  blood,  and 
is  therefore  an  excrementitious  substance,  yet  by  a  wise  provision  it  is 
in  some  respects^  made  subservient  to  the  chymifying  ot  ^V^^^NXn^ 
process  of  the  hUmentaij  cavity.  How  far  our  benevoVeiil  ViT^^x^t 
prospectiveJjr  adapted  the  range  of  capabilities  in  tMa  potWoh  ^IVXi^ 

^SS^^Z7!'^hJV^'^''H^P'^^  «°^  depraved  hablteot  mii^,V\.\*\m- 
poBable  to  sajr;  bat  It  ^certain  that  those  habite  do  eiLlttiiaW^X^  c»:^ 
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into  requifiltion  the  biliarjc,  secretion  for  purposes  which  are  by  no 
means  compatible  with  the  best  interests  of  the  body. 

462.  Not  only  the  animal,  but  nearly  all  the  vegetable  substances  on 
wnich  man  subsists,  contain  more  or  less  of  fatty  or  oily  matter ;  and 
it  is  now  fully  ascertained,  that  when  this  matter  is  introduced  into 
the  alimentary  canal,  the  gastric  juice  has  little  or  no  effect  on  it, 
until  it  is  in  some  measure  changed  by  other  means.  When  only  the 
lean  part  of  flesh  meat,  or  such  vegetable  substances  as  are  best 
adapted  to  the  alimentary  wants  of  man,  are  received  into  the  human 
stomach,  the  oily  matter  is  in  so  small  a  proportion,  and  so  difftised  in 
particles  through  the  general  mass,  that  the  food  is -sufficiently  digested 
in  the  gastric  cavity  to  afford  portions  of  perfect  chyme  for  the  action 
of  the  lacteals,  and  to  fit  it  to  enter  the  duodenum,  with  little  or  no 
change  in  the  oily  matter.  Soon  after  it  is  received  into  this  section 
'  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  bile  is  mixed  with  it  (341),  and  acts  en 
the  oily  matter  as  an  alkali,  and  converts  into  a  sopaneous  substance^ 
whioh  is  immediately  acted  on  by  the  solvent  fluid  from  the  pancreaa 
(447),  and  other  chymifying  agents  of  the  small  intestine  (445),  and 
with  difficulty  converted  into  chyme.  But  when  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  fopd  consists  of  animal  or  vegetable  fat  or  oil,  it  cannot 
be  so  far  chymlfied  in  the  stomach,  by  the  secretions  and  actions  of 
that  organ,  as  to  fit  it  to  enter  the  small  intestine  safely,  and  without 
disturbwice.  In  this  emergency,  the  stomach  is  irritated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  unmanageable  substance,  and  the  biliary  apparatus  sym- 
pathizing (297,  341)  with  the  stomach  in  its  irritations,  poui's  the 
bile  fredy  into  the  duodenum,  where,  instead  of  descending  in  the 
usual  manner  alOng  the  alimentary  canal  (341),  it  is  carried  up  and 
admitted  through  the  pyloric  orifice,  into  the  gastric  cavity,  to  assist 
the  stomach  in  the  digestion  of  its  contents,  by  converting  the  oily 
matter  into  a  kind  of  soap,  and  thus  rendering  it  soluble  by  the 
gastric  juice.  But  the  introduction  of  the  bile  into  the  stomach* 
though  rendered  necessary  by  such  exigencies,  is  nevertheless  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  best  physiological  condition  and  most  perfect 
functional  integrity  of  that  organ. 

453.  Besides  the  oily  matter  of  our  aliment,  there  is  frequently  more  ' 
aoid  in  some  kinds  of  food  than  is  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  intes- 
tines ;  and  this  add  is,  in  some  measure,  neutralized  by  the  alkaline 
properties  of  the  bile,  soon  after  the  chyme  enters  the  duodenum. 

454.  To  act  as  an  alkali  on  the  oily  matter  and  the  acids  of  the 
alimentary  contents  of  the  intestines,  is  therefore  the  secondary,  and 
often  very  important,  use  of  the  bile,  and  in  no  other  respect  or  manner 
iff  it  concerned  in  the  production  of  chyle. 

455.  The  chyle,  I  have  said  (447),  has  generally  been  supposed  to 
be  formed  in  the  small  intestine,  and  to  he  merely  sucked  up  by  the 
lacteals ;  and  hence,  in  all  works  on  physiology,  these  vessels  are  said  to 
absorb  the  chyle.  But  as  there  is  not  a  particle  of  chyle  formed  in 
t/ie  aJJment&ry  cavity,  the  function  of  the  lacteals  is  rather  that  of 

secretion  than  of  absorption;  for^ instead o]f  simply  sucking  up  asub- 
£tance  already  formed^  they  elaborate^  Vi&  \t  "wet^  wi  entirely  new 
suhstaaee  from  the  most  perfectly  chymi^eOL  i^n\oiva  <il\}aa  ^wA\  ^^^ 
?  ^^jf  Process,  it  ia  evident  that  tUete  \&  a  ^\in\icc  ^ecam^Q.^\\:\WL «. 
®  cfl^'ii/i^ed  ciuHer,  and  new  oomtoiaalvona  anil  «xiwi©ia^^^'^^  cs.\\a 


i  aeientiflc  world  has  been  greailj  misled  on  Uiis  rabject  by  tbe  InaocondeB 
hemists.  We  bate  been  told  by  aome,  that  chyle  formed  from  vegetable  food 
8  much  more  carbon  and  less  nitrogen  than  ttiat  formed  firom  animal  food;  \ral 
w  ascertained  that  all  such  statements  are  incorrect^  au^  0\«X  M  ^iXust^  \ii^ 
health  and  liwetioaal  Integrity  of  the  iMarfwHu^^T^g  OTsani  «A^  X\i&  «.^f^eBv 
y,  the  chyle  formed  trom  regetablo  and  that  from  animal  maUcc  wce«o  "URaxVj 
^^^^'^^y^  "^  appreciable  AUEeteace  cMi\i%  ^W:i^Vl 
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tle%  so  tbAl  the  ehyle  possesses  a  different  constitutional  natore 

the  chyme^  and  is  essentially  a  different  substance  (140).    Indeed, 

is  a  vital  function  of  a  mysterious  and  most  wonderful  character,  T\ 

i  has  completely  foiled  the  ingenuity  and  beggared  the  calcn-  j^ 

i8  of  the  chemical  phpiologists,  who,  taking  the  results  of  the  't 

cal  analysis  of  dead  animal  matter  for  their  data  (147)  %  have  endea- 

to  reason  out  the  elementary  laws  of  vital  action  and  organic  { 

nation.    In  vidn  have  they  attempted  to  regulate  the  diet  of  man  \ 

smical  principles  (151),  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  certain  | ; 

cal  properties  in  human  aliment,  to  sustain  the  vital  economy.  ; 

xionomy  has  shown  them  that  it  can  triumph  over  the  chemical  j  \ 

ies  and  ordinary  laws  of  inorganic  matter,  and  bend  them  to  its 
968  of  pleasure ;  generating  and  transmuting  from  one  form  to 
er,  with  utmost  ease,  the  substances  which  human  science  calls 
nts  (51) ;  and  while  the  li?ing  organs  retain  their  functional 

and  integrity,  elaborating  f^om  every  kind  of  aliment  on  which 
Imal  can  subsist,  a  chyle  so  nearly  identical  in  its  pl^neal  and 
nl  character,  that  the  most  accurate  analytical  chemists  can  ;}.] 

ly  detect  the  least  appreciable  difference.  * 
.  The  lacteals  seem  to  possess  the  transmnting  power  of  vitality 

eminent  degree.  The  chyle  which  is  found  nearest  to  the 
ing  radicals  or  mouths,  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature  from  ;  .| 

i^me  in  the  alimentary  cavity  (158).  It  is  a  thin  aqueous  fluid, 
iilky  or  pearly  appearance,  and  is  sughtly  albumenouB,  and  when 
ned  under  the  microscope,  is  found  to  contain  the  globules 
peculiar  to  animalized  matter,  and  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
ntary  nuclei  of  all  the  solid  forms  of  matter  in  the  living  body. 
M>lor  of  this  fluid  varies  somewhat  with  the  quality  of  the 
it,  being  always  more  white  in  proportion  as  fotty  or  oily  matter 
ds  in  the  food.  Kb  the  chyle  flows  along  the  lacteals,  and  passes 
;h  the  mesenteric  glands  (386)  (Figs.  43,  and  46,  J e),  it  is  more 
lore  assimilated  to  the  blood ;  and,  before  it  mingles  with  this 
fluid,  it  is  apparently  hie  it  in  all  respects,  excepting  color  (154). 
x>portion  of  its  flbrin,  ox  more  correctly  speaking,  of  its  globules, 
»ther  properties,  even  in  a  carnivorous  animal  accustomed  to  a 

diet,  is  so  nearly  the  same,  when  the  food  is  exclusively  vege-  .  I 

and  when  exclusively  animal,  that  the  difference  is  scarcely  ap-  !j 

ble.    But  the  chyle  elaborated  from  purely  vegetable  food  differs  ■: 

I  respect,  most  remarkably,  from  that  formed  from  purely  animal  ■ 

When  taken  from  its  living  orsans,  the  chyle  elaborated  from  | 

1  food  putrefies  in  three  or  four  days  at  longest,  while  that  from  I 

getable  food  may  be  kept  for  several  weelu  without  becoming 
.  This  is  an  exceedingly  important  phvsiological  fact,  whicH 
ot  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  appreciated  by  physiol(^ists 
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457.  In  regard  to  the  effect  which  the  mesentenc  glands  have  apon 
the  chyle  in  its  passage  through  them,  there  has  been  some  diversity  of 
opinion  among  physiologists ;  and  yet,  when  the  structure  and  ofSce 
of  these  glan£  are  contemplated  in  connexion  with  the  general  and 
particular  economy  of  the  system,  there  appears  to  be  little  ground  of 
doabt  concerning  thom.  They  are,  as  we  have  seen  (886),  little  more 
than  intricate  plexuses  of  minute  vessels  and  nerves,  having  none  of 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  secreting  organs,  and  are  therefore  more 
properly  called  vascular  ganglions,  than  glands.  The  vessels  of  these 
ganglions  consist  mostly  of  lacteals  or  lymphatics ;  and  with  these 
are  associated  numerous  veins,  which  arise  from  the  ganglions,  and 
which  in  the  ganglions  communicate  with  the  lacteals  or  lymphatics, 
by  opening  the  one  into  the  other.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  therefore, 
that  these  ganglions  are  formed  for  the  sake  of  establishing  suet 
communications  between  the  lacteals  ox*  lymphatics  and  the  veins,  ai 
will  enable  the  former  to  expel  into  the  latter  such  foreign  or  otiiei 
substances  as  they  may  contain,  which  cannot  safely  or  consistently 
with  the  greatest  good  of  the  system  be  permitted  to  pass  into  the 
thoracic  duct.  The  chyle,  in  passing  through  these  ganglions,  there- 
fore, is  probably  no  further  affected  than  to  be  in  some  measure 
purified  by  the  removal  of  the  foreign  substances  or  crudities  which 
it  may  contain.  This  opinion  appears  to  be  supported,  not  only  by 
the  anatomical  structure  of  these  ganglions  and  the  general  physio- 
logical analogies  of  the  vital  economy,  but  also  bv  all  the  physiological 
phenomena  pertaining  to  them  both  in  their  healthy  and  in  their  morbid 
slate. 

4&8.  If  the  opinion  of  some  anatomists,  that  most  or  all  the  lacteals 
traverse  a  portion  of  the  liver  (388)  before  they  reach  the  thoracic  duct, 
be  correct,  it  is  probable  that  they  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  still  fur- 
ther communicating  with  venous  capillaries,  into  which  they  may 
discharge  any  remaining  crudities  or  unassimilated  substances  con- 
tained in  the  chyle. 

459.  When  the  chvle  reaches  the  thoracic  duct  (386),  into  which 

it  is  converted  by  the  lacteals  (Fig.  46,  bfg)y  it  is  in  a  very  advanced 

state  of  assimilation  to  the  blood,  being  possessed  of  a  considerable 

share  of  intrinsic  vitality  (208),  and  largely  abounding  in  elementary 

animal    molecules  (456).    Before  leaving  the  thoracic  duct,  each  of 

these  minute  animalized  molecules  becomes  invested  or  surrounded  by 

a  thin  pellicle  or  tunic,  and  being  thus  invested  they  are  prepared  to 

enter  into  the  great  highway  of  the  returning  circulation,  and  after 

having  undergone  the  process  of  the  lungs,  to  become  the  globules  of 

the  blood.  Sometimes  also  the  chyle  is  found  to  be  slightly  pink-colored 

before  it  leaves  the  thoracic  duct.   Being  in  all  respects  prepared  for  a 

passage  to  the  lungs,  in  company  with  whatever  impurities  it  may  meet 

with  in  the  venous  blood  (448),  the  chyle  is  carried  up  by  the  thoracic 

duct  (Fig.  45,  d  (Q,  and  emptied  into  the  subclavian  or  large  vein  coming 

from  the  left  arm,  at  the  point  and  in  a  manner  which  I  have  described 

(S86),    Here  it  Bungles  with  the  venous  blood,  with  which  it  f. ows 

into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  (36d,  S^^'^^  Mid  thence  passes  into 

^  ventricle,  by  which  it  is  sent  through  the  pviVmoxiw:^  w\.«m^V^^, 

^J  into  the  capiUariea  of  the  lungs,  'wliere  t\i^  gtw^^  ^t«i«ajB>  o^  ^\Si»< 

9  completed^  which  commencea  iut^emouiViV^i&V^^^^^^^^^ 
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ill  along  the  living,  alimentary,  and  lacteal  canals  and  tnbee,  till  the 
dijle  is  poored  into  the  veins ;  and  then  no  ftirther  change  takes  place 
till  it  reaches  the  lungs. 

460.  The  precise  change  which  is  effected  in  the  chyle,  while  in 
the  langs  is  not  known,  as  it  always  goes  to  the  lungs  mingled  with 
a  large  quantity  of  venous  blood.  It  appears  pretty  certain,  however, 
that  the  chyle  which  goes  to  the  lungs  nearly  colorless,  there  becomes 
red,  and  is  more  perfectly  animalizod,  and  more  highly  endowed  with 
vitality.  I  say  more  highly  endowed  with  vitality,  because  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  chyle  is  in  some  measure  a  vital  fluid  before  it  reaches 
tiie  blood-vessels  (469).  As  the  chyle  and  venous  blood,  however, 
are  mingled  together,  and  are  operated  upon  by  the  lun^  at  the  same 
time,  I  shall  embrace  the  two  at  once,  in  my  description^  of  the 
physiology  of  respiration  and  circulation. 

461.  The  blood,  which  is  difftised  throughout  the  body  by  the  heart 
and  arteries,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  whole  system,  is  not  all  taken 
up  and  appropriated  in  its  first  distribution,  but  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  it  is  returned  through  the  veins  and  large  venous  trunk 
to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  (868,  369).  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, both  of  the  absence  of  properties  which  have  been  abstracted  by 
the  arterial  capillaries,  in  the  general  function  of  nutrition,  and  of  the 
presence  of  other  properties  which  have  been  accumulated  in  the  course 
of  the  circulation,  the  venous  blood  returns  to  the  heart,  dark  and 
fall  of  impurities,  and  wholly  unfitted  in  its  condition  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  system.  Should  it  be  forced,  unchanged,  into  the  eeneral 
arterial  circulation,  the  action  of  the  circulating  organs  womd  im- 
mediately become  extremely  feeble  and  interrupted,  nutrition  would 
cease,  animal  sensibility  and  consciousness  would  be  instantaneously 
abolished,  all  the  functions  of  organic  life  would  falter,  and  death  would 
soon  ensue.  The  venous  blood,  therefore,  must  either  be  wholly  thrown 
out  of  the  system  as  excrementious  matter,  or  it  must,  by  some  reno- 
vating vital  process  of  the  organic  economy,  be  restored  to  its  original 
character  as  arterial  blood.  Should  it  be  eliminated  as  excrement! tious 
matter,  the  demand  for  alimentary  supplies  in  the  digestive  organs  would 
be  vastly  increased.  The  benevolent  Creator  has  therefore  established 
a  special  economy,  by  which  the  venous  blood  is  purified  and  renovated, 
and  perfectly  restored  to  its  original  character,  and  fitted  for  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  the  system,  equally  as  well  as  new-made  blood ; 
and  in  doing  this.  He  has,  in  a  truly  wonderful  manner,  combined  vital 
function  with  physical  and  mechanical  advantage  and  convenience. 

462.  As  soon  as  the  returning  blood  of  the  veins  is  poured  from  the 
large  venous  trunks  (878)  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  the 
walls  of  that  cavity  contract  upon  it,  and  press  it  down  into  the 
right  ventricle  (869),  from  which  the  tricuspid  valve  prevents  its  re- 
turning. No  sooner  does  it  enter  this  ventricle  than  its  walls  also 
contract  upon  it,  and  send  it  through  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its 
branches,  into  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs,  which  are  ramified  upon 
the  air-cells  as  I  have  described  (359).  While  pasBiug  teou^xVvsefc 
minute  vessels,  the  chyle  and  venous  blood  undergo  thoa^  \mYw\.WiN. 
Chajigesbjr  wbJcb  tbejrboth  become  arterial  blood.    In  re^«tT<i  \.Q  V?[i«sfc 

chuigea,  pbyaologistB  have  indulged  in  extensive  8pecu\aWoTvs.,^om«'Qll 
trJUcb  an  exceedingly  ingenions  and  interesting.    But.  *\\.  nn  ovA^  uo\.\i^ 
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a  profitable  efflployment  of  time  to  reylew  them  on  this  occasion ;  and 
therefore  I  i^all  onl;^  present  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  arrived, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  merely  observing, 
by  the  way,  as  a  general  remark,  that  with  respect  to  respiration,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  vital  functions  of  the  body,  many  physiologists  ap- 
pear to  have  erred  by  attempting  to  explidn  vital  phenomena  on  the 
principles  of  inorganic  chemistry. 

SESPIBATIOV,   OK  THB  VUNCnOll  OF  THE  LUN08. 

463.  It  is,  doubtless,  a  matter  of  general  knowledge,  that,  according  to 
modem  chemistry,  the  atmosphere  is  composed  of  several  gases  or  kinds 
of  air,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  in  a  state  of  vapor.  Pure 
air,  however,  according  to  the  statements  of  chemistry,  consists  of 
twenty  parts  of  oxygengas,  and  eighty  parts  of  nitrogen  or  azote  (99). 
But  by  means  of  the  chemical  changes  of  composition  and  decomposition 
which  are  continually  going  on  in  nature,  various  gases  are  evolved, 
and  become  more  or  less  diffused  throughout  the  atmosphere;  some  of 
which  are  too  subtil  to  be  detected  by  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the 
chemist,  and  others  are  so  volatile  and  light  that  they  ascend  to  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where  they  pi'obably  undergo  new 
changes  and  enter  into  new  forms.  Some,  however,  enter  into  com- 
binations near  the  earth's  surface,  and  are  of  sufficient  specific  gravity 
or  weight  to  remain  in  the  lower  region  of  the  atmosphere.  Of 
these,  about  one  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  formed  by  a  chemical 
combination  of  certain  proportions  of  oxygen  and  carbon,  is  always  and 
universally  present. 

464.  The  oxygen  and  azote  of  the  atmosphere  are  not  chemically 
cpmbiued  as  in  nitric  acid,  but  intimately  mixed  together ;  so  that, 
when  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  a  given  volume  of  air  is  consumed, 
the  remaining  oxygon  diffuses  itself  equally  throughout  the  whole 
volume,  as  fast  as  the  consumption  takes  place.  This  law  of  nature 
established  by  a  wise  and  benevolent  Creator,  is  of  immense  importance 
to  all  living  bodies,  both  animal  and  vegetable. 

465.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  lungs, 
there  are  certain  phenomena  or  facts  attending  respiration,  on  which 
physiologists  have  built  their  theories  of  the  function.  In  the  first 
place,  the  venous  blood  goes  from  the  heart  to  the  lungs,  with  a  dark 
purple  color,  and  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  in  the  system, 
and  returns  from  the  lungs  to  the  heart  with  a  bright  red  color,  and 
possessed  of  all  the  pro^yrties  requisite  for  supplying  the  general 
wants  of  the  vital  economy.  In  the  next  place,  liie  air  goes  into  the 
lungs  composed  of  about  seventy-nine  or  eighty  parts  of  azote,  nine- 
teen or  twenty  parts  of  oxygen,  and  one  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid 
gas ;  and  returns  from  the  lungs  with  about  the  same  proportion  of 
azote,  five  or  six  parts  of  oxygen,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  parts  of 
£»rbonic  acid  gas.    In  some  way  or  other,  therefore,  the  oxygen  of  the 

Inspired  Air  eaffen  a  great  diminution  of  volume  in  the  lungs,  and 

a  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  produced  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to 

the  loaa  of  oxygen.     These  facts  led  ttie  OicinaaXa  l^  <»tkalude  that 

the  venous  bloody  and  perhaps  the  chyle  «Xw>^  lS^^^  ^^  ^  ^«oS&^  ^V 

CATbon  in  the  Iniigg,  and  that  a  part  ot  ^%  oxjtSH^  ^^*>^^Na>K^N»8^ 
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'idi  oombines  with  the  carbon,  and  forms  the  carbonic  acid  gaa. 
And  as  it  is  a  law  in  organic  chemistry,  that  when  oxygen  combines 
with  carbon  in  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  heat  is  always 
produced,  a  most  ingenious  and  beautiful  theory  of  animal  heat  has 
been  built  upon  this  view  of  the  function  of  the  lungs. 

466.  Mr.  Crawford,  who  principally  matured  this  theory,  reasons 
thns :  When  the  venous  blood  gives  off  it«  carbon  in  the  lungs,  its  ca- 
pacity for  caloric,  or  the  substanc^e  of  beat,  is  increased ;  the  carbon 
thus  set  free  instantly  combines  ynlh  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  in« 
spired  air,  and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  the  process  of  which  com- 
bination heat  is  evolved,  and  that  beat  is  instantly  taken  up  by  the 
increased  capacity  of  the  now  arterial  blood ;  and  as  this  blood  is  dif- 
fused into  every  part  of  the  system,  and  becomes  changed  into  venous 
blood  again,  its  capacity  for  caloric  is  diminished  and  the  heat  is 
given  off. 

467.  This  was  making  the  changes  effected  on  the  blood  and  chyle 
in  the  lungs,  and  the  production  of  animal  heat,  purely  processes  of 
inorganic  chemistry.  And  perhaps  never  was  an  erroneous  theory 
.more  ingeniously  constructed  or  more  plausibly  supported.  But  it 
has  been  fully  ascertained,  by  numerous  experiments  and  extensive 
investigation,  that  the  oxygen  of  the  inspired  air  does  not  combine 
with  the  oarbon  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  to  form  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  of  the  expired  air;  for  this  gas  continues  to  be  expired  from  the 
inngs,  when  nothing  but  pure  hydrogen  is  inhaled :  neither  does  the 
oxygen  enter  in  a  free  state  into  the  blood,  to  combine  with  carbon 
and  form  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  evolve  heat,  in  the  course  of  the  cir- 
culation, as  some  have  suggested.  The  whole  chemical  theory,  there- 
fore, in  regard  to  respiration  and  the  production  of  animal  beat,  is 
without  the  support  of  any  well  established  facts  requiring  such  an 
explanation;  and  it  is  certainly  contrary  to  all  correct  notions  of 
the  vital  operations,  and  the  general  physiological  economy  of  the  living 
body. 

468.  The  function  of  the  lungs  may  be  considered  as  twofold.  As 
depurating  or  cleansing  organs,  they  eliminate  the  impurities  of  the 
blood,  in  a  manner  corresponding  with  the  functions  of  the  external 
■kin  and  the  mucous  membrane  generally  (289),  and  with  all  the  ex- 
cretory organs  of  the  body ;  and  as  organs  of  nutrition  they  digest  the 
air,  and  convert  a  portion  of  it  into  the  substance  of  the  blood. 

469.  As  depurating  organs,  the  lungs  by  a  vital  process  continu- 
ally excrete  from  the  venous  blood,  and  perhaps  also  from  the  chyle, 
in  their  capillary  vessels,  certain  substances,  the  elimination  of  which 
b  necessary  to  prepare  those  fiuids  for  the  nutrient  purposes  of  the 
System.  As  soon  as  the  excreted  substance  or  substances  are  thrown 
into  the  air-cells  (853),  the  matter  composing  them  yields  to  the  affi- 
nities of  inorganic  chemistry,  ani  issues  from  the  lungs  in  the  form 
of  vapor,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  etc.  The  vapor  thrown  from  the  lungs 
in  this  manner,  sometimes  amounts  to  nearly  a  quart  of  water  in 
twenty-four-hours.  A  portion  of  this  is  supposed  to  come  from  Iha 
chyle.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  discharged  ftom  Wv<i  \\i»%^ 
Sn  the  twenty-four  hours  ia  also  very  con8idera\Ae.     TloX?*  ^•aaNa'V^'^^"^ 

for  uumaJ  respiration,  and  when  inhaled  into  the  YvLUg^  ^rW.XiOViX.^^'HiVR.- 
tare  of  atmospheric  air,  it  booh  causes  suffocation,  eapViyM^,«jasV^^'^'^ 
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This  effoct,  however,  is  owing  to  its  negatiye  rather  than  to  its  positive 
qualities,  or  to  the  absence  of  oxjgen,  by  which  alone  animal  respi- 
ration is  supported ;  for  carbonic  acid  gas  can  be  introduced  freely 
into  the  stomach  without  having  any  of  the  effects  of  a  poison  upon 
the  system.  It  is  by  the  consumption  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
the  generation  of  this  gas  by  the  burning  of  charcoal  in  an  open  vessel 
in  a  tight  room,  that  \5q  is  often  destroyed ;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
a  large  number  of  people  in  a  close  or  ill-ventilated  room,  by  their  con- 
tinue respiration  and  perspiration,  render  the  air  verv  impure  and 
unwholesome ;  and  were  it  not  for  a  wise  and  benevolent  arrange- 
ment in  the  general  economy  of  nature,  in  regard  to  this  gas,  all 
animals  would  soon  be  destroyed  by  it  (148).  Being  specifically  heavier 
than  atmospheric  air,  it  sinks  below  the  nostrils  and  mouth  of  the 
animal  during  the  little  pause  which  follows  expiration,  and  thus  is 
prevented  from  being  drawn  into  the  lungs  again  in  the  succeeding 
act  of  inspiration.  Descending  towards  the  earth,  it  becomes  diffused 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  during  the  day  it  is  taken  up  by  the  vege- 
table organs  of  nutrition,  and  decomposed,  the  oxygen  being  set  free, 
and  the  carbon  retained  and  converted  to  vegetable  substance  (148). 
During  the  night,  or  prevalence  of  darkness,  however,  plants,  like 
animals,  are  said  to  give  off  carbonic  acid  gas.  But  it  is  supposed  that 
their  consumption  of  it  during  the  day  is  snfllcient  to  preserve  the 
atmosphere  in  a  state  proper  for  animal  respiration. 

470.  When  the  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs  is  purified 
in  the  manner  I  have  described,  it  is  prepared  to  receive  a  portion  of  the 
digested  and  assimilated  air.  This  is  also  a  purely  vital  process.  The 
lungs  are  constantly  receiving  fresh  supplies  of  aeriform  aUment,  which, 
like  the  food  received  into  the  stomach,  consists  of  certain  adapted 
proportions  of  nutritious  and  innutritious  substances  (488),  and  although 
expiration  always  immediately  follows  inspiration,  yet  the  lungs  are 
never  entirely  exhausted,  but  a  considerable  volume  of  air  always 
remains  in  them,  much  larger  than  that  which  is  inhaled  at  an  ordi- 
nary inspiration.*  The  tSx  which  we  expire,  therefore,  is  probably 
very  little,  if  any  of  it,  that  which  was  received  by  the  immediately 
preceding  inspiration.  But  each  successive  volume  of  inspired  ur  pro- 
bably displaces  an  equal  volume  of  the  retained  air  which  has  been 
acted  on  by  the  digestive  powers  oi  the  lungs ;  and  thus  something  like 
an  aerial  circulation,  or  the  gradual  process  of  digestion  in  the  idi- 
mentary  cavity,  takes  place  in  these  oigans. 

471.  If  the  top  of  the  Intestinal  tube  in  a  dog  be  tied  close  to  the 
pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  so  that  nothing  can  pass  from  the  gastric 
cavity  into  the  intestines,  and  a  quantity  of  proper  food  suitably  mas- 
ticated be  introduced  into  the  stomach,  that  organ  will  convert  the 
nutritious  properties  of  the  food  into  chyme,  and  its  lacteal  or  lymphatic 
vessels  will  elaborate  from  that  chyme  a  quantity  of  chyle  sufficient  to 
answer  the  immediate  demands  of  the  vital  economy ;  and  the  fecal 
parts  of  the  food,  together  with  some  remaining  chyme,  will  then  be 

ejected  or  iie^r^tat^  from  the  stomach,  through  the  meatpipe  and 
mouth.    In  tbia  manner  the  animal  may  be  sustained  for  six  or  eight 

JmuL^*'^''*^^  ^  Ifeiurfes  and  Goodwill,  Ave  ttakM  the  <\^ttxiWt:r  ^  tta  T«ma3m&  \xv>8i» 
-•-•wv  ojter  atdiuary  ezfrfnition  that  is  ordinaTlIy  wpVte^wNsurfitotd^t*'  «wj  wi«i>to«p 
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weeks  (888).  This  affords  a  good  analogical  illastration  of  the  diges- 
tive fanctioa  of  the  langs.  Having  bat  one  orifice,  they  throw  off 
their  excrementitioos  matter  through  the  same  aperture  by  which  they 
reoeive  their  aeriform  food. 

472.  Oxygen  is  undoubtedly  the  nutrient  property  of  the  air  (465), 
and  hence  it  is  said  that  it  supports  respiration  (92) ;  yet  I  c<mtend 
that  it  never  becomes  incorporated  with  the  blood  as  oxy^  (1^2),  but 
kis  digested  or  decomposed  in  the  vital  process  by  which  it  is  converted 
into  the  substance  of  the  blood,  and  becomes  a  constituent  ^d  iden- 
tk»ii  part  of  it;  and  then  it  is  not  oxygen  nor  anything  else  but 
blood.  Nor  is  it  till  the  vitality  of  that  flidd  is  destroyed,  and  its  con* 
itHational  nature  essentially  changed,  that  oxygen  or  any  other  che- 
mical element  can  be  obtained  fh)m  the  perfectly  healthy  blood.  The 
quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  by  an  individual  is  said  to  vary  with  the 
Bfeture  and  degree  of  exercise,  state  of  mind,  degree  of  health,  kind  of 
food,  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  etc.  Much  more  is  consumed 
when  the  weather  is  cold  than  when  it  is  warm,  more  during  diges- 
tion than  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  less  is  consumed  when  the 
(bod  is  vegetable  than  when  it  is  animal,  less  when  the  body  is  at  rest 
than  when  in  action,  and  less  when  the  mind  is  calm  than  when  it  is 
disturbed.  The  average  quantity,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  about 
two  pounds  and  eight  ounces,  troy  weight,  per  day, 

478.  That  some  of  those  forms  of  matter  which  are  called  chemical 
elements  are  largely  employed  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  vital 
economy  of  the  living  body,  and  that  some  of  them  are  better  adapted 
to  supply  particular  wants,  or  produce  particular  effects,  in  that  eco- 
nomy than  others,  is  most  evidently  true  ri39) ;  but  this  is  far  from 
proving  that  those  forms  pass  unchanged  tnroujgh  the  vital  processes 
into  the  vital  results,  and  still  less  does  it  prove  that  the  laws  which 
govern  those  substances  as  chemical  elements,  in  the  processes  of  in- 
organic chemistry,  go  with  them  into  the  vital  domain  to  control  the 
notion  of  their  affinities,  and  the  modes  of  their  combination. 

474.  In  suffering  this  two-fold  function  of  the  lungs,  the  chyle  and 
dark  -purple  venous  blood  become  converted  into  bright-red  arterial 
blood,  fitted  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  vital  economy.  And  the 
more  completely  the  function  oi'  the  lungs  is  fulfilled,  the  more  richly 
is  the  blood  endowed  with  those  delicate  properties  which  gratefully 
exhilarate  every  part  where  the  living  current  flows,  healtihfully  in- 
vigorating all  the  organs,  and  giving  increased  elasticity  to  all  the 
springs  of  action  in  the  system,  causing  every  function  to  be  more  per- 
fectly performed,  imparting  buoyancy  to  the  animal  spirits  (305),  and 
del^htfully  exciting  and  facilitating  the  intellectual  operations. 

OlKfUULTION,  QUANTITT,  AND  QUALITY  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

475.  The  blood  thus  purified  and  renovated  in  the  lungs,  returns  in 
the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  heart  (359,  369),  and  is  emptied  into  the 
upper  cavity  or  auricle  on  the  left  side.    Tne  walls  of  this  cavity  in- 
stantly contract,  and  press  the  blood  into  the  lower  cavity  ;>t  vcii\.\\Oi^ 
on  the  samesid^  whence  it  is  preveated  from  retur^iig  to  l\ie  a.wx\Q\^^ 
bf  the  mitral  valve  (369),  which  is  pressed  up  and  closes  t^e  o^exCvw^ 

between  the  two  cavities.    No  sooner  docs  the  blood  enter  \.\ve  \eXX. 
reatricle,  tban  the  thick  muscalar  walls  of  this  cavity  'vigOTO^V^  c.q>\i- 
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tract,  and  throw  it  into  the  aorta  or  great  arterial  trank  (S69),  which 
being  always  fall  of  blood,  that  which  is  thrown  from  the  heart  presses 
on  that  which  is  in  the  arterial  tube ;  and  thus,  by  the  constant  action 
of  the  heart,  the  column  of  blood  in  the  aorta  is  continually  moved  on, 
in  the  same  manner  that  a  column  of  water  is  raised  in  a  common 
pump,  till  it  flows  through  the  arterial  branches  into  all  the  capillary 
extremities,  and  is  thus,  with  the  assistance  of  arterial  and  capillary 
action,  diflfnsed  over  the  whole  body  (374),  imparting  nourishment  to  '\ 
the  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  tendons,  membranes,  muscles,  and 
nerves,  and  snpplying  the  various  secretory  organs  with  the  blood  from 
which  they  separate,  or  elaborate  their  lubricating  and  solvent  and 
other  fluids  and  substances.  And,  passing  from  the  capillary  extremi- 
ties of  the  arteries  to  those  of  the  veins  (378),  the  unappropriated 
blood,  now  rendered  dark  and  impure,  or  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of 
nntrition  (461),  is  carried  back  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  to  be  purified 
and  renovated  in  the  manner  I  have  described  (460,  470),  and  then 
thrown  again  into  the  general  circulation. 

476.  The  whole  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  of  an  ordinary-nzed 
man,  is  from  three  to  four  gallons.  Of  this,  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  is  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  arteries,  and  from  two-thirds  to 
ihiee-foorths  in  the  veins  (379),  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  being  in 
the  arterial  and  venous  capillary  vessels  (318).  In  civic  life,  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  heart  in  healthy  adults  contract  from  seventy  to  seventy- 
five  times  in  a  minute;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  left  ventricle 
throws  into  the  aorta  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  blood  at  every  con- 
traction, and  that  a  quantity  equal  to  the  whole  volume  of  blood  In  the 
Dody  passes  through  the  heart  as  often  as  once  in  three  nunntes. 
In  a  new-born  infant  the  heart' contracts  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
times  in  a  minute ;  in  the  first  year  of  life,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  times ;  and  in  the  second  year,  one  hundred  and  ten,  and 
in  the  third  year,  ninety-six  times  in  a  minute.  In  the  decline  of 
life,  the  contraction  of  the  heart  diminishes  in  frequency,  and  in  old 
age  the  pulse  does  not  exceed  sixty  in  a  minute.  The  rapidity  of  the 
cironlation,  however,  varies  in  difierent  individuals  according  to  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  habits  etc.  In  some  men  the  heart  regularly 
contracts  more  than  four  thousand  times  in  an  hour  ;  in  others,  less 
than  three  thousand.  This  difference,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  (909), 
as  a  general  fact,  depends  much  on  dietetic  and  other  voluntary  habits. 

477.  The  blood,  like  the  chyle  and  other  substances  of  the  body,  has 
repeatedly  been  analyzed  by  the  chemists,  and  we  have  been  told  the 
precise  quantities  of  the  muriate  of  soda  and  potash,  of  phosphate  of 
firae,  iron,  sulphur,  etc.,  contained  in  it ;  but  without  the  least  advan- 
tage to  physiology,  therapeutics,  or  dietetics.  On  no  one  of  these 
points  has  the  chemical  analysis  of , the  blood  thrown  the  least  ray  of 
light ;  for  it  i«j  not  with  a  fluid  composed  on  the  principles  of  inorganic 
chemistry,  of  certain  proportions  of  certain  chemical  elements,  that 
the  physiologist  or  the  physician  has  to  do,  but  with  a  Uving  fluid, 

eJaborated  by  vital  processes,  and  subject  to  the  laws  and  conditions  of 
vitality. 

.  478.  The  blood  la  most  indubitably  aVmn^  ^vjX^  ^^«\,%s!A\\a^\U- 
i/ijr  is  Buaceptible  of  very  considerable  incTee^^  wi^i  OAmmxiNIviTv.  'IXjax 
i«»   Vitality  in    itself  haa  repeatedly  \i«em  wi^  ^^^  ^i»^l  "^ 
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pioved  by  conolosiTe  ezperiments ;  still,  however,  its  intrinsic  vitality 
cannot  long  be  sustained  ont  of  the  living  vessel  to  which  it  belongs. 
Taken  from  the  living  vase,  it  loses  its  vitality  in  a  few  minutes ;  but 
tf  a  quantity  of  blood  be  confined  to  a  portion  of  a  living  and  healthy 
artery,  its  vitality  will  be  preserved  as  long  as  the  healthy  vitality  of 
the  artery  remains.  The  preservation  of  the  vitality  of  the  blood, 
iher^ore,  depends  on  the  living  vessels  in  which  it  flows,  or  rather  on 
the  nerves  of  organic  life  which  preside  over  the  functions  of  those 
veaselB  (219),  and  the  degree  of  vitality  in  the  blood  varies  with  the 
general  condition  of  these  nerves,  and  the  general  condition  of  these 
Mrvea  depends  very  much  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the  blood. 

479.  If  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system  be  excessive,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  special  or  general  congestion,  inflammation,  and  death. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  quantity  of  blood  be  too  far  reduced,  the  func- 
tional 'energy  of  the  nervous  system  is  diminished,  the  conservative 
power  of  the  blood  vessels  is  impaired,  and  the  intrinsic  vitality  of  the 
blood  is  commensurately  lessened.  Hence,  if  a  healthy  robust  man 
be  copiously  bled,  and  then  several  smaller  portions  of  blood  be  taken 
from  him  at  short  intervals,  each  successive  portion  will  lose  its  vitality 
sooner  than  the  preceding  one.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is 
little  more  than  that  of  water :  it  has  been  idfirmed,  however,  that 
*  the  more  perfect  the  organization  of  the  blood,  or  the  higher  the  de- 
gree of  vitality  it  possesses,  the  greater  appears  to  be  its  specific 
gravity.* 

480.  By  some  physiolo^sts  the  blood  is  considered  a  homogenous 
fluid,  while  others  assert  that  it  is  a  complicated  compound  of  all 
the  substances  which  compose  the  various  solids  and  fluids  of  the 
living  body  ;  the  substances  of  the  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  ten- 
dons, membranes,  muscles,  nerves,  bile,  salivary,  gastric,  pancreatiCf 
and  other  fluids,  etc.,  ready  formed,  and  all  mixed  up  together  in  the 
blood,  like  the  materials  of  the  world  in  the  fabled  chaos  ;  and  all 
that  is  further  necessary  for  the  arrangement  of  these  materials  into' 
the  several  structures  and  organs  of  the  body,  is  to  have  the  blood  pass 
through  certain  strainers  which  are  so  constructed  and  situated  as  to 
separate  out  and  retain  each  material  in  its  proper  place.  But  this  is 
obviously  an  expedient  to  cover  human  ignorance  with  the  guise  of 
science ;  a  purely  hypothetical  attempt  to  explain  the  operations  and 
results  of  the  vital  economy  upon  chemical  and  mechanical  principles. 

481.  While  the  blood  is  healthfully  flowing  in  its  living  vessel?,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  investigate  its  properties ;  and  it  is  equally  impos- 
sible for  us  to  know  how  soon  our  meddling  with  it  may  eficct  essen- 
tial changes  in  its  character.  The  furthest,  therefore,  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  living  blood  extends,  is  that  when  flrst  taken  from 
the  living  and  healthy  vessels,  and  examined  under  a  microscope,  it  is 
found  to  be  composed  of  a'  fluid  containing  innumerable  minute  glo- 
bules, which  are  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  pellicle  or  tunic  of  coloring 
matter  (459,  474).  A  substance  called  fibrin  is  also  said  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  blood ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ^bvliv  \^ 
nothit.g  more  than  &n  arraDgemeDt  of  the  globules  jusl  name^^vN^^x.^^^. 
of  their  coloring  matter,  and  that  the  fibrin  as  BXlcli  i^  no^»  N»^  \>ft  \cimaA 

In  the  actively  circulating  blood, 
482.  When  taken  from  the  living  rase  and  permittoai  lo  «.\«eA  ^  ^«% 
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time,  the  blood  coagulates,  or  a  portion  of  it  gathers  into  a  thick  cldl 
ealled  the  crassamenUmu  &id  the  remaining  portion  is  a  thin,  tran- 
sparent fluid  of  a  greenijih  or  yellowish  appearance  and  saltish  taste,* 
and  is  called  semm.  By  washing  the  clot  freely  in  water,  its  coloring 
matter  is  removed,  and  it  becomes  white  and  has  a  fibrous  appearance. 
When  putrefaction  commences  in  the  blood  taken  from  the  living 
body,  it  attacks  rather  the*ooagulum  than  the  serous  portion,  and  this 
is  true  also  of  the  cUyie. 

483.  This  is  as  far  as  the  phytiologUit  can  push  his  analysis  of  the 
blood  ;  and  thia^  taken  in  connexion  with  several  important  facts  and 
phenomena  which  constantly  take  place  in  the  living  system,  justifies 
the  conclusion  that  the  blood  is  not  a  homogenous  fluid,  but  natu- 
rally consists  of  innumerable  globules  or  corpuscles  of  animaized 
matter  held  in  a  fluid  state  by  an  aqueous  menstruum,  or  diluent,  and 
that  the  vitality  of  the  blood  wholly  resides  in  the  globules. 

484.  I  have  said  (440),  that  water  appears  to  pass  from  the  stomach 
Into  the  circulation  with  very  little  if  any  change ;  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  foct,  that  all  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  body  i>our  their  con- 
tents of  every  kind,  whether  assimilated  or  not,  whether  salutary  or 
deleterious,  into  th?  veins.  It  is  also  well  known  that  large  quan- 
tities of  water,  holding  saline  substances  in  solution,  may  be  injected 
directly  into  the  veins  of  living  animals  without  destroying  life. 
Castor-oil  and  other  medicinal  substances  may  likewise  be  intr^uced 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  alcohol  and  other  poisonous  substances  pass 
unchanged  from  the  stomach,  and  mingle  with  the  blood  (448) .  Indeed, 
alcohol  is  sometimes  present  in  the  blood  in  so  large  a  quantity  and 
80  concentrated  a  form,  as  not  only  to  be  readily  detected  by  the 
senses  of  smell  and  taste,  but  also  to  bum  freely  with  a  blue  flame 
when  touched  by  a  lighted  candle.  When  death  is  caused  by  light- 
ning, it  is  well  known  that  the  blood  remains  in  a  fluid  state  incapable 
of  coagulating ;  and  in  several  forms  of  malignant  putrid  fever,  the  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood  are  broken  down  and  lose  the  power  of  coagulating 

(482) ;  and  in  some  instances  there  are  manifest  evidences  that  pnter- 
faction  has  commenced  in  the  globules  of  the  blood  before  the  life  of  the 
body  is  extinct. 

485.  All  these  fiicts  seem  to  prove  conclusively,  that  the  blood  cannov 
be  a  homogenous  fluid,  and  that  the  serum  of  the  blood  cannot  possess 
any  degree  of  vitality ;  and  they  leave  little  room  to  doubt,  that  whas 
is  call^  Uie  coloring  matter  wnich  surrounds  the  vitalized  globules 
(  481),  is  intended  to  skidd  them  from  the  pernicious  properties  or  influences 
of  stish  foreign  nuxiters  as  may  find  their  way  into  the  blood-vessds^  and 
become  mixed  widi  the  sertan  of  the  Uood.  While  the  animalized  cor- 
puscles remain  in  the  lacteals  and  other  vessels,  where,  in  the  normal 
state  of  the  system,  chidy  assimilated  fluids  are  permitted  to  enter,  they 
are  not  invested  with  those  pellicles  or  coverings  which  become  i^  in 
the  lungs,  or  at  least  not  until  they  reach  the  thoracic  duct  (459),  and 

are  about  to  pass  into  the  veins ;  and  when  they  finally  enter  into  the 

*  Itiaifynd  xneans  oertain  that  tlie  aaltldi  taato  of  ^)v«  ««rsav^  tlie  blood  is  not 
S^oUy  attrthutable  to  the  dietetic  use  of  salt.    Dr.  JamoA,  iomiecV!  ^i  \2ci%\^^\fe^ 
wg  Mimjr,  infyrmed  me  In  the  summer  ot  !»»,  1iv».t  \iv««o\^«c%  wv^«i  wiaaXA 
■•»  Aootleni  naed  no  salt  with  their  food  wYien  \i«  ^iraa  "srttti  ^toam,  wi^  \X^  iite 
*■  nflCr  Aonailiito  ponpinUlon  to  be  as  tcee  tcom  tJ»  Uate  ot  «a^'t  *avs»^«^^^- 
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ammgements  of  organized  stmctare,  they  are  again  divested  of  those 
tonics ;  and  hence  it  appears  that  they  are  only  thus  covered  while 
traveiiing  in  the  common  highway  of  the  circulation,  where  thev  are 
eontinuaUy  exposed  to  the  contact  and  influence  of  foreign  and  un- 
assimilated  substances. 

486.  It  is  probably  from  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood  mainly,  tnat 
the  excrementitious  secretions  and  exhalations  are  made ;  and  the 
impurities  which  sometimes  accumulate  in  the  blood  firom  special  or 

general  derangement  of  function,  are  probably  contained  in  thiS'  mem- 
rane  ;  and  it  is  pi*8sible  that  they  exert  their  deleterious  influence  first 
on  the  nervous  tissue  of  the  blood-vessels  (230),  and  through  them 
on  the  nerves  of  organic  life  generally,  producing  irritation  and  morbid 
affection,  which  involves  the  blood-vessels,  and  by  them  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  living  globules  of  the  blood,  and  thus  producing  a 
general  fever,  which  is  modified  in  tjrpe  and  symptoms  by  various  circum- 
stances. Hence,  the  intense  thirst  which  usually  attends  a  fever,  and 
whicJi  may  be  an  instinctive  demand  for  water  to  clisplace  the  offensive 
lemm  and  allay  the  preternatural  heat  and  action ;  and  hence  also 
the  interesting  fact,  than  pure  soft  water,  freely  administered,  is  deci- 
dedly the  most  efficient  febrifuge  in  nature.  The  most  violent  fevers 
have  been  subdued  by  it  with  astonishing  rapidity,  when  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  medical  practice  had  proved  utterly  ineffectuaL  I 
confess,  however,  that  this  is  mere  speculation ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  corroborated  by  all  known  facts  relating  te  the  subject.  Yet  I 
do  not  by  any  means  suggest  this  as  a  nniveiisal  theory  of  fever,  but 
merely  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  fever  is  induced. 

▲NIMAL  HEAT. 

487.  The  temperature  of  the  human  blood,  I  have  said  (129),  is,  in 
a  healthy  state*  of  the  body,  ordinarily  about  98  degrees  FaK.  It  rises 
above  and  falls  below  this  point,  some  few  degrees  in  particular  states 
of  disease  ;  but  in  the  vigorous  health  of  the  body,  the  differences  in 
external  temperature  seem  to  have  very  little  effect  on  it,  the  blood 
being  always  about  the  same  temperature  whether  the  individual  is 
travelling  upon  the  polar  seas  or  under  the  meridian  line. 

488.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  animal  heat,  on 
the  principles  of  inorganic  chemistry ;  and  no  one  of  them,  as  I  have 
already  observed  (466,  467),  has  been  more  ingeniously  constructed  and 
more  plausibly  supported  than  that  of  Mr.  Crawford,  and  no  one  has 
b^n  so  generally  received.    And  even  yet,  though  the  essential  de- 
fects of  Mr.  Crawford's  theory  have  been  demonstrated,  many  physi<>- 
logists  seem  disposed  to  cling  to  the  notion  that  respiration  is  in  some 
way  or  other  the  immediate  source  of  animal  heat,  because  there  appears 
to  be  a  close  relation,  say  they,  between  the  degree  of  heat  in  the  body 
and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed.    But  this  reasoning  appears  to 
me  to  be  very  inconclusive.     We  have  seen  that  the  vital  properties 
which  constitute  the  functional  powers  of  all  the  tissues  and  organs  m 
the  body,  are  rapidly  exhausted  by  action,  and  that  they  axete'^V^'DA!^^ 
entirely  bj^i?©  constant  sapply  of  ireah  portions  of  artenaX\Aoo^  W^. 
TZ/s  supply  being  withheld,  the  moscles  soon  lose  thQvr  suaQep^^V^^-l 

J!^J^f^'°"^"1^ff'°''^''''^.^.^  tieir  power  of  contifMitiVW^  \  X.^'fe  ^^- 
sona/  power  of  the  nerves  13  immediately  aiispended^  %ikd  W  iifist^wj 
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power  is  rerj  soon  lost  (461).  We  have  fieed  also,  that  the  blood 
ca'anot  be  parified,  renovated,  and  fitted  for  the  replenishment  of  the 
eschaostions  of  the  system,  without  the  ftmction  of  respiration,  and  that 
oxygen  is  essential  to  this  fnnction  (472).  In  this  view  of  the  subject, 
oxygen  is  certainly  essential  to  the  calorific  function  or  the  production 
of  animal  heat,  bat  not  as  a  chemical  element  depending  on  its  chemical 
properties  and  combinations  (189). 

489.  Animal  heat,  like  voluntary  animal  phosphorescence  and  elec- 
tricity, is  most  nnquestionably  a  result  of  vital  function,  depending 
immediately  on  the  vital  properties  and  functional  powers  of  the  nerves 
of  organic  life  (228).  Whatever,  ther^ore,  impairs  the  health  of  the 
system  of  nerves,  diminishes  the  power  of  the  living  body  to  regulate 
its  own  temperature.  Hence  spirit-drinkers,  except  when  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  alcoholic  stimulus,  have  less  power  to  resist 
cold,  in  proportion  as  tlie  health  of  their  nervous  system  has  been 
impaired  by  the  poison.  Indigestion  also,  and  all  other  difficulties  of 
the  stomach  and  intestinal  tube,  connected  with  the  general  condition  of 
the  nerves  of  organic  life,  diminish  the  vital  powers  of  reaction  against 
cold.  Whether  the  production  of  animal  heat«  therefore,  be  a  process 
of  secretion,  or  a  function  peculiar  to  itself,  or  nearly  resembling  that 
of  animal  phosphorescence  and  electricity,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say ; 
bat  I  am  entirely  confident  that  it  is  purely  a  vital  function,  depending 
immediately  on  the  vital  properties  and  functional  powers  of  the 
nerves  of  organic  life. 

490.  The  relaxing  and  debilitating  effects  of  continued  heat,  always 
diminish  the  power  of  the  body  to  sustain  sudden  and  severe  cold. 
They  also  diminish  the  powers  of  digestion  and  general  nutrition, 
and  render  the  system  more  susceptible  of  injury  from  dietetic  irre- 
golarities  and  excesses ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  except  in  special  cases 
of  disease,  continued  cold  weather,  if  it  be  not  too  intense,  invigorates 
all  the  functional  powers  of  the  body,  increasing  greatly  its  ability  to 
generate  heat  and  maintain  a  uniform  temperature,  and  commensurately 
Increasing  the  powers  of  digestion  and  general  nutrition ;  but  sudden 
and  extreme  cold  depresses  all  the  nhysiological  powers  of  the  system. 

491.  Heat,  I  have  sidd  (129),  radiates  from  the  living  body  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  does  from  inorganic  bodies;  hence,  as  a  general  fietct, 
the  temperature  of  living  bodies  is  lower  near  the  surface  than  in  the 
more  central  parts ;  but  this  by  no  means  sustidns  the  conjecture  that 
the  calorific  function  is  pecnliar  to  the  internal  parts.  It  is  probably 
not  peculiar  to  any  particular  part  of  the  system,  bat  is  as  universal  as 
the  distribution  of  the  nerves  of  organic  life  and  the  blood-vessels. 

492.  The  interests  of  the  vital  economy  seem  to  require  that  the 
blood  under  the  vital  eontrol  should  be  easily  preserved  in  a  state  of 
fluidity,  and  at  the  i^me  time  be  capable  of  becoming  solid  wiUi 
ease.  And  it  appears  from  numerous  experiments  that  the  blood  most 
readily  coagulates  at  its  natural  temperature  of  98  degrees  Fah,^  and 
iAat  any  considerable  variation  from  this  point  impairs  and   even 

deatroya  its  coagalaUng  power. 

HTITRITIOIl. 

th   f^  -^^^  hlood  being  distributed  by  lb©  m\«cV»\.o  ^^^rj-^iM^  ^\ 
wc  iHxjy  which  requiiea  nooriahmeut  {^h)^  \a  wgolsxXi  «ft\iKJ^fvaJ«^ 
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•ooordiiig  to  the  wants  of  the  several  parts ;  and  with  most  nnde- 
▼iating  accoiaoy  and  integrity,  every  structare  is  fhmishcd  with  fi-esh 
supplies  of  its  own  proper  snbetanoe.    The  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments* 
tendons,  membranes,  muscles,  and  nerves,  all  continoally  receive  new 
portions  of  homogenous  matter,  elaborated  by  the  vital  processes  from 
one  and  the  same  current  of  blood.    How  these  ultimate  processes  of 
assimilation  or  structure  are  effected  is  wholly  unknown.    Various  con- 
jectures have  been  advanced  on  the  subject,  but  they  have  begun  and 
ended  in   gueraing  and  hypothesis.    I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
notion  (480),  which  attributes  to  the  ultimate  vessels  the  office  of  strain- 
tn,  that  merely  separate  flrom  the  blood  substances  already  formed  in 
thnt  dommon  fluid  ;  yet  it  is  well  known  that  not  a  trace  of  gelatin  has 
e?er  been  found  in  the  blood,  although  this  substance  probably  outers 
more  extensively  into  the  solid  forms  of  matter  than  any  other. in  the 
body.    Some  physiologists,  as  I  have  said  (875),  have  imagined  that 
tiiere  is  a  system  of  vessels  called  exhalants  connected  with  the  capil- 
laij  system,  which  perform  the  ultimate  processes  of  nutrition.    Other 
and  very  eminent  physiologists  suppose  that  the  capillary  extremities 
of  the  arteries  secrete  and  deposite  in  its  proper  place  and  manner  the 
mbstance  of  each  particular  structure  in  the  body ;  and  they  assure 
OS  that,  with  the  utmost  powers  of  the  microscope,  they  are  unable  to 
detect  any  difference  between  the  vessels  which  secrate  one  substance 
and  those  which  secrete  another ;  that  even  those  which  supply  the  teeth 
and  those  which  support  the  brain  appear  extremely  alike ;  and  yet  the 
sabetances  which  they  secrete  from  the  same  blood  are  as  extremely 
unlike  as  any  two  in  nature.    The  vessels  which  form  and  nourish  the 
cartilages,  ligaments,  tendons,  serous  membrane,  etc.,  are  said  to  cir- 
culate only  white  blood  (185),  and  some  have  supposed  it  is  because 
they  are  too  small  to  circulate  the  red  globules ;  but  this  is  a  mere 
conjecture,  and  the  reason  assigned  is  of  quite  too  mechanical  a  nature 
for  a  physiological  explanation. 

494.  From  the  commencement  of  chymification  to  the  ultimate  Amo- 
tion of  structure,  therefore,  and  indeea  to  the  ultimate  function  of  de- 
composition and  elimination  of  the  effete  or  worn  out  matter  of  the 
body,  all  the  changes  are  unquesticnably  effected  by  the  processes  of 
vital  chemistry,  which  decompose  the  simplest  known  forms  of  matter 
(189),  and  whose  analvtical  and  syntheticial  operations  are  governed  by 
laws  peculiar  to  vitality,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  affinities  oi 
inorganic  chemistry  (121— 128). 

495.  Besides  supplying  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  body  by  the 
general  function  of  nutrition,  the  vital  economy  possesses  the  power, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  repairing-  the  injuries  which  are  done  to  it  by 
physical  violence.  If  a  bone  1^  broken,  or  a  muscle  or  a  nerve  be 
wounded,  and  if  the  system  be  in  a  proper  state  of  health,  the  vital 
economy  immediately  sets  about  healing  the  breach.  The  blood 
which  flows  from  the  wounded  vessels,  by  a  law  of  the  economy, 
coagulates  in  the  breach,  for  the  double  pur^so  of  stanching  the 
wound,  and  of  forming  a  matrix  for  the  regeneration  oi  l\ie  v^tl^.  N  «xi 
sooD  zojnate  vessels  shoot  out  from  the  living  parts  inlo  t\ift  <s.o«ki®3JLXME^ 

of  the  blood,  and  immediately  commence  their  oi>eta\i\ona,wi<^^«^5^ 

nenroas  ButeUuwe  to  heal  the  woaaded  nerve*  etc.    Bvl\.  \.\i^  NV«k\ 
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economy  fieems  not  to  possess  the  power  of  reproducing  the^rne  muscle 
(201),  und  therefore  when  any  fleshy  part  has  been  wounded,  its  br€»di 
is  repaired  by  a  gelatinous  substance  which  gradually  becomes  hard, 
and  sometimes  assumes  something  of  the  fibrous  appearance.  It  how- 
erer  so  perfectly  unites  the  divided  muscles  as  to  restore  its  functional 
power. 

496.  In  this  wonderful  process  of  healing,  the  little  vessels  employed 
In  furnishing  the  matter  for  the  several  structures  »eem  to  know  precisely 
where  to  commence  and  where  to  end  their  labors ;  and  unless  ^sturbed 
and  driven  to  irregularoperations  by  irritating  causes,  they  never  leave 
their  labor  incomplete,  nor  go  beyond  the  proper  bounds.  But  under 
the  constant  abuses  of  the  body,  when  the  nerves  of  organic  lil^  are 
continually  tortured,  and  the  vital  economy  generally  disturbed,  by 
the  umhealthy  habits  of  the  individual,  not  only  in  the  process  oif 
healing  a  wounded  part,  but  in  the  ordinary  function  of  nutrition,  sub- 
stances will  be  misplaced  or  imperfectly  elaborated,  and  diseased 
structure  will  be  the  result 

SBCEETION. 

497.  The  common  current  of  blood  from  which  the  solids  of  the  body 
are  elaborated,  is  also  the  source  from  which  the  dififerent  vessels  (818) 
and  follicles  (833)  and  glands  (334)  exhale  or  secrete  (830)  the  aqueous 
fluid  or  vapor  which  everywhere  perspures  from  the  external  skin,  and 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  cavity  (339)  and  of  the 
lungs  and  nose  and  ears  and  eyes  and  every  other  part ;  and  that  which 
exhales  from  the  serous  membrane  of  the  closed  cavities  (178),  and. 
moistens  and  lubricates  the  heart  (868)  and  all  other  organs  and  parts  in 
the  thorax  and  abdomen  (175) ;  and  that  which  moistens  the  brain 
(272)  and  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  the  glairy  fluid  which  lubricate 
the  joints  (186;  and  the  tendons,  etc.  (195) ;  and  the  serous  fluid  of  the 
proper  cellular  tissue  (171) ;  and  the  adipose  matter  (178)  of  the  same 
tissue  (498) ;  and  the  marrow  of  the  bones  (179) ;  and  the  humors  c^  the 
eye  (409) ;  and  the  mucus  (833)  which  everywhere  lubricates  the  sur- 
face, and  imbeds  and  protects  the  delicate  vessels  and  nerves  of  the 
mucous  membrane  (339)  and  external  skin  (187) ;  and  the  oily  matter 
which  anoints  the  skin  and  hair  (421) ;  and  the  wax  of  the  ears  (888)  : 
and  the  tears  (418),  and  the  saliva  (340),  and  the  gastric  juice  (332),  and 
the  pancreatic  fluid  (447),  and  the  bile  (451),  and  the  secretion  of  the 
kidneys,  and  every  other  secreted  and  excreted  fluid  and  substances  of 
the  bodv,  which  are  subservient  to  the  lubricating  and  solvent  purposes 
of  the  vital  economy,  or  are  eliminated  from  the  vital  domain  for  the 
purposes  of  purification.  But  how  these  secretions  are  effected,  we 
know  as  little  as  we  do  how  the  substances  which  enter  into  the 
solid  structures  are  produced.  All  that  Is  known  on  the  subject,  how- 
ever,  warrants  the  conclusion  that  the  vital  forces  possess  something 
like  a  transmuting  power  (62),  as  they  continually  elaborate  from  a 

/bvr  kfnds,  and  even  from  a  single  article  of  food  and  the  atmospheric 

A/r,  all  the  different  substances  of  the  body,  with  natures  and  properties 

^  diversified^  80  dififerent ;  and  whicYi  wYkeu  wi«\^i^Vi^  t\ie  chemist. 

^abrd  many  sabstances  which  cannot  \«  «ccou\iVfts\.lQit  feota.  %.\i'^xJsA\i5t 

^i>t^ned  in  the  blood,  nor  upon  wiy  )aiav\i  v^ttfi\v\<a  ^i  Oci^jivi^ 

Kr«/*  and  combination.    All  theM  wib«\«Ml»\»J'^^*»^^v^^ 
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analvflcd,  and  the  cnemicui  resultR  precisely  atated,  bat  withoat  an/ 
advantage  to  physiology  or  therapeutics  (431). 

498.  Cooccrning  the  adipose  matter,  or  fat,  which  transudes  from 
the  arterial   capillaries,  or  is  in  some  other  manner  deposited  in 
many   parts   of  the  cellular    tissue    (178,  497),   different   opinions 
have  been  entertained.    It  is  contained  in   little  cells,  which  vary 
exceedingly  in  size,  form,  and  disposition^  and  which  do  not  commu- 
nicate with  each  other.    It  is  said  to  be  alwa^t  foUTai  in  the  cellular 
'       tissue  of  the  orbits  of  the  eyes*  the  sules  of  the  feet)  the  pulp  of  the 
fingers  and  that  of  the  toes ;  and  to  \Mi  frequently  found,  and  sometimes 
&  great  abundance,  in  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  skin,  and  in  that 
which  surrounds  the  heart,  kidneys,  etc. ;  while  in  the  eyelids,  the  in- 
terior of  the  skull   of  the  brain,  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  lungs,  intestinal 
canal,  glands,  and  some  other  parts,  it  is  never  found,  except  as  the 
effect  of  disease.    The  quantity  of  this  oily  matter  or  fat  in  the  humau 
body  varies  greatly  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual 
at  different  times  (178).    In  some  instances  it  constitutes  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  whole  body.    Vari- 
008  opinions  have  been  entertained  in  regard  to  the  use  of  this  sub- 
stance in  the  animal  organic  economy.    In  the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  and  other  parts  where  it  is  most  invariably  found,  it  is 
supposed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  elastic  cushions,  giving  facility  to 
movements,  diminishing  the  effect  of  pressure,  etc.    Under  the  skin,  it 
is  supposed,  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  to  assist  in  preserving  the 
natural  lemperature  of  the  body,  and  protecting  the  vital  domain  from 
the  effects  of  severe  cold ;  and  generally  it  is  thought  to  be  subservient 
in  some  measure  to  the  lubrication  of  the  solids  ;  and  also  to  prevent 
excessive  sensibility*    It  is,   moreover,  a  prevailing  opinion  among 
physiologists,  that  the  disposition  of  this  matter  in  the  cellular  tissue 
is  a  provision  of  nature  against  the  emergencies  of  famine.    They  sup- 
pose that  when,  by  any  means,  the  food  of  an  animal  is  long  cut  off,  as 
»<i  the  case  of  hibernation  or  torpor  through  the  winter,  the  vital  eco- 
nomy lays  bold  of  its  adipose  deposits,  as  bees  do  upon  their  honey, 
and  reconverts  it  into  blood  for  the  nourishment  of  the  system  ;  and 
this  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  bear  and  other  hibernating 
animals,  on  entering  into  the  torpid  state  for  the  winter,  have  gene- 
rally a  considerable  quantity  of  tat  in  their  bodies,  and  that  when  they 
come  out  in  the  spring,  it  is  all  gone,  and  they  are  exceedingly  lean. 
But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  conclusive.    If  an  ox  be  stall-i->'i  till  he 
becomes  very  fat,  and  then  put  to  hard  labor  for  several  months,  he 
will  lose  a  large  proportion  of  his  fat,  even  though  he  be  as  highly  fed 
during  the  whole  time  of  his  labor  as  he  was  in  the  stall,  and  receive 
all  the  food  that  he  will  eat,  and  all  that  his  vital  economy  can  health- 
fully dispose  of.    But  in  thiflFcasQ  it  will  hardly  be  said  that  the  adi- 
pose matter  is  re-absorbed  for  the  nourishment  of  the  system.    Again, 
if  the  fat  be  designed  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body  during  pro- 
tracted fasts,  etc.,  then  if  a  very  fat  man,  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  is 
ordinarily  considered  good  health,  and  a  lean  man  in  gooOi  \\e«Cv\Xi^  \ivi 
Bhut  up  together,^  and  condemned,  to  die  of  gtarvalVoYi,  \.\iti  ^viX  xsvsiA\ 
ought  to  diminisb  in  weight  much  more  slowly,  and  to  Vive  cc>\i^\^^t- 
abJj-  longer  than  the  lean  man;  but  directly  the  conU^y  o".  \.Vv\^\^ 
true.    The  lean  man  will  lose  in  weight  much  more  aWy,  m^  Vw' 
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several  days  longer  than  the  fat  man,  iu  spite  of  all  the  noarishmont 
which  the  latter  may  derive  from  liis  adipose  depositea. 

499.  That  the  adipose  matter  of  perfectly  healthy  bodies,  like  the 
raan"ow.of  the  bones  (179)  is  subservient  to  some  important  purposes 
in  the  organic  economy,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
infer  from  any  known  facts  relating  to  it,  that  its  extensive  accumula- 
tion in  the  cellular  tissue  is  a  provision  of  nature  for  nutrient  pur- 
])Oses,  nor  that  it  is  employed  for  such  purposes  during  long  fasts. 
We  have  seen  (314)  that  in  the  grand  operations  of  the  vital  economy, 
the  two  great  processes  of  composition  and  decomposition  are  conti- 
uually  going  on :  new  matter  is  constantly  added  by  the  general  func- 
tion of  nutrition  to  every  structure  and  substance  of  the  body,  and  old 
matter  is  constantly  withdrawn  and  eliminated  by  the  general  function 
of  absorption  and  excretion,  from  every  structure  and  substance.    In  a 
perfectly  healthy  state  of  the  system,  while  the  functional  power  and 
integrity  of  all  the  organs  is  preserved,  a  nice  equilibrium  is  always 
maintained  between  the  two  great  processes.    But  if  from  excessive 
alimentation,  want  of  exercise,  or  any  other  cause,  this  equilibrium  be 
destroyed,  and  the  function  of  nutrition  becomes  excessive,  disease  in 
some  form  or  other  must  speedily  result,  or  the  vital  economy  must 
have  some  extraordinary  mode  of  relief.    More  nutritious  matter  is 
received  into  the  vital  domain  than  the  wants  of  the  vital  economy 
demand,  and  more  than  its  'powers  can  regularly  dispose  of.    None  of 
the  regular  tissues  or  structures  of  the  system  can  incorporate  it,  and 
it  cannot  be  eliminated  from  the  vital  domain  as  fast  as  it  is  received. 
In  this  exigency  it  must  be  disposed  of  in  the  safest  manner  possible, 
as  a  temporary  resource.    The  cellular  tissue,  we  have  seen  (158),  is 
the  lowest  order  of  animal  structure ;  the  lowest  in  vital  endowment 
and  functional  chai*acter ;  and  of  all  the  forms  of  this  general  structure, 
that  in  which  the  adipose  matter  is  deposited  (178),  is  the  lowest 
species.    In  the  cells  of  this  loose  tissue,  which  is  simply  employed  as 
a  kind  of  web  to  connect  other  and  more  important  tissues  and  parts 
(171),  the  vital  economy,  therefore,  may,  with  greatest  safety,  in  itp 
particular  e'^ergencies,  deposite  for  a  time  whatever  substances  it  is 
obliged  to  dispose  of  in  the  most  expeditious  and  convenient  mannei, 
and  which  it  is  not  able  to  eliminate  from  the  vital  domain  ;  for  in 
these  cells,  such  substances  are  at  the  greatest  remove  from  any 
important  vital  power  or  function  that  they  can  be  within  the  do- 
main; and  hence  it  is  that  such  substances  are    deposited   in   this 
tissue;  and  some  of  the  substances  which  are  deposited  here,  and  in 
some  cases  retained  for  years,  are  of  the  most  deleterious  character,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter  (1265).    Is  it  not  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
adipose  matter  which  results  from  excessive  alimentation,  is  tempo- 
rarily deposited  in  the  cellular  tissue  as  a  necessary  expedient  of  the 
vital  economy  in  its  emergency  ? 

600.  It  is  a  general  law  of  the  vital  economy,  that  when  by  any 

means  the  general  function  of  decomposition  exceeds  that  of  composi- 

t/on  or  nutrition,  thedecoroposingabsorbents  always  first  lay  hold  of  and 

remove  those  substances  which  are  oK  \eaRl  \x?.^  \.o  the  economy ;  and 

hence  all  morbid  accumulations,  sucVi  aawetva,  Ivxmw^i,  ^^^^^^^"&^  ^jJwi.., 

rapidly  dimiDished  and  often  whoWy  temo\c^  >i:v\vV«v:  's.w'i^^  w^Sl 

^6ed  abstinence  and  fasting.    Wbeu  by  wa.  ^^cft^^  <A  VV^  \j,^>issw^ 
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been  deposited  in  the  cellular  tissue,  therefore,  if  active  exercise  be 
~  GouRiderably  increased,  or  the  quantity  oi'  food  be  cousiderably  dimi- 
nished, the  decomposing  and  eliminating  organs  of  the  system,  by  all 
that  their  functions  are  relatively  increased  upon  that  of  nutrition, 
will  be  employed  in  first  removing  the  a<lipose  matter,  in  order  to 
restore  the  system  to  the  most  perfectly  healthy  condition. 

601.  The  accumulation  of  adipose  matter  in  the  human  body,  there- 
fore, always  evinces  more  or  less  of  diseased  action  in  some  of  the  organs 
concerned  in  the  general  function  of  nutrition,  and  can  only  be  carried 
to  a  very  limited  extent  without  degenerating  into  serious  disease, 
terminating  either  in  morbid  obesity,  dropsy,  or  apoplexy,  or  reacting 
with  violence  on  some  of  the  organs  belon&fing  to  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus. Hence  the  notorious  fact,  that  almost  every  animal  which  is 
f&tted  and  killed  for  human  food,  is  actually  in  a  state  of  disease  when 
butchered.  It  is  extremely  diificult,  indeed  nearly  impossible,  to  find 
in  the  butchers'  markets  cf  any  of  our  cities  a  peifectly  healthy  liver 
from  a  fatted  animal ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  for 
fotted  hogs  to  die  of  disease  when  just  about  to  be  killed  for  the 
market. 

SIZE  OT  THE  BODT,   DETERMINATE. 

502.  But  since,  by  the  general  function  of  nutrition,  new  matter  is 
oontinually  supplied  to  every  structure  and  subsfance  in  the  body, 
from  the  commencement  of  our  existence  till  death  closes  our  temporal 
career,  why  do  not  our  bodies  continue  to  increase  in  size  as  long  as  we 
live  ?    Why  should  they  grow  from  the  infantile  form  to  the  stature 
of  manhood,  and  then  entirely  cease  to  grow,  and  remain,  with  slight 
variations  of  bulk,  at  a  fixed  size  through  life  ?  The  general  economy 
of  untrition  by  which  the  body  attains  to  the  ordinary  stature  of  man, 
so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  continues  its  operations  through  life.    What 
then  defines  the  proportions  of  our  bodies  and  fixes  the  limits  of  our 
growth  ?    Human  science  can  make  no  determinate  reply  to  these  in- 
terrogations ;  and  in  his  attempts  to  answer  them,  the  physiologist 
can  only  reason  from  the  general  laws  peculiar  to  living  bodies,  and 
from  the  phenomena,  facts,  and  analogies,  which  indicate  the  laws  that 
govern  the   development  and  determine  the  form  and  size  of  all  or- 
ganized bodies.    My  own  views  on  this  interesting  point  will  be  pre- 
sented in  a  subsequent  lecture.    Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  the 
difficulty  in  the  case  is  not  in  accounting  for  the  matter  which  is 
constantly  supplied  to  the  body  by  the  function  of  nutrition.    Because, 
as  we  have  just  seen  (499),  there  is  in  all  living  bodies  an  economy  of 
decomposition  and  elimination  as  extensive  as  that  of  nutrition.    But 
this  economy  is  in  active  operation  during  the  whole  period  of  growth, 
as  well  as  in  subsequent  life ;  (.nd  the  question  is,  why,  under  the 
active  and  simultaneous  operations  of  the  composing  and  decomposing 
processes,  the  body  should  grow  to  a  certain  size,  and  then  entirely  ceuse 
to  grow,  and  the  two  processes,  as  a  general  fact,  balance  each  other 
ever  after  ? — or  if  they  do  not,  disease  in  some  form  or  other  necessarily 
results.    In  some  rare  instance^  it  ia  true,  the  human  body  coT^\ivi\\ie,% 
to  increase  in  buJkf  till  U  becomes  hii  enormous  and  6Yiape\ea&\iv«iS&^^^ 
In  the  case  of  Daniel  Lambert  and  others.     But  Ihefte  are  a\wa.N^  e«JS,«^ 
afdueaae,  and  the  subject  seldom  reaches  the  iniddVe  period  ol  W^t^^^ 
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Indeed,  as  I  have  Raid  (501),  all  obesity  or  corpalence  fs  a  species  of 
disease,  and  denotes  a  want  of  integrity  in  some  of  the  functions  of  the 
system. 

DECOMPOSITION. 

508.  The  general  process  of  decomposition  is  supposed  to  bo  effected 
principally  by  the  lymphatics  proper  (887,  888),  which,  as  we  have 
Been  (385),  arise  from  every  snrface  and  portion  of  the  body ;  so  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  particle  of  matter  belonging  to  the  whole  organic 
system  which  is  not  within  the  reach  of  their  action ;  and  they  are 
supposed  to  be  continually  acting  on  every  structure  and  8ubs;\ince 
in  the  body  where  the  fiinction  of  nutrition  is  performed,  gradually 
decomposing  and  resolving  to  a  limpid  fluid  called  the  lymphj  the 
hardest  bones  as  well  as  the  softest  structures  and  still  less  consistent 
secretions  and  fluids  of  the  system.    And  thus,  by  the  constant  and 
regcdar  operations  of  the  nutritive  organs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
lympathics  on  the  other,  every  structure  in  the  living  body  is  continu- 
ally and  simultaneously  undergoing  the  processes  of  composition  and 
decomi>osition,  of  renovation  and  decay  (814)  499).    Particle  by  par- 
ticle of  new  matter  is  constantly  added  to  every  structure,  from  the 
fluid  blood ;  and  at  the  same  time,  particle  by  particle  of  old  matter 
is  constantly  absorbed  from  every  structure,  and  converted  to  the  fluid 
lymph.     So  that  while  the  organic  constitution  and  physiological 
identity  of  every  structure  and  of  the  whole  system  remain  permanent 
through  life,  a  continual  change  is  taking  place  in  the  partides  of 
matter  of  which  our  bodies  are  composed ;  and,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  some  physiologists^  an  entire  change  of  all  the  matter  in  oup 
bodies  is  completed  as  often  as  once  in  seven  years  (314). 

504.  Besides  thus  regularly  absorbing  the  substance  of  the  varions 
structures,  secretions,  exhalations,  etc.,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
vital  domain,  the  lympathics  are  cdso  supposed  to  absorb  the  pus  and 
other  kinds  of  matter  whidi  disease  may  cause  to  form  or  accumulate 
in  any  part  of  the  system.  If  fluids  accumulate  in  any  of  the  closed 
cavities,  these  vessels  are  supposed  to  be  the  organs  by  which  they  are 
tf^n  up  and  removed ;  and  it  is  likewise  supposed  by  some  that  they 
are  the  organs  which  in  the  lungs  and  external  skin  absorb  the  infec- 
tious and  pestilential  properties  of  an  impure  atmosphere^  and  other 
foreign  matters.  Bat  this  last  opinion  may  be  considered  questionable 
(441,  442). 

505.  Tne  lymph  has  been  regarded  by  some  physiologists  as  wholly 
excrementitious  matter,  which  is  returned  to  the  circulation  only  for 
the  pmrpose  of  being  presented  to  the  excretory  oigans  which  elimi- 
nate the  impurities  of  the  blood*  Others  consider  it  as  of  a  veiy  differ- 
ent duuracter  and  destiny.  They  say  that  the  lymphatics,  like  the 
lacteals  (455),  possess  an  assimilating  power.to  a  high  degree,  and  that 
all  the  substances  which  they  absorb  of  every  description,  are  converted 

into  a  iSnid  closely  resembling  the  chyle  (459),  but  of  a  more  refined 

and  sabJImated  quality;  and  that  it  is  returned  to  the  pulmonary  and 

ifener&l  circulation^  to  be  appropriated  to  t\i<&  most  delicate  and  ele- 

y»ted parpoaes  of  nutrition.     The  cortectnesa  oi  \»\iia  o^\mwi^\iwi^«^ 

^  somewhat  doabtfal.     The  lympathics  eviAenA^  -^o«^^  wi  ^m^tdSax- 

^wer  (441),  by  which  they  couvett  maay,  Vi  ikQ(^  «S\,  ^1  ^^e^  wi^ 
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nances  that  they  ahsort>,  into  a  nearij  homogenous  fluid,  which  mingle 
with  the  chyle  in  the  thoracic  duct,  and  passes  with  it  into  the 
hlood-vessels  (476).  And  when  supplies  of  food  in  the  alimentary 
canal  are  exceedingly  small  or  entirely  cut  off  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  lymphatics  unquestionably  become  much  more  active  than  usual, 
and  prey  upon  the  adipose  and  other  substances  of  the  body  (500), 
formmg  a  lymph  which  may  have  mauy  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
ehyle  and  blood,  and  which  may,  to  some  ea^tent,  in  such  an  emergency, 
serve  the  purposes  of  nutrition.  But  in  the  ordinary  and  undisturbed 
operations  of  the  vital  economy,  when  the  alimentary  organs  are  duly 
supplied  ^ith  food,  it  is  probable  that  the  lymph,  formed  from  the  de- 
composed matter  of  the  body,  is  mainly  if  not  entirely  an  excremen- 
titious  substance. 

DEPURATION. 

606.  The  impurities  which  are  continually  accumulating  in  the 
blood,  by  the  return  of  the  worn-out  matter  of  the  body  to  the  circu- 
lation, and  by  the  absorption  of  such  substances  as  are  unfitted  for 
the  wants  of  the  system,  are  incessantly  eliminated  or  expell«3d  from 
the  vital  domain  by  the  excretory  organs  constituted  for  the  purpose. 
The  lungs,  as  we  have  seen  (479),  are  largely  concerned  in  this  work 
of  purification.  The  liver  (460)  is  associated  in  the  same  general 
ftmction ;  and  the  kidneys  excrete  a  large  proportion  of  the  effete 
matter  and  other  impiu-ities  of  the  blood.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  alimentary  canal  also  participates  to  some  extent  in  this'  office ; 
but  the  external  skin  (331)  probably  exceeds  any  other  organ,  and  it 
has  been  supposed  to  exceed  all  the  other  depurating  organs  in  the 
system,  in  the  quantity  of  matter  which  it  eliminates.  It  is  in  some 
measure  a  respiratory  organ,  corresponding  in  function  witii  the 
lungs  (479).  Like  these,  it  continually  consumes  oxygen,  and  eli- 
minates carbonic  acid  gas  and  imperceptible  vapor;  and  at  times 
pours  forth  a  flood  of  sensible  perspiration.  Foreign  and  unassimiljted 
substances  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  cavity  are  largely  climinatei 
from  the  vital  domain  by  the  skin  ;  and  the  decomposed  matter  of  the 
body  is  continually  passing  off  through  this  portion  of  the  great  limit- 
ing Diembrane  ^330).  Since  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  opinion  has  generally  prevailed,  which  was  advanced  by 
Sanctorius,  that  the  skin  ultimately  throws  off,  in  the  form  of  insensible 
perspiration,  something  more  tban  one-half  of  all  the  matter  which 
enters  the  vital  domain.  Some  modem  physiologists  have  questioned 
the  accuracy  of  this  estimate  ;  but  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the 
skin  is  one  of  the  most  important  depurating  organs  of  the  system,  and 
that  its  healthy  condition  and  functional  integrity  are  of  immense  im- 
portance to  human  health  and  comfort. 

507.  The  depurating  organs,  as  I  have  stated  (289),  reciprocate  with 
each  other  in  function  to  a  considerable  extent,  even  in  the  healthy 
state  of  the  body,  and  in  a  diseased  condition  vicarious  function  is  often 
attempted,    Copious  perspiration  diminishes  the  Becretiou  ot  \.\i^  ^\^- 
neys,  and  on  the  other  Jiand  a  suppreaaion  of  the  cutaneous  ivxncXVyoi 
generalljr  increasea  that  of  the  kidneys.    The  skin  and  Yung^  xetvvxo- 
ca^e  in  $he  eame  manner.    Excessive  exhalations  and  excretiona  ol\.\i^ 
almwDtarj  canal  also  frequently  rpsiUt  frow  ^  BuppreBsVow  ^^  \.\i^ 
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fanction  of  the  skin,  and,  by  whatever  cause  induced,  they  are  always 
attended  with  cutaneous  depression.  But  the  welfare  of  the  particular 
parts*  as  well  as  of  the  whole  system,  requires  that  each  organ  should 
nniformly  and  vigorously  perform  the  full  measure  of  its  own  duty  ; 
because  frequent  excesses  arising  from  an  undue  determination  of  fluids 
to  any  one  part,  lead  to  debility  of  the  part,  and  often  result  in  impaired 
function,  imperfect  assimilation,  local  diseases,  and  general  injury  and 
death.  In  this  manner,  sudden  suppressions  of  the  functions  of  the 
skin  often  lead  to  diabetes  and  pulmonary  consumption,  by  causing 
undue  determinations  to  the  kidneys  and  lungs,  and  inducing  inilam- 
mation  and  permanent  disease  in  those  organs.  The  liver  also  suffers 
from  all  want  of  integrity  in  the  other  depurating  organs ;  and  its 
derangements  compel  the  skin,  and  indeed  the  whole  system,  to  make 
an  effort  to  throw  off  the  matter  which  it  should  have  eliminated.  Still 
more  excessively  morbid  and  extravagant  attempts  at  vicarious  func- 
tion take  place  when  the  mammary  glands  and  other  organs  endea- 
vor to  perform  the  duties  of  the  kidneys.  But  cases  of  this  kind 
are  very  rare  ;  frequent  enough,  however,  to  show  the  wonderful  re- 
sources of  the  vital  economy  in  extreme  emergencies,  and  also  to  de- 
monstrate the  great  importance  of  health  and  integrity  in  each  and 
every  organ. 

WEAB,   1BXPENDITUBB,  AND  DISEASE. 

608.  In  the  most  healthful  and  correct  performance  of  their  functions, 
the  several  organs  of  the  body  necessarily  suffer  some  waste  of  sub- 
stance as  well  as  expenditure  of  functional  power  (376).  But  while 
the  general  economy  of  nutrition  is  properly  sustained,  the  replenish- 
ment keeps  pace  with  the  exhaustion.  By  excesses  and  irreo^ulurities, 
however,  and  every  other  means  by  which  the  constitutional  laws 
and  functional  relations  of  the  several  organs  are  violated,  not  only  is 
the  system,  as  a  whole,  made  to  suffer,  but  the  particular  organs  are 
often  Uiade  the  seats  of  local  disease  and  suffering. 

609.  By  painful  experience,  most  of  the  human  family  who  have 
numbered  twenty  years,  know  that  the  teeth  may  become  the  seats  of 
distressing  disease  and  decay ;  the  gums  may  become  softened  and 
flaccid,  and  ulcerous,  and  otherwise  diseased.  The  tongue  and  other 
parts  in  the  mouth  are  subject  to  disease  in  a  variety  of  forms. 
The  salivary  fluid  and  mucous  secretions  may  be  rendered  extremely 
acrid  and  irritating  to  the  parts  over  which  they  pass  ;  the  salivary 
glands  may  become  inflamed,  enlarged,  indurated,  and  cancerous  ; 
the  nose,  fouces,  windpipe,  meatpipe,  and  other  surrounding  parts,  are 
liable  to  many  distressing  forms  of  disease.  The  lungs  are  subject 
to  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  general  decay ;  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels are  liable  to  enlargements,  ruptures,  ossification,  and  a  variety 
of  other  forms  of  disease.  Derangement  of  function,  formation  of 
calculi,  chronic  inflammation,  change  of  structure,  decay  of  substance, 

etc.,  mny  take  place  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  glands.     In  short, 

tAere  Is  not  an  organ,  nor  tissue,  nor  substance,  in  the  whole  vital 

domain,  which  may  not  become  diseased,  and  iptov^  Wife  ?>Q\rcGQ  of  death 

ff'  the  body.    The  bones  (186)   may  become  dt^  «ad  \i\\\X\^^  wc  NXvssj 

Joajr  ulcerate  or  mortify.     The  cartWagea  (\^V  Vv^^fe^^'^  VV^>i*  "mA 

^odona  (igs)^  niaj  also  become  dry  and  \>ii\.Wft^  a\i^\v)«»  ^Xisax  ^%ap 
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ticitjr,  'ftYid  Dssify  or  be  destroyed  ;  and  the  nerves  and  muscles  may 
aufiferVchaDge  of  structure,  and  decay  of  substance. 

510.  Tbei-e  are  many  external  and  foreign  causes,  as  well  as  in- 
ternal disturbances,  by  which  these  diseases  are  induced,  and  which 
act  upon  the  system  at  dlfiferent  points  and  in  various  modes.  But 
the  alimentary  cavity  is  the  principal  avenue  through  which  the  causes 
of  disease  commit  their  depredations  on  the  vital  domain ;  the  stomach 
is  peculiarly  a  centre  of  irritation  and  starting  point  of  disease  to  the 
whole  body.  It  is  continually  liable  to  be  disturbed  and  irritated  in 
itself,  and  always  communicates  its  irritations  more  or  less  extensively 
and  powerfully  to  other  organs  (297,  298).  The  means  by  which  its 
own  function  is  disturbed  and  impaired,  anrl  itself  made  the  seat  of 
disease,  are  very  numerous.  Substances  of  every  kind,  which  are  not 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  vital  economy,  if  introduc(id  into  the 
stomach,  become  the  causes  of  a  degree  of  irritation,  always  propor- 
tionate to  the  offensiveness  of  their  character.  Alimentary  substances 
which  are  in  themselves  proper,  if  introduced  into  the  stomach  in  an 
improper  quantity  or  condition,  or  at  an  improper  time,  or  without 
suitable  mastication  and  insalivation  (426),  necessarily  become  the 
causes  of  irritation,  leading  to  local  and  general  disease.  The  pas- 
sions of  every  kincl,  and  especially  the  painful  and  the  violent,  all 
mental  excitements,  and  severe  mental  application  (304),  more  or  less 
aflfect  the  condition  and  function  of  the  stomach,  and  often  most  inju- 
riously ;  and  if  frequently  repeated  or  long  continued,  thoy  debilitate 
the  organ,  and  deveiope  in  it  a  high  degree  of  morbid  irritability  ;  some- 
times inducing  inflammation,  chronic  and  acute.  In  short,  whatever 
is  unfriendly  to  the  vital  properties,  or  impairs  the  nervous  power  and 
muscular  contractility  of  the  stomach  (444),  or  disturbs  its  function 
and  deteriorates  its  functional  resuUs,  always  leads  to  disease  of  the 
organ  itself,  and  tends  to  induce  morbid  irritability  and  sympathy,  in- 
flammation, thickening  of  its  coats,  softening  and  change  of  structure 
in  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues,  scirrhus,  cancer,  etc.  And  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  when  the  integrity  of  the  organic  sensibilities  and 
sympathies  of  the  parts  is  greatly  impaired  or  destroyed  by  improper 
dietetic  habits  (296),  as  is  universally  the  case  in  civic  life,  irritations, 
functional  derangements  and  disease  even  of  the  most  ftital  character, 
may  be  induced  in  the  stomacli  and  intestines,  and  slowly  progress 
for  years,  and  finally  terminate  in  death,  without  ever  being  sus- 
pected by  the  subject,  or  afifording  such  symptoms  as  lead  to  a  detec- 
tion of  the  evil  by  the  physician. 

611.  Bat  the  stomach  does  not  suffer  alone  in  its  irritations  and 
diseases.     All   irritations  disturb   the  functions  of  the  stomach,  and 
more  or  less  impair  the  quality  of  the  chyme,  and  this  leads  ultimately 
to  a  deterioration  of  all  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  body.     Besides,  in 
all  those  irritations  which  affect  the  general  con.:ition  of  the  stomach, 
the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  all  the  other  organs  of  the  sy.stem  sympa- 
thize (297,  298),  and  by  this  sympathetic  irritation  tlielr  tuLiict.v<ivii[> 
ar3  also  disturbed  and  impaired.    And  if,  in  conaeqxxeiice  o^  Yvi^^- 
dhhiy  peeuJIarities,  or  some  other  caus^  the  lunga,  V\vev,ov  ^w^  o\\\'i"t 
orgna,  is  particularly  predisposed  to  disease,  these  sy«ipai.\.VieWt^x^\^."^.- 
u'ou3  always  tend  to  deveiope  it ;  and  when  developed,  iVie  Vocv>.\  *i:vift^« 
mijer  reacts  upon  the  stomach,  and  becomes  a  souvcQ  ol  cqwUwmj 
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irrifatiou  to  that  organ,  or  serves  as  a  kind  of  outlet,  or  concentratiu^ 
point,  by  which  the  gastric  irritations  are  relieved,  ftnd  the  stomach 
sustained  in  health  at  the  expense  of  the  diseased  part  which  suffers 
ti\>ni  every  error  of  diet,  from  every  gastric  irritation  however  induced. 
Thus,  continued  gastric  irritation  often  produces  spinal  irritation, 
which  reacts  with  tremendous  energy  on  the  stomach,  in  some  in- 
stances completely  destroying  its  functional  power ;  and  on  the  othei 
band,  disease  may  be  induced  in  the  lungs,  liver,  and  other  organ: 
and  parts,  by  gastric  irritation,  and  carried  forward  to  the  destructioi 
of  the  alTected  part  and  to  the  extinction  of  life,  continually  cxa:*pera- 
ted  by  the  originating  cause,  while  the-  stomach  itself  seems  all  thi 
while  to  be  in  excellent  health,  and  the  unfortunate  sufferer  is  conti> 
dent  that  nothing  which  he  eals  or  drinks,  or  swallows  as  medicine 
does  him  any  injury,  because  *  its  sits  well  on  his  stomach.'  In  thi 
manner,  every  organ  and  part  of  the  human  body  in  its  turn  may  fai 
a  sacrifice  to  the  abuses  and  irritations  of  the  alimentary  canal  ;  and 
with  very  few  exceptions,  fevers  of  every  type,  and  acute  and  chronit 
disease  of  every  form,  may  spring  from  the  same  source.  With  wha 
propriety,  then,  did  the  Psalmist  exclaim,  *  I  am  fearfully  and  wonder* 
fully  made.' 


LECTURE    IX. 

Natareoftfaeaonl— Immortality  of  man— Ooanexion  ofthe  soul  with  oiigranized  mat" 
ter— The  laws  that  govern  it— Brain  the  seat  of  intellectual  and  moral  faculttes- 
Viewfl  of  Gall  and  Spnrzheim  concemiug  the  organs  of  the  brain  and  the  menta 
and  moral  Realties— Clements  of  intellectnal  and  moral  character  in  man,  and  th 
diversities  of  manifestations — ^These  phrenologist^  attribute  to  cerebral  organize 
tion— The  cerebral  QTs;ans  enumerated,  deserioed,  and  located  —Temperament  an 
physiognomy — CombinatiQns  of  faculties  in  forming  character — Plurality  of  cere 
pral  organs  proved  by  the  mental  relief  Irom  a  change  ot  subjects— By  monomania- 
Tlie  laws  of  mind  in  sanity  and  insanity— Its  organic  instruments— Special  sense 
— IMght  the  source  of  imagery— The  philosophy  of  vision —Mental  perception— Menta 
conception- Reflection— Perceptions  of  the  different  senses  not  reproduced  witi. 
equal  ease  and  vividness — Associations  of  perception  and  reflection— Associations  c 
r^ection,  conception,    and  propensities  and  sentiments— Mental  effects  of  intox 
icating  liquors  in  religion,  etc.— The  Mind  cannot  perceive  two  distinct  objects  a 
once,  nor  perceive  and  conceive  distinctly  at  the  same  time— Perfect  sleep— Dreams 
how  produced  and  affected— Conceptions  of  the  poet,  etc — Distinct  con«-eptioii 
takes  away  the  piwer  of  perception  at  the  same  instant— Dreams,  and  conceptiont 
-while  awake,  reiuities  to  the  mind  while  they  last— -Nervous  irriration,  how  it  produces 
mania— All  the  feelings  and  affections  by  whatever  produced  enter  into  the  mental 
operaticns,  and  affect  the  Judgment— hence  according  to  the  feeling,  so  the  conclu- 
sions— ^As  we  feel  on  a  subject,  so  is  its  importance  to  our  mind — Wine,  music, 
beauty ;  their  efliscts — Strict  mental  sanity  defined— Insanity,  what,  and  how  caused 
—Mind  always  true  in  its  laws— How  far  this  fovors  phrenology— Does  local  disease 
of  the  brain  cause  insanity  ?— Insanity  f^'om  irritation  in  the  domain  of  organic  life 
.-Phrenology  makes  the  brain  too  exclusive— Intellectual  and  Moral  Physiology 
the  true  scnence. 

512.  We  have  seen  that  all  matter,  if  not  essentially  a  single  element 
(72, 87),  consists  of  a  very  few  primordial  substances  (72),  and  that  the 
same  matter  is  common  to  all  material  forms  (49),  both  inorgauic  and 
organic  (112,  118);  th^t  the  ^uirious  forms  of  matter  are  produced  by 
the  different  arrangements  or  the  same  primordial  atoms  (80,  lOti); 
€i,  therefore,  that  the  nature  of  a  thing  depends  in  no  degree  on  the 
^'sr  of  wbic.b  it  is  formed,  but'  entirely  on  the  constitutional  laws  of 
fement  (140) ;  and  theso  laws,  i^  \a  QiQU\^<^<^  ^<:^\V<^X«i^v^  ^xq\q. 
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the  intrinsic  properties  of  matter  (83),  but  are  imparted  to  it,  by  an 
omnipotent  and  inUnitely  wise  and  benevolent  Creator  (89)  ;  and  tcom 
the  constitutional  nature  of  things  thus  established,  all  their  proper- 
ties and  powers  arise  (140).  We  have  seen  also,  that  the  most  primi- 
tive laws  and  properties  imparted  to  matter,  are  those  which  belong 
to  inorganic  forms  (106),  and  that  the  laws  and  affinities  of  inorganic 
matter  are  directly  adverse  to  the  laws  and  affinities  peculiar  to  organic 
matter  (107)  ;  and  consequently  the  arrangement  of  matter  in  the 
formation  of  organized  bodies  is  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  consti- 
tutional laws  which  suspend  and  overcome  the  laws  and  affinities  of  in- 
organic matter  (110) :  and  hence  the  constitutional  laws  and  properties 
peculiar  to  living  organised  bodies  cannot  arise  from  inorganic  matter,, 
nor  result  from  the  operations  of  any  of  the  laws  or  affinities  of  in- 
organic matter;  and  therefore  the  constitutional  laws  and  properties, 
peculiar  to  organized  bodies,  were  superinduced  and  established  in  the 
permanent  economy  of  organic  vitality,  by  an  omnipotent  and  infinitely 
wise  and  benevolent  Creator  (89). 

513.  The  game  train  of  reasoning  is  equally  applicable  to  the  differ- 
ences existing  between  vegetable  and  animal  forms  of  matter  (114), 
and  the  properties  and  powers  peculiar  to  animal  bodies ;  and  also  to 
the  differences  existing  between  the  cellular,  muscular,  and  nervous 
tissues  of  animal  bodies,  and  the  properties  and  powers  peculiar  to 
each  of  these  tissues  (311^. 

514.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things,  possible  that 
vitality  nor  any  of  the  properties  peculiar  to  the  living  tissues  should 
spring  from  the  intrinsic  properties  or  powers  of  matter  (108),  nor  from 
any  organic  arrangement  of  matter ;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  the  organic 
arrangement  of  matter  is  always  necessarily  the  effect  of  vital  action  ; 
und  the  properties  and  powers  with  which  each  tissue  is  endowed  as 
ft  living  substance,  arise,  not  from  the  arranged  matter  of  the  tissue, 
but  from  the  vitality  residing  in  the  tissue.  The  vitality  of  the  different 
tissues  differs  in  degree,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  vitalHy 
of  the  muscular  tissue  is  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  and  that  the  vitality  of  the  nervous  tissue  is  of  a  higher  order 
than  that  of  the  muscular,  and  that  the  vitality  of  some  parts  of  the 
nervous  tissues  is  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  other  parts;  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  vitality  of  some  portions  of  the  brain  is  of  a  higher 
order  than  that  of  others. 

515.  But  when  we  speak  of  the  laws  and  properties  of  matter,  what 
do  we  mean  (88)  ?  We  talit  of  the  law  of  gravity ;  and  so  far  as  the  size, 
weight,  distance,  velocity,  etc.,  of  attracting  bodies  are  concerned,  we 
can  reason  with  mathematical  accuracy  and  precision  ;  but  with  all  this 
extent  aqd  accuracy  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  fixed  order  of  the 
phenomena  of  gravity,  what  do  we  know  of  the  essence  of  that  power 
which  we  call  the  attraction  of  gravitation  ?  Absolutely  nothing !  The 
chemist  also  speaks  of  the  molecular  affinities  of  matter,  and  the  laws 
which  govern  the  combinations  of  his  experimental  elements  ;  yet  he  is 
totally  ignorant  of  that  power  or  property  which  he  calls  affinity, 
and  the  fixed  order  of  whose  phenomena  he  calls  law.  The  astrono- 
mer and  the  chemist,  therefore,  cannot,  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
essences  of  things,  either  affirm  or  deny  that  the  power  xoKicK  produAC^ 
ail  the  physical  and  chemical  phenomena  of  matter  w  t/w  Qranijic  and  Omuv- 

/w/en^  j^rii  qfCrod. 
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516.  We  use  the  word  law  tlien,  in  regard  to  matter,  as  an  abstract 
term,  to  signify  a  fixed  order  of  phenomena  that  are  produced  by  a 
power  of  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  Hence  all  ev^idences  of  design 
and  of  final  causes  go,  without  any  drawing  backj  to  prove  either  that  an 
Omnipotent  and  intelligent  First  Cause  continually  exorts  a  direct  and 
controlling  influence  on  matter,  or  that  the  essential  nature  of  each  forai 
of  matter  (140)  which  governs  all  the  phenomena  of  its  particular 
form,  and  which  is  the  substratum  of  all  the  properties  and  powers  of  its 
form,  was  originally  established,  and  its  continually  sustained,  in  a 
permanent  constitutional  economy  by  the  Creator. 

617.  While,  therefore,  we  cannot,  from  our  knowledge  of  things, 
affirm  what  the  essence  of  life  is  (41),  we  know  as  certainly  as  we  know 
anything  concerning  matter,  that  it  could  not  spring  from  any  of  the 
properties  or  powers  of  inorganic  matter,  and  that  its  relation  to  the 
organization  of  matter  is  of  necessity  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  has 
ever  been  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  vital  economy  in  connexion 
with  organized  matter,  that  of  a  cause  and  not  of  an  effect  (108). 
Hence  it  may  be  boldly  affirmed,  that  no  man  possesses  knowledge 
which  justifies  the  assertion,  that  the  power  which  governs  the  organi- 
zation of  the  nervous  system  of  animal  bodies,  and  constitutes  the 
substratum  of  all  its  properties  and  powers,  is  not  a  substance  essen- 
tially diflTerent  from  matter.  Nor  does  any  man  know  anything 
contrary  to  the  idea  that  this  substance  may  differ  in  different  orders 
of  animals. 

618.  Purely  as  physiologists,  then,  with  all  the  light  of  science 
around  us,  we  can,  with  at  least  as  much  philosophical  propriety, 
affirm  that  the  stibstratum  ofths  sensoricd  power  of  the  human  brain  (514) 
i$  a  gpiritiial  substance,  as  any  one  can  affirm  the  contrary ;  and  the 
truth  of  our  affirmation  is  infinitely  more  probable  than  it  is  that  mind 
and  moral  feeling  are  results  of  organized  matter.  It  is  frankly  con- 
fessed, however,  that  as  inere  physiologists^  we  can  offer  no  evidence 
of  the  future  existence  of  man.  This,  of  necessity,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  is  purely  a  doctrine  of  revelation.  As  metaphysicians  we  may 
reason  very  forcibly  to  such  a  conclusion  from  what  we  regard  as  moral 
evidence  and  general  analogy,  and  from  the  intellectual  and  moral 
fitness  of  man  lor  such  an  existence  ;  but,  apart  from  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, we  have  no  decisive  proo/ that  man  will  exist  in  a  future  state. 
But  while  it  is  true  that  physiology  affords  no  evidence  of  man's 
future  existence,  it  is  also  true  that  it  affords  no  proof  to  the  contrary ; 
and  the  important  fact  that  all  the  bearings  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesut 
Christ  on  the  present  state  of  human  existence,  accord  most  perfectly 
in  all  respects  with  the  physiological  laws  of  our  nature,  almost  amounts 
to  a  demonstration  that  the  doctrines  of  that  Gospel  concerning  our 
future  existence  are  true  (603). 

619.  Since,  therefore,  physiology  cannot  prove  that  the  sensorial 
power  of  the  human  brain  is  a  property  of  matter,  nor  that  it  is  a  result 
of  the  peculmr  organization  of  the  matter  of  the  brain,  and  since  all 

tAat  we  know  of  the  laws  and  properties  of  matter  is  adverse  to  such 
a  notion;  and  since  the  Gospel  of  Jeaua  C\iT\*\.,  ^Yvkh. comes  to  ua 
wvVA  tJje  strongest  possible  evidence  of  Ua  dmtv^  sjvvXX^^tvNX^xVj^  s5f5L^\\- 
^/T  aWrms  the  existence  of  a  soul  in  maw  wXixcti  s\v^\\ftT:\%x.\iftNwv^^^ 
■^re  eternAlly^  it  may  be  boldly  afftrmed  t\ia.\.  V\\«i\\\»si^^  ^qxjW^  \isi 
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Immaterial  substance,  and  that  it  constitutes  the  snbstratnm  of  the 
sensorial  power  of  the  human  brain ;  and  no  man  can  show  from  the 
demonstrations  or  facts  of  science,  that  this  opinion  is  not  strictly 
philosophical,  and  the  most  probable  of  any. 

520.  It  is  entirely  certain,  however,  that,  whatever  be  the  substra- 
tum of  the  sensorial  powei  of  the  human  brain,  it  resides  in  and  acts 
through  the  orf^anized  matter  of  the  nervous  substance,  during  our  pre- 
sent state  of  e;cistence,  precisely  the  same  as  if  it  were  merely  a  property 
of  that  vitalized  matter ;  and  all  its  powers  and  manifestations  are 
subject  to  precisely  the  same  laws  as  govern  the  powers  and  manifes- 
tations of  vitality.  This  truth  is  of  immense  importance  to  every 
human  being.  Indeed,  it  lies  at  the  verv  foundation  of  intellectual 
and  moral  and  religious  philosophy,  and  is  of  vital  interest  to  human 
happiness  in  every  point  of  view.  Instead  of  neglecting  it,  therefore,  as 
a  matter  unworthy  of  our  consideration,  or  of  regarding  it  as  of 
secondary  importance,  or  of  combating  it  with  vain  assertions  and 
d^onciations  as  heretical,  we  should  diligently  study  to  understand  it, 
in  iJl  its  depth  and  breadth  and  bearings  and  relations. 

621.  Should  it  be  asserted  that  this  doctrine  proves  the  immortality 
of  the  lower  order  of  animals  equally  with  that  of  man,  I  reply — 
1,  that,  according  to  the  views  which  I  have  advanced,  there  may  be  an 
essential  dififere&ce  between  the  substratum  of  the  sensorial  power  of 
the  nervous  system  of  the  lower  animals,  and  that  of  the  sensorial 
power  in  the  human  brain  (517) ;  2,  that  the  immortality  of  man, 
or  his  future  existence,  does  not  depend  on  the  nature  of  his  soul,  but 
on  the  will  and  power  of  the  Creator.  The  human  soul,  equally  with 
the  human  body,  depends  on  God  for  its  existence :  and  if  we  exist 
in  a  future  state,  it  will  be  purely  because  God  wills  it,  and  not  because 
the  human  soul  is  self-existent.  Therefore,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  God  has  revealed  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  lower 
animals  as  explicitly  and  fully  as  he  has  that  ef  man,  then  my  reason- 
ing does  not  in  any  manner  go  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  lower 
orders  of  animals.  But  it  is  not  the  business  of  physiology  to  pi^ove 
the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  it  to 
prove  the  contrary. 

522.  In  regard  to  the  particular  seat  of  the  human  soul,  different 
opinions  have  prevailed  at  different  periods  of  time,  and  amongst 
different  nations;  but  it  would  neither  be  interesting  nor  instructing 
to  review,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  various  theories  and  specula- 
tions which  have  been  advanced  on  this  subject.  The  human  brain  is 
Unquestionably  the  more  immediate  and  special  organism  of  the 
mental  and  moral  powers;  and  the  grand  question  before  the  world  at 
present  is,  whether  the  mind  acts  in  and  through  the  brain,  as  a  single 
organ,  or  as  a  system  of  organs.  This  qtiestion  has,  indeed,  been 
agitated  to  some  extent  ever  since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  and  probably 
ever  since  the  human  mind  first  began  to  speculate  on  the  relations 
between  mind  and  body;  but  it  has  been  made  a  more  prominent 
object  of  contemplation  and  Inquiry  in  our  own  day,"\)7  \Xi^  ^Ni^o^'j 
which  has  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Gall,  and  advocated  «tii^  voiV^Qi^^^ 
bf  Dr.  Spiirzbeim  and  others  (274,  279). 

52S.  Without  stopping  to  review  the  proirreaa  of  lV\»  Wi^o^  ^^? 
StBongm  to  the  present  moment,  I  shall  proceed  to  px^^^vivvx.  v>.  \i^^ 
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abstract  of  it,  as  it  last  came  from  the  hands  of  Dr.  Spurzhefm. 
According  to  this  theory,  as  I  have  already  stated  (267,  268),  the  brain 
is  composed  of  diverging  and  converging  fibres  of  medullary  sub- 
stance, which  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  in  connexion  with  the  pulpy 
or  gray  matter  of  the  brain,  a  system  of  duplex  organs ;  and  each  pair 
of  these  organs  are  a  specific  and  distinct  faculty  (275). 

524.  The  organs  ai*e  divided,  according  to  their  functional  cha- 
racter, into  Propensities,  Sentiments,  and  Intellectual  Faculties.  The 
Propensities  are  situated  in  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  skull,  and 
are  all  common  to  man  and  the  lower  animals.  The  Sentiments 
occupy  the  upper  portion  of  the  skull,  and  are  subdivided  into  those 
which  are  common  tj  man  and  the  lower  animals,  and  those  which  arc 
peculiar  to  man.  The  Intellectual  Faculties  belong  to  the  fprc  part 
of  the  skull,  or  the  forehead,  and  are  subdivided  into  perceptive  and 
reflective  faculties. 

525.  This  theory  claims  to  be  purely  inductive,  and  to  l>e  founded  on- 
the  correspondence  between  the  conformation  of  the  brain,  as  evinoed- 
by  the  shape  of  the  skull,  and  the  mental  and  moral  character ;  and 
is  called  Phrenology^  or  the  doctrine  of  the  mind. 

526.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  that  the  greatest  diversity 
of  .propensity,  sentiment,  and  habits  of  thinking  and  of  acting,  are  con- 
tinually manifested  in  society,  by  dififerent  individuals ;  and  that  thiff 
diversity  may  be  traced  through  all  stages  of  civilization  and  all  periods, 
of  life,  and  often  exists  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  even  in  small  fami- 
lies. Some  individuals  have  an  intense,  instinctive  love  of  life,  and 
always  contemplate  death,  or  the  extinction  of  life,  with  the  dec^pest 
dread  and  even  horror ;  and  this,  too,  without  any  regard  to  the  pain 
GKf  dying :  while  others  seldom  think  of  death,  and  have  so  little  regard 
for  life,  that,  were  it  not  for  their  dread  of  the  pain  of  dying,  or  of 
what  may  follow  the  death  of  the  body,  they  would,  on  slight  occa- 
sions of  disappointment  and  vexation,  throw  life  away.  Some  indi- 
viduals are  habitually  given  to  the  excesses  of  the  table,  and  regard  the 
indulgences  of  the  palate  as  the  highest  and  almost  exclusive  enjoy- 
ments of  life ;  indeed  they  often  seem  not  to  have  the  power  to  refrain 
from  these  indulgences,  even  when  they  know  that  disease  and  suffering 
must  inevitably  be  the  consequences  ot  their  yielding ;  while  others 
seem  to  eat  and  drink  from  a  mere  sense  of  daty  to  sustain  the  body, 
and  never  run  into  excesses.  Some  arc  extremely  tender  and  gentle 
and  merciful  in  fdl  their  actions,  and  are  habitually  careful  to  destroy 
nothing  that  can  be  of  use  to  themselves  or  to  any  one ;  while  others, 
even  from  early  childhood,  evince  a  disposition  to  destroy  almoH 
everything  they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  and  delight  in  killing  flies  and 
other  animals,  and  often  become  murderers  of  their  own  species.  Some 
manifest  an  eager  desire  to  enter  into  wedlock  as  early  in  life  as  possible, 
while  others  coldly  prefer  celibacy,  and  spend  their  life,  from  choice, 
in  single  blessedne»ss.  Some  discover  the  greatest  fondness  for  little 
children,  and  seem  to  prefer  their  society  to  any  other.  In  some 
mothers  the  maternal  feeling  is  supreme,  and  all  the  energips  of  their 
soul  seem  to  yearn  over  their  own  sweet  babes ;  by  day  and  by  night, 
in  Jbealth  and  in  sickness,  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  in  honor  and 

Ji^nominy,  they  cling  to  them  and  hang  over  them  in  maternal  de- 
kiaefs,  and  are  never  weary  of  supplying  \^^  ^wobiita  «ad  admi- 
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lUsieriog  to  tbeic  comforts.    As  the  bosom  of  waters  oter  which  *  the 
viewless  winds '  flap  tlieir  haslj  winjar*),  so  is  the  face  of  such  a  mother 
when  her  children  are  acting  or  suffering  before  her ;  every  emotion 
which  they  manifest,  and  almost  every  movement  which  they  make, 
ripple  Jher   countenance  into  expressions  of  pleasurable  or  painful 
imnpathy.    Nor  are  her  sympathies  confined  to  her  own  children; 
Bhe  has  always  a  smile  for  the  playfulness  of  other  babes,  and  a  tear 
fbr  their  sufferings.    Such  mothers,  even  in  the  midst  of  penury  and 
IHrivation,  consider  their  children  their  greatest  earthly  blessings,  and 
never  regard  them  as  burdens  under  any  circumstances.    Others  have 
the  greatest  aversion  to  little  children,  and  can  never  bear  their  pre- 
sence but  with   disquietude  and  annoyance.    If  such  are  mothers, 
they  perform  the  maternal  duties  in  a  cold  and  heartless  manner,  and 
Are  continually  complaining  of  the  toil  and  vexation  which   their 
children  cause  them,  and  are  frequently  heard  to  say  how  much  better 
off  they  should  be  without  children.    Such  mothers,  in  whom  there 
is  a  want  of  the  proper  restraint  of  moral  sentiment  or  of  education,  will 
abandon,  and  in  some  cases  even  destiy>y,  their  own  babes.    Some 
persons  are  extremely  fond  of  society,  and  are  strongly  inclined  to 
form  the  attachments  of  friendship,  and  to  become  attached  to  parti- 
cular things  which  they  are  accustomed  to;  while  others  seem  to 
be  isolated  beings,  shut  up  within  themselves,  and  having  no  sympa- 
thies either  for  men  or  things.    Some  are  powerfully  attached  to  their 
home,  and  native  place,  and  country,  and  are  zealous  and  devoted 
patriots  ;  while  others  are  equally  at  home  in  all  places,  and  have  no 
love  for  any  country.    Some  are  peaceable  and  meek,  and  timid  and 
cowardly ;  while  others  are  bold  and  full  of  courage,  and  perhaps  con- 
tentious and  turbulent  and  quarrelsome,  and  always  ready  to  fight  on 
the  slighest  provocation.    Some  are  excessively  open  and  frank  and 
communicative,  blab  everything  they  know  and  bear  and  think,  and 
never  can  keep  a  secret,  nor  practice  any  concealment  nor  hypocrisy ; 
they  seem  indeed  not  to  be  able  to  conceal  their  sentiments,  even  when 
they  know  their  own  welfare  requires  it:  while  others  are  always 
secret  even  in  regard  to  trifles,  and  wrap  everything  in  concealment 
and  mystery ;  they  never  speak  without  first  considering  what  they  are 
going  to  say,  and  whether  it  can  in  any  manner  be  turned  to  their 
disadvantage;  they  seldom  give  a  prompt  and  direct  answer  to  an 
interrogation,  but  reply  in  an  indirect,  ambiguous,  or  evasive  manner, 
and  are  frequently,  sly,  crafty,  hypocritical,  and  knavish,  and  given 
to  falsehood.    Some  are  excessively  prodigal  and  improvident,  and 
have  no  disposition  to  acquire  anything;  while  otheis  have  a  strong 
desire  to  possess  everything  they  see,  and  are  prompted  to  t  he  most 
diligent   and  indefatigable  efforts  to  acquire  great  possessions,   and 
perhaps  are  extremely  parsimonious  and   covetous  and  avaricious  ; 
and  in  some  cases  the  propensity  is  so  great  that  it  leads  to  habitual 
theft.    Some  seem  to  possess  no  aptitude  to  construct  even  the  simplest 
kinds  of  machinery ;  while  others  evince  an  irresistible  propensity  to 
be  engaged  in  some  kind  of  mechanical  employment,  and  with  asto- 
nishing aptitude  soon  become  masters  of  the  most  diflicult  mechanical 
arts,  inventing  and  constructing  the  most  complex  pieces  of  mechanism 
88  if  the  whole  were  a  result  of  peculiar  intuition. 
1^,  Some  individuais  are  ettremeiy  incautious  tkU^  i^&V^  ^\^^ 
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•ome,  in  the  rii&pe  of  lepante  &ctB  and  Indiridaats,  and  never  gira 
theoiBelves  a  eve  or  entertain  b  tiiought  about  ctiiisea  and  general 
principtea  and  relationa. 

631.  Now,  according  to  phrenologj,  the  elemenla  of  ali  tbe«e  difler- 
ences  and  direraiiies  are  conatilutionallj  iouaie,  and  depend  entirely 
an  cerebral  orgaaization,  deFelopmeul,  nnd  ocilvltj  ;  each  of  ibe  pru' 
peDRitieB  and  scotimeata  aad  inlellevtaiil  fai^ullieH  being  prouiineuc 
and  vigoron!!,  or  obEWUrtt  and  feeble,  accunliiiK  tu  the  size  and  avtivicy 
of  that  particular  part  of  the  brain  vbiuh  is  its  speclaJ  organ  ;  uud  bbe 
relatiTe  Biz«  of  the  several  organs  being  evinced  liy  Ibe  genernl  pro> 
portions  of  the  head,  and  the  particular  elt»'aliuuii  or  defjiesaiuiw  of 
tike  outer  euriace  of  the  skull. 

SS2.  By  carefully  examiulng  the  heads  of  a  great  number  of  living) 
and  the  skulls  of  man;  di^od  persons  and  aniiuulK,  uud  cuuiiwriu!; 
their  general  luid  particular  proportions  with  thi!  menial  and  luuntl 
character  and  peculiar  propeneiiieg  and  habits  of  the  iiiiiiridual,  Dr. 
Gall  succeeded,  ba  be  believed,  in  ai^uitaining  the  partiiuiiu'  liicoiion 
of  twenty-seven  purs  of  ilie  cerebiul  urgan?<  (-i<i|.  Folluwltig  tlie 
same  Inductive  method,  as  he  aflJrms,  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  added  A«verul 
pain  to  the  nQmbeT  described  by  Dr.  Gall,  and  has  left  us  a  descrip- 
tion and  location  of  thirty-five  pairs  of  tliese  I'^ns,  and  bus  named  two 
Mher  pura,  ''*'  the  localities  of  whicll  are  not  yet  fully  oscertjiued  (2Ttf). 

5SS.  Thus  then,  according  to  this  thuory  of  Pbi'enolugy,  we  ore 
fajmished  with  thirty-seven  pairs  of  cerebral  organs,  irhich  are  the 
Mala  of  alt  the  animal  instincts,  and  of  all  the  moral  and  tnieLectuol 

Sowers  that  we  possess,  and  whicli  are  precisely  adapted  to  the  cun- 
llion  and  want*  of  the  body,  and  to  the  great  purpoees  of  individual 
and  social  life.  Each  pair  of  organs  perforuis  a  separate  aud  distinct 
function  ;  and  ■  Ihe  essential  nature  of  each  primary  power,'  says  Dr. 
SpurzhiHm,  'is  one  and  Invariable,  aud  no  organ  con  produce  tno 
Bpeclei  of  tendencies.' 


534.  If  we 
bral  organs  in 
phlcal  order  (i- 
with— Ist,  Vita 
D«D  of  the  instinctive  desire  oPiire. 
Tbis  Is  supposed  to  be  situaied  at 
the  bsse  of  the  brain,  where  the 
middle  and  posterior  lobes  meet. 
Tu  sustain  lil'c,  we  have— 2d,  the 
organ  of  AlimeiUivefiett,  Or  tbe  in« 
etinct  that  prompts  as  to  take 
fuoil.  Tills  ia  Buppuaed  tu  be 
situaied  bofure  the  ear.  Imme- 
diately under  acquiMitiveuess  and 
btjlore  destructive  ueai,  Tuaup- 
plj   the  alimentary   and  other 


hoitfBl  to  tbe  bodj  or  endangen  iti  existence  and  welUlw]!]^,  or 
whatever  the  good  nf  tbe  individual  requires,  we  have — 3d,  the  oiyan  . 
■  J,  (|j^  propensity  to  destroy;  or  more  proper]y. 


junnediatety  above 


active,   or  greatly  depraved   by 
bad  education  and  babits,  and  nn- 
balaorad  by  counteractinji;  moral 
□i^ns,  it  prodoeea  cruelty,  fero- 
oioDiiaeHB,  and  murder.    This  is 
sitnkteH  immediataly  above  the 
I    ear.    To  secure  the  multiplica- 
tion and  perpetuity  of  the  speoiea, 
we  have— 4th,  the  organ  of  Ama- 
^  fis«7WH,  which  conglsti  of  the  two 
lobea  of  the  little  brun,  situated 
tbe  base  of  the  skul],  behind, 
!r  the  back  of  Mie  necli.     For 
the  protection  and  cherishing  of 
offspring,  we  have — 5th,  the  nr- 
gau  of  PhitoprogmUineiittt.  or  the 
iostinctive  love  of  children, — the 
maternal  feeiing.    This  'm  situ- 
ated at  the  back  part  of  tbe  bead 
.     .  .  ,  .  To  secnre  the  connexions  and  innli- 

tuUuns  of  domestic  and  social  life,  we  have — 6th,  the  organ  of  Adhe- 
nteata,  or  the  Instinctive  propensity  to  form  attachments  to  things  and 
tHendahips  irith  penionB.  Tbis  is  sitoated  at  the  side  of  philojjro- 
genltivenesB,  and  a  Uttle  above.  And  to  secnre  the  more  extended 
interests  of  domestic  and  social  life,  we  have — 7th,  the  organ  of  laha- 
>r  the  iDstiiicti*e  love  of  home,  ofnalire  place,  and  country, 
giving  rise  to  palriotigm,  etc. 
This  lA  situated  immediately  above 
philoprot(enitiveueBS.  For  the  de- 
fence of  self  and  family  and  home 
and  country,  we  have — 8th,  the 
organ  of  ConAatiBtntu,  or  in- 
stinolive  courage,  or  the  propen- 
sity to  overcome  obstructions  and 
difficulties,  to  re^st  opposition, 
repel  attacks,  etc. ;  and  when  ex- 
cehsive  and  uabaianccd,  prodiici^s 
GonieDtiousneat,qaarreisoinene^, 
etc  This  is  situated  between 
pbiloprogenitiveoeas  and  the  ear. 
Still  further'  to  secure  tbe  inte- 
rests of  self  and  family,  and 
country,  and  to  couuwvbcI.  «.\A 
defeat  superior  1orc«\i^  tna.nut'K- 
ment  or  Blr«tBgem,"fieW''t^-^^ 
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■tho  organ  of  Seerttkferuts^  or  the  instinctiye  propensity  to  secrecy, 
concealment,  slyness,  cnnning,  craftiness,  etc.  This  is  situated  a 
little  above  destrnctiTeness.  To  provide  for  the  wants  of  self  and 
family,  and  to  sustain  the  institutions  of  society,  we  have — lOth^  the 
organ  of  AcquititivenMf^  or  the  instinctive  propensity  to  acquire  pro- 
perty, or  whatever  may  be  useful  to  us,  or  minister  to  our  wants, 
the  desire  to  possess,  disposition  to  be  provident,  etc. ;  and  when  ex- 
cesdve  and  unbalanced,  produces  parsimony,  coveteousness,  avarice, 
and  theft.  This  is  situated  hefcnre  and  a  little  above  secretiveness. 
For  the  protection  and  comfort  and  convenience  of  self  and  family 
and  society,  we  have — 11th,  the  organ  of  CofutruetivenesSf  which  leads 
to  the  building  of  houses,  the  conqtrnction  of  all  kinds  of  machinery, 
etc    TbiB  is  situated  at  the  temples  above  the  cheek  bones. 

SBNTIMKNTS  COMMON  TO  MAN  AND  THE  LOWEB   ANIMALS. 

535.  To  secure  that  circumspection  and  prudence  and  discreetness 
and  caution  which  our  condition  and  circumstances  in  life  render  ne- 
cessary for  individual  and  social  welfare  (527),  we  have — 12th,  the 
oigan  of  CmOiowness,  which  is  situated  at  the  back  comers  of  the  head, 
above  and  a  little  i)ehind  the  ears.  To  prompt  us  to  seek  the  good- 
will and  favorable  opinion  of  others,  and  to  incite  us  to  the  perform- 
ance of  those  public  and  private  deeds  which  serve  the  best  interests 
of  society,  and  become  the  foundations  of  honorable  distinction  and 
fame,  we  have — 18th,  the  organ  of  Zjove  of  Approbation^  or  the  instinc- 
tive desire  for  distinction,  which  in  the  excess  leads  to  vanity  and 
ambition  and  the  restless  strife  lor  public  applause  and  glory.  This 
is  situated  between  cautiousness  and  the  crown.  To  secure  a  proper 
stability  and  dignity  of  deportment  of  character,  and  to  prompt  us 
to  undertake  those  deeds  and  enterprises  which  we  have  the  ability 
to  perform,  and  which  private  and  public  good  requires,  we  have — 
l4th,  the  organ  of  Self-EHeeniy  which  in  the  excess  leads  to  personal 
pride,  haughtiness,  superciliousness,,  contumelioasoess,  etc.  This  is 
situated  at  the  crown  of  the  head.  To  secure  that  gentleness  and 
affectionate  conduct  and  kindness  of  demeanor  and  mercifulnesB,  which 
are  so  essential  to  the  happiness  of  domestic  and  social  life,  and  those 
philanthroiHC  efforts  and  enterpriifes  which  the  public  good  require,  we 
haTe — ^15th,  the  organ  of  Benevolenee,  which  is  situated  at  the  top  of 
the  foreheftd,  near  where  the  hair  commences. 

SBNTIMSNT9  PECULIAR  TO  MAN   (498). 

586.  To  secure  that  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  aged,  the  experienced,  and  the  wise,  and  that  reverence 
for  superiors,  and  for  the  authority  of  those  that  ha^e  lived  before 
us ;  and  most  of  all,  to  secure  that  deep  and  solemn  veneration  for  the 
Supreme  Bdng,  which  the  individual  and  social  and  civil  good  of  man 
requires,  we  have — IHth,  the  organ  of  Reverence,  which  is  situated  at 
the  top  of  the  head,  miOway  between  the  crown  and  the  fqrehead.  To 
give  us  fortitude,  decisioo,  and  perseverance  of  character,  we  have 
— 27th,  the  organ  of  Firvmeet^  which  in  the  excess  degenerates  into 
wilfiilnesB,  stnbbomnefiB,  obstinacy ;  and  becomes  a  desire  to  exercise 
aatboiitjr  and  comm&ad.    This  ifl  situated  at  the  top  of  the  bead,  next 
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In  front  of  self-Qfteem.  To  check  onr  many  Belfish  propennifeies,  and  to 
secure  individual  and  civil  integrity  and  righteoosness,  we  have — I8th, 
the  organ  of  OotueimtmuneM  or  the  inRlinctive  disposition  to  do  right, 
to  be  just.  This  is  situated  on  the  side  of  firmness,  or  between  firm- 
ness and  cautiousness.  To  sustain  us  under  the  nuiperous  discourage- 
ments and  continued  disappointments  of  life,  and  to  support  ub  even 
when  the  *  life  of  life  is  gone,'  and  nothing  of  this  world,  either  in 
possession  or  in  prospect,  remains  to  cheer  or  comfort  ns,  we  have — 
19th,  the  organ  of  Hope^  which  leads  us  on  ft*om  day  to  day,  with 
expectations  of  good  things  to  come ;  and  when  it  can  no  longer 
cling  to  the  promises  of  this  world,  it  stretches  forward  and  lays  hold 
of  the  promises  of  a  future  state  of  being.  This  is  situated  by  the  side 
of  veneration.  To  sustain  the  hope  of  life  and  peace  and  happiness 
beyond  the  grave,  and  to  prompt  us  to  look  for  those  evidences  which 
will  afford  us  the  belief  of  the  existence  and  continual  care  and  bene- 
volent purpose  of  the  Supreme  Being,  we  have — ^20th,  the  organ  of 
Martfettoumestt  or  instinctive  disposition  to  '  look  through  nature  up 
to  nature's  Grod.'  This  is  situated  in  front  of  hope.  To  exalt  the  mind 
*  to  all  sublimer  things,'  to  afford  us  the  most  elevated  conceptions  of 
truth  and  moral  beauty  and  the  perfectibility  of  things,  and  to 
stimulate  us  to  the  noblest  and  most  honorable  deeds,  we  have — Ust, 
the  organ  of  Ideality^  which  is  situated  about  midway  between  benevo- 
lence at  the  top  of  the  forehead,  and  the  ear.  To  break  up  the  monotony 
of  life,  to  give  elasticity  to  our  energies,  and  variety  to  our  emotions, 
and  to  increase  the  pleasures  of  our  sodal  intercourse,  we  have — ^22d, 
the  organ  of  Mirthfulnestj  or  instinctive  disposition  to  faoeCiousness,  wit, 
pleasantry,  drollery,  satire,  etc.  This  is  situated  at  the  corners  of  the 
forehead,  in  front  of  ideality.  To  enable  us  to  represent  our  ideas  of 
men  and  animals  by  signs,  and  tones,  and  gestures,  and  to  acquire  the 
necessary  and  the  useful  and  the  elegant  arts  of  society,  we  have — 
28d,  the  organ  of  fmitation^  which  is  situated  between  mirUifulness  and 
benevolence. 

537.  Of  the  PEROKPrrvE  or  Knowiito  Facultibs  of  the  mind  (529), 
we  have — 24th,  the  organ  of  Individuality^  or  instinctive  di^K>sition  to 
notice  objects  in  their  individual  capacities,  habits,  and  peculiarities. 
This  is  situated  between  the  eyebrows. — ^25th.  The  organ  of  ConfiyU' 
ration^  or  the  instinctive  disposition  to  notice  figures,  and  power  to 
recollect  persons  and  forms  seen  before. — 26th.  The  organ  of  Size,  or 
the  instinctive  disposition  to  notice  size,  measure,  distance,  dimen- 
aons,  etc. — 27th.  The  organ  of  Weighty  or  the  faculty  of  judging  of  the 
weight  of  things,  etc. — 28th.  The  organ  of  Colorinyy  or  the  faculty  of 
nicely  discriminating  colors,  hues,  tints,  etc. — ^29th.  The  organ  of  Lo' 
ealiiy^  or  the  faculty  which  perceives  and  remembers  the  situations  and 
relative  localities  of  extemid  objects,  and  leads  to  the  love  of  travelling. 
— 80th.  The  organ  of  Orcfer,  or  the  power  and  inclination  to  perceive 
and  observe  order,  and  method,  and  precision  of  arrangement  These 
last  six  organs  are  situated  in  the  range  of  the  eyebrows,  arching  from 
the  inner  to  the  outer  comers  of  the  eyes. — 81st.  The  organ  of  CaUsula' 
lion,  or  the  faculty  of  numeration  and  caloulation  ingenecal.  This  is 
rituated  at  the  outer  comer  of  the  eyes,  towards  Uie  qisk%^— %7A«  ^^^\ia 
organ  of  Eventuaiity  or  the  faculty  of  acquiring  a  \LnfVii\«S^^l«^«Q^ 
«Dfl  aooaiTenoeSf  And  ofnotidog  and  remem\Mr\ii|^  «v«r|  >i2Si\si%  ^M 
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happens,  hna  which  leads  to  historical  knowledge.  Tlii.^  ia  situated- in 
the  centre  of  the  forehead,  immediately  above  iudividualitv.— 83d.  T&e . 
organ  of  Time,  or  the  faculty  which  perceives  and  retains,  the  8ucces«iiui 
of  events,  remembers  dates,  etc.  This  is  situalcd  on  the  Qutsiik(  pf  ■ 
eventuality,  towards  the  temple. — 34th.  The  organ  of  Tune^  or  the  facnlly 
which  perceives  harmony  and  discord,  and  imparts  the  ability  to  siijg 
and  to  compose  music.  This.is  situated  at  the  outer  corner  of  the  fore- 
head, between  wit  and  order. — 35th.  The  orgau  of  Languagt^  or  the 
faculty  of  acquiring  and  retaining  a  knowledge  of  words  and  of  lan- 
guages, and  the  power  of  remembering  the  names  of  persons,  thih^, 
places,  etc.  Thi^  is  situated  behind  the  eyes,  and  when  largo,  caus^ 
the  e/es  to  stand  out  prominently. 

638.  The  Reflkctivb  Faculties  (530)  consist  of  two  pairs  of  organs. 
—86th.  The  organ  of  Comparison^  or  the  special  power  which  compiires 
the  functions  of  all  the  other  primitive  faculties,  and  discerus  resem- 
blances, analogies,  identities,  and  differences.  This  is  situated  between 
eventuality  and  benevolence. — 37th.  The  organ  of  Causality^  or  the 
fkculty  which  perceives  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect,  leads 
to  the  investigation  of  causes,  and  to  the  idea  of  the  First  Cause  of  all 
— God.    This  is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  comparison. 

689.  The  ancient  doctrine  of  temperaments,  and  the  somewhat  more 
modern  one  of  physiognomy,  were  at  first  disregarded  or  wholly  repudi- 
ated by  the  phrenologists,  and  the  relative  size  of  each  organ  and  the 
general  volume  of  brain  were  considered  the  principal  or  exclusive  evi- 
dences of  the  power  of  the  single  and  collective  propensities,  sentiments, 
and  intellectoiJ  fiiculties.  So  that  a  large  mass  of  brain,  in  a  normal 
or  proper  state,  was  regarded  as  the  sign  of  large  powers ;  and  the 
intdlect,  sentimentality,  or  animal  propensities  of  the  individual  were 
8idd  to  predominate  according  as  the  cerebral  mass  lay  more  in  the 
front  or  upper,  or  lower  and  iMick  part  of  the  skull.  But  it  did  not 
require  very  extensive  observation  to  lead  to  the  inductive  conclusion 
that  the  capacity  of  the  forehead  is  not  always  the  measure  of  the  intel- 
lectoai  powers,  even  in  a  well-proportioned  head.  For,  while  it  may  be 
true  as  a  general  fact,  according  to  the  common  impression  of  all  ages, 
that  the  most  extraordinary  minds  which  have  at  diffei-eut  periods  in 
the  history  of  the^hnman  race  impressed  their  unperishing  energies  upon 
the  world,  have  had  their  seats  in  capacious  foi-eheads,  an<l  been  con- 
nected with  large  brains,  yet  we  may  every  where  meet  with  individuals 
with  large  heads  and  capacious  foreheads,  who  possess  no  exti-aordinary 
powers  of  mind,  bnt  in  some  instances  are  remarkable  for  their  stupi- 
dity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  everywhere  meet  with  active  and 
powerHil  minds  in  comparatively  small  heads,  and  ra'.Ler  low  and 
narrow  foreheads.  T6  meet  these*  difficulties,  the  doctrine  of  tempera- 
ments has  been  invoked  in  its  fullest  extent ;  and  finally,  physiog- 
nomy has  become  completely  associated  wit^  craniology  in  the  present 
theory  of  phrenology. 

640.  The  size  and  general  proportions  of  the  head,  the  particular 

prominenoes  of  the  skull,  the  temperament  and  the  physiognomy  of  the 

Individual,  are  all,  therefore,  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  judging 

of  the  iatciJectaal  and  moral  character  of  persons.    Or  in  other  words, 

both  the  mme  and  activity  or  energy  oC  the  cerebral  organs  are  to  be 

Moajdered ;  and  to  aaoertain  tbe  «mc^V\\i^  ok  «uacs  ^<^  Vfe^v^rament 
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IscAlled  in,  and  pbyriognomj  is  an  important  index  of  temperament, 
and  of  the  mental  and  moral  and  animal  energies  of  the  brain. 

Ml.  No  organ«  however,  is  to  be  judged  singly  and  absolutely,  but 
relatively.  As,  for  instance,  if  we  And  combativeness  largely  developed, 
we  are  not  therefore  to  conclude  that  the  individual  is  a  disputations, 
contentious,  quarrelsome  fellow,  who  is  continually  in  a  brawl  and 
fight ;  but  if  we  look  still  farther  we  may  find  that  acquisitiveness,  and 
cautiousness,  and  love  of  approbation,  and  benevolence,  and  conscien- 
tiousness, and  ideality,  and  causality,  are  all  likewise  largely  develop- 
ed. In  such  a  case  the  confiicting  elements  will  qualify  and  regu- 
late each  other,  so  as  out  of  the  whole  to  form  a  harmonious  unity  of 
character.  Combativeness  will  carry  the  individual  forward  with  an 
energy  which  will  surmount  every  obstacle,  and  subdue  every  Tesist- 
ance  and  overcome  every  opposition,  or  perish  in  the  attempt ;  ac- 
quisitiveness will  prompt  him  to  pursue  a  course  of  gain ;  love  of 
approbation  will  prompt  him  to  seek  his  gain  in  a  manner  by  which 
lio  may  distinguish  himself  and  be  the  object  of  applause ;  benevo- 
lence will  lead  him  to  seek  his  gain  and  glory  in  some  enterprise  of 
philanthropy  which  aims  at  the  general  welfare  of  mankind;  causality 
will  lead  him  to  pursue  his  enterprise  of  gain  and  glory  and  philautliropy 
in  an  original  track  and  manner,  and  in  a  philosophic  form ;  ideality 
will  give  an  elevated  character  to  his  enterprise,  and  enthusiasm  to  his 
efibrt!»;  conscientiousness  will  prompt  him  to  be  strictly  just  and 
righteous  in  all  his  principles  and  measures  and  operations  and  actions, 
by  which  he  seeks  to  gratify  his  combativeness  and  acquisitiveness  and 
love  of  approbation  and  benevolence  and  causality  and  ideality ;  and 
cautiousness  will  prompt  him  to  be  extremely  careful  to  do  nothing 
that  will  forfeit  or  jeopard  his  interest  or  his  fame,  or  be  in  the  least 
degree  inconsistent  with  his  principles  of  philanthropy  and  strict  right- 
eousness, and  cause  him  to  examine  all  the  principles  of  his  philosophy 
with  the  most  rigid  scrupulosity,  and  by  the  severest  test  ot  facts  and 
expefimtmts.  With  such  an  organization,  therefore,  the  individual, 
if  successful,  would,  like  a  Franklin,  acquire  wealth  and  fame  in  a 
manner  which  is  not  only  consistent  with,  but  highly  conducive  to,  the 
general  welfare  of  his  species,  and  strictly  compatible  with  the  purest 
and  noblest  private  virtues. 

642.  The  phrenological  theory  of  Dr.  Gall,  I  have  said  (625),  claims 
to  be  purely  inductive ;  audit  is  apparently  supported  by  innumerable 
facts  and  <coincidences,  and  is  now  too  extensively  received  and  too 
ably  advocated  and  defended  to  l>e  treated  with  ridicule  or  neglect. 
Every  honest  mind,  therefore,  which  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  truth,  will  endeavor  to  examine  it  with  candor  and  integrity, 
and  neither  seek  to  support  nor  to  demolish  it  by  any  unfair  means. 
If  it  be  true,  no  one  should  wish  to  oppose  it.  If  it  be  erroneous,  no  one 
should  wish  to  defend,  or  to  cover  its  errors.  Yet  if  I  mistake  not, 
neither  its  opposers  nor  defenders  have  at  all  times  manifested  that 
candor  and  honesty  which  should  always  characterize  our  inquiries 
after  truth. 

643.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  honestly  when  I  say,  that  I  have  no 
prejudices  against  this  theory,  but  am  favorably  inclined  tow^tvi<if,  W.  \ 
yet  candor  obliges  me  to  acknowledge  that  I  am  not  »o  U\\\^  'sww^ 
entirely  coDvinoed  of  its  truth  as  some  of  itg  zealous  aOiYveietvV.^  «»\)V^'^ 
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to  be.  Being  earlj  addicted  to  phyBiological  investigatioii,  and  habi- 
tuated to  the  oloBest  observation  of  the  mental  and  moral  manifesta- 
tions  of  man  in  connexion  with  the  physiological  and  pathological 
conditions  of  the  body,  I  had  arrived  at,  and  was  accustomed  to  teach, 
those  doctrines  of  intellectual  and  moral  physiology  which  I  still 
continue  to  advance,  long  before  I  heard  of  Dr.  Gall,  or  of  his  theoiy  of 
phrenology.  I  do  not,  however,  intend  to  insinuate  that  anything  like 
the  views  of  Dr.  Gall,  in  relation  to  the  general  shape  and  particular 
prominences  of  the  skull,  as  connected  with  the  mental  and  moral 
manifestations  of  the  individual,  had  never  entered  my  mind,  except 
the  common  impression  in  regard  to  the  capaciousness  of  the  forehead, 
etc. ;  nor  do  I  claim  to  have  conceived  <^  the  plurality  of  organs  in  the 
brain.  I  had,  however,  embraced  and  publicly  advanced  the  opinion, 
that  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  and  all  the  other  nerves  and  paits 
within  the  cranium,  and  indeed  the  whole  cercbro-spinal  system  of 
nerves  (282 — 807),  have  a  common  centre  of  perception,  at  or  near 
the  top  of  the  medulla  oblongata  (280) ;  but  this  was  then  purely  an 
hypothesis  inferred  firom  the  phenomenaof  mental  and  moral  physiology. . 
My  attention  had  been  directed  almost  entirely  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  manifestations  as  affected  by  the  physiological  and  pathological 
conditions  of  the  body,  and  to  the  analysis  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  as  connected  with  the  brain  and  nervous  sytitem  as  a 
whole ;  and  in  these  pursuits  I  had  arrived  at  the  opinions  which  I 
still  entertain  in  regard  to  intellectual  and  moral  physiology,  many 
of  which  are  now  claimed  by  writers  on  phrenology  as  belonging 
peculiarly  to  that  theory. 

644.  There  certainly  appear  to  be  many  and  strong  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  brain  consists  of  a  plurality  of  organs,  and  that  these 
particular  organs  perform  special  functions ;  and  also  that  there  is  a 
correspondence  between  the  external  shape  of  the  skull  and  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  character  of  the  individual.  Nevertheless  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  none  of  these  points  has  yet  been  conclusively 
demonstrated,  and  therefore  they  must  still  be  regarded  as  at  least  in 
some  measure  problematical. 

645.  One  of  the  principal  positions  urged  in  support  of  this  theory  is, 
that  when  the  mind  has  been  severely  applied  to  a  particular  subject 
till  it  becomes  weary,  if  it  be  directed  to  another  subject,  it  is  instantly 
relieved,  and  feels  comparatively  fresh  and  vigorous.  This,  it  is  said, 
proves  the  plurality  of  organs  in  the  brain,  as  the  relief  experienced 
arises  from  a  change  of  the  special  organs  in  the  mental  operations ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  by  turning  the  mind  from  one  subject  to  another, 
the  weary  organ  is  left  to  rest,  and  a  fresh  organ  is  called  into  exercise ; 
lor  how,  it  is  asked,  could  relief  be  experienced  by  a  change  of  sub- 
jects, if  the  brain  acted  on  a  single  organ?  But  this  seems  to  suppose 
not  only  that  there  is  a  plurality -of  organs  in  the  brain,  but  also  that 
each  individual  organ  possesses  the  capacity  and  power  of  carrying  on 
a  process  of  perception,  reflection,  reasoning,  etc.,  independently  of  the 
other  organs.  Yet  according  to  the  general  theory,  the  reflective  facul- 
ties are  more  or  less  actively  employed  in  all  processes  of  reasoning, 
InreBt^gAtion,  inquiry,  etc. ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  the  sub-* 

Joci  to  Which  the  mind  is  applied,  the  reflective  faculties  must  be  ezer<' 
^  eveijr  act  of  reasoiiing. 
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546.  If  I  anderstand  the  theory,  the  power  of  each  Bpecial  organ  it  a 
Ample  element  of  the  mind,  and  not  a  complex  power ;  and  all  these 
Omenta  together,  constitate  the  one  mindj  and  not  a  complex  assem- 
blage of  minds:  and  in  proportion  as  one  or  another  of  these  elements 
enters  more  or  less  largely  into  the  mental  constitution,  so  is  the  mind 
qualified  and  characterized.  If  this  statement  is  correct,  then  it  is 
eridentlj  nnphilosophical,  on  phrenological  premises,  to  suppose  that 
one  organ  or  any  number  of  organs  can  be  so  exclusively  employed  on ' 
one  subject,  as  that  a  change  of  the  subject  will  call  into  action  a 
wholly  new  set  of  organs,  and  leave  the  weary  ones  to  rest.  For  whether 
the  subject  be  algebra  or  geography  or  chemistry  or  any  other,  some 
of  the  same  faculties  are  always  principally  employed  in  every  pro^s  of 
reasoning.  Simple  perception  may  be  performed  by  a  single  organ  as 
an  element  in  the  mental  constitution ;  but  when  reflection,  compa- 
rison, and  reasoning  take  place,  other  organs  must  also  be  called  into 
exercise,  and  organs  too  which  are  always  more  or  less  concerned  in 
every  act  of  reasoning  on  every  subject. 

547.  Moreover  the  fact  assumed  in  the  case  is  very  questionable.  If 
two  bushels  of  salt  be  placed  on  a  man's  shoulder,  and  he  carry  it  till 
he  becomes  weary,  and  then^if  the  salt  be  taken  off,  and  two  bushels  of 
oats  be  placed  upon  the  same  shoiilder,  the  man  will  feel  greatly 
relieved,  and  it  will  almost  seenf  to  him  that  he  has  no  load  at  alt. 
And  so  in  the  labors  of  the  mind ;  if  we  apply  our  thoughts  to  a 
particular  subject,  till,  to  use  common  langufige,  the  mind  becomes 
weary,  and  then  turn  our  attention  to  some  light  and  amusing  subject, 
we  certainly  feel  much  relieved.  But  if  the  mind  be  severely  employed 
on  a  particular  subject  till  painful  weariness  is  experienced,  and  then 
be  applied  with  equal  severity  to  another  subject  which  requires  an  equal 
degree  of  mental  power,  so  far  shall  we  be  from  experiencing  any  relief, 
that  the  weariness  will  continue  and  increase  till  it  becomes  intole- 
rable. Sometimes  the  mind  is  greatly  relieved  by  changing  the  ques- 
tion without  changing  the  nature  of  the  subject.  As,  for  example : 
we  may  attempt  the  solution  of  a  question  in  the  science  of  numbers, 
and  by  some  accident  or  mistake  embarrass  the  mental  associations  in 
some  of  the  processes,  and  continue  to  labor  without  success,  till  the 
mind,  as  we  say,  becomes  extremely  weary  and  confused  or  confound- 
ed ;  and  then  we  may  turn  immediately  to  another  equally  difficult 
question  in  the  same  science,  and  the  mind  will  feel  at  once  and  very 
considerably  relieved,  and  will  perhaps  solve  the  question  with  very 
little  difficulty,  and  then  return  to  the  former  question^  and  solve  that 
too,  in  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  time  that  was  devoted  to  it  at  first ; 
and  finally  quit  its  labors  with  less  sense  of  weariness  than  was  felt 
when  it  turned  to  the  second  question.  But  does  this  prove  that  in 
changing  the  question  we  change  the  organs  also  ? — and  that  we  have 
different  organs  for  different  problems  in  mathematics  If  Evidently  not  I 
On  the  whole,  then,  I  conceive  that  this  position,  when  properly  ex- 
amined, neither  proves  anything  for  nor  against  the  theory  of  Dr»  Gall. 

548.  Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  position  advanced 
in  support  of  Dr.  Oatl's  theory  is,  that  we  frequently  see  people  totally 
insane  on   one  subject,  and  peifectly  sane  on  all  others ;  and  it  la 
contended  that  this  fact  can  only  be  accx)unted  for  by  aj^tD\x\X\i*^^'^x^- 
ralify  of  cerebral  organs,  and  that  one  of  these  oigana  \:&  6^a^«£A^  "^^^ 
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pofiition  is  strictly  consistent  with  the  philosophy  of  the  (general  theory, 
and  may  be  correct;  and  if  so, 'is  very  conclusive:  while  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  can  be  proved  to  be  incorrect,  the  general  principles  of  the 
theory  may  never(h«less  be  true. 

549.  The  consideration  of  this  position  will  necessarily  lead  us  over 
the  whole  iicld  of  intellectual  physiology.  For,  in  order  to  aseeitain 
what  inmnity  is,  we  must  first  determine  what  tanity  is ;  and  this  ren- 
ders it  necessary  that  the  elements  and  laws  of  mind  should  be  clearly 
ascertained.  In  speaking  of  insanity,  however,  it  is  highly  important 
that  the  meaning  of  the  term  should  be  accurately  understood.  Strictly 
sjpeaking,  the  mind  in  itself  is  incapable  of  insanity.  It  is  governed 
by  q^rtain  general  laws,  which  it  always,  and  under  all  circumstances 
and  conditions,  obeys.  Even  in  the  worst  cases  of  madness,  the  mind 
Is  true  to  its  own  laws ;  and  in  obeying  these  laws,  exhibits  what  we 
call  insanity. 

560.  We  have  seen  (520)  that  whatever  be  the  substratum  of  the  sen- 
sorial power  of  the  human  brain,  it  resides  in  and  acts  through  the 
organized  matter  of  the  nervous  substance,  during  our  present  state  of 
e.xistence,  precisely  the  same  as  if  it  were  merely  a  property  .of  that 
vitalized  matter,  and  all  its  powers  and  iQauifcstatipus  are  subject  to 
precisely  the  same  laws  as  govern  the  powers  and  mauifestations  of 
'Vitality ;  and  this  is  equally  true  whether  the  brain  be  a  single  organ  or 
a  system  of  organs.  We  have  seen  also  (242,  251,  252,  258,  254,  294, 
295,  397, 898,  408,  409)  that  man  possesses  several  organs  of  special 
*  sense,  all  of  which  convey  their  impressions  to  the  cerebral  centre  of 
perception  (280),  from  which  they  are  reflected  to  the  mental  organs. 
We  have  the  special  sense  of  touch  (253),  of  taste,  of  smell,  of  hearing^ 
and  of  sight.  Hunger  (247),  and  all  the  other  feelings  or  senses  by 
which  the  cerebnil  centre  has  cognizance  of  the  spccitic  wants  of  the 
vital  economy,  are  likewise  as  truly  special  senses  as  taste,  smell, 
hearing,  and  sight. 

551.  The  etiect  produced  on  the  organs  of  these  senses,  and  through 
them  on  the  cerebral  centre,  by  the  action  of  appropriate  stimuli,  is 
what  we  c^Wptrctption;  but  neither  the  hemispheres  of  the  bi-ain  (265) 
nor  the  lobes  of  the  little  brain  (264),  are  essential  to  auimal  percep- 
tion (259).  Some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain, 
however,  is  essential  to  intellectual  perception. 

552.  Tlie  sense  of  sight  is  the  exclusive  source  of  imagery  to  the 
mind.  When  the  light  is  reflected  from  any  object  upon  the  retina 
of  the  eye  (252),  certain  impressions  are  made  upon  the  retina,  which 
are  perceived  by  the  mind ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  which  the  mind  has 
a  perception  of  the  object. 

553.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation  about  the  physiolo- 
.  gical  and  pyschological  philosophy  of  vi.sion  (415),  but  the  eye  has  too 

generally  been  treated  as  merely  a  mechanical  organ,  and  considered 
as  entirely  passive  in  the  function  of  vision  ;  and  hence  it  has  been  com- 
pared  to  &  ramera  obscura  with  its  inverted  image,  etc.  (416,  417). 
So  far  aa  regards  the  mechanical  and  physical  philosophy  of  vision,  this 
j'^  a/ J  well  enough ;  but  it  dois  not  ex\)\a\w  W.  V\V.«\.  ^xjid  me*ia  fono- 
^^^.    It  does  not  inform  us  bow  the  ammaV  %te9»  vXve  c>\iyt<iV» 
f^-  I  none  r««pect,at  least,  there  \a  an  <^?i<ftTvi\«\ww^^^^^^^^Vs^^*-'^^ 
r^TEtfice    iOeMieeii  the  eye  aud  iUec&iaevao\»c»xv^  ^X^ft  ^^^^<i  ^«^^^ 
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.with  iti  expanded  extremity  forming  the  retina,  is  a  living  organ,  eo- 
•dowed  with  a  peculiar  sensibility  to  all  the  properties  of  things  which 
■are  perceived  by  the  medium  of  light ;  but  this  sensibility  depends  on 
the  connexion  of  the  optic  nerve  with  the  centre  of  animal  ijerccption, 
and  on  the  healthy  condition  of  the  parts.  And  the  perception  being 
made  by  the  organ  in  connexion  with  the  animal  centre,  wo  do  not 
actually  see  things  inverted,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  because 
the  mind  does  not  perceive  the  inverted  image  formed  upon  the  retina 
of  the  eye,  as  we  perceive  that  of  the  camera  obscura ;  but  the  image 
formed  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  instead  of  being  perceived  by  the 
mind  as  an  image  or  representation  of  an  external  object,  constitutes 
what  may  be  called  the  stimulus  of  visual  perception,  by  which  the  ex- 
ternal object  itself  is  really  seen.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  colors  and 
all  the  other  qualities  of  the  image  caused  by  the  light  reflected  ft-om 
an  external  object,  are  the  real  visual  jrropertits  of  the  object,  and  aro 
to  the  lining  org-anso  many  specitic  kinds  of  visual  stimuli,  giving  to 
the  parts  on  which  they  act  the  impressions  which,  being  perceived  by 
the  animal  centre  (280),  constitute  the  animal  perception  of  the  real 
external  object ;  and,  therefore,  the  perception  of  the  several  parts  of 
an  external  object  is  always  made  with  reference  to  the  direction  (»f 
the  rays  of  ligbt  which  convey  the  stimuli,  and  consequently  all  exter- 
nal objects  are  seen  in  their  natural  and  real  position. 

555.  v»  hen,  for  instance,  the  rays  of  light  which  are  reflected  from 
a  person,  animal,  tree,  or -any  other  external  object,  fall  upon  the 
retina  of  the  eye,  an  exact  image  of  the  object  is  formed  on  the  i*etitia ; 
but  as  the  rays  of  light  cross  each  other  (Fig.  48)  before  they  reach 
the  retina  (416,  417),  the  image  is  inverted,  and  turned  side  for  side ; 
but  this  image  is  not  perceived  by  the  mind  as  the  image  or  represen- 
tion  of  the  external  object,  but  all  the  elements  and  qualities  of  the 
image  act  on  the  peculiar  sensibility  of  the  optic  mtrve,  as  specilic 
and  delicately  modified  stimuli;  or  in  other  words,  they  are  the  real 
visual  properties  of  the  external  object,  which  act  as  the  appropriate 
stimuli,  on  the  retina  of  the  optic  nerve,  in  perfect  analogy  with  the 
action  of  gustatory,  olfactory,  and  auditory  stimuli  on  their  appro- 
priate organs. 

556.  The  peculiar  sensibility  of  the  gustatory  nerve  (294)  in  con- 
nexion with  fhe  animal  centre  of  perception,  feels  those  properties  of 
things  which  it  is  adapted  to  perceive,  as  sweet,  sour,  bitter,  etc.;  and 
this  is  the  percepiion  of  taste.    Tiie  ]x*culiar  sensibility  of  the  olfactory 
ner^-e  feels  those  properties  of  things  which  it  is  adapted  to  perceive, 
as  the  various  odors,  and  this  is  the  percepiion  of  smell.     The  pe- 
culfar  sensibility  of  the  auditory  nerve  feels  those  propeities  of  things 
which  it  is  adapted  to  perceive,  as  the  various  undulations  or  vibrations 
of  air,  etc ,  cautsing  sound,   and  this  is  the  perception  of  hearing. 
And  in  precisely  the  same  manner  the  peculiar  sensibility  of  the  optic 
nerve  teels  the  visual  properties  of  things,  and  this  is  the  perception 
of  sight.    And  thus  the  visual  properties  of  external  things  as  realiy 
and  truly  act  upon  the  oi>tic  nerve,  as  the  oWactovy  ».vi\\  ^v\?\\jA.q\"^ 
properties  of  external  tbiugs  Uo  upon  the  nerves  ol  sii\v:\\  «\i<ii  VvvsXft* 
Jn  each  case  the  appropriute  propeities  are  brougbV \iv  co\\V\x^V n\\V\v^ 

a/Id  act  upoD,  tbe  nerve,  as  ap/)i  owiate  stimuli,  woducVntt  H>ee\^^ ''^^^^- 
preasJonsorFensBlions,  whicb  the  mind  perceives  «l6  vb^V^ov^vW^*  ^ 
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Uie  nal  thiogg,  and  in  perceiving  these  impressions  or  sensations, 
the  mind  always  refers  them  to  the  things  from  which  they  are  re* 
ceived,  according  to  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  particular  function. 
And  consequently  the  inverted  image  formed  upon  the  retina,  instead 
of  being  perceived  as  an  image  or  representation  of  the  external  object, 
is  felt  as  the  visual  properties  of  the  real  object  itself,  the  same  aa 
its  tang:ible  properties  are  felt  by  the  organ  of  touch,  the  gustatory 
]nroperties  by  the  organ  of  taste,  etc. ;  and  therefore  the  impressions 
or  sensations  produced  by  these  properties,  as  the  appropriate  stimuli 
of  the  organs,  are  instinctively  and  necessarily  referred  to  the  real 
external  object,  whose  visual  properties  act  upon  the  organ,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  rays  of  light  which  convey  the  properties  to  the  retina. 
Thus,  though  the  visual  properties  of  the  top  of  an  object  (Fig.  48) 
are  thrown  upon  the  bottom  of  the  retina,  yet  from  the  constitutional 
laws  of  the  function  of  vision,  we  instinctively  and  necessarily  refiv 
the  impression  or  sensation  to  the  top  of  the  object,  in  the  line  of  the 
rays  of  light  by  which  the  furoperties  are  conveyed  to  the  retina,  and 
consequently  we  actually  see  things  just  as  they  really  are ;  unless 
we  see  them  through  distorting  media,  or  through  bodies  which  bend 
the  rays  of  light,  and  change  their  colors  before  they  reach  the  eye. 

557.  Whether  the  optic  nerve  itself,  or  some  other  part,  is  the  seat 
or  receptacle  of  those  impressions  or  sensations  which  constitute  the 
mental  ideas  of  the  visual  properties  of  external  things,  is  not  yet 
ascertained,  and  perhaps  never  will  be ;  but  wherever  the  seat  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  those  Impressions  or  sensations  may  be  reproduced 
without  the  presence  and  actual  perception  of  the  external  things  by 
which  they  were  first  caused,  and  this  reproduction  is  called  foentai 
€<meeption, 

558.  We  liaye  a  visual  psroeption  of  an  external  object  when  it  is 
feally  before  us  and  we  actually  see  it,  or  when  its  visual  properties 
are  actually  thrown  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye ;  and  we  have  a  visual 
coNCBPTiov  of  that. object  when,  in  its  absence,  we  reproduce  the  im- 
pression or  sensation  first  caused  by  the  action  of  the  visual  proper- 
ties of  the  objeet  on  the  retina ;  or  in  other  words,  when  the  mind  dis- 
tinctly perceives  the  external  object,  without  the  real  visual  function  of 
the  eye,  or  without  actually  seeing  it :  for  the  instant  the  impression 
43t  sensation  is  distinctly  reproduced,  the  mind  instinctively  and  neces- 
sarily refers  it,  according  to  the  laws  of  visual  perception  (554),  to  the 
extermU  object  by  which  it  was  first  caused ;  and  thus,  by  perfect  cofi- 
teption^  the  external  object  is  made  to  stand  as  clearly  and  distinctly 
before  the  mind  as  it  does  in  the  real  act  oi perception.  And  when  our 
mental  conception  of  external  things  is  vivid,  distinct,  and  complete, 

W^  call  it  IMAGINATION. 

559.  When  a  perception  is  made,  it  is  instantly  reflected  to  the 
intellectual  faculties,  and  the  reflected  impression  or  sensation  becomes 
a  more  abstract  property  of  the  mind,  and  is  capable  of  beibg  repro- 
duced at  any  time,  without  vucXvaX  perception  or  real  conception  (558), 
and  this  is  called  abflbction. 

560.  But  our  reflections  always  tend  to  produce  conceptions,  and 
jue  always  the  most  clear  and  vigorous  when  our  conception  is  the 

vivid  and  d/stinct ;  and  hence  the  writer  or  speaker  who,  when 
^  or  Bpeakia^  has  the  most  vivid  and  ao&uiate  conception  of 
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Ibe  things  of  wliich  he  treats,  always  presents  his  subject  most  clearly 
ftnd  eloqaently,  and  always  produces  the  most  powerful  efTect  upon 
his  readers  or  hea^rs,  by  presenting  to  their  minds  most  vividly  and 
distinctly  the  images  of  his  own. 

661.  Conception  also  greatly  assists  reflection  by  enabling  the  mind 
to  contemplate,  examine,  analyze,  and  compare  things  which  have 
been  perceived ;  and,  by  ascertaining  the  accidental  and  essential  differ- 
•noes,  resemblances,  and  identities,  to  arrive  at  general  conclusions  and 
first  principles,  and  thus  elaborate  the  general  theory  of  things. 

562.  The  power  of  recalling  or  reproducing  the  thoughts  of  reflection 
(559)  in  their  r^ular  associations,  is  called  memo&t;  and  conse- 
(|nently  memory,  while  it  is  a  single  attribute  of  the  mind,  is  neverthe- 
less, according  to  phrenology,  of  diversified  power,  und  pertains  to 
eaeh  individual  organ  of  the  brain  ;  so  that  we  may  have  a  very  good 
memory  on  one  subject,  and  a  very  poor  one  on  another,  according  to 
the  relative  activity  and  power  of  the  individual  organs. 

563.  Visual  perception  (568),  I  havi^  said  (652),  is  the  only  source 
of  that  conception  (558)  which  presents  imagery  to  the  mind.  Audi- 
tory perception  is  also  a  source  of  mental  conception,  but  to  a  more 
limitpd  extent  than  that  of  vision ;  and  we  are  much  more  rarely 
capable  of  reproducing  the  distinct  impressions  or  sensations  of  audi- 
tory perception  than  we  are  those  of  vision.  The  reflected  impressions 
or  sensations  (569J  of  auditory  perceptions,  are,  however,  very  easily 
reproduced,  especially  when  the  power  is  cultivated,  as  in  music.  But* 
except  in  dreams  and  disease,  we  never  Mistinctly  hear  sounds  by 
conception.  The  perceptions  of  smell,  taste,  and  touch,  are  also  rarely 
the  sources  of  mental  conception,  except  in  dreams  and  disease.  * 

564.  The  succession  of  our  perceptions  establishes  certain  relations 
between  the  sensations  of  perception,  and  also  between  the  thoughts  of 
reflection  (559),  so  that  the  reproduction  either  of  a  sensation  or  pei- 
ception  or  of  a  thought  of  reflection,  naturally  tends  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  others  associated  with  it ;  and  this  is  what  is  called  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  the  law  of  association,  etc  The  perceptions  of  th« 
different  senses  become  associated  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  we 
look  at  a  certain  figure,  and  hear  it  called  A,  till  we  learn  so  com* 
pletely  to  associate  the  visual  and  auditory  perceptions  in  our  thoughts 
of  reflection,  that  they  become  inseparable,  and  indeed  seem  essentially 
one,  and  the  name  becomes  the  mental  abstract  of  the  thing ;  and, 
except  in  cases  of  actual  perception  or  conception  (558),  all  our 
thoughts  are  of  this  kind ;  a  species  of  algebraical  abstraction  or 
nominal  representation  in  the  mind,  of  things  existing  separately  from 
the  mind.  Thus,  we  write  and  talk  rapidly  of  trees,  animals,  men» 
etCn  without  having  distinct  images  of  the  things  we  write  or  speak 
of  presented  to  the  mind.  But,  as  I  have  said  (560),  reflection  always 
tends  to  produce  conception,  and  it  rarely  if  ever  becomes  energetic 
and  determinate,  without  producing  some  degree  of  conception,  or  re- 
prodncing  to  some  extent  the  primary  sen^iations  of  perception  (558). 

•  Mr.  James  Hill,  a  respectable  fanner,  of  West  Cambrid(re,  MasSi,  now  about 
Axty  yean  old,  and  In  pretty  good  general  health,  entirely  lost  the  sense  of  smell 
tA  years  ago,  and  has  smeUed  nothing  since,  not  even  thO'Strongest  and  most  pungeat 
•nd  offensive  odors.    Still  the  sense  of  touch  remains  perfect  \ti  \;tve  ivo%tc'\\%.  '^x. 
Hm  says  he  often  dreams  ofemelUng,  and  has  a  distinct  and  toll  couce^Won  oS.  ^q»tv 
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565.  The  sengations  of  perception,  both  in  their  primary  form,  M 
THprodnced  in  conception  (558),  and  in  the  form  of  thoughts  of  reflec- 
tion (659),  are  also  intimately  associated  with  our  animal  appetites 
and  moral  feelings;  so- that  ihe  perception,  the  conception,  aiid  eveti 
the  thought  of  certain  things,  will  arouse  certain  appetites  or  pro- 
pensities, or  excite  certain  emotions  or  feelings ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  emotions  or  the  appetites  will  call  up  the  thoughts  and  con- 
ceptions. Thiis,  if  we  intently  think  of  any  kind  of  delicious  fruit,  or 
of  any  food  of  which  we  are  fond,  conception  will  soon  present  the 
fhut  or  food  distinctly  to  the  mind's  eye ;  and  the  animal  appetite 
for  it  will  soon  be  roused,  and  perhaps  become  even  painfully  impor- 
tunate :  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  appetite  be  excited  by  the  want 
of  the  vital  economy,  the  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  something  fitted 
to  gratify  the  appeiite  will  instantly  be  produced,  and  if  the  appetite 
be  specific  and  determinate,  the  thing  thoaght  of  and  conceived  will 
be  specific.  So,  likewise,  if  our  perceptions  of  things  are  constantly 
attended  with  certain  moral  precepts,  admonitions,  or  feelings,  our 
conceptions  of  those  things  will  always  remind  ils  of  the  associated 
cientiments,  and  generally,  if  not  always,  reproduce  the  associated  feel- 
ings ;  and  our  thoughts  of  those  things  always  tend  to  produce  the 
conceptions  (558),  and  thus  excite  the  emotions.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  feelings  be  produced  by  a  physiological  or  pathological 
condition  of  the  body,  the  thoughts  and  conceptions  are  called  up,  and 
the  mind  contemplates  th^  thing  thought  of,  as  the  cause  of  the 
feeling  (302 — 305).  Thus,  if  an  individual  is  devoutly  and  zealously 
religious,  and  always  contemplates  the  favor  of  his  God  with  pleasur- 
ablet  feelings,  that  physiological  condition  of  his  body  which,  in 
common  language,  is  called  a  happy  flow  of  animal  spirits,  will  be  sure 
to  call  up  his  religious  thoughts  and  conceptions,  and  he  will  consider 
the  feeling  as  entirely  of  a  religious  and  spiritual  character  and  origin. 
So,  likewise,  if  he  is  accustomed  to  the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  wine,  tobacco, 
opium,  or  any  other  alcoholic  or  narcotic  or  other  stimulant,  the 
pleasurable  stimulation  which  he  receives  from  his  stimulant  will, 
unless  his  attention  is  directly  engaged  in  some  other  matter,  call  up 
his  religious  thoughts  and  conceptions,  and  he  will  attribute  his 
happy  frame  to  his  religion ;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  from  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  his  stimulant  on  his  nervous  system,  or  from  some 
Other  cause,  a  physiological  depression  results,  a  general  feeling  of 
distress  or  unbappiness  will  be  induced,  which  will  fill  his  mind  with 
religious  doubts  and  fears,  and  he  will  attribute  his  feeling  entirely  to 
those  doubts  and  fears,  or  both  the  doubts  and  the  feeling  t^  the 
withdrawment  of  the  favor  of  God. 

666.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  mind  to  perceive  two  separ&te  and 
distinct  objects  of  thought  at  one  and  the  same  instant,  nor  is  it 
possible  for  the  mind  to  have  a  distinct  perception  and  conception 
(658),  at  one  and  the  same  instant.    When  the  mind  is  occupied  with 
a  J/5^i77ct  perception  of  things,  no  mental  conception  can  take  place; 
and  when  it  is  occupied  with  a  distinct  conception,  perception  is 
wboUj-  suspended.     Thus,  when  we  are  com^\ewi'5  aJoiftthed  in  a  re«* 
rerle,  or  in  that  state  in  which  the  mmd  \a  ipftx^wW^  %;cL^cQ!8»fi^\\>.'QQa 
motemplatioa  of  its  own  conceptiotxa,  the  fuwcWot^a  ol  «Ji\  wa  oi^^mi. 
9tiseurc  totally  suspended,  ana  we  uo  mote^tcfcx^^^l^'^^t^ 
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ri^t,  hearing, -smell,  taste,  or  touch,'  than  if  all  our  organs  of  sense 
were  paralysed.  It  is,  indeed,  a  perfect  dream.  The  instant  we  are 
conscious  of  a  perception  (551),  the  ideal  presence  vanishes,  and  the 
reverie  is  destroyed.  The  ability  to  retire  within  ourselves  from  the 
perception  of  every  thing  around  us,  and  shut  the  mind  up  to  its 
conceptions  and  reflections,  is  called  the  power  of  abstbaction,  or 
in  the  language  of  phrenology,  concerUrativeneM.  But  the  constant 
action  of  the  appropriate  stimuli  of  vision,- hearing,  smell,  etc.,  on  the 
sensibilities  of  our  organs  while  we  are  awake,  renders  it-^  difficult  for 
nsto  become  as  perfectly  abstracted  from  the  conM^iooim^^of  sur- 
rounding things  as  when  asleep,  and  therefore  our  menti4'C<ttiception9 
■re  generally  most  vivid  and  distinct,  and  the  ideal  presence. most 
perfect,  in  our  dreams,  when  our  external  senses  are  locked  up  in 
sleep.  For  dreams  are  nothing  more  than  the  more  or  less  perfect 
reproduction  of  the  sensations  of  perception,  with  a  vari(>d  extent' of 
associated  reflection.  Whether  thoughts  of  reflection  (559)  are  first 
excited  and  lead  to  conception  (558),  or  conception  is  first  induced 
and  excites  thoughts  of  reflection  in  dreams,  is  not  certain.  Perhaps 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other. 

567.  In  perfect  sleep,  there  is  a  total  suspension  of  all  the  functional 
powers  of  the  nerves  of  animal  life  (228.  229),  and  we  neither  dream 
nor  'are  conscious  of  our  existenc-e.  When  we  dream,  therefore,  our 
sleep  is  imperfect ;  and  it  is  rendered  imperfect  by  seme  nervous 
irritation,  or  some  physiological  oppression  or  depression  in  the  body ; 
and  this  disturbing  cause,  whatever  it  be,  is  also  the  exciting  cause  of 
our  dreams  ;  and  the  character  of  our.  dreams,  as  to  pleasantness  or 
nnpleasantness,  always  corresponds  with  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
nervous  irritation  and  the  general  condition  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  especially  the  nerves  of  organic  life  (228j.  Most  frequently,  how- 
ever, the  exciting  cause  of  dreams  is  some  irritation  in  the  digestive 
organs  (297,  298,  299) ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

568.  Whether  asleep  or  awake,  then,  when  our  conceptions  (558) 
are  complete  or  perfect,  they  are  as  much  realities  to  the  mind  as 
our  actvLBA  perceptions  (551) ;  and  it  is  only  when  our  conceptions  have 
given  place  to  actual  perceptions,  that  we  know  that  the  conceptions 
are  not  real  perceptions.  Nothing  is  more  real  to  the  mind  than 
dreams,  while  they  last.  We  do  not,  we  cannot  know  them  from  reali- 
ties, until  they  cease  to  be,  and  we  wake  to  reality,  and  find  we  have 
been  dreaming.  And  this  is  strictly  true  of  our  day  dreams  or  reve- 
ries, and  of  all  our  mental  conceptions.  The  conceptions  of  the  poet  or 
the  painter  in  what  is  called  his  moments  of  inspiration,  are  as  real 
to  his  mind  as  his  actual  perceptions,  and  their  effects  upon  his  body 
are  generally  even  more  powerful ;  and  when  his  conceptions  are 
vivid,  distinct,  and  complete,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  know  or  to 
have  the  slightest  suspicion,  while  they  remain,  that  the  ideal  presence 
is  not  a  reality.  If,  in  the  moments  of  his  high  and  powerful  concep- 
tions, we  should  see  the  poet,  without  impairing  the  spell  of  his  soal 
in  the  least  degree,  and  behold  the  intense  meamug  <>^  \m  ftNft^  «av\ 
all  the  vforkjngs  and  expressions  of  his  countenance,  \\\?^  V\oW\.^<es^- 
ii/res,  his  sudden  starts,  hia  hurried  or  suspended  Yes\)\vviVVm,«i^^^^^^2t 

If/w  break  forth  in  his  soliloquiefi  or  in  his  addveBs^e.?^  to  \\\<i  V^cVcv^  ^\ 
bis  imagination,  with  tender,  melting  tones,  or  vrilViteTtW3\eN^\x^m^\SLa 
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and  fierce  impeni<yBitj,  we  ahonld  certainly  believe  him  to  be  a  raving 
maniac,  and  probably,  as  others  have  done  before  us,  shrinlL  with 
flriiaddering dread  from  such  fearfal  manifestations  of  insanity.  Yet  in 
ftll  this  the  poet's  mind  operates  in  strict  accordance  with  those  general 
And  fixed  laws  which  govern  every  human  mind,  and  is  no  more  insane 
than  the  mind  of  the  merchant  is,  when  it  is  so  completely  engrossed 
in  the  conceptions  of  things  that  relate  to  his  mercantile  business,  that 
he  walks  along  the  public  street  of  the  city  without  knowing,  whom 
he  meets  or  what  he  passes.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  ooneep- 
tions  of  the  poet  are  of  a^  more  exciting  character  and  produce  a  more 
extensive  and  powerful  effect  on  the  whole  nervous  system,  causing 
correspondent  looks,  gestures,  etc  Besides,  the  general  nervous  ex* 
citability  of  those  who  are  what  we  call  poetic  and  other  geniuses,  is 
much  greater  than  ordinary ;  and,  in  &ct,  this  is  the  principal  element 
of  all  genius. 

669.  Perception  and  conception  (558),  I  have  said  (556),  cannot  take 
place  at  one  and  the  same  initant ;  and  hence  our  conceptions  are 
generally  the  most  vivid  and  distinct  and  perfect  in  dreams,  wlien 
the  organs  of  perception  are  sealed  up  in  sleep ;  and  hence,  also,  nervoui 
people  generally  prefer  to  have  a  light  in  their  bed«rooms  during  the 
night,  so  that  they  can  see  things  distinctly  when  they  are  awake,  and 
thus  be  able  tOjprevent  disagreeable  conceptions,  by  actual  perceptions. 
tJpon  the  same  principle,  if  an  individual  who  is  much  afraid  of  dogs, 
is  walking  along  the  street  in  the  day-time,  and  sees  a  large  stone  by 
the  way,  he  does  not  mistake  it  for  a  dog,  because  he  distinctly  peremvst 
it  to  be  a  stone ;  but  if  it  be  at  nigh^  when  it  is  too  dark  for  him  to 
have  a  distinct  perception  cf  the  stone,  the  indittinet  perception  may 
instantly  give  place  to  a  dietinet  and  vivid  conception  of  a  dog,  and 
while  the  conception  lasts  (568),  the  dog  will  stand  as  distinctly  before 
his  mind  as  if  it  were  an  actual  perception ;  and  the  same  effects  will 
be  produced  on  his  whole  mind  and  body. 

670.  No  man  is  suspected  of  insanity  because  he  dreams  in  his 
flleep ;  and  if  one  who  is  accustomed  to  do  so^  gets  up  in  his  dream,  and 
iHth  his  eyes  open,  but  without  pereehing  any  thing,  walks  about  and 
acts  and  talks  according  to  his  eoneeptioru^  we  still  say  he  is  dreaming ; 
but  if  he  should  remain  in  tliis  state  through  the  night  and  the  follow- 
ing day,  we  should  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  a  case  of  insanity.  Yet 
the  mind  would  strictly  observe  the  same  laws  that  it  does  in  ordinary 
dreams,  and  the  same  that  govern  it  always  when  awake. 

571.  The  exciting  cause  of  dreams,  somnambulism,  etc.,  I  have  said 
(567),  is  nervous  irritation.    When  the  system  is  perfectly  healthy  and 
undisturbed,  sleep  is  death -like— a  total  and  perfect  suspension  of  all 
the  functional  powers  of  the  nerves  of  animal  life  (228),  and  of  all  con- 
8cionsness  of  existence ;  and  the  organs  of  external  perception  are,  as 
it  were,  paralyzed  to  all  external  impressions,  until  the  full  purposes  of 
deep  are  effected,  and  the  instinctive  economy  of  organic  life  throws 
•open  the  windows  of  the  soul,  and  restores  every  sense  to  its  appro- 
priate organ.    The  nervous  irritation  which  produces  dreams  may  be 
•carried  to  such  an  extent  of  disease,  as  will  cause  such  a  constant 
mtoeesaion  or  permanence  of  distinct  and  vivid  conceptions,  when  we 
Mre  awake,  that  our  mind  will  be  mostly  or  entirely  engrossed  with  these 
^^^''oepijoaa,  and  almost  wholly  aJb&tia^WlL  it^m  «fi,VQA.V  v^rceptions. 
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The  thingsconoelTed  will  be  realities  to  the  mind  (568),  and  we  RhaTI 
t4)ink,  feel,  talk,  and  act,  the  same  an  if  oar  conceptions  were  real 
perceptions ;  and  then,  of  course,  we  shall  be  called  insaDc.  If  the 
nervoos  irritation  runs  so  high  as  totally  to  engross  the  mind  in  its 
conceptions,  and  causes  us  to  see  all  surrounding  things  as  the  objects 
of  onr  conceptions,  transforming  our  friends  to  savages,  demons,  etc* 
we  shall  be  said  to  be  totally  insane,  and  perhaps  raving  maniacs, 
according  to  the  degree  of  nervous  irritation. 

572.  The  constant  contemplation  of  things  conceived,  as  realities, 
inll  soon  establish  new  associations  of  thought  and  feelings  (564,  565), 
and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  permanent  insanity,  even  when  the 
general  nervous  irritation  has  much  subsided.  For  intellectual  habi- 
tudes of  every  kind  are  easily  formed,  and,  when  once  established,  are 
with  great  difficulty  broken  up,  and  especially  those  which  are  asso- 
dated  with  our  feelings  and  propensities. 

578.  When  the  nervous  irritation  is  less  violent,  and  has  been 
developed  in  connexion  with  certain  qualifying  drcuinstances  and  cor- 
Rsponding  operations  of  the  mind,  as  the  loss  of  property,  character, 
firiende,  etc.,  the  morbid  conceptions  may  be  limited  to  a  single  subject, 
and  then  the  case  will  be  called  monomania,  or  insanity  on  one  subject, 
the  mind  being  sound  on  all  other  subjects. 

574.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  in  all  this,  the  mind  observes  the  same 
laws  that  govern  all  human  minds  at  all  times  (549).  The  soundest 
mmd  in  the  world  regards  its  conceptions^  while  they  continue,  as 
ru&  perceptions  (568) ;  and  thinks,  feels,  and  acts  accordingly ;  and  the 
insane  mind  does  the  same. 

575.  Another  general  principle  which  I  have  already  alluded  to, 
is  of  so  much  importance  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy  of 
man,  that  it  requires  to  be  more  extensively  explained  and  illustrated. 
I  have  said  (565)  that  the  sensations  of  perception,  both  in  their  primary 
form,  as  reproduced  by  conception,  and  in  the  form  of  thoughts  of  re- 
flection, are  intimately  associated  with  our  feelings  or  emotions,  so 
that  the  perception,  the  conception,  and  even  the  thought  of  certain 
things,  will  produce  certain  emotions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  certain 
feelings  will  excite  certain  thoughts  and  conceptions,  by  which  the 
feelings  or  emotions  will  be  very  greatly  increased.  Thus,  to  repeat 
the  former  illustration  (565),  a  zealously  religious  person  who  always 
contemplates  the  favor  of  his  God  with  pleasurable  emotions,  and  the 
withdrawment  of  that  favor  with  painfnl  feelings,  will  have  a  pleasur- 
able train  of  religious  thoughts  and  conceptions  called  up,  and  his 
hopes  brightened  and  his  faith  strengthened,  by  that  physiological  con- 
dition of  his  body  which  we  call  a  delightful  flow  of  the  alnimal  spirits 
(305),  whether  produced  by  mental,  moral,  or  physi(»l  stimuli ;  and 
he  will  consider  the  feeling  as  entirely  of  a  religious  and  spiritual  origin 
and  character,  and  this  filing  will  be  very  greatly  enhan<^  by  the 
reaction  of  the  thoughts  and  conceptions  which  it  exdtes :  and  on  the 
other  hand,  a  physiological  depression,  by  whatever  cause  produced, 
will  be  sure  to  call  up  in  his  mind  a  train  of  gloomy  thoughts  and 
conceptions,  which  will  exceedingly  augment  his  depression,  and  he 
^dll  be  JUed  with  religious  doubts  and  fears ;  his  faith  will  become 
feeble,  and  his  hopes  will  be  darkened,  and  perhaps  ^e\dL\.Q  ^«e>^^M&^ 
and  he  i^l  aitribate  tb9  whole  qIMb  distrow  to  thie  ^omX^Va  «sAi<eBKS^ 
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ct  bis  mind,  and  tiie«  he  will  attribute  to  his  oonvictionB  of  his  Tery 
great  sinfulneds,  and  the  total  withdrawment  of  the  favor  of  his  God. 
He  will,  at  sach  times,  review  his  past  life  with  the  deepest  anguish 
and  remorse,  and  contemplate  many  former  deeds  as  unpardonablj 
sinful,  which,  in  a  healthier  state  of  his  nervous  system,  he  regards 
In  a  very  different  light;  and  the  darkness  of  his  doubts,  the  depth 
of  his  despair,  and  the  violence  of  his  remorse,  will  always  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  morbid  irritation  and  physiological  depression  of  hia 
nervous  system.  The  unhappy  Cowper  affords  a  mdancholy  illus- 
tration of  this  doctrine. 

576.  It  is,  then,  a  general  law  of  the  mind,  which  governs  it  in  all 
states  and  conditions,  that  the  importance,  in  our  estimation,  of  any 
subject  which  we  contemplate,  or  the  force  of  any  evidence  which  we 
examine,  is  always  equal  to  the  degree  of  fe'*!iog  or  emotion  connected 
with  our  thouglits,  conceptions,  and  perceptions  on  the  subject,  and 
consequently  our  reasonings  and  conclusions  correspond  with  our  feel- 

.  ings.  But,  as  a*e  have  seen  (303).  the  mind  cannot  be  conscious  of  the 
difference  bet  wet  n  those  feeling:)  which  arise  from  a  jieculiar  physiolo- 
gical condition  of  the  nervous  system,  and  which  cause  our  melancholy 
or  pleasing  thoughts  and  conceptions,  and  those  feelings  which  are 
caused  entirely  by  our  thoughu^  conceptions,  and  perceptions ;  and, 
therefore,  when  the  mind  acts  according  to  its  own  consciousness,  it 
always  and  necessarily  judges  that  all  our  emotions  or  feelings  con- 
nected with  our  thoughts,  conceptions,  and  perceptions  are  entirely 
caused  by  those  thoughts  conceptions,  and  pcrccptii»ns.  And  hence, 
unless  we  go  out  of  ourselves,  and  judge  of  ourselves  scientifically,  and 
independently  of  our  own  consciousness,  we  necessarily  attribute  to 
the  subject  on  which  our  mind  is  exercised,  the  influence  or  power - 
by  which  all  our  intellectual  operations  and  our  feelings  in  regard  to 
it  are  produced;  and,  therefore,  we  necessai'ily  estimate  the  reality  and 
importance  of  that  subject,  to  us,  by  the  degree  of  our  feelings  when 
contemplating  it,  whether  those  feelings  are  actually  produced  by  the 
contemplation,  by  physical  stimuli,  or  by  morbid  irritation  and  sympa- 
thy. Thus,  when  a  person  is  in  perfect  health  of  body,  he  may  hear 
of  some  expressions  of  disapprobation  which  have  been  made  con- 
cerning hin^elf,  and  regard  them  as  a  part  cf  the  common  gossiping 
of  society,  and  contemplate  them  with  little  or  no  emotion ;  but  let 
the  same  person  hear  the  same  things  when  he  is  laboring  under  ex- 
treme nervous  irritation  and  depression,  and  he  will  contemplate  them 
with  great  emotion,  and  all  the  morbid  sensibilities  of  his  nervous 
mtem,  while  they  excessively  increase  the  vividness  of  his  concep- 
tions (558),  and  the  energy  of  his  thoughts  on  the  subject,  will  at  the 
same  time  be  so  intimately  connected,  and  indeed  identified  in  his  con- 
sciousness with  his  purely  mental  operations,  that  he  will,  without  the 
least  suspicion  to  the  contrary,  regard  them  as  entirely  the  result  of 
his  mental  action  on  that  particular  subject,  and  therefore,  of  necessity, 
*n  the  constitutional  nature  of  things,  he  will  fed  the  subject  to  be  of 
▼ery  great  and  pressing  importance  to  him,  and  be  will  inevitably 
fwiffe  its  importance  to  be  equal  to  the  degree  of  the  feeling  with  which 
ie  contemplates  it.  Under  this  morbid  influence  of  his  nervous  system 
upon  hia  mental  operations,  he  will  be  very  likely  to  think  that  his 

repuutian  ia  aeriouBij  assailed,  and  to  CihexiB!^  \Xi«  moax  \^uf ul  appro- 
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taisioiiB  that  his  charsieter  wQl  be  ruined,  and  all  his  respectabilitj 
and  prosperity  and  comfort  in  life  destroyed.  The  more  he  contem- 
I^atei  the  subject,  the  more  vividly  and  energetically  will  his  morbid 
Benaibilitics  call  up  his  conceptions  and  reflections,  which  will  react 
npon  those  very  sensibilities,  to  enhance  them  exceediogly,  and 
aagment  the  nervons  irritation,  and  fearfully  increase  the  physiolo- 
gical depression  and  derangement  of  his  whole  system ;  and  all  this, 
again,  will  react  npon  his  mental  faculties,  controlling  his  mental 
qporations,  and  forcing  upon  him  the  consciousness  and  the  conclusion 
that  all  his  suffering  arises  fh)m  the  ruin  of  his  character  by  the  mali- 
doiu  calumny  of  his  heartless  and  wicked  persecutors ;  and  he  may 
Boon  come  to  believe  that  everybody  is  an  enemy,  and  that  there  is  a 
general  conspiracy  to  destroy  him.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  be 
capable  of  thinking,  reasoning,  and  judging  with  perfect  correctness  on 
any  other  subject,  by  which  his  morbid  sensibilities  are  not  excited ; 
nnleas  his  nervous  irritation  and  depression  is  continually  kept  up  by 
M>me  physical  cause  (571),  and  then  he  will  either  manifest  equal  in- 
sanity on  all  subjects,  or  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  his 
attention  for  a  moment  from  the  conceptions  and  reflections  which 
engross  his  mind  on  the  one  subject ;  and  he  will  constantly  recur 
to  that  sal:gect  as  soon  as  the  direct  efforts  cease,  which  are -made  to 
fix  his  attention  on  real  perceptions. 

577.  The  same  important  law  of  the  mind  is  illustrated  by  a  case  of 
inebriation.  A  person  who  is  under  the  iuiuxiirating  effects  of  tea, 
coffee,  tobacco,  opium,  wine,  distilled  spirit,  or  any  other  narcotic  or 
alcoholic  substance,  is  like  an  organ  filled  with  wind,  which  is  ready 
and  pressing  to  rush  out  and  form  a  tone  at  any  pipe  which  is  un- 
stopped. He  is  filled  with  a  nervous  pathos  which  is  ready  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  the  form  of  a  moral  passion,  at  any  pipe  of  the  mind 
which  may  be  opened  to  give  it  vent.  Or  in  other  words,  he  is  under 
a  nervous  excitement,  which  becomes  identified  with  the  exercises  of 
the  mind,  or  any  subject  to  which  his  attention  may  be  called ;  and 
causes  him  to  think,  conceive,  perceive,  feel,  an^  act,  on  that  subject, 
with  an  ardor  and  earnestness  commensurate  with  its  intensity.  If 
he  be  engaged  in  religious  meditations  or  exercises,  all  his  nervous 
excitement  produced  by  the  intoxicating  substance  will  become  to 
his  consciousness  purely  religious  feelinc:  arising  from  the  action  of 
his  mind  on  the  subject  which  engages  his  attention  (576) ;  or  perhaps 
he  will  even  attribute  it  to  Divine  influence,  and  he  will  rejoice  in  the 
blessedness  of  his  frame  of  mind  and  tenderness  of  heart,  and  he  will 
dng,  exhort,  or  pray,  with  a  self-satisfiAction  equal  to  the  tone  of  his 
feelings,  and  perhaps  with  a  pathos  of  eloquence  which  will  stir  up 
the  sympathies  of  all  around  him.  While  in  this  state,  he  necessarily 
judges  according  to  his  feelings  ;  religion  then  is  everything  to  him ; 
he  marvels  that  every  body  should  not  be  religious ;  this  world,  with 
all  its  joys  and  promises  and  hopes,  is  a  mere  delusion ;  and  he  is 
ready,  yea,  longs,  to  shake  off  his  earthly  tabernacle,  and  hasten  to 
the  mansions  of  the  blessed.  But  when  his  stimulation  has  passed 
away,  it  is  possible  you  may  find  him  of  a  very  different  tone  and  com- 
plexion of  piety;  If  he  be  engaged  in  convivial  pleasures,  surrounded 
hy  cheerful  companions  and  music  and  dancing,  a\Y  Yi\«  liervoiw.^  in- 
citement orodnced  hj  tite  /ntoxicatiiig  sabstanoe  w'lU  \»ieoin&  \a  \i2a 
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oonsciousness  identified  with  his  mental  exercises  on  every  subject  to 
which  his  attention  is  directed  (576).  If  he  listens  to  the  music,  he 
will  feel  that  it  moves  him  exceedins^lj,  and  think  he  never  heard  it 
sound  better.  If  he  becomes  attentive  to  the  ladies,  he  will  feel  that 
they  never  appeared  so  bright  and  beautiful  and  fascinating ;  the 
civilities  and  courtesies  of  the  gentlemen  will  be  regarded  as  uncom- 
monly generous  and  agreeable.  Or  if  he  thinks  himself  slighted  or 
insulted^  he  feels  the  indignity  with  equal  intensity,  and  the  more  he 
contemplates  it,  the  more  his  wrath  kindles ;  and  in  all  the  degrees  of 
his  passion,  he  judges  that  his  feelings  are  produced  entirely  by  the 
insult,  and  necessarily  measures  the  importance  and  offensiveness  of 
the  insult  by  the  intensity  of  his  feelings ;  and  he  vents  himself  in 
violent  language,  or  seeks  revenge  by  physical  force ;  and  with  fists, 
clabs,  dir^  pistols,  or  some  other  weapon  rushes  in  his  madness  to 
deeds  of  violence  and  outrage,  and  perhaps  of  blood  and  murder. 

578.  Thus,  in  all  circumstances,  the  nervous  excitement  produced  by 
an  intoxicating  substance  is  naturally  converted  into  a  moral  affection, 
emotion,  or  passion,  on  any  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  the  mind 
is  given,  and,  in  the  consciousness  of  the  individual,  becomes  purely 
the  ^ffect  of  his  perceptions,  conceptions,  and  reflections  on  the  subject 
which  occupies  his  attention  (576) ;  and  this  affection  or  passion>  with 
all  the  augmentation  which  it  may  receive  from  the  mental  perceptions, 
conceptions,  and  reflections,  necessarily  governs  the  conclusions  or 
judgment  of  the  mind,  in  regard  to  the  importance  or  character  of  the 
subject  contemplated.  And  this  is  strictly  true  of  all  other  general 
nervous  excitements,  irritations,  and  depressions,  by  whatever  cause 
produced. 

579.  Hence,  therefore,  so  far  as  this  general  law  of  the  mind  is  con- 
cern^, strict  mental  and  moral  sanity  requires  that  the  degree  of  our 
propensities,  affections,  emotions,  or  passions,  on  every  subject  upon 
which  the  mind  acts,  should  be  exactly  equal  to  the  relative  importance 
of  the  subject  contemplated,  when  accurately  compared  with  all  other 
subjects  and  things  which  exist,  or  of  which  we  ever  have  any  notion ; 
or  should  precisely  correspond  with  what  is  really  true  in  the  nature 
of  things.  All  departure  from  this  is  a  commensurate  deviation  from 
strict  mental  and  moral  sanity.  He  that  desires,  loves,  hates,  abhors, 
or  in  any  manner  estimates  anything  above  or  below  its  real  worth,  is 
in  some  degree  insane. 

680.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  general  laws  of  the  mind; 
and  the  almost  universal  disregard  of  it  in  the  education  of  children 
and  youth,  is  the  source  of  immense  evil  to  mankind.    It  requires  that 
in  our  early  educatiouv  our  affections  should  receive  the  utmost  atten- 
tion, and  that  every  possible  precaution,  pains,  and  measure,  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  association  of  an  improper  degree  of  affection 
or  feeling  with  any  of  our  perceptions,  conceptions,  or  reflections 
(565) ;  that  when  we  think  of  supplying  any  of  the  real  wants  of  the 
body,  and  when  we  think  of  labor,  pleasure,  poverty,  riches,  dress, 
splendor,  f&me,  time,  eternity,  life,  death,  virtue,  vice,  or  anything  else, 
oar  affection  should  always  correspond  precisely  with  the  real  im- 
poHaace  of  the  thing  contemplated,  and  \&€c«\^^  ^\^»2Q>\ft  \ii&  to  estimate 
««cA  and  every  thing  at  its  true  -value,  waA.  \Jclv»  ^iwwscs<i  ^  ^Nj^ 
mentiU.  and  moral  aad  religloua  aanily. 
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561.  Now,  then,  if  we  bring  together  the  important  principles  which 
have  been  explained  and  illustrated,  we  shall  see  uie  philosophy  of 
insanity,  and  find  that  even  in  the  worst  kinds  of  madness,  the  mind 
is  still  strictly  true  to  the  same  general  laws  that  always  govern  the 
human  mind  in  all  conditions  (549).    In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen 
(551),  that  perception  consists  in  the  impression  or  sensation  received 
by  the  centre  of  animal  perception  (280),  from  the  action  of  the  visual, 
auditory,  oltactory,  gustatory,  and  tangible  properties  of  external 
things,  on  our  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch,  and 
from  the  affections  which  arise  from  the  internal  wants  and  condi- 
tions of  the  body  (550),  and  that  conception  (558)  consists  in  the 
distinct  and  vivid  reproduction  of  the  sensation  of  perception,  without 
the  real  action  of  the  properties  by  which  it  was  first  produced ;  and 
that  the  sensations  of  perception  (559),  being  reflected  to  the  intellec- 
tual faculties,  form  the  thoughts  of  reflection,  which  are  reproduced 
in  what  we  call  memory  (962).    We  have  seen,  in  the  second  place 
(664),  that  the  succession  or  order  in  which  our  perceptions,  concep- 
tiouB,  and  reflections  take  place,  establishes  an  association  between 
them,  so  that  certain  perceptions  or  conceptions  will  call  up  certain 
thoughts  of  reflection,  and  certain  thoughts  of  reflection  may  produce 
mental  conception:  also,  our  propensities,  feelings,  emotions,  and 
passions,   are   so  associated  with  our  perceptions,  conceptions,  and 
thoughts  of  reflection  (565),  that  our  perceptions,  conceptions,  and 
reflections,  will  call  up  our  appetites,  emotions,  and  passions ;  and 
these,  in  return,  will  call  up  our  reflections  and  conceptions.    But 
though  the  law  of  association  is  an  essential  and  permanent  principle 
in  our  mental  operations,  yet  the  particular  associations  of  our  thoughts 
and  feelingH  may  and  do  continually  undergo  changes.    Our  parti- 
cular perceptions,  conceptions,  reflections,  and  emotions,  are  at  different 
times,  and  in  different  conditions,  attended  with  very  different  asso- 
ciations.   We  have  seen,  in  the  third  place  (566),  that  a  distinct, 
vivid,  and  complete  perception  and  conception,  cannot  take  place  at 
one  and  the  same  instant ;  though  the  mind  may  sometimes,  in  a 
measure,  imperfectly  attend  to  both  at  the  same  instant ;  or  in  other 
words,  we  may  have  imperfect  visual  conceptions,  and  auditory,  olfac- 
tory, gustatory,  or  tangible  perceptions,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  relaxed 
state  of  the  mind.    But  when  we  have  a  distinct  and  perfect  visual 
perception,  we  cannot  have  a  visual  conception  at  the  same  instant ; 
and  when  we  have  a  distinct,  vivid,  and  complete  visual  conception, 
we  cannot  have  a  visual  perception,  in  the  slightest  degree,  at  the  same 
instant.    Thus,  when  a  person  has  a  distinct  visual  perception  of  a 
post  or  stump,  he  can  have  no  visual  conception  at  the  same  instant ; 
but  if  he  is  excessively  afraid  of  meeting  and  being  killed  by  an  Indian, 
his  fears  may  produce  a  distinct,  vivid,  and  complete  conception  of  an 
Indian,  occupying  the  place  of  the  post,  but  the  instant  the  conception 
takes  place,  his  perception  is  lost :  and  while  the  conception  continues 
perfect,  he  can  no  more  see  the  post  nor  anything  else,  than  a  blind 
man,  and  the  Indian  which  he  conceives  is  as  much  aT<^d.V\l^  V^XiV^ 
mind  as  the.  post  was  which  he  perceived ;  and,  t\iet%(ot^^  \\i  \&  ^ 
general  law  If  the  mind,  which  governs  it  in  all  Btalea  aivQi  eQ\id5i\Aftxsa% 
£hai  oar  conceptions,  when  distinct,  vivid,  and  complete,  axe  «ja»  xomlO^^ 
realities  to  the  mind,  while  they  last,  as  our  actual  petce^\.\ou^%  ^ 
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that  the  mind  cannot  possiblj  know  them  firom  realities  until  thej 
have  ceased  to  he  (568).  We  have  seen,  in  the  fourth  place  (565), 
that  ail  general  nervous  irritations,  excitements,  and  depressions,  bj 
whatever  cause  produced,  call  up  reflections  and  conceptions  of  the 
mind,  and  are  attended  with  feelings  which  become  identified,  in  our 
consciousness,  with  our  mental  operations,  and  are  greatly  augmented 
by  our  reflections  and  conceptions ;  the  degree  of  intensity  always 
bearing  a  relation  to  the  irritability  of  the  nervous  system.  And  the 
mind,  we  have  seen  (805),  cannot,  of  its  own  consciousness,  discriminate 
between  those  feelings  which  arise  from  a  pecular  condition  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  which  cause  our  pleasing  or  melancholy  thoughts 
and  conceptions,  and  those  feelings  which  are  caused  entirely  by  our 
thoughts,  conceptions,  and  perceptions ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  mind 
acts  according  to  its  own  consciousness,  it  always  and  necessarily 
judges  that  all  our  emotions  connected  with  our  thoughts  and  con- 
ceptions and  perceptions  are  entirely  caused  by  those  thoughts,  con- 
ceptions, and  perceptions ;  and  hence,  we  necessarily  attribute  to  the 
subject  on  which  our  mind  is  exercised,  the  influence  or  power  by  which 
all  our  intellectual  operations  and  our  feelings  in  regard  to  it  are  pro- 
duced (575) ;  and,  therefore,  we  necessarily  estimate  the  character  and 
the  importance  of  that  subject  to  us,  by  the  degree  of  our  feelings  when 
contemplating  it.  It  is,  therefore,  a  general  law  of  the  mind,  which 
governs  it  in  all  states  and  conditions,  that  the  importance,  in  our  esti- 
mation, of  any  subject  or  thing  which  we  perceive  or  contemplate,  is 
always  equal  to  the  degree  of  feeling,  emotion,  or  passion,  connected 
with  our  perceptions,  concepiluus,  and  reflections  on  the  subject  (576) ; 
and,  consequently,  our  reasonings  and  conclusions,  or  judgment, 
always  necessarily  correspond  with  our  feelings. 

582.  If,  then,  an  individual  is  laboring  under  a  general  nervous 
irritation,  by  which  distinct  and  vivid  conceptions  are  continually 
produced,  the  morbid  sensibilities  developed  by  that  irritation,  and 
excessively  augmented  by  the  reaction  of  the  excited  mental  operations, 
will  greatly  increase  the  vividness  and  energy  of  his  conceptions  and 
reflections,  and  at  the  same  time  necessarily  cause  him  to  estimate  the 
importance  of  the  subjects  and  things  contemplated,  according  to  the 
degree  of  feeling  which  attends  his  mental  operations.  Continual  con- 
ceptions will  therefore  not  only  take  the  place  of  perceptions,  and  be- 
come realities  to  the  mind,  but  his  conceptions  and  reflections  will  be 
attended  with  a  degree  of  feeling  which  will  make  the  things  con- 
templated of  the  most  absorbing  interest  and  pressing  importance  to 
him.  New  associations  of  thoughts,  conceptions,  perceptions,  and 
emotions,  will  soon  be  formed,  which  will  aggravate  and  perpetuate 
the  unhappy  state  of  things,  and  if  the  individual  be  not  speedily 
restored  to  health,  permanent  intellectual  and  moral  habitudes  will 
necessarily  be  established. 

683.  If  the  nervous  irritation  and  excitement  be  very  great,  total 

InBtudtjr  and  raving  madness  will  be  the  result ;  but  if  by  slow  degrees, 

the  continaed  or  frequently  repeated  action  of  irritating  causes  has  de« 

reJoped  a  general  morbid  irritability,  leivtoVa.^  XXs^i  xkatvous  system 

extremely  ezd table,  without  keeping  up  «k  ^Tm«offiOL\,  \Tft.\aSC>ss^  ^ 

Wdtement,  then  the  Individual  will  mwttSesV.  «ws>fcj  ot\\»^\.i  ^>i««^ 

'Vaa  hie  nervonn  system  to  composed  ot  cxj^VA.  \u>Sfi^v.\\!Wtow 
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80016  in^viduals  are,  when  not  excited,  equally  sane  on  all  subjects,  and 
when  excited,  equally  insane  on  all  subjects.  Others,  from  some  cause 
or  other  not  difficult  to  explain,  will,  while  under  nervouA  depression, 
fix  the  mind  on  some  particular  subject,  and  associate  their  morbid 
sensibilities  with  it,  and  necessarily  estimate  it  according  to  the  cha- 
racter and  degree  of  those  sensibilities,  till  it  becomes  of  absorbing 
interest  to  jthem  (305),  and  all  the  reasonings,  conclusions,  concep- 
tions, reflections,  and  associations  of  the  mind,  obey  the  controlling 
energy  of  that  interest.  These,  when  the  nerrous  irritation  is  sub- 
dued, will  be  perfectly  sane ;  but  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  any 
means,  the  morbid  sensibilities  developed  by  the  excitement,  being  in- 
timately associated  with  that  particular  subject,  will  instantly  call  up 
the  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the  mind  on  that  subject,  and  they 
will  manifest  insanity  on  one  subject  alone.  But  though  they  mani- 
fest insanity  only  on  that  subject,  it  is  almost  impossible,  while  they 
are  under  that  nervous  irritation  which  causes  them  to  manifest  the 
monomania,  to  fix  their  attention  for  an  instant  on  any  other  subject, 
because  their  morbid  sensibilities  continually  cling  to  the  associated 
thoughts  and  conceptions,  and  drag  them  back,  as  by  an  irresistible 
instinct,  to  the  all-absorbing  subject.  And  in  many  instances  this 
subject  becomes  of  such  thrilling  interest  to  the  mind,  that  the  bare 
naming  or  suggestion  of  it  will  instantly  produce  a  general  nervous 
irritation,  developing  the  morbid  sensibilities  and  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  monomania ;  and  finally,  the  associations  become  so  exten- 
sive, that  everything  external  and  internal  constantly  suggests  the 
absorbing  subject. 

684.  We  see,  therefore,  that  in  all  species  of  inpanity,  even  the  worst 
cases  of  madness,  the  mind  is  true  to  the  laws  (549)  which  govern  it  in 
all  states  and  conditions,  and  that  the  body  alone  is  at  fault,  in  the 
morbid  irritability,  excitements,  depressions,  and  sensibilities  of  the 
nervous  system,  by  which  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  an  improper 
kind  are  continually  called  up,  and  the  subjects  on  which  the  mind 
acts  are  made  of  undue  importance,  and  new  associations  and  combi- 
uations  of  ideas  are  formed,  and  new  associations  of  thoughts  and 
feelings  are  established. 

685.  Now,  the  question  is,  whether,  according  to  phrenology,  the 
brain  is  the  special  seat  of  this  nervous  irritation,  and  monomania  is 
owing  to  a  morbid  condition  of  a  single  cerebral  organ?  or  whether 
the  morbid  irritability  and  irritation  are  common  to  the  whole  nervous 
system,  and  especially  the  nerves  of  organic  life  (228),  and  monomania 
and  other  species  of  insanity  are  results  of  that  irritation,  according 
to  the  laws  which  I  have  explained  ? 

586.  I  confess  that  f  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  latter  opinion,  for 
many  more  reasons  than  1  can  assign  at  this  time.    I  will  however 
adduce  a  few  ot  them.    In  the  first  place,  there  it  not  a  portion  of  the 
brain  nor  of  the  little  brain  which  has  not  frequently  been  destroyed  in 
different  individuals,  without  the  least  manifestation  of  mftii\.%.\i\ft^^\\^- 
ment,  either  particular  or  general.    I  well  know  t\ie  tftp\^\  ^^^aX»  ^^ 
organs  are  doable,  and  one  eye  may  be  destroyed  vf \l\iou\.  ^^^\rcQ.Yv^S^ 
FJsi'on,  etc;  bat  thia  argument^  even  if  it  be  tetiab\e,  eLOCiaTv(i\.m^^X.^cD.i 
position.    It  may  answer  on  the  question  of  the  pluraVW.^  ol  ^>^^  ^^'^ 
bral  organs,  bat  not,  oa  that  of  moaomania,  as  cauaeOi^Q^  \Xi^\Q«; 
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diflease  of  a  particnlar  cerebral  organ.    In  the  second  place,  pistol  and 
musket-balls  have  been  shot  into  the  brain ;  swords,  tomahawks,  and 
other  instruments  have  been  struck  into  the  brain  in  various  directions, 
and  in  some  instances  so  as  to  wound  corresponding  parts  of  both 
hemispheres  at  the  same  time ;  portions  of  the  brain  have  been  dis- 
charged at  the  wounds  of  the  skull ;  surgeons'  fingers  and  instruments 
have  been  thrust  deep  into  the  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  all  this  has 
repeatedly  taken  place  without  the  slightest  manifestation  of  particular 
or  general  insanity.    In  the  third  place,  there  is  no  evidence,  either 
from  post  mortem  examinations  or  any  other  pathological  facts,  that 
either  general  or  particular  insanity  was  ever  caused  by  the  disease  of 
a  particular  part  of  the  brain  which  was  strictly  local,  or  which  did 
not  involve  the  whole  brain  in  its  irritations.    On  the  contrary,  all 
that  we  know  on  the  subject  goes  decidedly  to  prove,  that  when  dis- 
eases of  the  brain,  whether  caused  by  external  violence  or  internal 
disturbances,  are  strictly  local ;  when  all  the  morbid  affections  are 
confined  to  the  particular  part  diseased,  no  manifestations  of  mental 
insanity,  either  general  or  particular,  ever  take  place.    And  It  incom- 
paiibly  more  frequently  happens  that  post  mortem  examination  dis- 
closes local  disease,  change  of  structure,  and  total  destruction  of 
particular  parts  of  the  brain,  where  there  has  been  no  manifestation  of 
mental  insanity  during  life,  than  where  there  has  ;  and  I  contendHhat 
when  any  degree  of  insanity  has  attended  local  disease  of  the  brain, 
that  disease  has  involved  the  whole  brain  at  least,  aud  probably  all  the 
serves  or  organic  life,  in  its  irritations ;  and  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
in  most  cases  of  this  kind,  the  local  disease  itself,  instead  of  being  the 
cause  of  the  insanity,  is  only  an  effect  of  the  same  cause  that  produces 
the  insanity.    I  am  also  confident  that  the  brains  of  fifty  or  any  other 
number  of  those  who  have  terminated  life  after  many  years  of  chronic 
mania,  either  general  or  particular,  will,  in  the  average,  exhibit  as 
healthy  an  appearance  as  the  brains  of  an  equal  number  of  persons 
who  have  terminated  life  after  suffering  for  an  equal  number  of  years 
under  any  other  form  of  chronic  disaase  which  involves  the  nervous 
system  of  organic  life  in  an  equal  extent  of  physiological  derangement. 
In  the  fourth  place,  both  general  and  particular  insanity  often,  if  not 
generally,  result  from  irntations  which  have  their  special  seat  in  the 
domain  of  organic  life,  and  perhaps  most  frequently  in  the  digestive 
organs.    I  once  attended  the  dissection  of  the   body  of  a  hospital 
patient,  who,  according  to  the  opinion  of  his  attending  physician,  a 
distinguished  medical  gentleman,  died  of  religious  mania.    His  mind 
had  been  totally  deranged,  and  his  madness  was  at  times  so  violent 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  confine  him;  but  the  single  subject 
which  constantly  occupied  his  mind  was  religion,  and  therefore  bis 
case  was  pronounced  religious  mania.    A  number  of  medical  gentle- 
men and  students  were  present  at  the  dissection,  and  it  was  observed 
bjr  all   that  the  subject  was  depressed  at  those  parts  of  the  head, 
ff^iere  phrenologists  have  located  veneration,  marvellousness,  and  con- 
fcfentlousnesB,     On  examining  the  8u\>iect  \;ileT\ially^  not  the  slightest 
truce  of  disease  could  be  found,  till  "we  d\»covCT%QL  ^xl  wtiw  «uAwjpti<m 
prjhe  small  intestine,  attended  wU\i  m^VeaWom  o^  ^  V\t\i  ^^^^a  q\ 
'^matioa  before  death,  which  ex.tetidedov<iT  «.to\v«^^%x«.\i\^^x>:\^^ 
iaaum  and  duodenum.    The  auY>iet\.  ^^*n«^  x^^xiV^^  >u>m^ 
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DO  important  pott  mortem  changes  could  have  taken  place ;  and  there 
was  nothing  to  afford  us  the  leant  ground  of  doubt  that  both  the  mental 
mania  and  the  death  of  the  body  had  been  caused  by  the  disease  seated 
in  the  small  intestine. 

587.  The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  an  interesting  statement 
given  me  hj  an  able  practising  physician.  ''  D.  C.  M.,  a  well-digger, 
83  years  old,  full  habits,  was  attacked  with  a  relax  on  Monday, 
Sept.  16,  while  at  labor  in  a  well,  but  continued  labor.  Tuesday  at 
noon,  appetite  poor ;  took  little  for  his  dinner  beside  pickled  cucum- 
bers, and  went  to  his  labor ;  relax  increased,  attended  with  spasms 
in  the  muscles  of  the  abdomeu  and  lower  limbs,  and  some  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  stomach.  At  eight  o'clock,  p.  m.,  I  was  called ; 
found  him  vomiting  and  purging  with  spasms — bled  him  freely — spasms 
relieved— ordered  warm  water  and  a  cathartic ;  he  threw  up  the  pickles, 
cathartic  operated,  after  which  he  took  an  anodyne  draught,  and  rested 
quietly  during  night.  Wednesday  he  was  relieved ;  some  soreness  re- 
maining over  the  stomach,  I  ordered  gruel  for  diet,  and  left  him. 
Thursday  he  felt  perfectly  well,  and  notwithstanding  my  strict  prohi- 
bition, and  his  wife's  remonstrances,  he  ate  a  hearty  dinner  of  flesh, 
with  some  pickled  cucumbers,  and  went  into  his  garden.  In  about 
one  hour,  returned  perfectly  delirious,  and  left  home  for  the  village, 
where  he  wandered  about  till  near  six  o'clock,  p.  m.,  when  he  was  got 
home.  His  delirium  all  this  time  had  been  continually  increasing. 
Two  persons  were  sent  in  haste  to  call  me,  but  not  finding  me  at  homC) 
one  of  them  called  in  Dr.  W.  When  I  arrived  Dr.  W.  was  bleeding 
him,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  laboring  under  phrenitis.  On 
enquiry  I  learned  from  his  wife  what  he  had  done,  and  that  he  was 
quite  well  at  noon  before  he  ate  his  dinner  ;  and  I  told  Dr.  W.  that  I 
suspected  the  cause  of  the  delirium  to  be  in  the  stomach  or  bowels. 
He  thought  it  was  in  the  head  ;  but  as  he  considered  the  patient  mine, 
he  left  him  to  me,  and  withdrew.  I  immediately  directed  measures  to 
evacuate  his  stomach  and  bowels.  His  symptoms  had  been  very  little 
relieved  by  the  bleeding,  although  it  was  copious,  say  thirty  ounces, 
and  there  was  no  symptom  present  to  indicate  any  derangement  of  the 
chylopoietic  viscera.  On  making  pressure,  however,  over  the  stomach, 
he  flinched  ;  and  on  drinking  a  glass  of  cold  water  he  manifested  un- 
easiness at  the  stomach.  There  was  no  suffusion  of  his  face  and  eyes 
with  blood  ;  his  eyes  were  brilliant,  and  their  whites  of  a  pearly  white- 
ness ;  their  expression  mild  and  playful.  His  thirst  was  incessant. 
He  would  not  suffer  me  to  examine  his  tongue.  An  emetico-cathartic 
was  administered,  which  operated  several  times.  Not  being  satisfied 
with  the  catharsis,  I  ordered  castor-oil,  supposing  from  the  account 
given  by  the  attendants  that  the  emesis  had  been  quite  sufficient  to 
evacuate  the  contents  of  his  stomach  at  least ;  for  they  said  he  had 
vomited  four  or  five  times  severely.  At  ten  in  the  evening  his  bowels 
had  been  moved  seven  or  eight  times,  and  he  had  vomited  about  the 
same  number  of  times ;  but  his  delirium  was  not  relieved.  He  k^d 
thrown  up  a  little  of  what  his  attendants  supposed  to  \>e  «t^^t\.  ol  \v\^ 
dinner,  and  was  stiJI  a  little  sick  at  the  stomacb.  Waxm  vj^V^^  ^^^ 
ordered  to  be  taken  freely,  which  brought  on  fnU  \'om\\Aw^  ?k.w<a:\-^ 
After  several  severe  efforts,  he  throw  up  a  mass  o^  ^\ia\.  ^^o^^^  Q^ 
inspection  to  be  tiesh  and  pickled  cucumbers.     From  \Aia\.  mom^u\.  V\ 
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denriiiHi  oeflsed,  and  he  immediaiely  reooyered."    Thu  medical  gentlo* 
man  is  a  full  believer  in  phrenology. 

588.  I  might  add  namerous  cases  of  this  kind,  many  of  which  have 
fallen  under  my  own  observation ;  but  I  deem  it  unnecessary.  Puer- 
peral insanity  most  unquestionably  results  from  irritations  located  in 
the  domain  of  organic  life,  and  involving  the  whole  nervous  system. 
In  short,  I  fully  believe  that  at  least  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred 
of  chronic  mania  originate  in  the  irritations  of  the  nerves  of  organic 
life,  and  that  when  cerebral  disease  or  change  of  structure  supervenes, 
it  is  the  result  of  the  same  cause  that  produces  the  mania,  and  is  pre- 
ceded by  manifestations  of  mental  insanity.  I  do  not  think,  therefore, 
that  monomania  in  any  degree  proves  a  plurality  of  organs  in  the 
brain.  *  Yet  I  freely  admit  that,  all  my  reasoning  being  true,  there 
may  still  be  a  plurality  of  cerebral  organs,  and  I  do  not  affirm  that 
there  is  not;  but  I  contend  that  it  is  a  matter  which  yet  requires 
proof;  and  whether  true  or  not,  the  phrenologists  have  evidently 
made  the  contents  of  the  skull  too  exclusively  the  machinery  and 
source  of  the  mental  and  moral  powers  and  animal  propensities. 

689.  The  brain,  whether  consisting  of  a  single  organ  or  of  a  system 
of  organs,  is  unquestionably  the  seat  of  intellect  (260),  but  it  is  not 
equally  evident  that  it  is  the  seat  of  all  the  animal  propensities ;  though 
it  is  possible  that  each  propensity  has  its  special  organ  of  perception  in 
the  brain.  We  know  that  if  the  nervous  communication  between  the 
stomach  and  the  centre  of  animal  perception  be  cut  off,  the  animal  can 
have  DO  perception  of  hunger ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  hunger  is  a 
special  sense  (550),  produced  by  a  peculiar  physiological  condition  of 
the  nervous  tissue  of  the  stomach,  and  perceived  by  the  animal  centre  ; 
but  neither  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  nor  the  lobes  of  the  little  brain 
are  essential  to  the  fuumal  perception  of  hunger,  or  desire  for  food 
(259) 

590.  We  are  told  that  some  men  can  ful  the  exercises  of  particular 
parts  of  their  brain  in  their  mental  operations ;  but  I  leave  those  to 
believe  such  things  who  can,  and  I  ask  if  ever  any  one  felt  his  brain  to 
be  the  seat  of  his  propensities  and  emotions  ?  Have  not  mankind  in 
all  ages,  from  mere  feeling  or  consciousness,  always  referred  these  emo- 
tions to  the  epigastric  region  ?  What  lover,  or  parent,  or  patriot,  in 
the  gush  of  his  emotions,  ever  instinctively  laid  his  hand  oii  the  back 
of  his  head,  and  spoke  of  the  ardor  of  his  feelings?  (534,  Nos.  4,  5, 7). 
But  shall  I  be  asked  if  I  intend  to  affirm  or  imply  tnat  the  mind  has 
one  seat,  and  the  propensities  and  sentiments  another,  and  that  the  ah* 
dominal  viscera  (813)  have  an  independent  power  of  sensibility  within 
themselves,  and  constitute  the  special  organism  of  the  animal  propen- 
sities and  moral  sentiments  ?  I  reply,  that  I  mean  simply  to  affirm 
that  there  is  a  oneness  in  the  nervous  system  of  the  human  body ;  that 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  for  certain  purposes,  the  nerves  of  organic  and 
of  animal  life  constitute  a  single  whole ;  and  that  the  point  of  unity  or 
centre  of  perception  of  this  single  whole  is  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  me- 
dtUJa  oblongata  (2S0).  In  the  domain  of  organic  life,  we  have  seen  (219), 

♦  If  the  views  I  bsve  presented  be  correct,  tYven  moivomaiv\&,  «a  nj^W  ^  ^vtv^VisAk 
w/ojani^,  Bhotdd  be  reirarded  and  treated  aa  a  aymv^om  q1  ^cr«*N.  mwmvreiW 
SJ^^'jJ^WJitjr,  and  B^pathy,  rather  thwv »  alwMidiasaaft  ^l«.^MX.vi>ii«t  v«si««. 
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that  there  ai^  special  oeatres  tor  special  purposeB,  and  a  common  centre 
(218),  which  presides  orer  the  whole  internal  economy ;  and  so  far  as 
the  wants  of  the  vital  economy  require  the  exercise  of  voluntary  func- 
tions, the  animal  centre  has  a  perception  of  those  wants  f294).  Or,  in 
other  words,  the  vital  economy  manifests  those  wants  by  producing 
certain  physiological  conditions  of  the  tissues  of  certain  organs  in  it& 
organic  domain ;  and  the  animal  centre,  by  means  of  nervous  connexions 
established  for  the  purpose,  perceives  those  physiological  cooditions. 
and  thus  they  become  special  senses  ;  and  as  strictly  so  as  sight,  hear- 
ing, smell,  taste,  and  touch  (550).  The  animal  centre,  then,  as  a  unit, 
does,  as  it  were,  throw  out  its  feelers  into  every  portion  of  the  body 
internally  and  externally.  By  the  internal  feelers  it  perceives  those 
physiological  conditions  of  the  orgaaic  domain  which,  being  perceived, 
constitute  the  senses  of  hanger,  thirst,  etc. ;  and  thus  it  has  cognizance 
of  all  those  internal  conditions  which  directly  relate  to  the  voluntary 
powers.  By  its  external  feelers  it  perceives  those  impressions  made  by 
the  qualltit^s  of  external  things,  which  constitute  the  senses  of  touch, 
taste,  smell,  hearing,  and  vision ;  and  thus  we  are  enabled  to  perceive 
both  our  internal  wants  and  the  external  supplies.  The  perceptions  of 
the  animal  centre  are  all  instantly  reflected  to  the  intelleetual  organ  or 
organs^  and  produce  thoughts  of  reflection  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed (559).  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  the  brain  and  all  the  nerves 
of  animal  life  continually  and  entirely  depend  on  the  functional  inte- 
grity of  the  nerves  of  organic  life  for  their  own  functional  powers  (209, 
260} ;  and,  therefore,  though  we  have  no  special  sense  of  perception  by 
which  we  are  informed  of  all  the  functional  aberrations  in  the  domain  of 
organic  life,  yet  the  brain  always  sympathizing  in  the  general  con(Ution 
of  that  domain,  we  are  conscious  of  the  effect  without  knowing  the 
source  (805). 

591.  On  the  whole,  then,  though  I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as 
aa  opposer  of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Gall,  but  am  strongly  disposed  to  favor 
its  general  principles  (543),  yet  I  must  contend  that  while  the  brain, 
either  as  a  single  organ,  or  as  a  system  of  organs,  is  the  special  seat  of 
thought,  the  whole  nervous  system  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
brain  as  its  intellectual  and  moral  instruments  (590),  and  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  operations  of  the  brain  are  so  closely  associated  (565) 
with  the  conditions  and  influences  of  the  nerves  of  organic  life  (305), 
that  the  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy  of  man  cannot  be  accu- 
rately understood  without  a  just  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system  as  a 
whole ;  and  that  the  physiological  laws  with  their  important  relations 
constitutionally  established  in  the  organic  domain,  are  of  incomparably 
more  importance  to  the  philosopher,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  Chris- 
tian ,  than  the  external  shape  of  the  skull,  or  even  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  brain.  For,  admitting  all  that  phrenology  claims  in  regard 
to  cerebal  organization,  it  is  still  true  that  the  intellectual  and  moral 
character  of  man  can  only  be  constitutionally  reached  through  the 
medium  of  the  nerves  of  organic  life  (306) ;  or,  in  other  ^otds^\\»S& 
only  by  a  proper  attention  to  the  physiolo^cal  laws  o^  Wi^  (iom'aiTL  ^\ 
organic  life,  that  we  can  justly  hope  to  have  such  an  effee\i  oivWi^  ^«^ 
and  condition  of  the  brain,  and  other  parts  of  tliebody,  «a  m\\  "wwssa^ 
^^l^'^'^^'^*  virtue,  and  iiappiness,  to  the  liumaii  xafie. 
6irj.  Mjr  apprehenaion  is,  that  the  intellectual  and  moxaV  aci«ns» ' 
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man  is  far  more  profound  and  intricate  than  phrenology  contemplates, 
and  cannot  be  fully  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  all  the  proper- 
ties and  powers  of  the  whole  human  system ;  and  therefore,  instead  of 
limiting  our  observations  and  investigations  to  the  head,  in  order  to 
find  out  what  a  man  is,  we  should  extend  them  over  the  whole  organi- 
zation, and  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  particular  and  the  general  laws 
of  animal,  intellectual,  and  moral  physiology,  that  we  may  not  only 
know  what  man  is,  but  also  what  he  ought  to  be,  and  how  to  make  and 
keep  him  so. 


LECTURE    X. 

General  law  of  relation  between  the  instincts  and  the  roluntary  powers— Brute  rea- 
son—General law  of  relation  between  the  instincts  and  cerebral  faculties— Man  and 
animals  under  the  same  law— But  man  can  deprave  himself  and  multiply  his  wants— 
Not  so  other  animals — ^Artificial  wants  of  man  act  on  his  cerebral  organs  the  same  as 
the  natural  wants— Man's  superior  intellect  sinks  him  deeper  in  depravity — ^What  he 
would  be  without  moral  powers— The  end  for  which  his  moral  powers  are  estab- 
Udied— These,  his  distinguishing  and  most  exalting  attributes— Relations  of  man  to 
his  Creator  and  to  his  fellow  creatures— The  Gospel  agrees  with  physiology— The 
moral  probation  of  man — ^His  moral  ability  and  inability — Conscience,  what? — ^Moral 
sense  innate ;  its  power— A  folse  or  true  conscience,  how  formed— Moral  sense  more 
or  less  active  and  powerftil — Effect  of  morbid  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system  on 
the  moral  sense  and  conscience — False  conscience;  its  sources— Man  naturally  and 
necessarily  religious — Superstition,  bigotry,  fanaticism— Man's  moral  responsibility- 
Other  moral  fiftcnlties  under  the  same  law& 

693.  We  have  seen  that  the  nerves  of  organic  life  preside  over  all  the 
functions  concerned  in  the  nourishment,  growth,  and  general  sustenance 
of  the  body  (223,  227,  228) ;  and  that  so  far  as  digestion,  absorption, 
respiration,  circulation,  secretion,  excretion,  organization,  the  regula^ 
tlon  of  temperature,  etc.,  are  considered,  the  animal,  like  the  vegetable^ 
is,  in  a  state  of  health,  destitute  of  consciousness  (208) ;  and  could  the 
animal,  like  the  vegetable,  be  regularly  supplied  with  nourishment 
without  the  exercise  of  voluntary  powers,  the  animal  body,  like  the 
plant,  might  be  developed,  attain  to  its  full  size,  live  out  its  constitu- 
tional period,  and  die  and  decay  without  the  least  consciousness  of  its 
existence  (294). 

594.  But  the  animal  body  is  constituted  with  such  relations  to 
the  external  world,  as  require  the  exercise  of  voluntary  powers  to 
supply  the  wants  of  its  internal  economy  (209).    Hence  it  is  famished 
with  an  apparatus  of  nerves  and  organs  adapted  to  its  external  rela- 
tions (283).    This  apparatus  (233)  consists  of  the  nerves  of  animal  life, 
which  are  endowed  with  peculiar  properties  and  powers  (294),  by  which 
the  animal  is  made  conscious  of  its  existence,  and  enabled  to  perceive 
its  internal  wants,  and  those  external  properties  and  things  by  which 
its  wants  are  supplied  (209) ;  and  of  the  muscles  and  bones  employed 
fa  volantary  motion^  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  approach  and  seize  those 
things  which  it  perceives  and  wants  (2SSV 
695.  The  internal  wants,  I  have  said  (5^0^ ,  axe  ^AXexi^^^  NqVOsv <i,^\\5£ss!L 
P^rsiological  conditions  of  the  organs,  and  \.\ifeae  eo\i^\\NftT\9»\i^vw^Vst- 
'^  by  the  centre  of  animal  perception  i?.^Q^,>a^^^^^'^^^\f«»« 
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senses  of  huDger,  thirst,  etc.  (589).  In  the  lowest  orders  of  animals 
(309'),  the  animal  consciousness  is  extremely  feeble,  and  the  animal  per- 
ceptions and  voluntary  functions  are  purely  instinctive  and  rudimen- 
tal.  The  animal  is  scarcely  elevated  above  the  vegetable  (209).  As 
we  ascend  the  scale  of  animal  existence,  we  find  animal  consciousness 
and  perception  more  and  more  vivid  and  powerful,  and  the  voluntary 
faculties  more  and  more  developed  and  active.  But  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  orders  of  animals,  including  man,  it  is  a  universal  law 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  that  the  domain  of  organic  life  manifests  its 
wants  to  the  centre  of  animal  perception  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  propensity  in  the  animal  to  exercise  its  voluntary  powers 
for  the  supply  of  those  wants.  These  propensities  are  called  in- 
stincts. 

596.  In  many  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  the  voluntary  powers 
are  purely  the  instruments  of  the  animal  instincts.  Without  an  act  of 
reasoning  or  of  reflection,  the  animal  is  moved  by  the  sense  of  its  wants 
to  exercise  its  voluntary  powers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the  pro- 
pensity ;  and  in  obeying  its  internal  instinct,  it  instinctively  employs 
its  instinctive  powers  of  external  relation  connected  with  its  voluntary 
powers ;  and  by  smell,  taste,  and  other  perceptive  senses,  feels  out  the 
substances  adapted  to  its  wants,  and  thus  fulfils  the  final  causes  of  its 
organization.  The  voluntary  powers  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals 
are  equally  obedient  to  the  instinctive  wants  or  propensities,  but  their 
exercise  is  attended  with  something  more  of  thought  and  reasoning. 
The  rudiments  of  brute  reason  are  probably  to  be  found  in  all  the  verte- 
brated  animals ;  but  they  are  more  and  more  developed  as  we  ascend  the 
scale  towards  man.  And  there  is  little  ground  of  doubt  that  the  reasoning 
powers  of  animals  bear  a  precise  relation,  as  to  their  extent,  to  the  de- 
velopments of  the  brain.  The  monkey  tribes,  the  elephant,  the  dog, 
the  fox,  the  horse,  the  swine,  and  several  other  animals,  give  the  most 
unquestionable  evidences  of  their  powers  of  reason  and  reflection. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  be  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  brute  reason  in 
animals,  those  p^^wers  are  always  perfectly  subservient  to  the  instinc- 
tive wants  of  the  body.  All  the  reasoning  and  reflection  ever  mani- 
fested by  the  horse,  dog,  elephant  etc.,  are  exicited  by  their  instinctive 
propensities,  and  are  only  exercised  in  conformity  to  those  propensities, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  them,  and  never  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sisting or  restraining  them.  It  is  therefore  a  general  law  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  that  the  cerebral  faculties,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  sub- 
servient to  the  wants  of  the  body  ;  and  all  the  intellectual  and  volun- 
tary powers  naturally  concur  with  the  animal  propensities  and  seek 
their  gratification. 

597.  It  is,  as  I  have  stated  (620),  entirely  certain,  that  whatever  be 
the  substratum  of  the  sensorial  power  of  the  human  brain,  it  resides 
in  and  acts  through  the  organized  matter  of  the  nervous  substance, 
during  our  present  state  of  existence,  precisely  the  same  as  if  it  were 
merely  a  property  of  that  vitalized  matter,  and  all  its  pow«^  ^.yA 
manifestations  are  subject  to  precisely  the  same  \a^a  oa  ^ON^x\i  >(Jwi 
powers  and  manifestaticDs  of  vitality.  Hence,  80  tar  aa  I'^iftm^MviicNA^^ 
wants  und  animal  propensities,  and  their  relation  to  anCl  m^vi^xivife  xj^^^^ 

the  intellectual  and  voluntary  powers,  are  consideTed,  man  \^  m  ^V^ 
fame  general  predicament  with  the  lower  animals;  a\\  \i\a  m\.«^ 
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wants  and  propensities  appeal  to  his  intellectuaUand  volantary  facol- 
ties,  and  excite  their  action,  and  naturally  caose  them  to  concur  with, 
and  seek  the  satisfaction  of,  the  bodily  desires.  And  although  there  is 
an  almost  infinite  distance  between  the  reason  of  man  and  that  of  the 
highest  order  of  the  lower  animals,  yet  the  philosophy  of  his  reasoning 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  elephant,  the  horse,  etc.,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  governed  by  the  same  general  laws.  But  man*s  superior 
intellectual  aud  voluntary  powers  not  only  increase  his  ability  to  sup- 
ply his  bodily  wants  in  all  the  varying  circumstances  of  seasons  and 
conditions,  but  also  increase  bis  power  of  multiplying  those  wants,  by 
his  artificial  modes  of  supplying  them,  and  by  the  artificial  circum- 
stances of  social  and  civic  life. 

698.  The  horse  and  oz  and  other  animals,  like  man,  have  the  special 
sense  of  thirst,  or  natural  want  of  water,,  but  they  have  neither  the 
reasoning  nor  the  voluntary  powers  to  supply  this  want  with  any  thing 
else  but  water ;  and,  therefore,  from  birth  to  death,  and  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  they  only  feel  the  same  natural  and  simpte  want, 
and  are  always  satisfied  when  that  want  is  supplied  with  good  water ; 
but  out  of  this  simple  and  single  want  of  his  body,  man  generates  a 
thousand  artificial  wants»  which  become  ingrafted  upon  his  body,  and 
exert  their  influence  upon  his  intellectual  and  voluntary  powers  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  as  his  original  instinctive  wants  do,  and  always 
^th  a  more  despotic  and  imperious  ener^,  and  with  a  continual  and 
oowerful  tendency  to  excess.  The  same  is  true  of  the  special  sense  of 
bunger :  in  the  lower  animals,  it  is  always  equally  simple  and  natund, 
unless  depraved  by  the  artificial  training  of  man ;  but  man  multiplies 
this  simple  natural  want  into  a  thousand  artificial  ones,  which  exert  a 
controlling  and  arbitrary  influence  upon  his  intellectual  and  voluntary 
powers ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  every  other  natural  want  and  sense 
of  the  human  body  are  multiplied  by  man  to  the  extent  of  his  capabili- 
ties (21) ;  and  out  of  these  innumerable  wants  which  are  ingrafted 
upon  the  natural  propensities  and  sensibilities  of  his  body,  spring  a 
multitude  of  others  in  connexion  with  the  social  and  civil  institutions 
and  customs  of  society.  These  thousands  of  artificial  wants  soon  come 
to  be  so  intimately  and  completely  associated  with  the  natural  wants 
of  the  body,  that  few  know  the  dilSerence  between  the  natural  and  the 
artificial ;  and  all  of  them,  with  different  degrees  of  energy  and  despot- 
ism, press  their  demands  upon  the  intellectual  and  voluntary  powers, 
urging  or  compelling  those  decisions  of  the  mind,  and  those  exercises 
of  the  voluntary  powers,  by  which  they  can  be  satisfied  or  indulged ; 
and  upon  precisely  the  same  principles  of  intellectual  and  moral  phUo* 
sophy  as  govern  the  action  of  the  original  instinctive  wants  of  the  body, 
upon  the  cerebral  faculties  (566,  676). 

699.  But  in  thus  multiplying  his  wants,  man  necessarily  not  only 

depraves  the  natural  instinct^  propensities,  and  sensibilities  of  his 

body,  and  increases  the  force  and  despotism  of  his  wants  upon  his  in- 

iellectual  and  voluntary  powers,  but  he  also  impairs  his  mental  facul- 

ties,  and  deterior&teB  m&  whole  natnie,  and  tends  to  the  destruction  of 

mJnd  and  body. 
(WO,  Hence,  therefore,  were  man  ouily  cSle^aXa^  ^XiW^AJs^^  ^"Cgl^  ^aa.- 

'-/flf  by  superior  intellectual  and  vdVuiitAn  vw»«w.^^s^A^^^^^tt^i^^«J^ 
!  would  answer  no  o*lier  end  than  to  \iMitw»x\i^  ^w^qWy^^ 
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and  the  depth  of  his  de^n^adation  and  misery.  He  would,  indeed,  be 
tiie  vilest  and  most  wretobed  of  all  terrestrial  things.  With  all  his  in* 
tdlectual  and  voluntary  powers  subservient  simply  to  the  supply  of  his 
bodily  wants,  and  those  wauts  multiplied  beyond  number,  and  increased 
continually  in  despotism  and  depravity,  his  superior  powers  would 
only  be  a  superior  ability  to  make  himself  miserable,  and  to  destroy 
himself  and  others.  His  reasoning  powers  would  be  employed  with 
little  more  than  the  excitements  of  his  appetites  and  feelings,  and  in 
securing  the  means  of  his  self-indulgence,  an<l  in  devising  the  crafty  or 
the  violent  measures  by  which  he  could  procure  or  destroy  whatever 
his  lasts  or  passions  demanded ;  his  judgment  would  be  but  the  dictates 
of  his  propensities ;  desire  would  constitute  his  only  principle  of  action ; 
and  this  would  lead  him  downward,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  abyss 
of  animal  depravity,  and  subjugate  his  intellectual  powers  to  more  and 
more  deg^rading  and  debasing  slavery  to  his  sensuality.  Never  would 
his  reason  remonstrate  with  his  passions  ;  never  would  his  judgment 
condemn  his  indulgence ;  strength  would  constitute  the  right  of  prece- 
dence, and  power  the  law  of  possession ;  and  man  would  prey  upon  his 
fellow  creatures  with  an  energy  and  cruelty,  by  so  much  the  fiercer  and 
more  destructive  and  terrible  than  the  most  ferocious  of  other  animals, 
as  he  possessed  superior  intellectual  and  voluntary  powers  to  deprave 
himself,  and  to  devise  and  carry  into  execution  more  crafty  and  skilful 
plans  of  destruction. 

601.  To  prevent  this  natural  tendency  of  man's  animal  nature,  and 
to  excite  his  intellectual  powers  to  elevated  and  extensive  efforts  in  the 
attainments  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  a  wise  and  benevolent  Creator 
has  endowed  him  with  moral  powers,  and  made  him  the  subject  of 
moral  government. 

602.  Thus  God  has  created  matter,  and  impressed  upon  it  those  pri- 
mary laws  (89),  by  which  it  enters  into  the  various  forms  of  the  inor- 
paAc  world,  and  by  which  those  forms  are  governed  as  individual 
masses ;  and  upon  the  common  matter  of  the  inorganic  world  he  has 
saperinduced  still  higher  laws  of  action  and  constitution  (110)i  by 
which  it  is  made  to  enter  into  the  arrangements  and  forms  of  living  or- 
ganized bodies ;  and  upon  organized  matter  he  has  superinduced  still 
higher  laws  of  constitution,  by  which  living  bodies  are  endowed  with  a 
consciousness  of  their  existence,  and  with  the  power  of  perceiving  their 
internal  wants,  and  of  peroeiving  and  procuring  the  external  supplies 
(114, 138) ;  and  upon  animal  consciousness  and  sensibility  he  has  su- 
perinduced stUl  higher  laws  of  constitution,  by  which  the  animal  is  en- 
dowed with  intellectual  powers  (165) ;  and  finally,  upon  the  associated 
animal  nature  and  intellectual  powers  of  man,  God  has  superinduced 
moral  powers.  It  is,  therefore,  the  moral  nature  of  man  which  gives 
him  his  highest  elevation  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  places  him  at  the 
greatest  distance  firom  his  fellow  animals,  and  nearest  to  angels  or  to 
devils. 

603.  By  this  wonderful  onion  of  intellectual  and  moral  powers  with 
organized  matter,  man  alone,  of  all  terrestrial  beings^  }&  biovi^VASxiV^ 
a  twofold  relation  to  his  CreMtor,    In  his  matemil  TiSbVox^  m^x^V^ 
common  with  all  other  material  tdrnu  and  siibBtaiice&>  \io\<3L^  ^^xfi^'cft* 

J3tion  to  bia  Creator  ag  thegr&Ett,  first,  and  oontimiaW.7  ^•^AiiV.  Ci^'^ka^ 

if^frbltUi  matter  and  aUjDMitM£ormB%jkl]^^  ^^ 
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what  they  are.  This  relation  onlj  embraces  the  natural  attributes  of 
God.  In  his  moral  nature  man  holds  a  fixed  relation  to  his  Creator, 
as  an  infinitely  true  and  just  and  benevolent  and  good  and  holy  Being 
and  Judge  and  Father.  But  as  there  is  of  necessity  an  essential  and 
perfect  harmony  between  the  natural  and  the  moral  attributes  of  God, 
so  is  there  a  perfect  harmony  between  the  natural  and  moral  relations 
which  man  holds  to  his  Creator ;  so  that  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the 
one  requires  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  other.  That  is,  the  constitu- 
tional laws  which  govern  the  living,  organized  body  of  man,  and  on 
which  all  its  physiological  properties  and  powers  and  interests  depend, 
harmonize  most  perfectly  with  the  constitutional  laws  which  govern 
his  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  So  that  the  highest  and  best  con- 
dition of  the  human  body  requires  a  perfect  obedience,  not  only  of  its 
own  physiological  laws  as  living  organized  matter,  but  also  of  the  con- 
stitutional laws  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  associated  with  it; 
and  the  highest  and  best  condition  of  man's  intellectual  and  moral  nature 
requires  the  perfect  obedience,  not  only  of  its  own  constitutional  laws, 
but  also  of  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  body  as  living  organized  mat- 
ter :  and  consequently,  the  violation  of  the  constitutional  laws  of  the 
one  is  necessarily  attended  with  an  infraction  of  the  constitutional  laws 
of  the  other.  Hence,  therefore,  no  moral  or  civil  law  or  religious  doc- 
trine can  be  adapted  to  the  highest  and  best  condition  of  man's  moral 
nature,  which  is  not  strictly  consistent  with  the  physiological  laws  of 
his  body ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  no  bodily  habit,  indulgence,  or  regi- 
men, can  be  adapted  to  the  highest  and  best  condition  of  his  body, 
which  is  not  strictly  consistent  with  the  consitutional  laws  of  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature.  And  it  is  a  deeply  interesting  and  incontro- 
vertible fact,  worthy  of  all  consideration,  that  if  one  who  had  the  most 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  physiological  laws  of  the  human  body,  should 
draw  up  a  code  of  moral  and  religious  laws  for  man,  which  should  in 
every  principle  and  point  be  strictly  conformable  to  the  constitutional 
laws  of  man's  bodily  and  moral  nature,  and  most  philosophically  adapt- 
ed to  the  condition  and  relations  of  man,  he  could  not  possibly  pro- 
duce a  code  more  wisely  fitted  to  the  constitutional  truth,  and  to  the 
highest  and  best  condition  of  human  nature  even  in  this  world,  than  is 
contained  in  the  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
604.  The  animal  nature  of  man  may  be  considered  as  the  basis  of 
nis  human  existence.  Its  passions,  its  propensities,  its  desires,  with 
all  the  artificial  wants  that  are  ingrafted  upon  the  bodily  instincts  and 
sensibilities,  constitute  the  primary  and  principal  elements  of  activity 
to  bis  mental  powers,  and  tend  continually  to  cause  his  rationality 
to  concur  with  his  animal  indulgence,  or  to  consent  to  and  provide 
for  the  gratifications  of  all  his  sensual  and  selfish  appetites  and  de- 
sires, both  natural  and  artificial  (598).  And  this  is  what  the  apostle 
Paul,  who  was  one  of  the  most  profound  philosophers  that  ever  lived, 
calls  the  minding  of  the  flesh ;  and  with  equal  physiological  and  moral 
and  religious  truth,  he  declares  that  the  minding  of  the  fiesh  is  death ; 
/2u;  as  we  have  seen  (599),  it  inevitably  leads,  if  unrestrained,  to  the 
Bpeedy  destruction  of  the  body,  and  6t  tlift  mtTiltt.\  wid  moral  powers. 

i»ad  to  the  extermiDation  of  the  race.    Bxil  VXi^  mot«\^^«t^^\:\OQ. 

^^odbaa  eonstitvLtionMj  establiftbed\ii\i\mwi  T«X\a^^^Wi^  ^sa^^ 
"^^P^^te  the  carnal  DAixae  of  man,  mVii  t«$«t«ofi»  ^  ^«a«»^  ^«»^ 
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which,  as  we  have  seen  (608),  perfectly  harmonizes  with  the  physiolc- 
gical  laws  of  man*s  nature.  And  the  whole  bearing  of  moral'  law 
on  human  nature,  is  to  hold  the  carnal  passions,  propensities,  and 
desires  (598).  in  perfect  subjection  to  a  rationality  which  is  enlight- 
ened and  governed  by  moral  truth. 

605.  Moral  truth  says.  Thou  shalt  love  that  supremely  which  is  intrin» 
ncaUy  most  excellent  and  worthy  of  being  loved,  which  is  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  God,  and  which,  being  supremely  loved,  will  not  only  secure 
thy  own  highest  and  best  condition,  but  the  supreme  love  of  which, 
in  thee,  is  most  perfectly  compatible  with,  and  conducive  to,  the 
highest  and  best  condition  of  thy  fellow-creatures :  but  carnal  nature 
says,  I  will  love  that  supremely  to  which  I  have  the  itrongest  intrinsic  prO" 
pensity,  which  is  self-indulgence.  Here,  then,  is  the  conflict  of  man's 
moral  probation  :  between  bis  carnal  nature,  with  all  its  natural  and 
acquired  wants  and  appetites  (598),  and  God's  moral  truth  ;  for  the 
flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  truth  striveth 

''against  the  flesh ;  and,  therefore,  the  minding  of  the  flesh,  beyond  the 
true  and  proper  fulfilment  of  the  constitutional  laws  of  human  nature, 
or  beyond  the  true  and  proper  supply  of  the  real  wants  of  the  body,  is, 
of  necessity,  in  the  nature  of  things,  contrary  to  supreme  love  to  God, 
for  it  is  not  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be, 
because  it  is  a  direct  transgression  of  those  laws  (603). 

606.  The  moral  nature  of  man  is  established  by  the  Creator  to  pre- 
side over  and  control  this  conflict,  and  is  made  responsible  at  the  bar 
of  God's  eternal  and  immutable  truth  for  the  issue,  anJ  necessarily 
liable  to  the  penalties  which  result  from  the  infraction  of  God's  laws. 
On  the  one  hand,  man's  carnal  nature  is  continually  pressing  for  in- 
dulgence, and  exerting  its  seductive  influences  on  the  rational  powers, 
to  draw  them  into  concurrence  with  its  propensities  and  appetites ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral  truth  of  God,  which  perfectly 
harmonizes  with  the  natural  truth  of  God  (603),  constitutionally  esta- 
blished in  the  physiological  laws  of  the  human  body,  demands  of  man's 
moral  nature  the  entire  subjugation  of  his  carnal  passions,  propensities, 
and  appetites,  to  the  requirements  of  moral  truth,  and  declares  that 
he  whodesireth  to  transgress,  is  essentially  guilty  of  the  act. 

607.  The  whole  controversy  of  the  schools  concerning  man's  moral 
ability  and  inability  may,  therefore,  be  resolved  simply  to  this,  namely 
his  ability  to  will  and  act  in  obedience  to  moral  truth,  subject  af 
his  intellectual  and  moral  powers  are  to  the  influences  of  his  carnat 
nature  (598).  His  moral  ability  is  always  precisely  equal  to  the 
degree  in  which  his  moral  powers  hold  his  carnal  nature  in  subjec- 
tion to  moral  truth  ;  and  his  inability  is  always  precisely  equal  to 
the  degree  of  influence  which  his  carnal  nature  exerts  upon  his  in- 
tellectual and  moral  powers,  in  opposition  to  moral  truth.  The  more 
the  Lntellectual  and  moral  powers  of  man  are  under  the  control  of 
his  carnal  nature,  the  greater  is  his  moral  inability  to  perceive,  un- 
derstand, and  comply  with  the  requirements  of  moral  truth ;  and 
therefore  whatever  tends  to  deprave  and  multiply  the  ca.iTk«\  •^^m«ii&^ 
propensities,  and  appetites  of  man,  or  in  any  degree  \.o  excXVe  NiXi&xa. 

and  Increase  tbeir  power,  does  necessarily  and  direcWy  mcxe»afc'\»a 

moral  JDabilitjr  to  perceive,  understand,  and  compAy  yj \\\i  V\vei  le-QJo^^^- 

mentB  of  moral  truth,  and  to  obey  the  constitutionaY  \«wa  ot  \i\^  \i».VQa^ 
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008.  Let  us  now  recapitulate^  for  a  moment,  for  the  purpose  ot 
bringing  our  argument  to  a  focus.  Man,  then,  has  an  animal  nature, 
with  constitutional  laws  common  to  the  elephant,  the  horse,  the  ox, 
and  other  animals  (595).  He  is  endowed  with  voluntary  ana  intellec- 
tuai  powers  immeasurably  superior  to  other  animals,  but  established 
"With  the  same  relations  to  the  bodily  wants  and  appetites  (595),  and 
with  the  same  philosophy  of  action  as  those  of  the  monkey,  the 
elephant,  the  dog,  etc.  (597).  The  lower  animals  have  neither  the 
intellectual  nor  the  roluntary  powers  to  violate  the  constitutional 
laws  of  their  natures,  to  any  serious  extent,  and  thus  deprave  them- 
selves, deteriorate  their  natures,  and  exterminate  their  species  (598), 
and  therefore  they  do  not  require  a  knowledge  of  the  constitutional 
laws  of  their  nature,  and  of  the  laws  of  relation  which  grow  out  of 
them.  But  man  has  both  the  voluntary  and  intellectual  powers  and 
the  natural  propensity  to  violate  the  constitutional  laws  of  his  nature, 
and  thus  deprave,  deteriorate,  and  destroy  himself.  The  good  of  man, 
as  an  individual  and  as  a  species,  therefore,  requires  that  he  should 
both  know  and  obey  the  constitutional  laws  of  his  nature ;  and  accord- 
ingly God  has  endowed  man  with  moral  powers  (601),  which  are  con- 
stituted with  fixed  and  precise  relations  to  his  animal  nature  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  moral  character  of  Grod  on  the  other ;  and  the 
office  of  these  moral  powers  is  to  prompt  man  to  know  and  obey  the 
tsoncordant,  constitution  laws  of  his  animal  and  moral  nature  (604), 
and  thus  secure  his  own  highest  good  and  happiness,  and  promote  the 
highest  good  and  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  thereby  ^fil 
the  divine  scheme  of  benevolence  which  has,  in  the  constitutional  nature 
of  things,  identified  the  supreme  glory  of  God  with  the  highest  good  and 
happiness  of  man. 

609.  To  quicken  man's  moral  powers  to  the  Mthful  and  unremitting 
performance  of  this  important  duty,  God  has  from  time  to  time  addressed 
to  him  such  moral  instructions,  and  placed  before  him  such  motives,  as 
his  moral  and  intellectual  condition  fitted  him  to  receive.  In  the  mom* 
ittg  twilight  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  world,  when  man's  moral  per- 
ceptions were  feeble  and  indistinct,  and  his  knowledge  was  limited  to 
seUHible  things,  the  motives  which  God  placed  before  him  to  induce  him 
to  know  and  obey  the  constitutiou  laws  of  his  nature,  were  bodily 
health,  and  long  life,  and  worldly  prosperity,  and  honor.  But  when 
God,  by  the  continued  operations  of  His  great  scheme  of  benevo« 
lenoe,  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a  higher  dispen- 
sation of  motives,  he  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  and 
placed  before  man  not  only  bodily  heiedth  and  long  life  and  happi- 
ness in  this  world,  but  also  mond  purity  and  God-like  excellence 
here,  and  eternal  life  and  glory  beyond  the  grave,  as  motives  to 
iodoce  him  to  know  and  obey  the  constitutional  laws  of  his  nature. 

Now,  then,  let  us  endeavor  to  understand  the  true  nature  and 
philosoi^y  of  man's  moral  powers. 

610.  All  mankind  are  conscious  of  possessing  an  attribute  or  power 
wbich,  in  our  language,  is  called  the  conscience.    But  theolo^ans, 

oietapbjrsicians^  and  philosophers  \iave  ae^med  to  be  quite  as  much 

£a  the  dark  as  the  unlearned  muU\l\ide,  coiic«i&Ti\^  'Oca  x^  \M.ture 

and  pow0r  of  the  conscience.    Some  leW  v»  VYittX.  \\.  Na  \!^».\.\%k^\^  ^ 

^hemoul  which  discriminates  between  nft\itWi^^itw%%«t^\5M^«^ 
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piom  of  what  is  rifht  and  disapproTes  of  what  is  wrong,  bo  far  at 
least  as  to  establish  the  great  lines  of  demarcation  between  rigYit  and 
wronar,  between  vice  and  virtae.  Otiiers,  carrying  this  v.ew  still 
flffther,  assert  that  the  conscience  is  in  every  breast  an  innate  rule 
of  right  which  each  individual  is  boand  to  obey,  and  by  which  each 
may  measure  his  own  actions ;  and,  therefore,  that  in  all  matters  of 
conscience,  man  has  a  natural  and  inalienable  right  to  entire  and  un- 
restricted liberty.  Others,  again,  perceiving  that  the  consciences  of 
diffiBreiit  persons  ^nder  diffSerent  circumstances  and  with  different  edu- 
cations, sanction  aad  enforce  things  entirely  different  and  diametri- 
oallj  opposite,  are  led  to  believe  and  assert  that  conscience  is  wholly 
a  result  of  education,  and,  therefore,  no  criterion  of  right  or  virtue. 

611.  But  these  opinions  are  all  founded  on  erroneous  notions  of 
the  nature  and  powers  of  man's  moral  faculties.  Every  human  being 
who  is  not  an  idiot,  and  who  is  old  enough  to  understand  the  exercises 
of  his  own  mental  and  moral  powers,  has  something  within  him  which, 
when  excited,  acts  determinately,  and  definitely  approves  or  disap- 
proves of  specific  moral  actions  and  qualities.  This  is  what  all  men 
call  Conscience,  But  this  is  neither  a  simple  nor  an  innate  power  or 
flicalty  of  the  soul ;  it  is  of  a  complex  character,  and,  as  such,  wholly 
the  result  of  education ;  and  it  is  with  no  degree  of  certainty  a  rule 
of  right. 

612.  It  is  not,  however,  more  certain  that  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  man  are  innate,  than  it  is  that  the  moral  sense  is  an  innate  power, 
a  constitutional  principle  in  the  moral  nature  of  man.  But  this  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  conscience^  in  correct  philosophical  rea- 
soning. It  is  in  no  degree  the  result  of  education  ;  nor  can  it  be  in  any 
manner  educated,  except  in  being  rendered  more  or  less  susceptible 
and  active  and  powerful ;  but  still,  it  always  necessarily  remains  the 
same  simple  moral  sense :  the  same  in  the  Pagan,  the  Jew,  the  Maho- 
medan,  and  the  Christian ! — the  same  in  a  Hottentot,  a  Newton,  a  Paul! 
— the  same  simple  moral  sense  which  informs  no  man  what  is  right  or 
what  is  wrong ;  and  has  no  more  power  than  the  sense  of  hunger  has, 
to  discriminate,  even  on  the  broadest  grounds,  between  right  and 
wrong,  between  vice  and  virtue-  It  is  ever,  and  under  all  possible  cir- 
cumstances, the  same  simple  moral  sense,  out  of  which  grows  the  con- 
sciousness that  there  is  a  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  moral  responsibility ;  and  when  excited  to  perform  its 
function*  its  definite,  determinate,  and  only  language  is  : — 'be  bight! 
— BE  aiGHT  I '  But  what  that  right  is,  it  has  no  power  to  ascertain. 
For  this  it  depends  entirely  on  the  intellectual  faculties,  which  collec- 
tively, in  their  mental  unity,  I  call  the  undebstamdino.  Whatever 
the  understanding,  acting  under  the  influence  of  the  moral  sense,  fully 
determines  to  be  true  or  right,  the  moral  sense  receives  as  right ;  and 
afterwards,  when  excited  in  relation  to  the  same  thing,  this  complex 
power  resulting  from  the  co-operation  of  the  moral  sense  and  under- 
standing, prompts  the  soul  to  obey  it  as  right.  ThuB,supv^^Wv^'^xQ- 
position  be  laid  before  the  mind  of  a  man  totally  unedu^aXi^^  Vii  \si^T^- 
ity  and  rellgiaa,  and  who  knows  nothing  of  the  customa  wi^  ov^xAwia. 
ofmADkind,  that  it  is  his  moral  duty  to  kill  hia  parenU  'wYi^iTi  Ocl^^  '^- 

comeso  old  and  iDSrm  aa  not  to  he  able  to  support  t\iem*%\x«ft.    ^^ 
manU  Bense  can  neither  intuitirely  nor  by  any  procwa  o«  xea^omxi^  Vb 
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him  whether  the  proposition  is  trae  or  false.  His  aQderstanding  only 
can  examine  and  weigh  the  evidence  in  the  case,  and  come  to  the  cou- 
cinsion  or  decision  as  to  the  truth  or  falsitj  of  the  proposition.  But 
while  the  understanding  is  doing  this,  the  moral  sense  can  more  or  less 
energetically  and  continaally  exert  an  influence  upon  it,  which  says, 
*  be  right !  be  right !  *  and  thos  cause  the  understanding  to  examiue 
and  weigh  the  evidence  in  the  case,  with  greater  attention,  diligence, 
and  scrupulosity.  And  if  by  any  means  the  understanding,  acting  un- 
der this  influence  of  the  moral  sense,  is  brought  to  the  full  conclusion 
that  the  proposition  is  true,  the  moral  sense  has  no  power  in  itself  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusion ;  and;  therefore,  necessarily  receives 
it  as  true:  and  this  conclusion  or  mixed  result  of  the  simultaneous 
action  of  the  moral  sense  on  the  understanding,  and  of  the  understand- 
ing on  the  proposition,  becomes  a  definite  and  determinate  moral  senti- 
ment of  the  soul,  which  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  moral 
sense,  as  to  be  instantly  called  up  as  a  dictate  or  determinate  impulse 
of  the  moral  sense,  whenever  this  simple  power  is  excited  to  action  in 
reference  to  the  same  proposition.  And  this  definite  and  determinate 
moral  sentiment  is  what  all  mon  call  the  conscience. 

613.  We  Kee,  then,  that  in  this  supposed  case,  the  moral  sense  of  the 
individual  cannot  possibly  tell  him  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  for 
him  to  kill  his  parents  when  they  become  old  and  helpless.  It  can 
only  tell  him  to  be  right.  But  the  conscience  formed  in  the  manner  I 
have  described  (612),  tells  him  definitely  and  determinately  that  it  is  right 
and  duty  for  him  to  kill  his  parents  when  they  become  old  and  helpless. 

614.  Now  change  the  circumstances  of  this  individual,  and  let  the 
same  proposition  again  be  pi'esented  to  his  mind,  and  let  his  moral  feel- 
ings be  excited  on  the  subject,  and  all  the  real  evidence  in  the  case 
presented  to  him  in  a  true  light ;  his  conscience  will  come  up  at  once, 
and  say  definitely  and  determinately,  *■  it  is  right  to  kill  the  parents,' 
etc.  But  if  the  new  circumstances  and  new  array  of  evidence  can 
shake  hU  confidence  in  the  former  conclusion  of  his  understanding,  and 
cause  him  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  it,  the  voice  of  his  conscience 
will  become  feebler  and  feebler  as  the  strength  of  his  doubts  increases, 
while  the  voice  of  his  moral  sense,  with  more  and  more  energy  and  im- 
portunity, will  say, '  be  right  I — ^be  right  I  *  and  if,  under  this  influence 
of  his  moral  sense,  and  in  view  of  all  the  evidence  which  is  now  pre- 
sented to  him,  his  understanding  comes  fully  and  confidently  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  proposition  is  false,  and  that  it  is  wrong  to  kill  his 
aged  and  infirm  parents,  and  right  and  duty  to  cherish  and  protect  them, 
then  this  conclusion  will  become  a  definite  and  determinate  moral  sen- 
timent of  his  soul,  taking  the  place  of  the  former  one.  And  now  his 
conscience  will  determinately  tell  him  that  it  is  wrong  to  kill  his  aged 
parents.  So  that  the  conscience  of  the  same  individufd  may  at  one  time 
tell  him  it  is  right,  and  at  another  time  that  it  is  wrong,  to  kill  his  aged 
and  helplses  parents.  Yet  in  all  this,  the  moral  sense  undergoes  no 
change.    Its  simple,  single,  only,  and  unerring  cry,  is  always,  when 

excited  to  action,  *  be  right !  be  right  l* 

615.  Bat  the  moral  sense,  1  have  saXA,  TMb7\ifec^Mv»^HAflL^to  the 
^^gree  of  it9  energy  or  influence.    Aad\Ti\.\i\^t«sv^V.V»\w»%^^^^ 
-»?©  as  the  common  physiologvcaY  \awa  oi  \.\i«v>oo^^.  ^'^.T^'^^^lSt 

ttremel^  feeble  from  want  of  prop«  exswS^^  «o  ^^  '^^'^"^^  ^'*"'* 
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nrge  tlie  nndeistaiiding  to  ascertain  the  truth  on  anj 
It  may  also  be  greatly  impaired  and  almost  totally  obliterated 
continued  violations  of  the  constitutional  laws  of  human  nature 
Whatever,  in  food  or  drink,  or  any  other  bodily  indulgence  or 
impairs  the  sensorial  power  of  the  nervous  system  (597)^  com- 
rately  impairs  the  moral  sense ;  and  all  intentional  violation  of 
istitutional  laws  of  man's  moral  nature,  every  voluntary  depar- 
ora  strict  righteousness,  truth,  holine<$s,  etc.,  necessarily  impairs 
nral  sense ;  and  when  these  causes  are  combined,  and  their  action 
ued,  they  often  so  completely  blunt  or  deaden  the  moral  sense, 
te  apostle  Paul  justly  compares  the  effect  to  the  searing  of  a  hot 
On  the  other  hand,  the  moral  sense  may,  by  much  exercise  and 
cultivation,  be  rendered  exceedingly  vigorous  and  active  and 
e,  so  that  it  will  on  all  occasions,  and  in  every,  even  the  most 
iderable,  moral  action  and  operation  of  the  mind,  energetically 
althfully  urge  the  understanding  to  decide  aright,  to  act  aright, 
e  moral  sense  may  also  become  excessively  and  morbidly  active 
$ute,  causing  tbe  most  intense  moral  suffering,  and  even  pro- 
monomania  or  general  insanity.  Whatever  in  food  or  drink,  or 
ber  bodily  habit  or  indulgence,  produces  a  general  morbid  irrita- 
nd sensibility  in  the  nervoussystem  (571),  always  tends  to  produce 
I  excess  in  the  moral  sense  of  conscientious  people,  filling  the 
viih  unhealthy  scruples  and  remorseful  anguish,  and  perhaps 
*,  and  sometimes  rouses  it  up  in  most  fearful  energy,  in  those  who 
ever  before  attended  to  its  wholesome  monitions,  and  fills  them 
le  most  terrible  remorse  and  horror !  Religious  exhortations 
peals,  also,  which  are  of  an  impassioned  and  terrific  character, 
lich  greatly  excite  the  moral  sense,  without  properly  enlighten- 
i  undei'standing,  always  tend  to  produce  a  morbid  excess  in  the 
sense,  and  frequently  cause  partial  or  total  insanity,  and  very 
lead  to  real  and  permanent  good. 

When  the  moral  sense  is  feeble  and  inactive,  it  does  not  throw 
jr  degree  of  influence  on  the  operations  of  the  understanding, 
aves  it  either  to  neglect,  or  carelessly  to  examine,  or  unfairly 
evidences,  and  thus  come  to  erroneous  conclusions,  and  form  a 
)nscieuce.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral  sense  by  any 
is  rendered  morbidly  active  and  energetic,  it  throws  so  vehe- 
.nd  distracting  an  influence  on  the  understanding  as  to  impair 
curacy  of  its  operations,  and  exceedingly  weaken  or  totally 
r  its  confidence  in  its  own  conclusions;  and  thus  the  mind  is 
I  a  distressing  state  of  incertitude  and  perplexity  and  couscien- 
loubt,  which  only  increase  the  insane  energy  of  the  moral  sense. 
L  this  manner  the  keenest  and  most  excruciating  excess  of  human 
is  frequently  produced. 

In  all  cases  when  a  morbid  nervous  irritation  and  sensibility 
the  exercises  of  the  moral  sense,  the  diseased  nervous  sensi- 
becomes  identified,  in  the  mental  consciousness,  with  the  moral 
305,  565),  and  thus  increases  tbe  unhealthy  enetg;^  ot  \\»  Vcv- 
I  upon  tbe  understanding,  and  proportionately  mcxeasft^s*'^^  ^^ 
foa  of  the  mind,  tbe  importance  of  the  snbiccl  iii  TCX«t«M»  ^^ 
be  mora]  sense  is  excited  (576). 
tavwstbu3  ascertained  the  precise  nature  aTi<3L  'povJ«c  qI  ^ii« 
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moral  Rense  and  of  the  oonscience,  and  to  what  extent  a  want  of  peH^nct 
integritj  in  the  moral  sense  is  oondociTe  to  an  erroneou?  or  nnsonnd 
conscience,  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  sources  of  a  false 
con!«cience. 

619.  We  baye  seen  (612)  that  the  moral  sense  erer  and  only  says, 
« be  right !  be  right ;'  and  has  in  itself  no  power  to  determine  what 
right  is,  but  depends  entirely  on  the  understanding  to  ascertain  what 
i9  right ;  and  whatever  the  understanding  fully  determines  to  be  righr, 
when  acting  under  the  inflaence  of  the  moral  sense,  the  moral  sense 
necessarily  receives  and  enforces  as  right.  If,  therefore,  by  any  means, 
the  understanding  is  fully  brought  to  an  erroneous  oonclnsion  on  any 
moral  or  religious  subject,  the  conscience  on  that  subject  necessarily 
becomes  fallacious.  Now  there  are  several  sources  of  erroneous  con* 
elusion  in  the  understanding  besides  those  which  I  have  already  named. 
Much  has  been  said  about  intuitive  knowledge,  but  I  apprehend  there 
is  very  little  meaning  in  the  term.  Except  in  the  perception  of  oar 
simple  ideas,  there  is  always  necessarily  more  or  less  of  reasoning  in 
every  operation  and  exercise  of  the  mind  (546).  The  understanding, 
therefore,  always  arrives  at  its  conclusions  much  as  a  jury  arrive  at 
their  verdict.  When  any  subject  or  proposition  is  brought  before  the 
mind,  there  must  be  some  evidences  for  or  against  the  truth/  of  th'; 
proposition,  and  perhaps  both.  It  is  the  business  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  to  examine  those  evidences  with  proper  care,  and  to  come  to 
a  conclusion  in  the  affirmative  or  negative  of  the  proposition  accordina^ 
to  the  true  force  or  weight  of  evidence  in  the  case.  But  if  the  true 
evidence  in  the  case  be  neglected,  or  but  lightly  and  carelessly  con- 
sidered, or  if  but  a  small  part  of  the  true  evidence  in  the  case  be 
examined,  or  if  the  evidence  be  unfairly  presented,  or  if  falsK  evidence 
be  presented  as  true,  the  understanding,  even  under  the  promptings  of 
the  moral  sense,  may  come  to  erroneous  conclusions,  and  fully  deter- 
mine that  to  be  true  or  right  which  is  not  really  so,  and  thus  a  ff^ls- 
cious  conscience  will  be  formed. 

620.  Furthermore,  we  have  seen  (565,  595),  that  the  intellectual 
facuUies  are  constitutionally  and  intimately  associated  with  the  natural 
instincts,  propensities,    aud    appetites  of   the  body;    and  that  the 
thousands  of  artificial  wants,  propensities,  and  appetites,  which  are 
ingrafted  upon  the  natural  instincts  and  sensibilities  of  the  body,  act 
upon  the  intellectual  faculties  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the 
natural  instincts  and  propensities  do,  but  with  more  vehemence  and 
despotism  (598).    We  have  seen  also,  that  it  is  a  general  law,  common 
to  man  and  and  the  lower  animals,  that  the  mental  and  voluntary  powers 
always  naturally  obey  the  bodily  propensities  and  appetites  (596,597), 
and  seek  lo  supply  the  bodily  wants.    Hence  all  the  carnal  induenceri 
of  the  human  body,  and  especially  those  which  result  from  the  depra- 
vation of  the  natural  instincts  and  sensibilities  (598),  such  as  every 
ii2sl  for  e^ery  kind  of  intoxicating  and  every  stimulating  drink  and 
substance,  and  every  appetite  and  desire  engrafted  upon  the  body,  or 
growing  out  of  the  artificial  habUa  au^  cVttum%\.«.iice8  of  society,  are 
oirectly  adverse  to  correct  percepl\oi\a,i^aaoiv\\i^>wA<i»\vK\NM^'wa<rf 
the  mind  oa  all  moral  and  rellgioua  a\x\iiec\A\  wi^N  >iJa«c<i^w^\\.\%v 
8«a«rai7«wr,  ^^^t  the  ability  of  the  uudeiaXaii^Vti^  V.^i^k»«w\a:\\iwst^^ 
^^^eligioua  truth,    la  view  of  facta  avid  e^VOLtiu^^  ^x^-aftxixwi  ^xA 
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Koeedble  to  it,  always  oorrespondy  with  the  jAyBiologieal  and  moral 
vaaAtj  of  the  indiyidnal  (6107).    Thus:  suppose  a  man  to  be  strongly 
^dieted  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  suppose  we  should  attempt  to 
xmvince  that  man  that  it  is  morally  and  naturally  wrong  to  chew 
obaoco,  or  use  it  in  any  way  as  a  means  of  sensual  gratification. 
STow,  in  the  first  place,  that  man*s  tobacco  has  impaired  the  delicacy 
if  hia  moral  sense  (615).    In  the  second  place,  it  has  in  some  degree 
mpaired  the  nice  powers  of  the  understanding  to  perceive  moral  truth 
[&w).    In  the  third  place,  it  has  established  in  the  ph^siolo^cal 
X)onomy  of  his  body,  an  appetite  whose  despotic  and  often  irresistible 
nfluence  upon  the  intellectual  and  voluntary  powers,  vehemently 
uges  and  even  absolutely  compels  the  understanding  and  will  to 
xmiply  with  its  demands  (598).    When,  therefore,  we   attempt  to 
)onvince  him  that  it  is  morally  and  naturally  wrong  for  him  to  use 
k>bacco,  we  shall  in  the  first  place  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  reach 
liifl  moral  sense  through  the  opposing  energy  of  his  lust.    In  the 
lecond  place,  his  lust  will  not  suffer  his  mind  to  fix  its  attention 
ierionsly  and  earnestly  on  the  evidence  which  we  present,  but  will 
Iraep  it  constantly  emploved  in  contemplating  the  importance  of  the 
Ratification  to  his  happiness,  or  in  seeking  for  arguments  to  defend 
the  gratification,  or  for  evasions  and  subterfuges  from  the  force  of  our 
Bvidence.    In  the  third  place,  if  we  succeed  in  rousing  his  moral  sense, 
Udd  fixing  his  attention,  and  forcing  our  evidence  upon  him,  his  lust 
will  not  suffer  his  understanding  to  weigh  that  evidence  with  impar- 
tiality and  honesty,  but  will  compel  him  to  weigh  it  in  unequal  scales, 
like  one  who  weighs  the  gold  he  receives  in  a  pair  of  iron  scales  with 
a  powerful  magnet  lying  concealed  under  the  scale  which  contains  his 
weights,  and  drawing  it  down  with  such  a  force  as  to  make  the  gold 
appear  of  no  weight  at  all.    His  lust  will  not  suffer  him  to  measure 
our  evidence  b^  any  standard  of  truth,  li/at  force  him  lo  measure  it  by 
his  own  despotic  and  vehement  energy,  and  thvis  m^ke  it  appear  as 
nothing.    Or  if  we  happen  to  approach  him  at  a  moment  when  his 
lust  is  slumbering  in  the  stupefaction  of  a  recent  debauch,  or  if  by 
any  means  we  can  for  a  moment  succeed  in  silencing  his  lust,  and  by 
the  assistance  of  his  excited  moral  sense  and  the  force  of  our  evidence 
turn  the  balance  of  his  underatanding  in  favor  of  truth,  and  convince 
him  that  it  is  wrong  for  him  to  use  tobacco,  scarcely  shall  we  cease 
to  urge  our  evidence  directly  upon  his  attention,  before  his  reviving 
lust  will  rise  up  with  clamorous  and  impetuous  importunity,  or  irre- 
Biitible  imperiousness,  and  bring  bis  understanding  to  the  full  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  not  morally  wrong  for  him  to  use  tobacco ;  and  thus  he 
will  establish  a  fallacious  conscience,  and  return  like  a  swine  to  the 
mire,  and  like  a  dog  to  his  vomit.    In  this  manner,  every  lust  and 
i^petite,  natural  and  ingrafted  (598),  according  to  the  energy  of  its 
influence  on  the  intellectual  and  voluntary  powers,  tends  to  produce 
erroneous  conclusions  in  the  understanding,  and  thus  produce  an  un- 
sound or  fallacious  conscience. 

621.  We  Und,  therefore,  that  the  carnal  inftuence  o^  \.\\^  X^vim^oi 
body  on  the  inteUectual  and  moral  powers  (604),  \^  t\ie  ^taxvii  \»\:\\\i^'r3 
source  of  erroneous  couc»aaions  and  of  a  falla«*/\oua  confec\«i\\Q.*? .     Ktv\ 
'Mis  importajit,  and  iucoDtrovertible  principle   in  meiUaV  vvwOi  awov^ 
bjraiology  is  explicitljr  aad  fuU^  #8s<^lted  by  tbo  a^sUe  Va.\xV,  \tvV: 
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Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  He  exhorts  the  Hebrew  proselytes  to 
Christianity  to  prepare  themselves  to  contemplate  and  understand  and 
receive  and  love  and  obey  the  simple  and  pure  and  sublime  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  by  having  their  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  or  unsound 
conscience ;  or,  by  being  cleansed  from  all  those  lusts  and  appetites 
and  prejudices  which  have  led  their  understanding  to  erroneous  con- 
clusions, and  thus  established  an  unsound  conscience  in  them,  and  un- 
fitted them  to  receive  the  Gospel  in  all  its  naked  and  beautiful  simpli- 
city of  truth. 

622.  If,  therefore,  by  any  means,  the  understanding,  under  th( 
promptings  of  the  moral  sense,  is  brought  to  an  erroneous  conclusion 
and  fully  determines  that  to  be  true  or  right  which  is  really  erroneons 
or  wrong,  the  moral  sense  necessarily  receives  it  as  true  or  right,  and 
prompts  the  soul  to  obey  it  as  right,  and  thus  man  acts  conscientiously 
wrong.  And  this  is  what  Jesus  meant  when,  seeing  the  Jews  acting 
with  great  zeal  conscientiously  wrong,  he  said  to  them,  'I(  your  eye  be 
unsound,  your  whole  body  is  full  of  darkness/  When  an  unsound  or 
fallacious  conscience  is  once  established,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
remove  it,  especially  in  any  matter  which  relates  to  the  carnal  propen- 
sities and  appetites.  Because  the  moral  sense  has  in  itself  no  means 
of  testing  the  soundness  of  the  conscience,  and  no  way  of  removing  an 
unsound  conscience,  but  by  the  correct  operations  and  conclusions  of 
the  understanding ;  and  the  unsound  conscience  being  the  advocate 
of  the  carnal  propensities  and  appetites  which  begot  it,  quiets  the 
moral  sense,  and  prevents  Its  acting  on  the  understanding  to  excite  it 
to  a  new  examination  of  evidence,  and  to  bring  it  to  new  conclusions; 
and  therefore  man  has,  in  himself,  no  disposition  to  reject  that  aS 
erroneous  and  wrong,  which  he  conscientiously  believes  to  be  true  and 
right ;  and  if  others  attempt  to  convince  him  that  it  is  wrong,  bis 
unsound  conscience  instantly  interposes  itself  between  such  attempts 
and  his  moral  sense,  and  keeps  that  quiet,  while  his  carnal  lusts  rise 
up  to  prevent  the  mind  from  attending  to  the  evidence  presented,  or  to 
force  the  understanding  to  weigh  the  evidence  in  unequal  scales  ;  and 
all  the  while  they  justify  themselves  by  the  unsound  conscience  which 
is  their  offspring :  and  hence,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  impossible  by  any 
means  to  renlove  an  unsound  conscience  until  the  carnal  lusts  and 
inordinate  appetites  aud  prejudices  are  subdued.  And  it  was  in  view 
of  this  great  difficulty  of  removing  an  unsound  conscience,  and  of  the 
great  evils  to  which  such  a  conscience  leads,  that  Jesus  declared  to 
the  deluded  Jews,  *  If,  therefore,  the  li^t  which  is  in  you  be  darkness, 
how  great  is  that  darkness  I' 

623.  Now,  as  the  condition  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties, 
and  the  power  of  the  mind  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  especially  moral 
and  religious  truth,  greatly  depend,  as  we  have  seen  (620),  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  bodily  organ ;  therefore,  whatever  increases  the  influences 
of  the  propensities,  desires,  and  appetites  of  the  body  (607),  on  the  in- 
te)}ectna,\  and  moral  faculties,  beyond  the  real  and  true  wants  of  the 
human  sjrBtem,  not  only  depraves  the  organs,  and  leads  to  idl  the 
forms  of  bodily  disease  and  suffering,  ^n^  \>^  ^t^m^Vox^  d^ath^  but 
also  necessarily  impairs  the  inteUecluaX  Wiii  mw«X  \wi\i^^^«^^^\?BJifc^«» 
^e  moral  sense,  blunts  the  perceplWe  miCl  i^^^iMvj^  ^^w^  kA  ^'^ 
ad,  and  renders  man  less  and  lesa  cai&«XA<i  ^  vst^\V\t^%«aa.««^ 
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cmtiag  moral  and  religious  trutb,  and  of  being  acted  on  by  any  other 
than  sensual  motives.  Here  the  Scriptures  ueclare  that  the  animal 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  because  they  are 
insipid  or  of  no  force  to  him :  his  moral  susceptibilities  are  not  adapted 
to  tbem ;  and  therefore  he  cannot  know  them,  because  they  are  spiri- 
toallj^  discerned.  And  it  is  a  gross  state  of  sensuality,  and  consequent 
intellectual  and  moral  ^stupidity  and  darkness,  which  the  Scrlfitures 
signify  when  they  say,  '  The  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed  fat  or  gi'oss, 
and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  have  they  closed,  lest 
they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  under- 
stand with  their  heart,  and  should  be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  . 
them.'  Hence  the  New  Testament  is  replete  with  passages  affirming 
the  intimate  relation  between  the  carnal  influences  and  the  moral 
character  of  man,  and  earnestly  exhorting  and  entreating  believing 
Gbriatians  t^  crucify  the  flesh  with  the  lust  thereof ;  to  walk  not  after 
the  flesh  ;  to  suffer  not  sin  to  reign  in  the  mortal  body  by  obeying  the 
lostR  thereof;  to  keep  under  the  body  and  bring  it  into  subjection  ;  to 
present  it  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to  God ;  to  render  it  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  of  the  living  God.  Because  the  flesh 
lasteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh  ;  and  the 
minding  of  the  flesh  is  death,  because  of  sin,  or  the  transgression  of 
the  constitutional  laws  of  the  animal,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature 
of  man  :  but  the  minding  of  the  spirit  of  truth  is  life  and  peace,  because 
of  righteousness,  or  the  obedience  of  those  constitutional  laws :  and 
consequently,  he  that  soweth  to  the  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  cor- 
raption  ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit,  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life 
everlasting.  And  therefore  godliness,  or  the  strict  obedience  of  the 
laws  which  God  has  constitutionally  established  in  the  animal,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  nature  of  man,  is  profitable  or  serviceable  to  all, 
having  the  promise  of  the  life  which  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come. 

(B24.  The  moral  faculties  being  constitutionally  inherent  in  human 
nature,  man  is  therefore  necessarily  a  religious  animal ;  but  there  is 
no  constitutional  necessity  nor  certainty  that  his  religion  will  be  the 
religion  of  truth.  We  have  seen  (603),  that  the  corporeal  nature  of 
man  holds,  in  common  with  all  material  forms  and  substances,  a  fixed 
constitutional  relation  to  God  as  its  intelligent  and  omnipotent  first 
and  continually  efficient  Cause,  and  that  the  moral  nature  of  man 
holds  a  fixed  constitutional  relation  to  the  moral  character  of  God,  as 
a  moral  Governor,  Judge,  and  Father ;  and  that  the  constitutional 
laws  of  man's  moral  nature  perfectly  harmonize  with  the  constitutional 
laws  of  his  animal  nature,  so  that  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  one  re- 
quires the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  other,  and  the  violation  of  the  one 
is  necessarily  attended  with  an  infraction  of  the  other;  and  further- 
more, that  the  moral  and  relijfioas  instruction  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  perfectly  harmonize  with  the  constitutional  laws  of  man's  moral 
and  animal  nature.  True  religion  consists  then  in  perfectly  obeying 
all  the  constitutional  laws  of  human  nature;  for  this ^o\\\^\>^ ^\3\- 
filling  our  twofold  relation  to  God,  our  duty  to  our8e\ves  atv^  owe  \0v«*.- 
tw/js  to  our  ft'IIow-creatares :  and  thus  we  should  \o^e  Go^  n\\\X\  2^ 
the  heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength,  and  our  felloe -CTeft.Vwve.'?^  ^^  wvx- 
eJre&    But  human  nature  has  aj  uays  come  short  of  tW\*  pvi\AvicV^v3\S\- 


BKBl^  wmA  b%im  flie  ddinqaeBCT  kas  sprang  all  tke  nararal  anl  morsl 
eiib  that  naa  expsrKnres  in  thv  world.  Aad  tiie  Gr««pel  aSnns  that 
BttB  kas  thvs  feiled  tbioazb  tl«  vieakiie»  of  the  fl^vli,  and  tben^fore 
that  God  has  enal»li«!!«d  aa  teonomj  of  iraoe.  in  vhich  He  will  accept 
the  true  aad  anoeR  spiru  to  d<>,  tho*^  man.  in  ilie  fraihr  of  his  oatare, 
eoows^hort  of  t2ie  perfect  fnlfi^Bent  of  law.  Bai  this  economjof 
graee  ooes  not  nre  man  In  the  preKnt  state  of  beias.  from  the  penaliiea 
whieh  most  neeessarilj  nesolt  finom  the  Tidatioasof  the  eonstitational 
laws  of  his  animal  nature. 

€3d.  If  from  inaitention  to  true  eTidence  i619)  or  want  of  informa- 
tkm,  from  tensoalitf'  ^^20),  or  anv  other  caose,  the  nndersianding 
remains  anenlisfat<?ned  and  nndecuM  nndtf  the  promptings  of  the 
moral  sense  1612«.  the  mind  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  painful  per- 
l^xitr,  nnd  not  perceiTing  disiinctlj  where  the  truth  lies,  and  still 
fearing  lest  it  should  not  embrace  ereir  point  in  whi^  ft  mar  lie,  it 
is  led  to  gire  importance  to  things  in  thein»elTes  whoUv  nnimportant, 
eren  to  the  extent,  in  some  cx^es,  of  malung  an  object  of  wuryhip  of 
a  lifdes  image  or  of  a '  foar-footed  beast  or  creeping  thing.*  This  is 
scTEBsnrios.  If  throng  the  power  of  the  carnal  influences,  or  any 
other  cause  f^20t,  the  miod  is  led  to  laj  hold  of  erTone^>u■«  eridenoes, 
or  inac^uratelj  weigh  the  true  eridence  preented  to  it.  and  thos  the 
understanding  is  fiillT  brought  to  erroneons  coiicln»lons,  under  the 
influence  of  the  moral  sense  f622K  these  conclusions  will  constitute  a 
false  conscience ;  aad  on  these  conclusions  man  builds  the  superstrae- 
tnre  of  hi^  future  intersis  and  hope^  and  wiih  such  associations  th^ 
become  of  the  ntmotsi  importance  to  his  feelings,  and  be  consequently 
regards  with  e!ctreme  jealvusj  everr  thing  which  seems  to  militate 
against  him.  This  is  bigotbt.  When  the  pa^^ions  become  excited  in 
behalf  of  these  conscientious  errors,  man  often  pursues  them  with  the 
utmost  exercise  of  all  his  energies,  and  perhapB>  accomj^shes  more 
evil  in  the  pursuit,  and  performs  more  deeds  of  horror,  than  under 
any  other  cause  of  action.  This  b  paxaticism.  Yet  in  all  this  error, 
the  moral  sense  speaks  but  one  thing :  *  be  right !  be  right  !*  The 
erU  therefore  lies  in  the  errors  of  the  nnderstandinjr,  and  the  errors  of 
the  understanding  arise  mAinljr  if  not  ratirelj  on  moral  and  religiovi 
eubjects,  from  the  influences  d  the  carnal  nature. 

626.  According,  then,  as  man  uses  the  powers  and  means  which  he 
possesses,  and  which  lie  within  the  reach  of  h\»  capabilities,  so  will  hit 
rdigion  be  true  or  false.     If  true,  it  will  lead  to  his  highest  and  best 
condition.    If  false,  it  leads  to  his  greatest  evil.     But  whether  his 
i^igion  be  that  of  truth  unto  good,  or  of  error  unto  eril,  man  must  be 
rdigious,  or  cease  to  be  whali  he  coustiiutionallT  is !     His  religion 
joMj  indeed  be  nothing  but  the  most  savage  and  degrading  supersti- 
tion and  idolatry ;  or,  if  possible,  it  may  be  of  a  still  lower  and  mote 
brutal  order  than  this ;  or  it  may  run  into  the  naost  aihe!Stically  reli- 
gions fanaticism  against  reiizion !  but  still,  ransack  the  earih  and 
ocean,  and  whererer  you  find  a  human  being  who  is  not  an  idiot,  bow- 
erer  sarage  his  condition,  bowt^rer  low  his  state,  if  yon  are  caitable 
ofstudring  man,  you  may  find  \n  Ydm  v\ift  cnos^Vutional  rudiments  of 
M  morai  and  religions  character. 
etJr.   If  man^  t  hercforc,  be  not  \eA  \o  \^^  reW^wi  ^  \tm>^  ^joA  ^C^m^ 
ciiUtcd  to  bis  highest  and  best  wu^wm,  v>  i.  V^i  asn^^as^^^  ^^>aMli 
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with  his  benevi^eat  Creator,  he  will,  with  inevitable  necessltj,  tdnk 
into  the  religion  of  error,  and  thus  be  degraded  to  wickedness  and 
misery,  in  ]^oportion  as  he  departs  from  the  truth  constitutionallj 
established  in  his  nature.  And  in  proportion  as  the  mind  l>ecomes 
darkened,  and  the  oonscience  erroneous,  and  tbe  moral  sense  blunted 
or  feeble,  man  becomes  less  and  less  capable  of  ascertaining  moral 
truth,  and  ^f  perceiving  and  understanding  spiritual  things ;  and 
more  and  more  inclined  to  carnal  forms  and  ordinances,  and  the 
worsliip  of  sensible  objects,  and  to  the  grossest  and  most  degrading 
Idolatry. 

628.  Finally :  we  see  from  the  views  which  have  now  been  pre- 
sented, that  man  has  an  animal  nature,  endowed  with  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  (602j  ;  that  his  intellectual  powers  naturally  obey  the 
propensities,  appetites,  and  desires  of  his  animal  nature  (597),  whuthfr 
originally  instinctive  or  acquired  (598) ;  that  the  grand  law  uf  action 
in  the  animal  nature  of  man  is  self-indulgence ;  that  all  transgression 
of  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  animal  nature  of  man,  in  supplying 
the  natural  wants  or  in  gratifying  the  natural  propensities,  necessarily 
more  or  less  depraves  the  natural  instincts  and  sensibilities  of  tl^ 
body,  and  rapidly  generates  new  wants,  new  appetites  and  propensi* 
ties,  which  act  on  the  intellectual  and  voluntary  powers  with  a  much 
more  imperious  and  despotic  energy  than  the  natural  ones,  and  always 
tend  to  excess,  and  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  individual  and  the 
e^nction  of  the  species ;  that  the  moral  powers  are  established  to 
preside  over  the  operations  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  with  a  deter* 
minate  reference  to  the  constitutional  laws  and  relations  of  human 
nature ;  and  therefore  that  their  office  is  to  prompt  the  mind  to  find 
oiit,  and  the  individual  to  obey,  the  constitutional  laws  and  relations 
of  his  nature.  And  in  doing  this,  the  moral  sense  cannot  in  itself  tell 
what  is  true  or  right,  nor  has  it  any  ability  to  tell  whether  the  con* 
elusions  of  the  understanding  are  correct  or  erroneous.  It  can  only 
say  to  the  understanding  with  more  or  less  energy  or  importunity, 
*  be  right  I  be  right !'  and  whatever  the  understanding  fully  and  con- 
fidently determines  to  be  right,  the  moral  sense  necessanly  receives 
a|td  enforces  as  right ;  and  this  is  the  conscience.  Therefore,  when 
the  conclusions  of  the  understanding  are  strictly  true,  the  conscience  is 
true ;  but  if  by  any  means  the  understanding  is  fully  brought  to  erro^ 
neous  conclusions  under  the  promptings  of  the  moral  sense,  the  con<p 
soienoe  is  false.  And  consequently,  the  fact  that  a  man  is  conscien- 
tiously sincere  in  a  thing,  is  no  proof  that  the  thing  is  right ;  nor  is 
the  fact  that  a  man's  conscience  does  not  reprove  him  in  what  he  does, 
any  proof  that  he  is  not  acting  morally  wrong, 

6^9.  My  analysis  and  philosophy  of  the  moral  powers  thus  for,  are 
perfectly  reconcileable  to  the  views  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  except 
that  they  make  the  brain  of  more  exclusive  importance  than  I  do  (588), 
and  attribute  much  less  to  the  physiological  and  pathological  powers 
and  conditions  of  the  nerves  of  organic  life  and  the  organs  of  relation. 
They  study  man  more  exclusively  within  the  brain  (592),  while  Ivtv.^v&^ 
mnch  more  on  the  nhysiologicai  Jaws  of  his  whole  orgaiuzaXVoTi.  T\L<i!^ 
may  be  correct  in  asserting  than  man  has  other  innate  moT«A.  IwsviX^Hfi!^ 
sacA  as  beaevoleace,  veneration,  etc.     If  there  be  auch  \TMMA.fc  ww«t%^ 
\nd  there  is  much  and  strong  evidence  of  it,  it  is  enUteV^  CfiflcUMJk.  xXi^aN 
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xnent,  and  from  the  delinquency  bas  sprang  all  the  natural  and  moral 
evils  that  man  experiences  in  this  world.  And  the  Gospel  aflBnns  that 
man  has  thus  failed  through  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  and  then^fore 
that  Ood  has  established  an  economy  of  grace,  in  which  He  will  accept 
the  true  and  sincere  spirit  to  do,  though  man,  in  the  frailty  of  his  nature, 
comes  ^hort  of  tne  perfect  fulfllment  of  law.  But  this  economy  of 
grace  ooes  not  save  man  in  the  present  state  of  being,  from  the  penal  lies 
which  must  necessarily  result  from  the  violations  of  the  constitutional 
laws  of  his  animal  nature. 

^  625.  If  from  inattention  to  true  evidence  (619)  or  want  of  informa- 
tion, from  sensuality  (620),  or  any  other  cause,  the  understanding 
remains  unenli^i^htened  and  undecided  under  the  promptings  of  the 
moral  sense  (612),  the  mind  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  painful  per- 
plexity, and  not  perceiving  distinctly  where  the  truth  lies,  and  still 
fearing  lest  it  should  not  embrace  every  point  in  which  ft  may  lie,  it 
is  led  to  give  importance  to  things  in  themselves  wholly  unimportant, 
even  to  the  extent,  in  some  cases,  of  making  an  object  of  worship  of 
a  lifeless  image  or  of  a  '  four-footed  beast  or  creeping  thing.*  This  is 
SUPERSTITION.  If  through  the  power  of  the  carnal  influences,  or  any 
other  cause  (620),  the  mind  is  led  to  lay  hold  of  erroneous  evidences, 
or  inaccurately  weigh  the  true  evidence  presented  to  it,  and  thus  the 
understanding  is  fully  brought  to  erroneous  conclusions,  under  the 
influence  of  the  moral  sense  (622),  these  conclusions  will  constitute  a 
false  conscience ;  and  on  these  conclusions  man  builds  the  superstruc- 
ture of  his  future  interests  and  hopes,  and  with  such  associations  they 
become  of  the  utmosi;  importance  to  his  feelings,  and  he  consequently 
regards  with  extreme  jealousy  every  thing  which  seems  to  militate 
against  him.  This  is  bigotry.  When  the  passions  become  excited  in 
'  behalf  of  these  conscientious  errors,  man  often  pursues  them  with  the 
utmost  exercise  of  all  his  energies,  and  perhaps  accomplishes  more 
evil  in  the  pursuit,  and  performs  more  deeds  of  horror,  than  under 
any  other  cause  of  action.  This  is  fanaticism.  Yet  in  all  this  error* 
the  moral  sense  speaks  but  one  thing :  *■  be  right  \  be  right !'  The 
evil  therefore  lies  in  the  errors  of  the  understanding,  and  the  errors  of 
the  understanding  arise  mainly  if  not  entirely  on  moral  and  religions 
subjects,  from  the  influences  of  the  carnal  nature. 

626.  According,  then,  as  man  uses  the  .powers  and  means  which  he 
possesses,  and  which  lie  within  the  reach  of  his  capabilities,  so  will  his 
religion  be  true  or  false.    If  true,  it  will  lead  to  his  highest  and  best 
condition.    If  false,  it  leads  to  his  greatest  evil.    But  whether  his 
religion  be  that  of  truth  unto  good,  or  of  error  unto  evil,  man  must  be 
religious,  or  cease  to  be  what  he  constitutionally  is !    His  religion 
may  indeed  be  nothing  but  the  most  savage  and  degrading  supersti- 
tion and  idolatry,  or,  if  possible,  it  may  be  of  a  still  lower  and  more 
brutal  order  than  this ;  or  it  may  run  into  the  most  atheistically  reli- 
gious fanaticism  against  religion !  but  still,  ransack  the  earih  and 
ocean,  and  wherever  you  find  a  human  being  who  is  not  an  idiot,  how- 
ev&r  savage  his  condition,  however  low  his  state,  if  you  are  capable 
ofatudyiDg  man,  yon  may  find  in  him  l\\e  co\i*\.vtMiioual  rudiments  of 
a  moral  and  religions  character. 
^27.  If  man^  tliercfore,  be  not  led  to  t\ift  teW^xo^  o\  VjcmSXv  %.\v\  >(Xv»a 

f^^tcd  to  bis  bigheat  and  best  90iid\\ioa,  V»  ^^^^^  \4»^>«.\^1  ^^^a5sw^ 

P.  ■      •• 
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with  hlft  benevoleat  Creator,  he  will,  with  inevitable  necessitj,  tdnk 
into  the  religion  of  error,  and  thos  be  degraded  to  wickedness  and 
miaeiy*  in  proportion  as  he  departs  from  the  truth  constitutionally 
eatabfiahed  in  his  nature.  And  in  proportion  as  the  mind  becomes 
darkened,  and  the  conscience  erroneous,  and  the  moral  sense  blunted 
or  feeble,  man  becomes  less  and  less  capable  of  ascertaining  moral 
truth,  and  ^f  perceiving  and  understanding  spiritual  things ;  and 
more  and  more  inclined  to  carnal  forms  and  ordinances,  and  the 
worship  of  sensible  objects,  and  to  the  grossest  and  most  degrading 
idolatry. 

628.  Finally :  we  see  from  the  views  which  have  now  been  pre- 
sented, that  man  has  an  animal  nature,  endowed  with  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  (602j  ;  that  his  intellectual  powers  naturally  obey  the 
propensities,  appetites,  and  desires  of  his  animal  nature  (597),  wbuthfr 
originally  instinctive  or  acquired  (598) ;  that  the  grand  law  of  action 
in  the  animal  nature  of  man  is  self-indulgence;  that  all  tranpgression 
of  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  animal  nature  of  man,  in  supplying 
the  natural  wants  or  in  gratifying  the  natural  propensities,  ncceHt«arily 
more  or  less  depraves  the  natural  instincts  and  sensibilities  of  tl^ 
body,  and  rapidly  generates  new  wants,  new  appetites  and  propensi* 
ties,  which  act  on  the  intellectual  and  voluntary  powers  with  a  much 
more  imperious  and  despotic  energy  than  the  natural  ones,  and  always 
tend  to  excess,  and  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  individual  and  the 
ettinction  of  the  species ;  that  the  moral  powers  are  established  to 
preside  over  the  operations  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  with  a  deter* 
minate  reference  to  the  constitutional  laws  and  relations  of  human 
nature ;  and  therefore  that  their  office  is  to  prompt  the  mind  to  find 
oiit,  and  the  individual  to  obey,  the  constitutional  laws  and  relations 
of  his  nature.  And  in  doing  this,  the  moral  sense  cannot  in  itself  tell 
what  is  true  or  right,  nor  has  it  any  ability  to  tell  whether  the  con- 
clusions of  the  understanding  are  correct  or  erroneous.  It  can  only 
Bay  to  the  understanding  with  more  or  less  energy  or  importunity, 
*  be  right  I  be  right !'  and  whatever  the  understanding  fully  and  con- 
fidently determines  to  be  right,  the  moral  sense  necessarily  receives 
a|id  enforces  as  right ;  and  this  is  the  oonscienck.  Therefore,  when 
the  conclusions  of  the  understanding  are  strictly  true,  the  conscience  is 
true ;  but  if  by  any  means  the  understanding  is  folly  brought  to  erro- 
neous conclusions  under  the  promptings  of  the  moral  sense,  the  con-p 
science  is  false.  And  consequently,  the  fact  that  a  man  is  conscien- 
tiously sincere  in  a  thing,  is  no  proof  that  the  thing  is  right ;  nor  is 
the  fact  that  a  man's  conscience  does  not  reprove  him  in  what  he  does, 
any  proof  that  he  is  not  acting  morally  wrong, 

6^9.  My  analysis  and  philosophy  of  the  moral  powers  thus  far,  are 
perfectly  reconcileable  to  the  views  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  except 
that  they  make  the  brain  of  more  exclusive  importance  than  I  do  (588), 
and  attribute  much  less  to  the  physiological  and  pathological  powers 
and  conditions  of  the  nerves  of  organic  life  and  the  organs  of  relation. 
They  study  man  more  exclusively  within  the  brain  (592),  while  Ivtv.^v&^ 
much  more  on  the  physiological  Jaws  of  his  whole  orgai!L\x%\>\OTi.  T\l^^ 
may  be  correct  In  asserting  than  man  has  other  innate  tblot«A.  lwi\j\VNfi!^ 
gacA  as  beaevoleace,  veaeration,  etc.     If  there  be  auch.  vMiaXfc  y^^^^"» 
Mad  there  is  aiucb  and  strong  evidence  of  it,  it  ia  enUreV^  cetVjwsi  xXi^a^ 
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the  pbilosopby  of  them  in  the  moral  coQBtitation  and  character  of 
matt  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  I  have  now  explained  of  the 
moral  sense  (1234).  And  with  the  application  of  this  general  physio- 
logical philosophy  to  all  the  cerebral  organs  described  by  Grail  and 
Spurzheim,  I  should  have  much  less  objection  to  their  theory,  because 
I  believe  it  would  thereby  be  rendered  much  more  consistent  with 
truth,  and  stripped  of  its  most  objectionable  features. 


LECTURE    XI. 

How  long  man  can  live— The  testimony  of  Moses  and  other  ancient  writers  concern- 
ing primitive  longevity — Piimitive  computation  of  time— If  man  ever  lived  a 
thousand  years,  all  the  stages  of  life  must  have  corresponded  in  relative  length ; 
childhood  and  youth  much  more  protracted,  etc— Physiology  cannot  tell  how  long 
man  can  live;  fact  must  determinate  it— The  Mosaic  record  of  primitive  longevity 
from  Adam  to  Jacob— Causes  which  have  abbreviated  the  life  of  man — ^The  great 
economy  of  Providence  by  which  the  physical  constitution  of  man  is  renovated-^ 
The  successive  stages  of  society— The  grand  exi>eriment  of  mankind  in  regard  to 
fhe  vital  power  of  endurance— The  history  of  this  experiment  from  Adam  to  Noah, 
and  thence  downward;  and  the  grand  result —Tlie  lowest  point  of  constitutional 
power— The  saviMi^e  state  not  natural  to  man— Uncertaintv  of  testimony  concerning 
the  experience  of  man — Anecdote  of  the  two  aged  witnesses— Great  misapprehen- 
^on  of  facts— How  far  the  fiEtcts  of  experience  in  individuals  and  nations  may  be 
useflil  to  physiological  science— Physiological  science  alone  can  determine  how  man 
should  live — Experimental  fact  alone  can  determine  how  long  man  can  live— The 
human  constitution  essentially  one — If  one  man  can  live  a  hundred  years,  others 
may  be  made  to— Those  of  feeble  constitutions  often  live  to  much  greater  age  than 
those  of  powerful  constitutions— The  present  capabilities  of  the  human  constitution 
—Scriptural  objections  answered— But  old  age  is  not  desirable— Decrepitude  and 
dotage  not  essential  to  old  age — ^Youthfulness,  vivacity,  health,  activity,  cheerful- 
ness, useflilness,  and  enjoyment,  may  be  preserved,  and  in  a  good  measure  carried 
np  to  the  last  hours  of  extreme  old  age— To  live  long  is  not  only  desirable,  but  a 
duty— The  preservation  of  youthfulness,  vivacity,  and  cheerfulness  a  duty — How 
this  may  be  done. 

680.  Hayinq  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
and  pathology  of  man  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  animal,  and  con- 
templated the  wonderful  complexity  and  delicacy,  and  the  fearful 
liabilities  of  his  organic  machinery,  the  ques^tion  which  next  presents 
itself  for  our  consideration,  is,  how  long  can  the  vital  powers  of  the 
human  constitution,  through  the  operation  of  this  assemblage  of  organs, 
resist  the  causes  which  induce  disorder  and  death,  and  maintain  their 
control  over  the  matter  which  composes  their  organic  structure? 

631.  According  to  the  Mosaic  history,  the  first  generations  of  the 
human  race  lived  several  hundred  years,  and  some  individuals  attained 
to  nearly  a  thousand ;  and  Josephus,  who  lived  in  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  who  was  extensively  acquainted  with  the 
writings  and  traditions  then  called  ancient,  and  *  saw  many  works 
entire,  of  which  we  have  now  but  a  few  scattered  fragments,  assures 
D3  that  the  tradition  of  this  longevity  extended  through  all  antiquity.' 
£Fe  assigns  as  a  reason  for  the  great  longevity  of  the  primitive  genera- 
tJons,  that  the  human  constitution  was  vVvviii  \\^wqws  siivd  fresh  from 

the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and  the  food  o?  maLW\vAa\X\^w^\x\w\vjit\\A 
^roloagation  of  life ;  and  he  af&rms  tVial  aW  \.\i*i  ^t\\.««%  ^"^  ^x^\:\q^\>Cv^ 

o$h  amoag  the  Greeks  and  Barbamua,  t^-OlvjclW.  \.\i^  \Q\v?iiN>xi  ^1  sjq» 
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first  ages.  •  For  even  Manetho/  says  he,  *  who  wrote  the  Egyptian 
h'lHtory  ;  and  Berosus,  who  collected  the  Chaldean  monuments ;  and  - 
Mochas  and  Hestiseus,  and  Jerome  the  Egyptian,  and  those  that  com- 
posed the  Phoenician  history,  all  concur  in  testifying  to  this  primitive 
longevity.  Hesiod  also,  Hecataeus,  and  Hellanicos,  and  Acusilaus: 
and  besides  these,  Ephorus  and  Nicolaus,  relate  that  the  ancients  lived 
a  thousand  years/  Lucretius,  the  Boman  poet,  among  other  Latin 
writers,  also  asserts  the  great  longevity  of  the  first  generations  of  the 
human  race,  and  says  that  they  were  hardy  ^  because  the  hard  earth 
produced  them ' ;  and  that 

*  Tbeir  sinewy  limbs  were  firmly  knit  and  strong, 
Their  life  was  healthy,  and  their  age  was  long; 
Aetomiug  years  still  saw  them  in  their  prime; 
They  wearied  even  the  wings  of  measuring  time! 

632.  There  has  been  much  speculation  in  modern  times  concerning 
the  length  of  the  years  spoken  of  by  Moses  and  other  early  historians, 
in  reference  to  the  period  of  human  life  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
world.  Hufeland,  a  distinguished  German  physician,  thinks  *  it  has 
been  made  to  appear  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  year,  till 
the  time  of  Abraham,  consisted  only  of  three  months  ;  that  it  was 
afterwards  extended  to  eight ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  tb«  time  of 
Joseph  that  it  was  made  to  consist  of  twelve.  These  assertions,'  he 
continues,  *■  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  confirmed  by  some  of  the  eastern 
nations,  who  still  reckon  only  three  months  to  the  year  ;  and  besides, 
it  would  appear  altogether  inexplicable  why  the  life  of  man  should 
have  been  shortened  one  half,  immediately  after  the  flood.  It  would 
be  equally  inexplicable  why  the  patriarchs  did  not  marry  till  their 
sixtieth,  seventieth,  and  even  their  hundredth  year  ;  but  this  difficulty 
vanishes  when  we  reckon  these  ages  according  to  the  before- mentioned 
standard,  whicli  will  give  the  twentieth  or  thirtieth  year,  and  con- 
sequently the  same  periods  at  which  pieople  marry  at  present.  The 
whole  account,  therefore,  according  to  this  explanation,  assumes  a 
different  appearance.  The  sixteen  hundred  years  before  the  flood  will 
become  four  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  the  nine  hundred  years  which 
Methuselah  lived  will  be  reduced  to  two  hundred ;  an  age  which  is 
not  impossible,  and  to  which  some  men,  in  modern  times,  have  nearly 
approached. 

633.  The  whole  argument  against  the  great  longevity  of  the  primi-< 
tive  inhabitants  of  the  earth  may  be  resolved  to  the  following  syllo- 
^sm.  Man  rarely  attains  to  more  than  a  hundred  years,  in  the  present 
age  of  the  world ;  nor  has  he  for  many  centuries  past ;  and  few  even 
reach  seventy  years.  But  man  now  lives  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the 
human  constitution  can  be  made  capable  of  resisting  the  natural  causes 
ot  its  destruction.  Therefore,  man  never  attained  to  a  much  greatei 
age  than  he  now  does ;  and  consequently,  the  accounts  of  the  extraor- 
dinary longevity  of  the  antediluvians  must  either  be  wholly  fabulous, 
or  the  years  which  they  are  said  to  have  lived  must  have  consisted  of 
a  much  shorter  period  of  time  than  the  present  year. 

634.  The  whole,  then,  comes  to  this :  The  con&t\t\xWoTi<a\  c^^^JwOa^^^ 
of  mtoi  have,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  iime,  «A.n<i«5^  -wwiwias!^ 
very  nearly  the  same.    Bat  this  reasoning  appears  to  \»  ^c^i  VskRW^ 

c/asire,  and  witbout  any  /oundation  in  true  phyaioVogLcaX  ^«aj«tf»- 
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thoroDgb  investigafeion  of  the  condifcions  and  laws  of  organic  life  ^121, 
'  et  8e\g.)  clearly  shows,  that  ftom  the  constilufcional  natui*e  of  things, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  termination  to  haman  existence  sooner  or 
later  ]  but  there  is  nothing  in  physiology,  nor  in  any  other  known 
soioQce,  which  proves  that  man  cannot  as  well  live  a  thousand  years, 
as  fifty.  The  bare  facts,  then,  that  man  does  not  live  a  thousand  years, 
and  has  not,  for  many  centuries  past,  constitute  the  only  foundation 
for  the  assertion  that  he  cannot  live  a  thousand  years^  and  therefore 
that  he  uever  did  live  a  thousand  years.  From  all  we  know,  how- 
ever, of  the  laws  of  life  in  connexion  with  the  organized  matter  of 
the  humau  body,  we  have  not  the  least  physiological  reason  for  be- 
lievin(<  that  those  conditions  and  operations  of  living  organs  on  which 
the  continuance  of  life  depends  (138),  may  not  be  sustained,  inapos8ii> 
ble  state  of  the  humau  constitution,  for  many  hundred  years.  But  if 
there  ever  was  such  a  state  of  the  human  constitution,  that  state  neces« 
sarily  involved  a  general  keeping  of  parts,  or  harmony  of  proportions 
or  relative  conditions.  The  vital  processes  were  much  less  rapid 
and  intense,  and  much  more  complete,  than  at  present ;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  body  was  much  slower,  and  the  organization  much  more 
perfect ;  childhood  and  adolescence  were  proportionately  protracted ; 
and  the  Change  from  youth  to  manhood  took  place  at  a  much  greater  re« 
move  from  birth;  aud  boys  were  lads  at  thirty,  and  young  men  marriage* 
able  at  seventy  or  a  hundred  years  of  age.  The  descent  from  such  an 
elevated  state  of  the  human  constitution  to  the  common  level  of  the 
human  race  since  the  time  of  Moses,  would  necessarily  be  more  or  lesji 
rapid  and  pn^cipitaie,  according  as  the  habits  of  mankind  wei*e  more  or 
less  conformable  to,  or  in  violation  of,  the  laws  of  life. 

635.  But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  physiological  science  affords  us  no 
proof  that  man  cannot  live  a  thousand  years,  neither  does  it  oa  the 
other  hand,  afford  us  any  proof  that  he  can  live  even  tenjyears.  Facts 
and  testimony,  therefore,  constitute  our  only  authority  on  this  point ; 
and  although,  as  I  have  shown  (631),  the  tradition  of  the  great  longe- 
vity of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ran  through  all  antiquity, 
and  is  asserted  by  all  the  Greek  and  Barbarian  historians  who,  two 
thousand  years  ago,  wrote  what  was  then  called  the  ancient  history  of 
the  human  race,  yet  the  Sacred  Books  written  by  Moses  are  unques- 
tionably the  most  ancient  and  perhaps  the  only  authentic  testimony 
which  has  come  down  to  as  on  this  interesting  subject.  Aud  accord- 
ing to  the  Mosiac  record,  Adam  lived  930  years — Seth,  912 — Enos,  905 
— Cainan,  910— Mahalaleel,  895— Jared,  962— Enoch,  365— Methuse- 
lah, 969— Lamech,  777— Noah,  950— ifhem,  600— Arphaxpad,  438— 
Salah,  488— Ebes,  464— Peleg,  239— Reu,  239— Serug,  230-~Nahor, 
148 — Terah,  205 — ^Abraham,  176 — ^Isaac,  180— Jacob,  147.  The  period 
signified  by  the  word  year,  in  this  record,  appears  to  meau  precisely 
the  same  length  of  time  when  applied  to  Adam  and  Methuselah  that  it 
does  when  applied  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;  or  in  other  words, 
Moses  appears  to  have  used  the  Hebrew  term  which  is  rendered  ^year' 
in  our  English  Bible,  for  precisely  the  same  length  of  time  wlieir 
speaking  of  the  age  of  the  antediluvians,  and  when  speaking  of  that 
^f  the  post'di)nriM.nB,  And,  therefore,  if  we  are  to  understand  fii»m 
lAtf  3fosiae  record  that  Methuselah  lived  but  242  of  our  year^,  then 
ite  patrmrch  Jacob  lired  but  37  year«.    It  Sa  VA^lily   v)robable. 
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boweren  that  the  average  period  of  life  of  the  indiyidnals  named  by 
Hoaes,  from  the  creation  to  the  flood,  is  considerably  greater  than  the 
average  period  of  human  life  in  the  whole  species  during  the«same  time. 
Nor  is  the  rapid  abbreviation  of  the  period  of  human  existence  after 
the  flood  by  any  means  inexplicable  or  marvellous,  even  if  it  be  admit- 
ted that  Noah  actually  lived  950  of  our  years.  It  is,  indeed  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  meet  with  facts  perfectly  analogous  in  our  own  times. 

636.  Whatever  may  be  true,  however,  as  to  the  precise  length  of  the 
period  of  human  existence  before  the  flood,  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
doubted  that  the  primitive  generations  of  mankind  very  greatly  ex- 
ceeded in  length  of  life  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Never- 
theless, it  appears  very  evident  that,  for  the  last  three  thousand  years, 
the  general  average  of  human  life  has  remained  pretty  nearly  the 
same. 

637*  How  far  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  earth  and 
its  atmosphere  may  have  l^n  concerned  in  the  abbreviation  of  human 
life,  cannot  be  known.  It  is  probable  that  such  changes  have  at  times 
affected  animal  life  very  generally  and  with  great  power,  as  epidemic 
causes  of  disease  and  di^ath  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
permanent  constitutional  change  has  taken  place  in  the  atmosphere, 
nor  any  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  earth,  by  which  the  human 
constitution  has  been  permanently  impaired  to  any  considerable  extent. 
Nor  is  there  reason  to  believe  that  any  thing  more  than  natural  causes 
have  operated  to  produce  whatever  changes  have  laken  place  in  regard 
to  the  longevity  and  general  condition  of  the  human  race;  and  among 
these,  the  most  poweiful  are  unquestionably  those  which  are  connected 
with  human  agency,  an<l  within  the  control  of  human  ability. 

638.  The  whole  history  of  the  human  race  fully  proves  that  man  is  so 
constituted  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  animal,  that  those  excesses  which 
deprave  and  deteriorate  his  nature  as  an  individual  (599),  and  lead  to  his 
individual  destruction,  and  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  numan  constitution, 
and  the  extermination  of  the  species,  inevitably  so  affect  him  in  his 
social  and  political  capacities  and  relations,  as  that,  while  they  impair 
all  the  energies  of  the  human  constitution,  and  fit  man  to  be  the  pro- 
genitor of  a  still  more  degenerate  progeny,  and  thus  gradually  lead  to 
the  extermination  of  the  race,  at  the  same  time  so  impair  the  energies 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  so  ingulf  his  social  and  civil 
virtues  in  selfishness  and  sensuality,  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  sus- 
taining those  social  and  civil  institutions  and  political  conditions  by 
Which  he  is  protected  in  his  degenerating  luxuries  and  excesses,  and  fit 
him  to  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  hardier  and  more  warlike  portions 
of  his  race,  or  to  sink  by  a  general  decay  of  state  and  civil  feuds,  into 
an  equally  degraded  condition  of  vassalage  or  slavery  or  barbarian 
rndeness,  in  which,  with  the  loss  of  science  and  literature,  and  all  the 
elegant  refinements  of  civic  life  ,  he  is  also  stripped  of  those  luxu- 
ries, and  compelled  to  forego  many  if  not  all  of  those  enervating  and 
deteriorating  habits  and  circumstances  by  which  his  whole  nature  has 
been  redued  to  the  very  brink  of  utter  destruction ;  and  thus,  like  the 
king  o£  Babylon,  he  is  driven  forth  from  the  excesses  of  his  voluptuous- 
ness and  general  sensuality,  and  forced  to  subsist  in  the  sim^U^t  >ab\A 
rudest  manner,  in  a  state  of  little  more  than  ammaY  «x\%NATi<(^^.  ^x^tsl 
ftMs  MtBie  he  slowly  lioea  by  the  gradual  QuLtivatioii  ol  \)i%\Ti\J^^V2Qa4 
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and  moral  powers,  and  of  the  social  and  civil  virtues,  till,  witli  re- 
•novated  physical  energies  and  constitutional  powers,  he  attains  to 
what  is  nniversally  csJled  the  golden  age,  in  which  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  exii^tence  seem  to  be  best  adapted  to  human  health 
and  longevity  and  virtue  and  happiness.  To  this  generally  succeeds 
the  age  of  heroism  and  conquest,  and  then  follows  the  age  of  stern 
and  noble  patriotism,  and  legislative  wisdom,  and  political  energy 
and  power.  The  age  of  wealth  comes  next,  and  with  it  brings  the 
age  of  luxury  and  refined  sensuality  and  excess.  Multiplying  Disease 
raises  its  admonishing  voice  in  vain.  Pestilence  peals  a  louder  and 
more  terrific  note  of  rebuke ;  and  man,  in  the  moment  of  dismay,  at 
first  refrains  from  his  excesses,  and  affords  his  constitution  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gather  up  some  of  its  prostrated  energies.  But  his  partial  re- 
formation too  often  proves  to  be  only  a  preparation  for  greater  excesses 
than  before,  and  he  rushes  on  in  the  current  of  indulgence,  till  even 
the  terrible  rebukes  and  chastisements  of  pestilence  seem  only  to  harden 
him  and  increase  his  temerity,  until  he  revels  in  maniac  sensuality 
even  in  the  lazaretto,  and  yields  in  the  fierceness  of  his  beastly  lust 
upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  charnel  bouse  In  this  fearful  manner 
the  nations  of  the  earth  have  been  scourged,  till  it  seemed  as  if  the 
human  race  would  be  wholly  exterminated ;  and  only  by  such  severe 
and  awful  retributions  from  the  violated  laws  of  nature,  have  mankind 
been  induced  to  pause  from  their  sensual  excesses,  and  investigate  even 
the  most  obvious  relations  between  their  habits  and  their  sufferings. 
Nor  has  all  this  been  sufficient  so  to  restrain  them  in  their  downward 
course,  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  those  mighty  revolutions  which, 
from  the  beginning,  have  continued  to  roll  up  barbarian  hordes  to 
the  zenith  of  civilization  and  luxury',  and  to  roll  dowrf  civilized  and 
refined  nations  to  the  nadir  of  barbariun  darkncFs.  And  thus  the 
human  constitution  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  partially  renovated, 
and  the  human  race  perpetuated,  by  the  very  means  which  have  often 
almost  blotted  the  intellectual  and  moral  man  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  I 

689.  Indeed  it  seems  as  if  the  grand  experiment  of  mankind  had 
ever  been  to  ascertain  how  far  they  can  transgress  the  laws  of  life, 
how  near  they  can  approach  to  the  very  point  of  death,  and  yet  not 
die,  at  least  so  suddenly  and  violently  as  to  be  compelled  to  know  that 
they  have  destroyed  themselves, 

640.  The  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  having  once  broken 
away  from  the  simplicity  and  truth  of  nature,  and  begun  to  acquire 
artificial  appetites  of  far  more  despotic  power  (698J  than  nature's  holy 
instincts,  rushed  forward  to  new  indulgences  with  increasing  eagerness 
and  celerity,  and  plunged  downward  to  deeper  and  yet  deeper  sen- 
suality, impelled  by  a  continually  accumulating  moral  force  arising 
from  their  more  and  more  depraved  and  more  vehement  and  tyrannous 
propensities,  till  the  horrible  enormities  of  human  wickedness  rose  up 
to  bearen,  and  God,  in  very  mercy,  quenched  the  bursting  volcano  of 
Aawaa  pasaiouB  by  the  flood,  and  aVmosX.  euxit^l^  exterminated  the 
family  ofman,  to  save  the  earth  from  a  bVoQ^v^v  (iAw^E,^  ^tA  ^  ^^x>«Kt 
desolation,  and  man  from  a  more  \\o\eTit.  «i.w\  cym^V  ^^v^.    Kxv^  \<>si<ftsv 
t^e  earth  rose  from  her  de«^p  buptism,  aawtVX^eii  ^^^^*^>^^  yO^X^Ww 
^  *  drowned  race,  the  remnivat  of  ih>^l  xacft  ^V^O^  G^oQ. V^^  ^^^^^1^ 
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the  perpetuation  of  the  haman  kind,  came  forth  with  appetites  ansanc- 
tified  by  the  terrible  ablation  of  the  world,  to  commence  anew  the 
downward  and  ruinous  career  of  sensual  excess.  And  surely,  if  the 
patriarchal  father  who,  of  all  the  earth's  inhabitants,  was  most  vir- 
tuous and  most  acceptable  to  God,  brought  with  him  from  beyond  the 
flood  an  appetite  which,  in  spite  of  the  awful  judgment  he  had  seen 
inflicted  on  a  sinful  world,  led  him  to  the  excess  of  most  disgraceful 
drunkenness,  as  soon  as  he  could  procure  the  means,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that,  with  such  an  example  and  such  opportunities  betore 
them,  the  sons  of  that  patriarch,  born  and  reared  as  they  had  been 
amidst  the  fiercest  excesses  of  the  old  world's  sensuality  and  violence, 
were  more  abstemiously  and  virtuously  inclined  than  was  their  aged 
sire. 

641.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  their  lives  were  much  abbre- 
viated by  their  excesses  (635),  nor  that  the  succeeding  generations  of 
mankind,  pursuing  the  same  downward  career  of  sensuality,  should 
suffer  a  continual  abbreviation  of  the  period  of  their  existence,  till 
repeated  calamities  had  forced  them  to  ascertain  the  lowest  point  to 
which  they  could  descend  without  exterminating  the  human  species. 

642.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  mankind  have  revolved  round 
the  minimum  point  of  constitutional  power,  in  the  circle  which  I  have 
described  (638),  from  savage  to  civilized  life  and  luxury  and  every 
deteriorating  excess ;  and  from  this,  to  savage  life  again ;  and  thence, 
slowly  rising  to  the  golden  age,  and  then  again  declining.  And  con- 
sequently, though  in  these  succeeding  revolutions,  the  succeeding 
nations  of  the  earth  have  had  their  elevation  and  declension,  yet  the 
average  level  of  human  life  has  been  nearly  the  same  for  the  last 
three  or  four  thousand  years.  Each  nation  has  had  its  period  of 
longevity,  its  age  of  heroism,  conquest,  patriotism,  legislative  wisdom, 
political  energy,  wealth,  luxury,  etc.  It  is  also  true. that  the  general 
average  of  life  often  runs  low  in  a  nation  which  at  the  same  time  has 
many  instances  of  individual  longevity ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
average  period  may  be  considerably  elevated  when  there  are  few  re- 
markable cases  of  individuals  who  attain  to  very  old  age.  Both  of 
these  facts  may  easily  be  explained  on  the  plainest  principles  of  phy- 
siological philosophy.  But  were  I  to  follow  out  all  the  leadings  of 
this  interesting  subject,  the  extent  of  my  investigations  would  neces- 
sarily far  exceed  the  bounds  which  I  have  set  for  myself  on  this  topic 
of  inquiry. 

643.  The  lowest  point  of  constitutional  power  by  which  the  human 
species  can  be  preserved,  is  that  which  will  sustain  a  sufficient  number 
of  each  generation  long  enough  in  life  to  become  the  progenitors  and 
nurturing  protectors  of  another  generation.  When  it  falls  short  of 
this,  the  human  race  tends  rapidly  to  extinction;  and  in  this  manner, 
particular  families  are  very  frequently  exterminated,  and  even  whole 
tribes  are  sometimes  cut  off.  But  as  we  have  seen  (638),  a  wise  and 
benevolent  Creator  has  so  constituted  things,  that  lYie  \i\im&TL  ^'^^ms» 
as  a  whole  are  not  permitted  to  go  beyond  cevtam  \\m\\.«.,  m\JjiQM\. 
faJJj'n^  Into  that  condition  ia  which   intellectual  eVcva\\o\i,  ^c^fe;vi^<Ifc^ 

meratarej  and  all  the  elegant  refinements  and  deienoYaX\i:i^\\i3L\w:\^'a 

o/eivjclife,  iire  sacrificed  for  the  physical  renovatiouof  \i\im\3.iv  \i^^^^ 

ret  If  bj  anjr  me&aa  the  iuman  race  can  be  kept  6uffiLC\^ii\.\^  ^>^' 
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the  minimum  point  of  constitutional  power,  the  species  can  be  pre- 
serFed  without  the  renovating  process  of  which  I  have  spoken,  or 
without  a  recurrence  to  the  severe  simplicity  and  privations  of  the 
savage  state.  Be  it  remembered,  however  (26,  Note),  I  do  not  affirm 
that  the  savage  state  is  ..best  adapted  to  human  health  and  longevity, 
but  that  this  state  of  severe  privation  and  rudeness  has  hitherto  been 
necessary  to  strip  man  of  the  means  of  iuxury  and  excess,  and  thus 
afford  his  constitutional  powers  an  opportunity  to  recover  in  some 
degree  their  impaired  energies.  Yet  the  savage  state  is  generally 
attended  with  many  circumstances  which  are  decidedly  unfavorable 
to  health  and  longevity,  and  often  with  extreme  violations  of  the 
laws  of  life. 

644.  Well  regulated  civil^ed  life  is,  therefore,  unquestionably  best 
adapted  to  the  full  development  of  the  physical  and  intellectual  and 
moral  capabilities  of  man  ;  and  it  is  a  necessary  truth  established  in 
the  constitutional  nature  of  things,  that  not  only  individual  health  aod 
happiness  and  prosperity,  but  sdso  the  political  prosperity  and  dura- 
bility of  nations  are,  as  a  general  statement,  always  proportionate  to 
the  degree  of  conformity  of  the  people  to  the  laws  of  life. 

645.  To  ascertain  what  those  causes  are  by  which  the  period  of 
human  existence  is  abbreviated,  and  by  what  means  we  may  with 
greatest  certainty  not  only  secure  the  longest  life,  but  also  the  highest 
degree  of  health  and  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness,  consistently 
with  those  principles  on  which  our  highest  intellectual  and  moral  good 
depends,  must  necessarily  be  regarded  by  all  truly  rational  creatures 
as  of  the  utmost  importance. 

646.  In  pursuing  this  investigation,  however,  we  meet  with  many 
and  great  difficulties ;  not  from  any  uncertainty  of  physiological  prin- 
ciples, but  from  the  almost  impossibility  of  ascertaining  real  facts, 
because  we  are  obliged,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  to  take  the 
testimony  of  others  in  regard  to  things  which  we  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  for  ourselves.  Aud  unfortunately  for  the  human 
race,  too  many  that  have  been  considered  valid  sources  of  informatioo, 
have  only  served  to  mislead  mankind,  and  to  establish  those  erroneous 
opinions  from  which  have  sprung  some  of  the  most  pernicious  practiott 
which  bave  afflicted  our  species. 

647.  We  have  been  told  that  some  men  enjoy  health  and  live  to 
great  age  in  warm  and  in  hot  climates,  and  that  others  enjoy  health 
and  live  to  great  age  in  cold  climates  (15) ;  some  on  one  kind  of  diet) 
and  some  on  another ;  some  under  one  set  of  circumstances,  and  somie 
under  another ;  therefore,  what  is  best  for  one  man,  is  not  lor  another; 
what  agrees  well  with  one,  disagrees  with  another  ;  what  is  one  man's 
meat,  is  another  man's  poison ;  different  constitutions  require  different 
treatment ;  and,  consequently,  no  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  whlfih 
are  adapted  to  every  man  in  all  circumstances,  and  which  can  witb 

propiiety  be  made  the  laws  of  regimen  to  all. 

648.  These  erroneous  dogmas,  so  far  as  the  world  is  now  infonoflli 
were  Srst  advanced  by  Hippocralea,  «cTid  wUh  all  servility  have  be« 

handed  down  from  generaliou  to  |^eTieva.VAow,  WW  v\i^^  \ia.NVi  Vwcome  tk 

common  sentiments  of  mankiud^NwbicYi  Vft  >w\io  Q;vi«d.\:\Q^%  N^WWwa-^' 

^uuge  of  rashly  contradicting  ikie  commoxi^fc^^'i  ^vA  >as^vqss«J^V^ 
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ing  on  this  im]>ortant  subject  is  necessarily  and  exceedingly  erroneous  ; 
and  never  more  so  than  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  truly  and  rigidly 
inaiictive. 

649.  Amon&r  the  numerous  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  the  common 
notions  which  I  have  just  stated,  the  anecdote  of  the  two  aged  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  civil  magistrate,  is  often  repeated  by  those  who 
are  willing  to  observe  no  other  rules  of  life  than  the  leadings  of  their 
appetites.    It  is  said  tbat  on  a  certain  occasion  their  appeared  before 
a  civil  magistrate  a  very  aged  witness,  who  possessed  &o  much  bodily 
vigor  and  elasticity,  and  retained  his  mental  and  moral  faculties  so 
remarkably,  as  to  attract  the  particular  attention  of  the  court ;  and 
when  the  trial  was  closed,  the  magistrate  asked  him  how  old  he  was  ? 
*The  days  ot  my  pilgrimage  are  a  hundred  years,  may  it  please  your 
honor,' was  the  old  man's  reply.     *And  by  what  means,'  inquired  the 
magistrate,  *  have  you  reached  such  an  advanced  period  of  life,  and 
retained  all  your  faculties  and  powers  so  well  ?'    '  May  it  please  your 
honor,'  the  old  man  replied,  *  I  was  born  of  healthy  parents,  and  from 
my  youth  up  have  led  a  regular  and  temperate  life.    My  food  has 
been  simple  and  plain,  my  drink  has  been  water.  I  have  retired  to  rest 
in  good  season,  and  risen  early ;  I  have  been  careful  to  govern  my 
passions,  and  to  preserve  a  great  serenity  and  uniformity  of  mind  and 
habit.     In  short,  I  have  always  been  Bystematically  regular  and  tem- 
perate in  all  things.'    Pleased  with  the  old  man's  appearance  and  his 
history,  the  magistrate  embraced  the  occasion  to  expatiate  on  the 
virtues  of  temperance  and  good  habits,  and  to  exhort  the  numerous 
audience  to  follow  the  example  of  this  *  green  old  man.'    Soon  after 
this,  another  aged  witness  appeared  before  the  same  magistrate,  who 
was  equally  remarkable  for  his  bodily  health  and  vigor,  and  for  the 
soundness  and  energy  of  his  mental  and  moral  powers.    He  also  was 
asked  by  the  magistrate  how  old  he  was,  and  by  what  means  he  had 
preserved  his  life  and  health,  and  all  his  faculties  in  so  vigorous  a 
state  ?     *  May  it  please  your  honor,'  said  the  aged  witness,  *  I  am  a 
hundred  years  old.     I  have  taken  no  pains  to  preserve  my  life  or 
health.     I  have  followed  no  rules,  but  have  led  an  irregular  life.     I 
have  always  indulged  my  appetite  in  just  what  it  craved;  I  have 
eaten  what  I  wanted,  when  I  chose,  and  as  much  as  I  desired ;  and  my 
food  has  generally  been  rich  and  savory.    I  have  always  drunk  wine, 
beer,  and  ardent  spirit,  freely,  and  often  to  great  excess.     In  short,  I 
have  lived  just  as  it  happened,  and  am  now  living  and  well  as  your 
honor  sees  me,  because  my  life  and  health  have  been  continued  to  me, 
and  not  because  I  have  taken  any  pains  to  preserve  them.'    The  magis- 
trate was  exceedingly  confounded  by  this  man's  statement,  and  only 
remarked  that  he  perceived  some  men  would  attain  to  old  age  in  one 
way,  and  some  in  another. 

660.  Those  who  repeat  this  fabulous  anecdote,  seem  to  think  that  it 
is  a  true  narration  ol  facts,  and  that  it  fully  proves  the  entire  futility 
of  all  rules  for  the  preservaiion  of  life  and  health,  iand  completely 
demonstrates  that  a  vigorous  old  age  is  attainecl  to  with  ?i9,  wwxOix  cv>x- 
tainty  in  one  way  as  in  another.    But,  in  the  fvrst  v\ac^,  \\V\'?>  ^?»vw^ 
bears  the  evidence  of  fiction  and  of  falsehood  on  \l^  vct^  ^ac^\  '^^^ 
altbougb  it  is  possible  tbat  a  man  of  remarkably  powcrVviV  c.or.^v\V\iNl\<^^> 
majrjjve  till  he  ia  a  hundred  years  old,   and  retain  \v\ft  \\ve\\\XAvi^  ^^ 
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powers  in  considerable  yigor,  whose  habits  have  been  snch  as  the 
second  witness  in  this  stoiy  is  made  to  declare  his  own  to  have  been, 
yet  it  is  not  possible  for  two  persons,  with  an  equally  excellent  ori^oal 
constitution,  to  reach  a  hundred  years,  with  habits  of  life  so  different 
as  those  stated  of  the  two  witnesses  in  this  story,  without  the  most 
marked  and  manifest  difference  of  appearance  and  condition  of  body 
and  mind ;  and  a  difference,  too,  which  would  afford  the  strongest 
evidence  in  favor  of  a  temperate  and  regular  life.  Therefore,  in  the 
second  place,  if  this  story  were  true,  it  would  afford  no  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  position  which  it  is  intended  to  establish,  but  would  simply 
go  to  show  that  the  first  witness,  with  an  ordinary  or  perhaps  feeble 
constitution,  had  by  virtue  of  correct  habits  attained  to  a  remarkably 
healthy  and  sound  old  age ;  while  the  second  witness  had  reached  the 
same  age  with  equal  health  and  vigor,  in  spite  of  exceedingly  bad 
habits,  by  virtue  of  a  most  extraordinarily  powerful  constitution. 

651 .  Tet,  without  taking  the  pains  to  examine  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  most  people  consider  the  bare  fact  that  some  intemperate 
and  irregular  individuals  reach  a  vigorous  old  age,  a  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  such  habits  are  not  unfavorable  to  long  life ;  or  that  a  man 
of  intemperate  and  irregular  habits  is  just  as  certain  of  reaching  a 
hundred  years,  as  one  of  the  most  temperate  and  r^ular  habits  is ; 
and  therefore  almost  every  body  has  a  demonstration  of  this  kind  in 
the  history  of  some  kinsman  or  neighbor  or  acquaintance,  or  somebody 
else.  And  with  the  same  loose  kind  of  inductive  reasoning,  people 
arrive  at  conclusions  equally  erroneous,  in  regard  to  tribes  and  nations. 
If  a  tribe  or  nation  which  subsists  on  vegetable  food  is  weak,  sluggish, 
and  destitute  of  courage  and  manly  enterprise,  it  is  at  once  conduded 
that  vegetable  food  is  the  cause ;  and  the  general  proposition  is  lud 
down  that  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet  is  not  favorable  to  bodily 
strength  and  activity,  and  mental  vigor  and  sprightliness.  Yet  a 
proper  examination  of  the  subject  might  have  shown  that  other  causes 
fully  adequate  to  these  effects  existed  in  the  condition  and  habits  of 
that  tribe  or  nation,  which  not  only  exonerated  the  v^etable  diet 
from  this  charge,  but  even  made  it  appear  that  the  vegetable  diet  had 
a  powerfully  conservative  and  redeeming  effect,  and  was  the  principal 
means  by  which  the  tribe  or  nation  was  saved  from  a  much  worse 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  condition. 

652.  Ag^in,  if  savage  tribes  or  nations  are  unprolific,  feeble,  sickly, 
and  short-lived,  it  is  at  once  concluded  that  the  naturalness  and  sim 
plicity  of  savage  life  are  unfavorable  to  bodily  development  and 
vigor  and  health  and  longevity.  Tet  a  proper  examination  of  the 
subject  might  have  shown  that  causes  existed  in  the  habits  of  inch 
tribes  or  nations,  not  at  all  essential  to  savage  life,  and  directly  opposed 
to  true  naturalness  and  simplicity,  which  were  abundantly  sufficient  to 
account  for  all  the  objectionable  effects  attributed  to  savage  life 
(25,  Note). 

653.  The  conclusions,  therefore,  which  are  drawn  from  the  habits  of 
individa&la  and  of  nations,  can  be  depended  on  no  farther  than  they 

ag^ree  with  the  laws  of  life,  ascertained  by  an  accurate  and  thorough 
investigation  of  the  vital  properties  ot  iYift  \aasufi»  Mi^^xMwsawAl  \K)wers 
?/  tiie  organs,  and  the  general  operalioiiA  wA  i«aNiN«^  ^l  >isifc  t^&A. 
""ooiD^  of  tlie  boman  systenu 
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654.  So  for  a8  the  general  agreement  exists  between  all  cases  of 
lemarkable  longevity,  some  respect  is  to  be  paid  to  facts ;  and  these 
may  be  adduced  as  Ulustrations  of  principles  otherwise  established. 
Bat  the  feust  that  an  individual,  or  a  number  of  individuals,  have 
attained  to  a  great  age,  in  certain  habits  of  living,  is  no  conclnsive 
evidence  that  those  habits  are  mo.st  conducive  to  long  life,  nor  even 
that  thev  are  all  favorable  to  longevity.  The  only  use,  therefore, 
which  wV'Can  safely  make  of  a  case  of  extraordinary  old  age,  is  to 
show  how  long  the  human  constitution  is  capable  of  sustaining  the 
vital  economy,  and  of  resisting  the  causes  which  induce  death. 

655.  If  we  would  correctly  ascertain  how  man  must  live  in  order  to 
secure  the  most  perfect  health,  and  attain  to  the  greatest  age  of  which 
the  human  constitution  is  capable,  we  must  not  ransack  society  to  find 
aQ  the  remarkable  instances  of  longevity,  and  learn  the  particular 
habits  of  those  who  have  attained  to  old  age ;  for  such  a  course  would 
only  serve  to  bewilder  and  perplex  us,  and  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
the  whole  question  is  involved  in  the  most  entire  uncertainty ;  because 
we  should  find  health  and  old  age  in  almost  every  variety  of  circum- 
stances in  which  mankind  are  placed ;  and  if  we  were  not  fully  qualified 
tor  the  severest  and  most  critical  investigation  of  such  an  intricate 
sabject,  we  should  inevitably  misapprehend  facts,  and  thus  be  led  to 
erroneous  conclusions ;  but  we  must  study  the  human  constitution 
with  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny  of  science.  We  must  analyze  the 
human  body  to  its  organic  elements  (122, 123),  and  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  elementary  tissues  (156)  which  enter  into  the 
formation  of  all  its  organs,  and  fully  understand  the  peculiar  vital 
properties  of  all  those  tissues  (312),  and  the  fuuctional  powers  of  all 
the  organs.  We  must  intimately  and  accurately  know  all  tbe  condi- 
tions on  which  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  tissues  and  powers  of  the 
organs  depend,  and  the  various  causes  and  circumstances  by  which 
those  properties  and  powers  are  fovorably  or  unfavorably  affected.  In 
short,  we  must  ascertain  all  the  properties  and  powers  which  belong  to 
the  living  animal  body,  and  all  the  laws  of  couEtitution  and  relation 
appertaining  to  the  vital  economy  of  the  human  system.  Here,  and 
only  here,  can  the  enlightened  and  truly  scientific  physiologist  take  bis 
stand,  and  teach  those  rules  of  life  by  which  man  may  with  greatest 
certainty  secure  the  best  health,  and  attain  to  the  greatest  longevity  of 
which  the  human  constitution  is  capable. 

656.  But  while  the  truly  scientific  physiologist,  from  his  intimate 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  properties  and  powers,  and  laws  of 
constitution  and  relation,  belonging  to  the  human  body,  instructs  us 
how  to  live  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  degree  of  health,  and  attain 
to  the  longest  life  of  which  the  human  constitution  is  capable,  he 
cannot  from  this  knowledge  tell  us  what  the  capabilities  of  the  human 
constitution  are  in  regard  to  health  and  longevity.  He  can  tell  us 
with  accuracy  and  confidence  that  such  and  such  are  the  laws  of  life, 
and  such  and  such  are  the  best  means  by  which  health  may  be  secured 
and  life  prolonged  ;  but  he  cannot,  from  his  physiological  k.\ii^\N\vA%^ 
tell  us  whether  a  strict  obedience  to  the  laws  of  \\{e«  and  ^  c;oyt^\.  ^os^ 
of$be  besi  means,  will  prolong  our  life  ten  or  a  ihoxxMAv^  ^^ax«». 

667,  If,  therefore,  we  ask  the  truly  enlighiened  v^^^^^^^^'^'^'»  ^^"^ 
we  must  Jive  to  secure  the  beat  healtU  and  longest  WXe  ^  ^\scwOa.  or^s 
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constitution  is  capable  ?  his  answer  must  be  drawn  purely  from  hia 
physiological  knowledge ;  but  if  we  ask  him  how  long  the  best  mode 
of  living  will  preserve  our  life?  his  reply  is,  'Physiology  cannot  teach 
you  that.  Therefore,  now  go  you  out  into  the  world,  and  find  the 
oldest  man  living  and  enjoying  health.  If,  after  having  obeyed  his 
command,  we  return  and  say  to  him,  *  we  have  found  several  indivi- 
duals a  liimdred  years  old,  and  all  enjoying  pretty  nearly  the  same 
degree  of  health,  yet  they  are  of  very  different  and  even  of  Opposite 
habits:*  his  answer  will  be,  that  *  probably- each  of  the  individuals 
whom  you  have  found  has  a  mixture  of  goocl  and  bad  habits^  and  has 
lived  in  a  mixture  of  favorable  and  unfavorable  circumstances,  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  apparent  diversity  of  habits  and  circumstances 
among  them,  there  is  probably  a  pretty  nearly  equal  amount  of  what 
is  salutacy  and  conservative  in  the  habits  and  circumstances  of  each 
and  all.  Some  of  them  have  erred  in  one  thing  and  some  in  another ; 
and  some  have  been  correct  in  one  thing  and  some  in  another ;  and 
therefore  the  diversity  of  which  you  j'peak  is  probably  more  appa- 
rent than  real,  in  relation  to  the  true  laws  of  life.  Besides  some,  with 
an  extraordinarily  powerful  constitution,  may,  in  the  constant  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  life,  reach  a  hundred  }'ears,  with  as  much  health 
and  vigor  as  others  who  attain  to  the  same  period  in  much  better 
habits  and  circumstances,  but  with  far  less  powerful  constitutions. 
All  that  is  proved,  therefore,  by  instances  of  great  longevity  in  con- 
nexion with  bad  habits  and  circumstances,  is,  that  such  individaeds 
possess  remarkably  powerful  constitutions,  which  are  able  to  resist  for 
ninety  or  a  hundred  years  causes  that  have  in  the  same  time  sent 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  fellow  creatures,  of  feeble  constitutions, 
to  an  untimely  grave ;  and  which,  under  a  correct  regimen,  would  in 
all  probability  have  sustained  life  and  health  a  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  only  use  which  you  can 
safely  make,  therefore,  of  the  instances  of  great  longevity  which  you 
found,'  he  would  say,  *  is  to  show  how  long  the  human  constitution, 
in  the  present  age  of  the  world  and  condition  of  the  race,  is  capable  of 
resisting  the  causes  which  induce  death ;  and  if  you  have  found  an 
individual  or  a  number  of  individuals  a  hundred  years  old,  it  is  of 
little  importance  to  you  how  they  have  lived ;  the  simple  fact  that 
they  are  a  hundred  years  old  is  all  we  wish,  to  prove  that  the  human 
constitution  is  now  capable  of  reaching  a  hundred  years.' 

668.  Physiology,  then,  alone,  can  teach  us  how  man  must  live  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  health  and  attain  to  the  greatest  age  of  which  the 
human  constitution  is  capable ;  and  the  fact  that  there  are  individuals 
now  living  a  hundred  years  old,  proves  that  the  human  constitution  is 
capable  of  sustaining  life  a  hundred  years  at  least,  and  perhaps  mubh 
longer,  if  the  regimen  and  circumstances  are  in  all  respects  correct. 
But  here  I  shall  probably  be  met  with  the  very  ancient  and  utterly 
absurd  doctrine,  that  there  are  different  constitutions,  and  therefore, 
that  what  may  be  true  of  one,  cannot  truly  be  affirmed  of  all.    It  is 

/i'eeljr  admitted  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  human  race,  some  in- 

dividaals  have  more  vital  energy  and  conaUtvitional  power  to  resist  the 

cHases  of  disease  and  death  than  others  \iave,  Mi^\ihet<i'ivi\^>^\!k^\»^Ul 

^  down  the  constitution  and  destroy  the  \Vlq  ol  ^Q\sifc  va^vVv\>M\%, 
'  borne  by  others  a  muqh  longer  tVme,  Vvthout  ^vii  ^vt\Ym%\sN».\s^. 
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restations  of  immediate  injury.  It  is  also  true  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  haman  race,  some  individuals  have  strongly  marked  constitu- 
tional idiosyncrasies  or  peculiarities  ;  but  these  are  far  more  rare  and 
of  a  much  less  important  character  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  in 
DO  instance  constitute  the  slightest  exception  to  the  general  laws  of  life, 
Qor  in  any  degree  interfere  with,  or  militate  against,  the  correct  prin- 
ciples ot,a  general  regimen.  Indeed  such  peculiarities,  though  really 
constitutional,  may  in  almost  every  case  be  overcome  entirely  by  a  cor- 
rect regimen.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  most  strongly  marked  cases 
completely  subdued  by  such  means.  It  is  an  incontrovertible  truth, 
therefore,  that  so  far  as  the  general  laws  of  life  and  the  application  of 
general  principles  of  regimen  are  considered,  the  human  constitution 
is  ONE  ;  and  there  are  no  constitutional  differences  in  the  human  race 
which  will  not  readily  yield  to  a  correct  regimen,  and  by  th unyielding 
improve  the  condition  of  the  individual  affected ;  and  consequently, 
there  are  no  constitutional  differences  in  the  human  race  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  adapting  one  general  regimen  to  the  whole  family  of 
man ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  most  strictly  true  that,  so  far  as  the 
general  laws  of  life  and  the  application  of  general  principles  of  regimen 
are  considered,  what  may  be  truly  affirmed  of  one  mau  may  be  truly 
affirmed  of  all,  aud  what  is  best  for  one  is  best  for  all ;  and  therefore, 
all  general  reasonings  concerning  the  human  constitution,  are  equally 
applicable  to  each  and  every  member  of  the  human  family,  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  and  in  all  conditions  of  the  race,  and  in  all  the  various 
circumstances  of  individuals. 

669.  Now,  therefore,  if  individual  can  be  found  at  the  present  time 
who  are  a  hundred  years  old,  the  fact  may  be  adduced  as  a  demonstra- 
ion  that  the  human  constitution  has  vital  power  enough  to  resist  the 
auses  which  induce  death  and  to  sustain  health  for  a  hundred  years, 
nder  whatever  disadvantages  may  exist  at  the  present  period  of  the 
orld,  distinctly  from  the  agency  of  man.     But  we  know  that  there 
•e  many  individuals  now  living  and  enjoying  good  health  in  different 
ctions  of  our  country,  who  are  a  hundred  years  old  ;  and  therefore  it 
\y  with  perfect  accuracy  be  affirmed,  that  the  human  species  in  the 
lited  States  of  America  may  average  a  hundred  years  of  life. 
)60.  Is  it  objected  that  this  is  not  a  legitimate  conclusion  ;  that 
ause  one  mau  reaches  a  hundred  years,  it  is  no  i)roof  that  the 
nan  8j)ecies  may  average  that  length  of  life  ?     I  ask,  by  what  means 
one  man  lived  a  hundred  years  ?    Will  it  be  affirmed  that  he  has 
1  miraculously  endowed  with  vital  powers,  or  that  his  vital  ener- 
have  from  time  to  time  been  miraculously  renovated  ?     Certainly 
But  it  may  be  asserted  that  he  had  a  remarkahly  strong  consti- 
n  !     This  is  not  always  the  case.     Plato,  in  his  Republic^  strongly 
ires  Herodicnis,  one  of  the  preceptors  of  Hippocrates,  for  leaching 
lelicae  and  infirm  to  regulate  their  exorcise  and  diet  in  such  a 
er  as  to  prolong  their  lives  for  many  years,  and  thus  attain  to 
t^e  with  a  very  feeble  constitution.     *  He  was  master  of  an  aca- 
*  says  Plato,  *  where  youth  wt're  taught  their  exercise,  \jAi,^\yiYa!SJ» 
'f  delicate  ami  infirm,  he  contrivecl  to  \)\ev\OL  exeYdvs\i>N\\Xi«vtf5a. 
.•  rules  as  preserved  his  own  fiMible  cousvavvuow  Kyqwy  «v\^va.^ 
>/3  com/f/nlnts,  nnd  enabled   hini  lo  pn^lvvvet  \u^  n ?N\vi\.v3Avwaxi 
'  ^^  <^^<J  n^^o ;  and  lid  did  lUo  s^me  iu\uv;,'  V.O  m-d.u'3  Vi0afcx%  ^^ 
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feeble  and  infirm  constitutions.*  This  Plato  calls  an  injurj,  because 
be  considered  an  infirm  constitution  an  obstacle  to  the  practice  of 
virtue,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  people  always  imagine  themselves  ill, 
and  causes  them  to  think  of  nothing  but  their  own  infirmities ;  and 
therefore  he  thought  that  if  a  delicate  person  did  not  soon  recover 
health,  he  had  better  die  out  of  the  way,  and  not  live  to  be  miserable 
himself,  and  become  the  father  of  feeble  children,  and  thus  injure 
society  and  the  race.  Louis  Cornaro,  a  noble  Venetian,  had  completely 
broken  down  his  constitution  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  had  become 
so  infirm  that  he  despaired  of  ever  recovering  health,  or  of  reaching 
the  meridian  of  life;  yet  by  greatly  reforming  and  simplifying  his 
habits  of  living,  he  recovered  health,  and  lived  to  be  over  a  hundred 
years  old.  The  venerable  Moses  Brown,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  now 
nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  •  and  enjoying  uncommon  health  and 
activity  for  his  age,  iiii'orms  me  that  from  his  birth  through  the  whole 
of  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  exceedingly  delicate  and  feeble, 
and  that  his  constitution  has  always  been  very  delicate.  He  had 
three  brothers,  who  were  all  remarkable  for  their  stout,  robust,  and 
vigorous  bodies  and  powerful  constitutions,  yet  neither  of  these  brothers 
reached  seventy  years.  At  the  age  of  eiglity-three,  Moses  Brown 
observed  to  a  friend,  *•  I  was  always  a  feeble  fruil  thing  among  my 
brothers,  and  had  no  expectation  of  out-living  them  ;  I  am  persuaded 
that  if  I  had  had  the  constitution  of  either  of  them,  and  lived  as  I  have 
lived,  £  should  be  an  active  h&Io  man  at  a  hundred  years  old,  aud 
should  probably  live  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  ten  or  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  in  good  health;  but  with  my  feeble  constitution,  1  do  not 
expect  to  exceed  ninety  years.'  The  interesting  case  of  this  family  is 
by  no  means  an  extraordinary  one.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
most  delicate  member  of  a  family,  by  a  careful  regimen  and  generally 
correct  habits,  to  attain  to  a  very  advanced  period  of  life,  while  tb<« 
more  vigorous  and  hale  members,  by  living  too  fast,  are  cut  off  in  the 
middle  of  life,  or  perhaps  in  early  manhood.  I  could  name  a  number 
of  such  instances. 

661.  But  granting  the  position,  that  he  who  attains  to  a  hundred 
years  has  a  remarkably  strong  constitution ;  I  ask,  how  the  individual 
came  to  the  possession  of  such  a  constitution?  Was  it  the  special, 
direct,  aud  extraordinary  gift  of  the  Creator  ?  or  was  it  the  natural 
result  of  a  succession  and  concurrence  of  causes  and  eff'ects  operating 
in  the  constitutional  nature  of  things?  Most  unquestionably  the 
latter  I  and  these  causes  and  effects,  as  a  general  law,  are  perfectly 
within  the  sphere  of  human  agency  and  under  the  control  of  human 
ability. 

662.  If  by  any  means,  therefore,  the  human  constitution  can  be  made 
to  resist  the  causes  of  death,  and  sustain  health  a  hundred  years,  in 
one  individual,  by  the  same  means,  the  same  results  can  be  produced 
in  all ;  because  he  who  attains  to  a  hundred  years,  depends  wholly  on 
the  jotrinsic  energies  of  the  human  constitution,  and  on  those  circum- 

Btances  and  habits  of  life  which,  as  a  general  statement,  are  under 
iAe  control  of  human  ability. 
663.  I  do  Dot  however  affirm,  nor  mten^  U>  Vm^X^S ,  vV^v.  ^^^  \!t'».«B^i 

"Own  baa  since  died  of  ridmosa  from  oxpwox«.  m^wa  Tjtax<*?i-tiv^xxvi«». 
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generation  of  the  bnmau  species  cao  by  any  means  all  attain  to  a 
hundred  years  of  life.  I  know  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
race,  there  is  a  very  great  inequality  of  constitutional  power.  Some 
individuals  are  bom  with  constitutions  too  feebie  to  sustain  the  func- 
tions of  life  a  single  year  ;  others  have  power  enough  to  maintain  the 
victory  over  the  causes  which  induce  deaih  for  three,  five,  ten,  twenty, 
forty,  eighty,  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Some  are  born 
without  any  strong  tendency  to  a  particular  disease,  while  others  are 
bom  with  the  most  powerful  predisposition  to  particular  disease  of 
some  kind  or  other.  But  it  is  entirely  certain  that  ail  these  constitu- 
tional differences  result  from  the  action  of  causes  which  man  has  the 
power  to  control ;  and  therefore  it  is  entirely  certain  that  all  these 
constitutional  differences  can  be  removed  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
generations  of  the  race,  by  a  strict  conformity  to  the  laws  of  life  in  all 
the  members  of  each  generation ;  and  the  human  species  can  be  brought 
to  at  least  as  great  uniformity  as  to  their  health  and  length  of  life,  as 
is  found  amongst  all  the  lower  animals  in  a  pure  slate  of  nature. 

664.  When  I  affirm  that  the  human  species  may  average  a  hundred 
years,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  human  constitution  is  not 
capable  of  exceeding  that  period.  As  a  physiologist  I  cannot  perceive 
any  reason  why  the  human  race  cannot  return  to  the  original  longe- 
vity of  the  species;  neither  can  I  affirm,  from  any  physiological 
knowledge,  that  man  can  live  a  hundred  years.  The  bare  fact  that  the 
human  constitution  does  carry  some  individuals  up  to  this  period,  is 
all  the  authority  I  have  for  affirming  this  capability  of  the  human 
constitution ;  but  this  fact  by  no  means  proves  that  the  capability  of 
the  human  constitution  is  only  equal  to  a  hundred  years  of  life,  because 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  those  who  attain  to  the  greatest  age 
always  strictly  conform  to  the  laws  of  life ;  and  therefore,  we  do  not 
know  but  that  many  who  die  at  a  hundred  years,  might  have  reached 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  if  in  all  things  they  had  obeyed  the  laws  of 
life.  Besides,  were  it  a  known  truth  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
human  constitution,  no  individual  possesses  the  power  to  live  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  this  would  not  prove  that  individuals  cannot  be 
produced  in  the  fourth  generation  from  the  present,  with  constitu- 
tional power  to  live  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years ;  and  I 
repeat  that  correct  physiological  science  affords  no  evidence  that  the 
human  constitution  is  not  capable  of  gradually  returning  to  the  primi- 
tive longevity  of  the  species. 

665.  On  the  whole,  then,  true  physiological  science  alone  can  teach 
US  bow  to  live,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  health  and  attain  to  the 
greatest  longevity  of  which  the  human  constitution  is  capable ;  and 
correct  and  continued  experiment  alone  can  prove  to  us  how  long  the 
human  constitution  can  be  made  to  resist  the  causes  which  induce 
death  (126),  and  sustain  the  healthful  operations  of  the  vital  economy. 

666.  But  I  am  told  that  all  this  reasoning  leaves  God  out  of  sight, 
and  contradicts  the  sacred  scripture  which  affirms  that  *  the  days  of 
our  years  are  three-score  years  and  ten,  and  if  by  xea&oia.  ol  ^\.Y^\i^^ 
they  be  four-score  fears,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and  sot\Q^,lvit  \\» 

Is  soon  cat  off,  and  we  Ay  away.'    I  reply  that  if  God  baA  a;c\.w»W'3  «a\*^ 

absolutely  Jimited  human  life  to  seventy  or  eicrhtv  veatv^,  v\i^^  \\Ci  Ta»X3^ 

ooaJd  possibly  exceed  eighty  years;  but  we  tuow  iVxai  mavi^  vvi^vsv 
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daals  do  exceed  eight j  years  of  life,  and  that  some  exceed  a  hundred ; 
and,  therefore,  we  have  a  perfect  demonstration  that  Gtxl  has  not.  abso- 
lutely limited  the  length  of  human  life  to  eighty  or  a  hundred  years, 
and  consequently  we  know  that  the  scripture  cited  is  not  the  auuuncia- 
tion  of  a  decree  of  God,  nor  a  prophecy,  but  simply  a  historical  record 
of  the  fact  that  at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  human  life  rarely 
exceeded  seventy  or  eighty  years,  and  that  those  who  attained  to  eighty 
years  were  extremely  infirm  and  helpless,  and  had  little  enjoyment  of 
their  existence.  But  Isaiah,  when  speaking  prophetically  of  that 
period  in  the  Gbspel  dispensation  when  the  laws  of  God  shall  reign 
in  the  hearts  and  govern  the  actions  of  mankind,  explicitly  affirms 
that  the  period  of  human  life  shall  be  greatly  prolonged,  and  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days,  nor  an  old  man  that  hath 
not  filled  his  days,  but  their  days  shall  be  as  the  days  of  a  tree. 

667.  As  to  my  leaving  Grod  out  of  sight,  I  contend  that  all  my  reason- 
ing is  founded  on  the  fixed  laws  wluch  Grod  has  ordained  and  estab- 
lished in  the  nature  of  things  (110).    I  acknowledge  that  God  has  the 
power  to  counteract  or  suspend  the  laws  which  he  has  established  in 
the  constitutional  nature  of  man,  as  well  as  those  which  he  has  estab- 
lished in  the  constitution  of  the  solar  system ;  and  I  contend,  there- 
fore,  that  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  assert   that   the  astro- 
nomer leaves  God  out  of  sight  in  all  his  reasonings,  because  he  cal- 
culates the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  according  to  the  fixed 
laws  which  God  has  established  in  nature  to  govern  their  movements, 
as  it  is  to  raise  that  objection  against  the  physiologist,  because  he 
reasons  according  to  those  fixed  principles  which  Grod  has  established 
in  the  constitutional  nature  of  man.    If  God  has  constructed  man  of 
such  materials  and  upon  such  principJes  as  render  him  capable  of 
living  just  one  thousand  years  and  no  more,  by  a  perfect  obedience  of 
the  laws  of  life,  then  God  has  actually  set  the  utmost  limits  of  human 
life  at  a  thousand  years,  and  beyond  this  point  no  means  and  no  con- 
ditions can  carry  us.    But  if  at  the  same  time,  Grod  has  established  in 
our  nature  such  laws  of  constitution  and  relation  as  that,  if  man  lives 
in  a  certain  manner  he  can  only  reach  seventy  or  eighty  years,  then  it 
may  be  said  that  God  has  conditionally  limited  the  period  of  human 
life  to  seventy  or  eighty  years ;  but  this  conditional  limitation  does 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  man's  prolonging  lil'e  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
original  capabilities  of  the  human  constitution.    If  it  is  objected  that 
God  foreknows  or  has  decreed  the  precise  length  of  every  man's  life, 
and  no  human  means  or  conditions  can  add  to  or  take  from  that  fixed 
period  a  single  hour  or  second  of  time,  then  I  reply  that  God  has  also 
decreed  the  precise  means  and  conditions  by  which  the  life  of  each  in- 
dividual shall  be  curried  to  its  fixed  termination  ;  and  God  has  just  as 
certainly  decreed  the  eff'orts  which  I  make  to  secure  humau  health  and 
to  prolong  human  life,  as  he  has  decreed  the  length  of  any  man's  lile ; 
and  if  he  has  decreed  that  the    length  of  human  lite  shall  not  be 
affected  bj  my  efforts,  then  he  has  also  decreed  that  mankind  shall 
give  no  beed  to  my  instructions,  but  go  on  in  their  own  ways,  and 
ialiil  their  appointed  time. 
608.  Again,  1  am  told  that  tYxia  \ft  ma^m^^loKHj  XVfeoil  \sv^x^\\a.- 

poHance  tlmn  a  aood  life,  and  leads  people  lo  x-X^v^^  ^^^;c^  ^^  ^"^^  >n*?\W. 

^f  the  body  than  of  the  soul  •,  lUat  ii  Q^-vx^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  v^^^^v.>:vvi  v^ 
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life,  and  consequently  to  neglect  their  religious  iulerests.  But  these 
objections  are  wholly  founded  in  error.  We  have  seoa  (t>03)  that  such 
are  the  fixed  constitutional  relations  between  the  animM  and  moral 
nature  of  man,  and  such  are  the  fixed  constitutional  relations  l>et\veen 
man  and  his  Creator  and  his  fellow  creatures,  that  the  true  principles 
of  health  and  longevity,  and  the  true  principles  <>f  virtue  and  religion, 
are  inseparable.  An  individual,  by  a  correct  |))iysical  regimen,  may 
maintain  very  good  bodily  health,  and  .reach  an  advanced  period  of 
life,  without  any  true  piety,  and  very  little  moral  virtue ;  so  also  an 
individual,  by  embracing  correct  moral  and  religiout  principles,  and 
cultivating  correct  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  may  attain  to  much 
virtue  and  piety,  without  a  proper  regard  to  physical  regimen ;  but  in 
the  former  case  the  individual  will  come  short  of  that  perfect 
bodily  health  and  enjoyment,  and  of  that  full  duration  of  life ;  and  in 
the  latter  case  the  individual  will  come  short  of  that  elevated  degree  of 
virtue  and  piety  and  happiness,  which  a  full  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
his  whole  nature  would  certainly  secure  to  him.  Therefore,  if  without 
any  special  regard  to  health  and  longevity,  my  only  desire  were  to 
promote  the  highest  and  most  perfect  degree  of  virtue  ami  piety  in 
mankind,  I  would  teach  precisely  the  same  principles  that  I  now  do. 
The  consideration  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  may  at  first  serve  to 
awaken  our  inquiries  concerning  our  nature,  our  condition,  our  destiny, 
and  our  responsibilities,  and  thus  to  some  extent  be  the  means  of  our 
becoming  virtuous  and  pious.  But  the  fear  of  death  is  not  iu  itself 
favorable  to  health  nor  long  life ;  neither  is  the  dread  of  d(*ath  nor  the 
fear  of  punishment  in  itself  virtue  nor  piety.  The  fn;ir  of  hell  is  not 
the  love  of  heaven,  nor  is  the  fear  of  Satan  the  love  of  God.  It  is 
only  when  we  cherish  and  practice  virtue  because  we  love  virtue,  and 
love  God  because  he  is  intrinsically  lovely,  that  our  virtue  and  piety 
are  acceptable  to  God,  felicitous  to  ourselves,  and  most  beneficial  10 
our  follow  creatures  ;  and  all  the  doctrines  which  I  teach  are  adapted 
to  lead  men  to  receive  and  obey  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  to  be 
virtuous  for  virtue's  sake,  to  dwell  in  God  because  he  is  Love ;  and 
thus  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  principles  stcure  bodily  health, 
long  life,  elevated  virtue,  and  true  and  exalted  godliness.  '  If  ye  know 
these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.' 

669.  But  many  say,  it  is  not  desirable  to  live  to  be  so  old  and  de- 
crepit, and  full  of  infirmities  and  ailments.  Who,  they  demand, 
would  wish  to  outlive  their  usefulness  and  enjoyment,  to  lean  in 
trembling  feebleness  upon  the  staff',  to  sink  into  the  helplessness  of 
second  childhood,  to  have  the  senses  one  after  another  blotted  out,  and 
all  the  faculties  of  soul  and  body  gradually  decay,  till  we  become  a 
melancholy  spectacle  of  human  frailness  and  imbecility,  a  burden  to 
ourselves  and  all  around  us,  our  dearest  children  wishing  us  iu  heaven  ? 
This  is  indeed  a  condition  not  to  be  desired !  nor  is  it  the  necessary 
condition  of  old  age.  They  who  make  sensual  enjoyment  the  chief  end 
of  their  existence,  and  live  in  the  continual  violation  of  the  laws  of 
their  nature,  must  of  necessity  either  perish  \\i\t\iive\y  Vi'^  V\<A^\^\» 
disease,  or  sink  into  that  melancholy  and  shockVnj^  decay  \\\\\c\\  v^  %^ 
common  to  old  age.    Bat  that  old  age  to  which  1  wouVl  VvivvvV  \w\.x\V:\w\ 

IfJlfJiinZiTi^'"''' ^''^'''''''  ^^  ^"^  earthly  existeat^,  \.\vva.\.  v^v\ov\^^ 
mr  lives  in  which  the  caves  and  conflicts  of  the  NVorVd  avv^Avi^X.  \^^\^^^^ 
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when  ail  the  passions  are  brouglit  into  subjection  to  a  holy  spirit,  when 
the  miad  ia  ripe  in  wisdom,  and  the  moral  character  has  reached  h^ 
fall  terrestrial  maturity  of  virtue. 

670.  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  see  the  sprigbtliness  and 
Tivacity  of  childhood  subside  into  the  grave  sobriety  of  mature  age 
even  before  the  period  of  youth  has  pass^  by,  and  the  vigor  and  acti- 
vity of  meridian  life  wither  into  decrepitude  and  dotage  loog  before  a 
iMndred  years  are  numbered,  that  we  have  learned  to  think  such  things 
muoc  be,  and  to  contemplate  old  age  ooly  as  the  joyless  period  of 
feebleness,  infirmity,  and  exhausted  powers  and  resources.  But 
though  such  things  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  certain  habits 
and  circumstances  of  life  in  the  present  state  of  the  human  constitution, 
they  are  neither  necessary  nor  natural  to  the  constitution  in  its  highest 
and  healthiest  state. 

671.  In  healthy  childhood  we  see  almost  an  exuberance  of  action, 
cheerfulness,  and  enjoyment ;  and  we  love  to  behold  the  sprightliness 
and  buoyancy  of  that  period.  With  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  and 
delight,  the  fond  parent  sees  his  child  running  and  leaping  like  the 
playful  lamb  and  colt,  and  rejoices  in  the  happiness  of  his  offspring ; 
yet  before  that  child  has  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  if  the  baleful 
habits  and  circumstances  of  civic  life  have  not  completely  blighted  all 
his  youthful  sprigbtliness  and  vivacity,  he  is  austerely  rebuked  for 
every  manifestation  of  them,  and  sedulously  taught  to  smother  and 
disguise  them  with  outward  sedateness  and  gravity,  as  if  youthfulness 
of  feeling  and  of  action  were  not  only  improper  but  immoral ;  and  if 
in  later  periods  of  life  something  of  the  buoyancy  of  childhood  should 
oocasionaliy  disclose  itself,  it  is  regarded  as  the  effect  either  of  mental 
delirium  or  of  some  intoxicating  substance.  For  such  is  the  general 
stupidity  of  the  race,  that  the  idea  of  natural  youthfulness  of  feeling 
after  man  has  reached  the  age  of  maturity,  cannot  be  understood. 

672.  But  this  is  all  wrong  and  unnatural,  in  notion  and  in  fact.  If 
sprigbtliness  and  vivacity  and  cheerfulness  be  innocent  and  pleasing 
in  early  childhood,  why  should  they  not  continue  to  be  so  in  youth  and 
manhood,  and  all  along  through  life,  even  to  the  latest  period  of  our 
earthly  existence  ?  There  is  no  reason  in  nature  why  they  should  not, 
but  evtry  valid  reason  why  they  should ;  and  the  opinion  which  is  com- 
monly entertained  on  this  subject  has  sprung  from  sheer  superstition 
growing  out  of  the  unhealthy  state  of  things,  and  not  from  a  sound 
and  rational  morality  and  religion.  For  as  we  have  seen  (603),  no 
moral  or  civil  law  or  religious  doctrine  can  be  adapted  to  the  highest 
and  best  condition  of  man's  moral  nature,  which  is  not  strictly  con- 
sistent with  the  physiological  laws  of  his  body,  and  it  is  entirely 
certain  that  the  highest  physiological  interests  of  our  nature  require 
that  youthfulness  should  be  preserved  and  prolonged  to  the  greatest 
oxtent.  And  youthfulness  is  as  truly  capable  of  being  preserved  and 
prolonged  as  life  itself  is,  and  both  depend  on  the  same  means  and  con- 

tJjtiODB. 

678,  I  have  said  (634),  that  if  there  ever  was  a  state  of  the  human 
coaatitadoa  which  enabled  it  to  auata\n\.\i«ivmc\Xo\viQ^\SX^toc  several 
^aadred  years^   that  state  uecesaanly  mvoVvftOi  a.  ^^^«««*\  >^«^«sj\\isf,^\ 
rmoay  of  relative  conditions.    The  vUa\  ^toc^*^^*  vq^^^  ^'^'^'^''T 
idaad  iziteuse,  and  much  more  compUt.e  WY^\v^v.^t^^^\.\N}^v^^'8«. 
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▼elopmAnt  of  the  body  was  nuch  sloirer,  and  the  orgaoisMtion  mach 
more  perfect;  childhood  aad  adolescence  were  proportionately  pro- 
tracted, and  the  change  from  70a th  to  manhood  took  place  at  a  much 
greater  remove  from  birth.  And  whether  the  constitution  be  capable 
of  a  thousand  or  a  hundred  years  of  life,  this  keeping  or  harmony  of 
relative  conditions  must  always  neeessarily  correspond  with  its  capa- 
Inlity  of  duration.  Hence,  therefore,  if  in  the  present  state  of  the 
human  constitution,  we  would  aim  at  the  longest  and  healthiest  and 
happiest  life,  we  can  secure  our  object  in  the  highest  degree  possible 
only  by  a  strict  conformity  to  those  physiological  laws  by  which  youth- 
fulness  is  also  preserved  and  prolonged  in  corresponding  proportion. 
And  if  by  such  means  the  duration  of  human  life  should,  in  the  course 
of  several  generations,  be  prolonged  to  several  hundred  years,  the 
period  of  childhood  and  youth  would  be  proportionately  protracted, 
and  a  much  greater  degree  of  youthfulness  would  extend  through  the 
whole  duration  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage. 

674.  We  have  seen  (124)  that  all  organic  bodies  are  composed  of 
solids  and  fluids.  In  the  earliest  state  of  our  existence,  the  human 
body  consists  mainly  of  fluids.*  All  the  solids  are  exceediagly  soft 
and  pulpy,  and  moist  or  juicy.  As  life  advances,  the  solids  gradually 
become  more  and  more  consistent  and  compact  and  Arm,  and  their  rela-^ 
tive  proportion  increases  upon  that  of  the  fluids,  until  in  old  age  as  we 
now  see  it,  they  become  comparatively  dry  and  rigid,  and  sometimes 
extremely  80  (185, 188, 195,  200,  807.) 

675.  All  the  solids  of  the  body,  we  have  seen  (146),  are  formed 
from  fluids  upon  the  most  precise  and  determinate  cou^titutional  prin- 
ciples, and  there  are  between  the  solids  and  fluids  the  most  precise  and 
fixed  con»titutionai  relations  (142)  ;  so  that  in  their  perfectly  normal 
and  healthy  state,  they  are,  in  their  qualities  and  susceptibilities,  per- 
fectly adapted  to  act  on,  and  to  be  acted  on  by  each  other,  with  the 
most  healthful  and  happy  effect;  and  the  highest  physiological  and 
psychological  interests  of  our  nature  can  be  secured  only  by  the  preser- 
vation of  this  state  of  things  (801).  In  this  physiological  condition 
of  the  system  all  the  functions  of  life  are  healthfully  and  vigorously 
performed,  the  organic  and  animal  sensibilities  are  agreeably  excited 
by  their  appropriate  stimuli  (305),  the  animal  cousciour^ness  is  grateful 
and  joyous,  and  the  spirits  are  buoyant  and  cheerful,  filling  the  whole 
body  and  soul  with  sprightliness  aud  vivacity. 

676.  In  early  life,  when  the  relative  proportion  of  the  fluids  is 
greatest,  when  the  susceptibilities  and  sensibilities  of  the  solids  are 
most  pure  and  delicate,  and  when  the  fluids  aud  the  solids  are  most 
perfectly  adapted  to  each  other,  then  also  the  natural  activity  and  vi- 
vacity and  sprightliness  and  buoyant  cheerfulness  are  greatest  (671). 
The  infant  in  its  mother's  lap  delights  in  the  constant  motion  of  it» 
little  limbs ;  the  older  child,  which  is  able  to  run  alone,  is  happy  in 
continual  action,  and  laughs  aloud  with  instinctive  joyful uuss. 

677.  If  this  physiological  condition  of  the  body  could  always  be 
preserved,  this  psychological  condition  or  state  o(  lV\ft  «ovi\  >nq\3X^ 
always  remain,  and  the  vivacity  and  cheerfulness  of  yo\\V\\  viouXvi  tviw- 

•  The  proportion  of  the  Wjlds  to  the  solids  In  the  adult  body  Yva*  Vifcwv  %«M\va.viXA^  »» 
iw  to  OU&    la  emly  chiJdtiood  tim  differeiica  ia  much  greater. 
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tinue  through  life  ^(305).  But  the  peculiar  instiuotive  activity  ci 
childhood  and  youth  has  for  its  final  cause  the  full  and  vigorous  de- 
velopment of  the  body.  And  when  this  end  is  eflfected,  neither  the 
organic  nor  the  animal  nor  the  intellectual  nor  moral  wants  of  man,  as 
an  individual  or  as  a  social  being,  require  that  this  instinctive  propen- 
sity to  action  should  continue  equally  powerful  through  life ;  and 
hence,  with  the  gradual  changes  which  take  place  in  the  development 
and  maturity  of  the  body  (674),  this  instinctive  propensity  to  action 
gradually  subsides,  till  instinct  gives  place  to  reason,  and  leaves  the 
body  more  to  the  moral  control  of  the  man,  to  act  or  rest  as  the  wants 
and  the  duties  of  life  require.  But  though  that  exuberance  of  buoyant 
vivacity  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  instinct  to  action,  with  the 
instinct  itself,  gradually  subsides  to  the  healthful  ttobrietyof  manhood, 
yet  much  of  the  serenity  and  vivacity  and  cheerfulness  of  youth  may, 
and  ought  to,  be  preserved  through  life. 

678.  In  the  best  regulated  habits  and  circumstances  of  life,  even  if 
all  the  physiological  laws  of  the  system  are  strictly  obeyed,  the  change 
in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  solids  and  fluids  (674)  must  necessa- 
rily take  place,  and  with  that  change  something  of.  the  buoyancy  and 
vivacity  of  youth  will  subside  into  the  more  serene  tranquillity  of 
mature  age.  But  in  such  an  obedience  of  the  pbysiological  laws  of  the 
body,  this  change  will  take  place  very  slowly,  childhood  and  youth  will  oe 
prolonged,  the  period  of  vigorous  manhood  will  be  greatly  protracted, 
the  decline  of  life  will  be  very  gradual,  old  age  will  be  free  from  de- 
crepitude and  dotage,  and  ripe  in  experience  and  goodness ;  and  much 
of  the  natural  activity  and  vivacity  and  cheerfulness  of  youth  will  be 
preserved  through  the  whole  of  life,  even  to  the  latest  period  of  our 
earthly  existence  (776). 

679.  Such  an  old  age,  therefore,  is  not  onlv  desirable  to  the  individual 
himself,  but  to  society  at  large,  (or  in  it  man  will  not  only  retain  all 
the  physiological  and  psychological  powers  requisite  for  his  own  calm 
and  rich  enjoyment,  but  all  which  patriarchal  usefulness  in  society  re- 
quires. If  his  bodily  appetites  have  been  kept  in  subjection  to  physio- 
logical and  moral  truth  (603),  and  if  his  intellectual  and  moral  facul- 
ties have  been  properly  cultivated,  his  bodily  powers  will  be  adequate 
to  all  the  wants  and  duties  of  old  age,  his  natural  senses  will  be  little 
impaired,  his  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  will  be  vigorous  and 
active,  the  more  ardent  passions  of  early  life  will  be  chastened  down, 
the  moral  man  will  have  become  wholly  paramount  to  the  animal,  and 
he  will  have  attained  to  that  maturity  of  wisdom  and  virtue  which 
makes  his  last  days  the  happiest  period  of  his  liie,  and  pre-eminently 
fits  him  to  commune  continually  in  spirit  with  his  God,  and  to  exert  a 
sanctifying  influence  on  all  around  him.  The  old  will  reverence  bis 
counsels,  and  the  young  will  love  his  society  and  his  instructions. 

680.  Such  is  the  old  age  which  God  designed  for  man  in  his  inno- 
cence and  purity,  and  such  is  the  old  age  which  man  is  yet  capable  of 
attaining  to,   and  enjoying  1     '  But  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 

sAall  be  also  resip.    He  that  soweth  to  the  flesh,  must  of  the  flesh  reap 

corraptioa,*    This  is  a  solemn  dec\aTa^\\o\i  oV  Yj\\'d.t,  in  the  constiin- 

iioaal  nature  of  things,  is  necessarWy  Uvie,  a.\iOLV\\^tdQt^\'^\'c\sN\V^lile. 

^r  the  coatiaued  Fiolation  of  the  Vawa  o\l  V\tvi,  >n^  wi\.  viv\\^,  Vd.^\.^v\^\A 

cUaa^e  ia  the  reiative  proportion  oi  t\i^  ^oVv^l*  «.^^  ^^^^"^  ^"^  \.\i^\i^Ai 
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4674),  but  yet  more  rapidly  and  mischievously  effect  a  change  in  their 
relative  eondUioni  (675),  developing  unhealthy  susceptibilities  and  sen- 
eibilities  in  the  solids,  and  filling  the  fluid  with  acrid  and  irritating 
properties,  and  thus  rendering  them  wholly  unfit  to  act  on,  and  to  be 
acted  on,  by  each  other.  By  these  means  all  the  physiological  powers 
and  functions  of  the  body  are  impaired,  the  periods  of  childhood  and 
youth  and  vigorous  manhood  are  greatly  abbreviated,  the  natural 
buoyancy  and  vivacity  and  cheerfulness  of  childhood  and  youth  are 
«arly  annihilated,  and  depression  and  sadness  and  unhappiuess  take 
their  place ;  and  disease  and  suffering  and  melancholy  and  untimely 
death  invade  every  hour  of  human  existence :  and  most  of  the  very 
few  who,  through  ail  these  ills  and  hazards,  reach  a  premature  old  age 
at  seventy  or  eighty  years,  find  it  a  period  of  feebleness  and  decrepitude 
and  ailment  and  cheerless  dotage,  in  which  the  'natural  senses  are  ex- 
ceedingly impaired  or  wholly  blotted  out,  and  the  intellectual  aud 
moral  powers  appear  to  have  sunk  into  fearful  and  perhaps  utter  decay ! 
and  all  that  remains  of  the  living  body  is  capable  of  little  enjoyment 
in  itself,  and  is  the  object  of  the  painful  care,  and,  it  may  be,  the 
loathing,  of  others. 

681.  The  change  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  solids  and  fluids 
(674),  I  have  said  (678),  must  necessaiily  take  place  as  life  advances, 
even  with  the  most  perfect  obedience  to  the  physiological  laws  of  the 
body ;  and  this  change  may  slowly  progress  in  perfect  consistency  with 
the  best  of  health,  ar.d  with  scarcely  an  appreciable  abatement  of  natu- 
ral vivacity  and  cheerlulness,  from  childhood  to  the  latest  hours  of  life. 
The  more  slowly  and  healthfully  this  change  is  effected,  the  more  pro- 
tracted will  be  the  periods  of  childhood  and  youth  and  vigorous  man- 
hood,  and  the  more  gradual  and   healthful  aud  happy  will    be  the 
decline  of  life,  aud  the  moreof  youthfulness  will  be  carried  up  through 
all   the  stages  of  our  earthly  existence.     But  there  is  no  constitutional 
necessity  for  the  change  in  the  relative  constitutions  ot  the  solids  and 
fluids  of  the  body  (675),  with  which  the  evils  I  have  spoken  of  (680) 
are  inseparably  connected.     By  a  strict  observance  of  the  laws  of  life, 
these  may  be  preserved  in  unimpaired  healthiulness  and  purity  from 
the  commencement  of  our  existence  till  the  vital  functions  of  the  system 
shall  falter  and  their  integrity  fail  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  extreme  old  age.     This  change,  so  fraught  with  ill  to  man  in 
all  respects,  is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  his  voluntary  action.    The 
causes  by  which  it  is  efiected  act  on  him  by  his  own  consent,  though  he 
may  not  susi>ect,  or  may  deprecate,  the  consequences.     It  may  be  pro- 
duced with  terrible  rapidity  and  violence,  causing  the  most  painful  and 
fatal  disease  (i^90)  ;  or  it  may  be  ett'ected  so  gradually  aud  by  such 
imperceptible  degrees  as  to  impair  all  the  vital  powers  and  functions 
of  the  system,  abbreviate  the  period  of  life,  and  bring  on  a  premature 
old  age,  full  of  decrepitude  and  infirmity,  without  ever  being  attended 
with  any   violent  symptoms  of    acute  disease,    and  too  frequently 
without  ever  being  suspected  as  the  source  of  evil  to  the  sufferer. 

682.  Whether,  therefore,  our  object  bethehealthieR\.awvi\o\x«ye8X\\"l^>v\\si 
happiest  old  age,  or  the  must  cvaited  virtue  and  pVei^,  \\.  \*  viv\yvd.V\^  Vca.- 
portant  that  by  all  means  in  our  power,  we  should  pve^eYve  owt  WAXvvcviN 

jrouih fulness  unci  vivacity  aud    cheerfulness  w\i\i   U\^i  VeatsX.  v^-^^vW 
abatement,  during  the  wbole  of  our  earthly  exisl^itioe  V^'4  0^.    Vvia^e 
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of  endeayonring  t6  Bappress  and  sabdae  the  yoathfalness  of  ow 
children,  and  to  bring  them  to  staid  maturitj  at  twenty  years  of  age, 
we  oaght  to  cherish  their  youthfulness  by  every  proper  means,  and  en* 
deavor  to  make  them  yoang  at  forty.  And  this  is  precisely  the  precept 
of  Solomon,  in  that  passage  of  Scripture  which  hns  been  so  frequently 
and  80  egregiously  perverted.*  *  Enjoy  thy  yoath,  0  young  man  I 
cherish  and  preserve  the  healthful  cheerfulness  of  thy  young  heart,  and 
be  happy  in  the  natural  buoyancy  and  vivacity  and  sprightlioess  of  thy 
early  life !  but  remember,  in  all  thy  ei^ioyment,  that  thou  art  an  ac- 
countable being ;  that  thou  art  under  the  natural  and  moral  govern- 
ment of  an  omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  infinitely  wise  and  just  God 
(603) ;  and  that  thou  canst  not  violate  the  laws  of  thy  nature  with 
impunity,  nor  transgress  them  without  evil :  and  therefore,  at  all  times 
carefully  refrain  from  every  indulgence  and  every  pleasure  by  which 
thy  youthfulness  shall  be  impaired  and  thy  soul  depraved  (520) ;  and 
withhold  thyself  from  all  undue  anxiety  and  labor  for  riches  and  honor, 
and  all  inordinate  ambition  and  toil  for  knowledge  and  renown ;  and 
from  every  other  excess  by  which  thy  health  will  be  destroyed  and  thy 
cheerfulness  blighted  and  thy  spirit  broken,  and  thy  life  filled  with  dis- 
quietude and  suffering  and  sorrow,  and  by  which  thou  wilt  be  prema- 
turely cut  off  from  among  the  living,  or  experience  a  joyless  old  age,^ 
full  of  decrepitude  and  despondency  and  gloom  I  For  thy  Creator  is  a' 
God  of  love,  and  delighteth  not  in  thy  misery,  but  in  thy  happiness ; 
and  thou  canst  not  be  permanently  happy  without  a  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  thy  nature,  which  he  has  established  in  infinite  wisdom  and 
benevolence !' 

Ecdeatastes  ix.  91, 


LECTURE    XII. 

Lftws  of  conttitatlon  and  relation  est-ablished  in  everything:  in  the  human  blood, 
and  all  the  sabstances  firom  which  it  is  formed,  and  which  are  formed  from  it ;  in 
and  between  aU  the  organs  of  the  l)ody,  and  all  substances  designed  for  them  to  aci 
on— Itelations  of  the  stomach  to  all  organs  and  substances  in  the  body;  to  aU 
olimenUury  substances  without— No  organ  acts  for  itself  alone— organs  of  external 
relation,  primary,  and  secondar}— Relations  of  the  eye  to  light,  and  the  visual  pro- 
perties of  things— Relations  of  the  organ  of  smell,  to  odours,  etc.— Healthy  and  on- 
healthy  odors— Depravity  of  the  ol&ctory  sense— Relations  of  the  organ  of  taste  to 
gustatory  properties — ^The  depravity  of  the  gustatory  sense— Gustatory  ei^jojmoent 
greatest  in  those  whose  dietetic  habits  are  most  simple — Anecdote  of  the  epicure— 
Constitutional  relations  of  the  teeth  to  the  organs  and  sulwtancesof  the  body,  and 
to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  food— Constitutional  relations  of  the  lungs  to  the 
blood,  etc.,  internally;  to  the  atmosphere,  etc.,  externally— Constitutional  relations 
of  the  stomach  to  the  blood,  etc.,  internally;  and  to  all  alimentary  substances,  ex- 
ternally—Its nice  organic  sensibility— This  may  be  depraved— The  consequence  of 
this  depravity— Relations  of  the  stomach  to  the  stimulating  properties  of  food— 
Hellions  of  the  stomach  to  the  bulk  or  proportions  of  the  nutritious  and  innutxi- 
(loui  matter  of  food— IlliistrationB— ExpjBriments  of  Dr.  Stark— Relations  of  the 
sense  of  hunger  to  the  internal  wants  and  external  supplies — Relations  of  the  senM 
of  thirst 

£A.WB  OF  OONSTITUTIOS  AND  EBLATIOlil  ESIABU^HKn  IN  THE  HUMAN  BODT. 

CS3.  In  every  part  of  my  general  aTgum^iit  \Xw3k&  ^w,  \  V^^^  ^^^^».<- 
^f»red  to  keep  prominently  in  view  t\ie  Vmpot\AVi<i^  ol  \.\i^\««^^t  ^^i- 
wd  the  laws  of  relation.  In  every  lotmol  Tfta.\x^^  ^^Am^ 
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'  existence  ^140,  144).  And  these,  I  have  insUted,  are  entablished 
>t  only  in  wisdom,  but  in  benevolence  (682),  and  aim  as  much  at  a 
tsult  of  happiness  as  of  utility  (603) .  We  have  seen  that  all  the  solidH 
'  the  human  body  may  be  resolved  to  three  general  tissues  (156)— the 
lluiar,  the  muscular,  and  the  nervous ;  and  that  the  vital  elasticity 
'  the  cellular  tissue,  the  vital  susceptibility  and  contractility  of  the 
uscular  tissue,  the  nervous  and  sensorial  powers  of  the  nervous  tissue, 
gether  with  the  vital  affinities  which  are  under  the  control  of  the 
srvous  power  constitute  the  grand  elements  of  power  (812),  by 
hich  all  the  operations  of  the  vital  economy  are  carried  on,  and 
1  its  effects  are  produced.  And  these  vital  properties  of  the  several 
ssues,  in  all  their  delicate  modifications,  of  specinl  susceptibility 
id  organic  and  animal  sensibility  (292,  296),  depend  on  the  coostitu* 
>nal  nature  of  the  tissues  to  which  they  belong  (140,  142),  and  every 
fraction  of  these  laws  of  constitution  and  relation  necessarily  impairs 
some  degree  the  vital  properties  of  the  tissues,  and  functional  powers 
the  organs  composed  of  the  tissues. 

684.  We  have  seen,  also,  that  the  human  blood  has  a  fixed  constitu- 
)nal  nature^  holding  a  fixed  relation  to  the  substances  from  which  it 
elaborated  (142).  As  a  general  statement,  human  blood  can  be 
aborated  from  all  vegetable  and  animal  substances ;  every  moving 
iing  that  liveth,  as  well  as  every  green  herb  or  vegetable,  can  be  made 
eat  for  man ;  but  the  vital  constitution  and  properties  of  the  blood 
oely  vary  with  the  varying  qualities  of  the  food ;  and  hence  the  blood  i 

dds  a  fixed  and  precise  constitutional  relation  to  the  particular  kinds  i; 

substances  on  which  man  subsist ;  and  consequently,  the  vital  con-  !; 

tution  and  properties  of  the  blood  are  more  or  less  perfectly  adapted 
the  final  causes  of  our  organization,  and  to  the  highest  and  best  con- 
on  of  human  nature,  according  to  the  character  of  the  particular 
stances  on  which  we  subsist.    If,  therefore,  our  food  is  not  what  it 
lid  be  our  blood  as  a  geueral  and  pcnnancut  fact,  cannot  be  what 
ould  be.    It  is  true,  that  while  the  assimiiatini^  powers  of  the  vital 
omy  are  vigorous  and  unimpaired,  a  considerable  integrity  of  fuuc- 
1  results  may  be  maintained  by  that  economy,  for  a  longer  or 
er  time,  even  though  the  alimentary  substances  from  which  it 
rates  the  blood  are  not  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  system; 
ich  substances  necessarily  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  impair  the 
Hating  powers  of  the  vital  economy,  and  in  the  end  deteriorate 
lotional  results. 
Again,  each  of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  human  system, 
from  the  blood,  has  a  fixed  constitutional  nature  (142),  holding 
id  precise  relations  to  the  blood  and  to  each  other,  so  that  if  the 
\  not  what  it  should  be,  these  cannot  be  what  they  should  be. 
ular,  the  muscular,  and  nervous  tissues  cannot  be  produced  by 
1  economy   from  anything  else  than  true  animal  blood,  and 
3  each  of  these  tissues  has  not  only  a  fixed  constitutional 
peculiar  to  itself,  but  necessarily  also  a  fixed  and  precise  con- 
il  relation  to  the  constitutional  nature  of  the  blvKvd.^  «ciA 
.he  blood  to  the  substances  from  which  the  bVood  \^  ^VdX^xvX^X 
ejr  are  all  produced  by  one  and  the  same  viiaV  ecovvoxa.^  ixowv 
e  same  current  o{  blood  (497),  they  neceaswVYv  XioV^  ^tsA. 
each. 
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686.  The  vital  properties  of  the  tissues  (312)  in  all  their  delicate  mo- 
difications, depending  on  the  constitutional  nature  of  the  tissues  (683), 
necessarily  hold  fixed  and  precise  relations  to  the  constitutioual  nature 
of  the  blood;  so  that  these  properties  always  nicely  vary  with  the 
varying  character  of  the  blood ;  and  hence,  whatever  deteriorates  the 
constitutional  nature  of  the  blood,  necessarily,  as  a  general  tact,  impairs 
the  vital  elasticity  of  the  cellnlar  tissae,  the  vital  susceptibility  and 
contractility  of  the  muscular  tissue,  and  the  nervous  and  sensorial 
powers  of  the  nervous  tissue,  in  all  their  delicate  modifications:  and, 
on  the  other  band,  whatever  impairs  the  vital  properties  ot  the  tissues, 
necessarily,  as  a  general  fact,  deteriorates  the  constitutional  nature  of 
the  blood.  Constitutional  relations  equally  determinate  exist  between 
ail  the  fluids  of  the  system,  and  between  the  tiuidsand  the  solids  (675). 

687.  Such  are  the  laws  of  constitution  and  relation  which  a  wise  and 
benevolent  Creator  has  established  in  and  between  all  the  particular 
substances  of  which  our  bodies  are  composed ;  and  hence,  of  necessity, 
the  constitutional  and  functional  laws  of  relation  between  all  the  organs 
of  the  system,  and  between  each  of  these  and  each  and  all  the  particu- 
lar Bubstanoes  of  which  our  bodies  are  composed,  are  equally  precise 
and  determinate.    Thus,    the  stomach  Is  organized  with  fixed  and 
precise  relations  to  all  the  other  organs,  and  to  the  blood  and  every 
other  substance  of  the  body  ;  and  the  functions  of  the  stomach  neces- 
sarily hold  fixed  and  precise  relations  to  the  blood,  and  to  all  the 
other  substances  of  the  body,  and  to  the*  functions  of  all  the  other 
organs ;  and  all  this  is  true  of  each  and  every  other  organ  of  the 
system.    Each  organ  has  its  particular  function  to  perform,  yet  no 
organ  can  perform  its  function  independently  of  the  others,  and  no 
organ  can  sustain  itself  by  its  own  function :  on  the  contrary,  each 
organ  exhausts  its  vital  powers  aud  wastes  its  substance  by  the  per- 
formance of  its  own  particular  function  (376),  and  is  replenished  and 
nourished  and  sustained  by  the  united  functions  of  the  whole  assem- 
blage of  organs.    The  alimentary  canal   (320)   digests  food  for  the 
whole  system ;  the  lacteals  (388)  elaborate  chyle  for  the  whole  system ; 
and  the  liver  and  kidneys  and  blood-vessels  and  lungs  and  skin  perform 
their  functions  for  the  whole  system ;  and  therefore,  the  function  of  no 
one  organ  can  be  impaired,  without  involving  the  whole  system  in  the  coiue- 
guences.    Such  is  the  dependence  of  each  organ  upon  the  whole  system, 
and  of  the  whole  system  upon  each  organ  ;  and  such  are  the  fixed  and 
important  laws  of  constitution  and  relation  appertaining  to  the  internal 
economy  of  ihe  human  body  (297,  298). 

6b8.  But  the  human  body  subsists  on  foreign  substances  (209),  or  ma- 
terials which  are  extrinsic  and  separated  from  itself;  and  therefore  it  is 
furnished  with  organs  of  external  relation  (210),  which  are  constituted 
with  fixed  and  precise  relations  to  the  constitutional  nature  of  the  blood, 
and  to  all  the  other  substances  of  which  the  body  is  composed,  and 
with  fixed  and  precise  relations  to  the  constitutional  nature  of  the  ex- 
ternal substances  designed  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body.     The  pri- 
maiy  organs  of  this  class  are  the  alimentary  catial,  the  lungs,  and  the 
sJu'a;  and  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  tUe  vital  economy,  and  the 
protection  of  the  vita,]  welfare,  we  are  f viviuaVv^^  v<\xV  w^^^v^^  vjfC  'iix^Ar- 
Tf«/  perception^  of  locomotion,  and  of  pteYien^voiv  i^^'i^V   '.^'^'^  w'giwxfi.^ 
"Mi  perception  are  those  of  to\ic\i,t»&x.e,  ^im^W,  \ivi^twi%>  wi^^\'ses^» 
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The  orggns  of  locomotion  are  the  lower  extremities,  or  the  legs  and  feet* 
The  organs  of  prehension  are  the  npper  extremities,  or  the  arms  and 
hands. 

OOBSTITUTIOHAL  RELATIONS  01  THB  ORGANS  01  SIGHT,  HEARING,  SMELL, 

AND  TASTE. 

689.  The  organs  of  sight  (409,  et»  seq.)  are  constituted  with  the  most 
precise  and  fixed  relations  to  the  constitutional  nature  of  light,  and  to 
those  properties  of  external  things  of  which  light  is  the  medium  of  per- 
ception (554) ;  so  that  when  the  organs  are  in  a  perfectly  normal  state, 
and  the  liglit  is  pure  and  perfectly  natural,  we  have  a  perfect  visual 
percepiton  of  all  external  objects  to  which  the  eye  is  directed^;  but 
whatever  impairs  the  constitutional  nature  of  the  organs,  necessarily 
impairs  their  visual  powers,  and  the  visual  perception  of  external  things 
is  commensurately  less  perfect :  and  hence  whatever  impairs  the  senso- 
rial powers  of  the  nervous  system,  necessarily  impairs  our  visual  powers 
(1 126) .  But  we  have  seen  that  there  are  fixed  and  precise  constitutional 
relations  between  all  the  tissues  (685)  and  substances  of  the  body ;  and 
therefore  whatever  deteriorates  the  constitutional  nature  of  any  of  the 
tissues  of  the  body  (686),  as  a  general  fact,  impairs  the  visual  powers 
of  our  organs  of  sight ;  and  all  this  is  true  of  the  organs  of  hearing, 
smell,  taste,  and  touch. 

690.  The  organs  of  smell  (398)  and  taste  (397)  are  more  especially 
the  instruments  of  instinct  employed  in  the  functions  of  respiration 
and  alimentatioD,  as  sentinels  on  the  out-posts  of  the  vital  domain. 
Every  vegeiable  and  animal  bubstauce,  and  many  inorganic  substances, 
possess  specific  properties  in  relation  to  animal  life,  and  to  the  wants  of 
the  vital  economy  of  animal  bodies.  Some  of  these  are  salutary 
and  some  are  baneful ;  and  each  of  these  substances  imparts  an  odor 
to  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  exactly  characteristic  of  its  specific 
properties.  Our  organ  of  smell,  therefore,  is  constituted  with  fixed 
and  precise  relations  to  the  constitutional  nature  of  the  blood  and  other 
substances  of  the  body,  to  the  general  M[auts  of  the  vital  economy,  to 
the  organization  and  functional  powers  of  the  lungs  and  stomach  within, 
and  with  fixed  and  precise  relations  to  the  qualities  of  odors  without. 
So  that,  in  a  perfectly  normal  and  undepraved  state  of  the  organ,  it 
detects  the  qualities  of  odors  with  the  nicest  accuracy,  and  unerringly 
discriminates  between  what  is  good  or  salutary  for  the  living  body,  and 
what  is  baneful  or  injurious.  Physiologists,  judging  from  the  depraved 
condition  of  the  human  organs,  universally  assert  that  the  instinctive 
power  of  smell  is  naturally  far  less  keen  and  discriminating  in  man 
than  in  many  of  the  lower  animals.  But  this  is  entirely  incorrect. 
Seasoning  a  priori,  from  the  nature  of  things,  we  should  be  led  to 
conclusions  different  from  the  doctrine  of  the  schools  on  this  subject ; 
and  we  know  from  the  most  complete  experiment,  that  were  the  human 
species  reared,  from  birth  to  maturity,  in  as  strict  accordance  with  the 
constitutional  laws  of  their  nature,  as  are  the  lower  aniixiQi.V^  vcl  ^  "^mx^ 
state  of  nature,  the  facuJtj  of  smell  in  man  would  at  lestAt  qc^m^X^  ^^^^ 
probabJr  far  excel,  that  of  any  other  animal,  in  exqn\e\\.ft  d^VwA.cr3  oil 

perceptioa  and  ia  discriminating  power^  for  the  instVuclWe  pwc^o^«a»ol 
the  Bjratem.    It  would  enable  us  with  unerring  accuracy  \.o  «^€Vfe^\.  o 
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to  avoid  iastinctivelj  whatever  issalatary  or  baneful,  whatever  is  bene^ 
ticial  or  injurious  to  up,  in  those  qualities  of  things  appreciable  by  smell. 
And,  therefore,  the  faculty  was  given  to  us  not  only  as  a  means  of  en- 
joyment, but  pre-eminently  to  serve  theinstinctivepurposesof  the  vital 
economy  (596)  in  detecting  the  specific  characters  of  external  things  la 
relation  to  life,  by  the  odors  which  they  impart.* 

G91).  The  organ  of  smell  is  a  sentinel  for  both  the  lungs  and  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  vital  welfare  ol 
the  body,  that  pure  air  should  be  constantly  received  into  the  lungs  at 
every  inspiration  of  breath ;  and  hence  the  olfactory  nerves  are  distri- 
buted over  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavities  of  the  nose  (399),  through 
which  the  air  passes  into  the  lungs ;  and  when  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
and  uudepraved  state,  they  detect,  with  the  nicest 'powers  of  discrimi- 
nation and  integrity  of  instinct,  every  odorous  property  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  is  unfriendly  to  life ;  and  the  animal  being  thus  informed 
of  the  presence  of  an  unwholesome  atmosphere,  is  able  to  suspend  res- 
piration for  a  very  short  time  (302),  and  to  hasten  from  the  offendiBg 
cause. 

692.  It  is  not  only  true  that  some  odors  are  in  themselves  baneful  to 
the  human  body  when  received  into  the  lungs  in  any  quantity,  but  it  Is 
also  true  that  odors  which  are  themselves  innoxious  and  dehghtful 
when  properly  diluted  with  pure  air,  become  exceedingly  oppressive 
and  even  dangerous  to  us  when  too  much  concentrated,  or  when  the  air 
which  we  breathe  is  too  deeply  freighted  with  them.  Thus,  a  person 
whose  system  is  pure  and  whose  olfactory  nerves  are  perfectly  healthy 
and  undepraved,  will  feel  a  severe  nervous  oppression  accompanied 
with  more  or  less  pain  in  the  head,  flush  of  the  face,  quickened  pulse, 
general  symptoms  of  fever  attended  with  chills,  and  perhaps  followed 
'  by  profuse  perspiration,  if  he  breathes  for  a  short  time  the  air  which  is 
loaded  with  the  perfumes  of  a  garden  of  roses  and  other  flowers,  or  the 
air  of  a  room  containing  several  pots  of  geranium,  f  And,  therefore^ 
while  the  natural  distribution  of  flowers  and  flagrant  herbs  over  tbe 
face  of  earth  imparts  a  healthful  prefume  to  the  atmosphere,  affording 
us  a  rich  enjoyment  in  the  exercise  of  our  sense  of  smell,  and  evincing 
the  goodness  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  the  cultivating  and 
crowding  of  large  numbers  of  fragrant  flowers  and  plants  together  iA 
gardens  and  houses  is  decidedly  unfriendly  to  the  physiological  welfare 
of  our  bodies.  So  true  is  it  that  an  inflnitely  wise  and  benevolent  God 
has  created  us  with  such  a  nature,  and  established  in  our  nature  suek 
constitutional  relations  to  external  things,  that,  while  we  have  high  and 
healthful  enjoyment  in  the  proper  exercise  of  all  our  faculties  and 
powers,  we  cannot  make  the  gratification  of  any  of  our  senses  a  sooroi 
of  enjoyment  beyond  the  fulfilment  of  the  constitutional  purposes  foe  . 
which  those  senses  were  instituted,  without  jeoparding  all  the  intereili. 
of  our  nature,  and  finding  disease  and  suffering  in  our  pursuit  of  hapfl*- 
J]  ess. 

693,  Bat  some  will  say  that  such  an  exquisitely  delicate  power  d. 

*  It  As  a  remarkable  fact,  according  tobolYv  SoeTtvmeTTVcv^Mv^^\wc«vvWclt,  thatfll 
organ  of  smcU  is  smaller  in  the  civilized  porUoua  ot  X\\<i  \vM\aaxi  Vassa>j  >i:&jN^\&.'Mk' 
•  **'^"  *»'*ti  little  removed  from  the  savage  sVaxa.  ^  ^     ,  .      ^^    ^ 

f  J/a/i.r  iiidi Wduals  have  died  8uddea\y  m  coTi«fc(v\ietvc^  o^  VRs>'^\\\xv^>eftfc  \ao  '^ 
^perfumti  of  roses  and  other  fragraal^o^t^i-a aA^umAaiAVvivim\ax^'i  ^v^aajasisa. 
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smell  is  fai  from  being  desirable  ;  that  thej  would  not  wish  to  possess 
such  keen  olfactory  sensibility  as  to  feel  oppressed  and  pained  by  the 
rich  flagrance  of  a  flower  garden,  and  the  delightful  breath  of  the  do- 
mesticated geranium.  Yet  let  them  remember,  that  by  divesting  them- 
selves of  this  sensibility,  they  do  not  alter  the  constitutional  relations 
between  the  odors  which  they  breathe  and  the  vital  properties  and 
interests  of  their  bodies !  Whether  the  olfactory  sentinel  which  a  wise 
and  benevolent  God  has  placed  on  the  outpost  of  the  vital  domain  per- 
forms with  strict  integrity  the  duties  for  which  it  was  placed  there,  or 
not,  still  the  properties  which  the  inspired  air  carries  into  the  lungs 
are  equally  salutary  or  baneful  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  body.  L^t 
them  remember  also,  that  by  divesting  themselves  of  that  exquisitely 
delicate  sensibility  of  the  olfactory  nerves  which  renders  them  unable 
to  inhale  the  air  that  is  too  deeply  loaded  with  the  fragrance  of  a  flower 
garden  without  oppression  and  pain,  they  thereby  necessarily  divest 
themselves  of  that  nice  olfactory  power  with  which  God  has  endowed 
them,  to  discriminate  instinctively  between  salutary  and  poisonous 
odors  and  substances.  Thus,  like  the  rebellious  Israelites  in  the  wil- 
derness, they  drive  away  that  spirit  of  truth  with  which  God  has 
endowed  their  organs,  to  guide  them  in  the  way  of  life  and  health  and 
happiness,  and  yielding  themselves  up  to  their  sensualities,  they  sink 
deeper  and  deeper  in  depravity,  till  they  learn  perhaps  to  find  their 
greatest  delight  in  breathing  the  most  poisonous  odors  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  and  receive  their  deadliest  enemy  into  there  bosom  as  their 
dearest  friend,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  their  danger;  and 
millions  perish  with  every  form  of  disease  and  sufifering,  cherishing 
with  unbounded  confidence  to  the  last  moment,  as  their  most  tried  friend 
and  greatest  comforter,  the  very  enemy  that  thus  treacherously  destroys 
their  lives.  It  were  infinitely  more  wise,  then,  to  cherish  the  strictest 
integrity  of  those  sentinels  which  God,  in  wisdom  and  in  goodness, 
has  established  for  the  protection  of  our  vital  interests,  and  to  obey 
their  holiest  dictates,  and  shun  or  remove  whatever  offends  them,  than 
to  destroy  their  integrity,  that  we  may  feel  secure  in  the  presence  of 
our  enemies,  and  revel  in  unsuspecting  confidence  in  the  midst  of 
danger. 

6^4.  Besides  thus  acting  as  sentinel  to  the  lungs,  to  protect  them 
from  impure  air,  the  organ  of  smell,  as  I  have  stated  (691),  is  also,  in  its 
perfectly  healthy  and  uudepraved  state,  a  sentinel  to  the  alimentary 
canal  (294),  and  enables  us  instinctively,  with  unerring  accuracy,  to 
discriminaie  between  those  substances  which  are  salutary  and  proper 
for  our  nourishment,  and  those  which  are  poisonous  or  unsuitable  to  bo 
introduced  into  the  stomach.  *  But  this  sentinel  may  be  so  depraved 
as  to  lose  its  discriminating  power,  and  be  no  longer  able  to  detect  the 
baneful  qualities  of  things,  and  thus  become  wholly  unfitted  to  answer 
the  instinctive  purposes  of  the  system.    Indeed,  it  may  become  so 

•  *  Without  the  aid  of  smell,  the  sense  of  taste  would  be  very  vagrae  in  its  indications 
and  limited  In  its  range,'  says  Proletsor  Roget ;  and  such  is  the  prevailing  opinion  ot 
physiologists ;  and  yet  Mr.  Hill,  who  has  not  been  able  to  &me\\.  «\e,Tv  \\iq^  \sv»&\ 
pungent  odors  for  the  Jast  ten  ye&r§  (see  Note  to  603),  aasareamQl\vsL\i\>\&  ^^'c^^vA 
taste  remaina  good  and  nicely  (Usciiminating  in  all  gustatory  c\\\a\\t\ea\  \>w\.\\^ftxv^^, 
afnce  he  lost  his  smell,  that  he  used  often  to  confound  gustatory  vwW^  o\i«uc\.ors  ^cvc«>^  - 
tioa  In  Mb  mind,  and  suppose  ho  tasted  qualities  which  In  reaiity  Yve  skv^W,.   'Wvv'8>V 
mdoubttfdJjr  a  commoa  error. 
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ezoessively  depraved  as  entirely  to  lose  the  power  of  appreciating 
odors ;  in  which  case  the  organ  will  only  retain  the  ability  to  appre* 
ciate  the  d^^ee  of  stimulation,  without  the  least  power  to  appreciate 
the  quality  of  the  stimulus.  Thus,  snuflf-takers  always  exceedingly 
deprave  the  sense  of  smelU  and  greatly  impair,  and  often  wholly 
destroy,  its  power  of  discriminating  between  odors  of  the  most  opposite 
character ;  and  in  some  instances  the  power  of  smell  is  completely 
destroyed,  and  the  organ  only  retains  the  ability  to  appreciate  the 
stimulation  of  the  most  powerful  stimuli.  In  such  cases,  the  parts  to 
which  the  stimulus  is  applied,  and  those  which  are  associated  with 
them,  become  so  accustomed  to,  and  so  dependent  on,  the  artificial 
stimulus  for  their  wonted  excitement,  that  the  natural  and  appropriate 
fetimuli  of  the  system  are  wholly  insidequate  to  save  them  from  that 
deep  and  distressing  prostration  which  necessarily  results  from  their 
habitual  and  shocking  debauchery ;  and  therefore  they  become  exceed- 
ingly eager,  and  even  vehemently  importunate,  in  their  demands  for 
the  artificial  stimulus,  and  will  not  be  pacified  without  it.  Hence  the 
power  of  such  habits,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  breaking  them  up. 

695.  To  preserve  the  natural  purity  and  functional  powers  and 
integrity  of  the  organ  of  smell,  and  to  prevent  the  depravity  which  I 
have  described,  the  sensibilities  of  the  organ  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
system  unite  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  all  depraving  and  offending 
'causes.  Numerous  filaments  of  the  trifacial  nerve  (254,  255,  256)  are 
distributed  over  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  where 
they  are  intimately  associated  with  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory,  or 
special  nerve  of  smell.  The  olfactory  nerve  possesses  no  sensibility 
except  that  which  perceives  odors.  The  common  sensibility  or  feeling 
of  the  nasal  cavities,  therefore,  is  wholly  the  property  of  the  filaments 
of  the  trifacial.  These  filaments  have  not  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
power  of  perceiving  odors ;  but  so  intimately  connected  in  anatomical 
arrangement  and  functionad  relation  are  they  with  the  olfactory  nerve^ 
tihat  their  hesJthy  sensibility  cannot  be  impaired  without  detriment  to 
the  sense  of  smell,  and  jeopardy  to  the  whole  system.  Hence,  when 
any  substance  comes  in  contact  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
cavities  of  the  nose,  which  is  of  a  nature  to  impair  the  sense  of  smell, 
to  injure  the  lungs,  or  to  impair  the  vital  properties  of  the  trifacial 
nerve,  6t  in  any  manner  to  jeopard  the  interests  of  the  vital  economy, 
the  trifacial  nerve  instantly  feels  the  presence  of  the  substance,  and  the 
membrane  is  excited  to  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus  to  shield  the 
parts  (339)  firom  its  poisonous  or  irritating  properties ;  and  if  the 
offending  cause  is  of  such  importance,  either  in  quality  or  quantity,  ai 
considerably  to  endanger  the  system  or  the  parts  on  which  it  acts,  the 
trifacial  nerve  immediately  gives  a  sympathetic  alarm,  which  .is  in- 
stantly diffused  ovei*  the  domain  of  organic  life  (225),  and  the  instinc- 
tive powers  of  the  system  are  at  once  called  up  to  expel  the  invading 
foe.  A  deep,  full  breath  is  inhaled,  and  then  the  arch  of  the  tongue 
is  raiaed  and  pressed  against  the  veil  of  the  palate  so  as  to  prevent  the 
air  passing  out  of  the  mouth,  and  the  diaphragm,  and  the  abdonunal 
atjiscJes  which  draw  down  the  breaal-VjOTi^  «ktA  t\>o^  w^  suddenly  and 
powerfully  contracted*  and  the  air  ot  t\ie  \\iu?p.  '\%  n\^\«qX.V3  ^tvn^ti^^ 
'^uroagh  the  cavities  of  the  noae»  tot  tYift  ^xn^goafc  q1  ^v^ViMi4>^ 
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^96.  Thus,  if  a  parson  with  a  pure  system  and  undepraved  olfisctory 
manrw^  conies  into  the  vicinity  of  n  large  quantity  of  tobacco,  he  in- 
stantly perceives  the  loathsome  odor,  and  at  oncu  detects  its  poisonous 
diaracter,  and  finds  himself  urged  by  many  distressing  feelings  to 
avoid  the  deadly  narcotic ;  but  if,  regardless  of  these  admonitions,  he 
thmsts  some  powdered  tobacco  into  his  nose,  his  olfactory  nerve  still 
perceives  and  appreciates  the  poisonous  odor,  and  the  trifacial  nerve 
feels  the  poisonous  character  of  the  irritating  substance,  and  gives  the 
alarm  to  the  domain  of  organic  life,  and  violent  sneezing  soon  ensues 
as  the  instinctive  means  of  expelling  the  offending  cau^.    If  the 
offending  cause  is  not  removed  by  sneezing,  the  whole  system  soon 
becomes  so  much  affected  by  the  poison,  that  the  most  distressing 
dizziness,  and  muscular  relaxation  and  tremor  and  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  and  cold  sweat,  and  vomiting  and  convulsions,  follow  in 
rapid  snccession,  in  order  both  to  expel  the  poison  from  the  vital 
domain,  and  to  cause  us  ever  after  more  cautiously  to  avoid  so  deadly 
and  so  foul  an  enemy.    But  by  commencing  this  career  of  depravity 
with  cautiously  measured  steps  at  first,  we  may  in  time  succeed  in 
utterly  destroying  the  integrity  of  this  important  sentinel,  and  so  com- 
pletely deprave  l»oth  the  olfactory  nerve  and  the  nasal  portion  of  the 
trifacial,  that  neither  of  them  can  any  longer  detect  the  poisonous 
character  of  the  tobacco,  but  both  of  them  will  become  so  adapted  to 
Us  properties,  as  to  delight  in  its  stimulation,  with  an  intensity  of 
morbid  eiyoyment  equal  to  the  depth  of  depravity  to  which  they  are 
reduced.    And  thus  the  organ  of  smell,  instead  of  guarding  the  vital 
domain  like  a  true  and  faithful  sentinel,  against  the  encroachments  of 
every  enemy  which  it  is  naturally  qualified  to  detect,  not  only  ceases 
to  give  alarm  to  that  domain  when  those  enemies  are  approaching, 
bat  even  throws  open  its  gate  and  earnestly  entreats  those  enemies  to 
entert  and  embraces  the  foulest  and  the  deadliest  of  them  all  as  the 
dearest  and  most  valuable  friend,  and  ushers  it  into  the  vital  domain, 
proclaiming  with  inebriated  energy  the  introduction  of  a  generous  and 
glorious  conservator.    And  thus,  by  sensual  depravity,  we  transform 
a  guardian  angel  of  light  into  a  treacherous  demon  of  darkness ;  and 
still  confiding  its  integrity  and  fidelity  to  the  vital  domain,  we  receive 
into  the  very  citadel  of  life  the  enemy  which  poisons  all  our  wells  of 
vitality,  and  with  perfect  infatuation  rejoice  in  his  destructive  in- 
fluence, and  regard  his  withering  embraces  as  the  source  of  our  highest 
enjoyment,  and  perish  in  the  full  belief  that  our  destroyer  is  our  truest 
friend,  and  perhaps  with  our  dying  breath  commend  him  to  the  con- 
fidence and  kind  regard  of  all  around  us.    Such  are  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  disregarding  the  holiest  and  most  delicate  admonitions  of 
those  undepraved  sentinels  which  a  benevolent  Creator  has,  for  the 
preservation  of  our  highest  welfare  and  happiness,  placed  on  the  out- 
posts of  the  vital  domain.    There  is  indeed  a  sense  in  which  it  may  be 
said  that  sneezing  is  the  voice  of  God  in  our  nature,  distinctly  and  un- 
equivocally commanding  us  to  avoid  whatever  causes  us  to  sneeze. 
And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  although  the  con&larvt  «i^V\v2»K\<(y{i  ^V 
snuff  and  other  poisonous  and  pernicious  subalancea  \.o  VXs^^  \\\sJ«i% 
membrane  of  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  may  so  deptarve  \Xife  \A«A\Skft%  ^1 
ihut  metubrane,  and  so  impair  their  delicate  and  pecvxWac  «>.eT&^iX\^^»S 
thui  the/  can  no  longer  diacara  between  good  and  e\iV,  Wi<i  XioVs^aJJ^i 
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detect  the  poisonoai  qqalities  of  tho«e  sab«tanceis  nor  giire  (be  mlami 
of  danger  to  the  vital  domain,  by  which  sneezing  and  other  instinctiTe 
efforts  are  called  up  to  expel  the  offending  caase,  yet  thereat  character 
of  tbo«e  substances,  and  their  true  relations  to  the  rital  powera  and 
interests  of  our  liodics,  remain  linaltered,  and  equally  hostile  to  oar 
life  an'i  health  and  happin'^s?. 

697.  Mo«t  of  the  principle-  which  I  have  now  stated  and  explained 
in  regard  to  the  facnlty  of  smell,  are  also  true  concerning  the  faculty 
of  taste  (l*->4.  ::97).  Every  foreign  or  external  substance  which  the 
human  body  has  power  to  derive  nourishment  from,  possesses  a  spe- 
cific nature  which  holds  a  fixed  and  precipe  relation  to  the  oonstita- 
tional  R^iture  of  the  human  bIo<3d  (6Si\  and  all  the  substances  of  the 
liody  (08-31,  an-i  to  the  p»npral  inierests  of  the  vita!  economy ;  and 
each  of  these  foreign  substances  has  certain  properties  essential  to  its 
specific  nature,  and  exa-jily  characteristic  of  its  relations  to  our  living 
iKxiies,  as  a  nutritious  s:ibstance.  and  which  we  have  not  the  least 
j»ower  to  perceive  by  our  sense  of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  or  tonch.  Bat 
God  ha«  endowed  us  with  the  special  sense  of  taste,  which  is  adapted 
with  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence  to  those  properties  of  nutrient 
substances,  and  by  which  we  can  detect  and  appreciate  and  discriminate 
them  with  the  nicest  and  mo>t  del icat?  accuracy;  and  hence,  there 
are  between  our  organ  of  taste  and  the  constitutional  nature  and 
gustatory  properties  of  substances  intended  for  our  nourishment,  the 
most  fixed  and  precise  constitutional  laws  of  relation ;  and  necessarily* 
therefore,  there  are  equally  fixed  and  precise  laws  of  relation  between 
the  organ  or  taste  and  the  constitutional  nature  of  our  blood  and  other 
substances  of  Wuich  our  bodies  are  composed.  The  organ  of  taste^ 
then,  is  a  most  important  sentinel  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  its 
office  is  to  perceive  and  appreciate  the  gustatory  pnjperties  of  all  the 
substances  received  into  the  mouth  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body, 
and  nicely  to  discriminate  between  what  is  salutary  for  the  body  and 
adapted  to  the  alimentary  wants  of  the  vital  economy,  and  what  is 
]iernicious  or  offensive.  And  when  the  system  i<  pure,  andthcorgftB 
uf  taste  is  in  a  perfectly  normal  and  undVpraved  state,  its  perceptive 
and  discriminating  power  in  man  is  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  that 
of  any  other  animal  (19),  and  man  may  be  instinctively  guided  by  it 
in  the  selection  of  his  food  i4*2o;  with  unerring  accuracy  and  safety 
(596,  597).*    When  the  organ  is  iu  this  state  of  integrity,  if  natural 

*  It  is  a  prevailing  opinion  that  man,  bcinf^  endowed  vith  reason,  required  ttd 

roc^Ted  fn)m  the  hands  of  h!>  Creitor  a  ma>-h  less  nicely  discriminating  power  d 

taste  and  smt;ll  than  nm::y,  and  perhaps  most,  of  the  animals  below  him.    Bat  tidl 

notion  is  wrong  lK.>;h  in  fact  anvi  ]>hilosophy.    s^ui'pose  CJo«l  were  to  create  a  faQ  steel 

man,  and  endow  him  with  the  hi>rhe>r  order  of  reas»uinj;  f  icalties,  and  place  him  it 

some  portion  of  the  earth  uninhabitt>d  by  the  human  race,  and  in  the  midst  of  erery 

Variety  of  mineral  and  vegetable  and  ani-nal  substances.    Coald  that  man's  raMB 

tell  him  what  to  eat  ?  or  iu  any  munucr  dotcrniiae  what  is  salutary  and  what  is  pal* 

ronuos?    Mot  one  wh!t  better  than  hi:s  liunJ  coulil!    If  lie  did  not  possess  niody  dis* 

criminating  powirrs  of  instinct  t  j  ^\ik\a  lii:n  unerringly  to  his  proper  food,  he  woaMi 

with  ali  liis  ratJ.'UM!  faculties,  be  as  UkcIv  to  st- Ifct  u  i>uist>nua8  as  asalatary  sabstance; 

f^r  it  would  not  \)0  jwssible  C^r  rt-asou  \o  :vs^^»i\■xa^Vv\^v^^  <v^tA\\.ves  of  any  suhetance  with 

'■t-'/c-renoe  to  his  aliujentar>-  wants.     I'.u;  u&\V\v;V>«vv  ^wv*  \gv\A«^  Xs^  'waSMACt  to  hii 
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mbstances  pernieioos  to  life,  or  those  which  are  not  adapted  to  the 
constitational  wants  of  the  body,  are  received  into  the  mouth,  their 
offensive  character  is  instantly  detected,  a  loathing  is  soon  felt,  and 
mucous  and  salivary  secretions  are  poured  into  the  mouth  to  shield 
the  parts  acted  on  (339),  and  to  flood  the  offending  cause  from  the 
porch  of  the  vital  domain.  If  the  character  of  the  offending  substance 
be  BQch  as  to  render  it  exceedingly  dangerous  to  the  vital  interests,  or 
BQch  as  is  wholly  unfitted  for  the  highest  and  b^st  condition  of  our 
nature,  the  loathing  will  be  so  intense  as  powerfully  to  urge  us  to 
expel  it  from  the  mouth ;  and  [f  we  do  not  promptly  obey  this  admo- 
nition, the  sympathetic  alarm  will  be  diffused  over  the  whole  system, 
bj  the  same  means  and  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  nose  (695),  and 
dreadful  nausea  and  dizziness  and  muscular  relaxation  and  tremor 
and  cold  sweat  and  violent  vomiting  will  ensue,  as  the  instinctive 
means  of  the  vital  economy  to  relieve  itself  frojn  danger.  But  by 
habitually  debauching  the  gustatory  nerve  and  the  other  tissues  of  the 
mouth,  with  poisonous  or  improper  substances,  we  soon  destroy  the 
power  of  the  organ  to  discriminate  between  salutary  and  pernicious 
substances,  and  the  power  of  the  parts  to  give  the  necessary  alarm 
and  caU  up  the  necessary  efforts  of  the  system  to  protect  itself  from 
danger :  and  in  a  short  time  the  tissues  of  the  mouth  become  so  deeply 
depraved,  and  so  completely  conformed  to  the  qualities  of  these  im- 
proper substances,  that  they  learn  to  delight  in  their  stimulation  in- 
comparably more  than  in  that  of  healthful  and  proper  substances ; 
and  thus,  by  destroying  the  integrity  of  this  sentinel,  we  are  given 
up  to  believe  a  lie.  Improper  substances  are  received  into  the  vital 
domain  with  more  or  less  repugnance  of  the  instinctive  powers  at  first, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  substances,  and  according  to  the 
caution  or  excess  of  our  incipient  transgressions,  :iil  the  depravity  is 
extended  from  the  mouth  through  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
and  the  mouth  and  stomach  not  only  become  reconciled  to,  but  exceed- 
ingly delight  in,  the  character  and  influence  of  the  most  pernicious 
substances,  which  either  with  hasty  ravages  spread  ruin  over  our 
whole  vital  domain,  and  violently  precipitate  us  into  the  grave,  or 
slowly  and  treacherously  sap  the  foundations  of  our  constitution,  and 
fill  us  with  disquietude  and  feebleness  and  disease,  which  terminate  in 
untimely  death ;  and  still  we,  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegfrity  of  those  organs,  strenuously  contend  for  the  rectitude  and 
safety  of  our  course,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  pleasant  to  the  taste  and 
agreeable  to  the  stomach.  Indeed,  these  organs  may  become  so 
thoroughly  depraved,  that  they  will  reject  the  most  salutary  substances 
as  disgusting  and  pernicious,  and  receive  the  most  pernicious  sub- 
stances as  agreeable  and  salutary. 

698.  In  a  healthy  and  true  condition  of  the  system,  when  the  organ 
of  taste  i«i  in  a  perfectly  normal  and  undepraved  state,  if  substances 
designed  by  our  Creator  for  our  aliment  be  brought,  in  the  best  and 


lection  of  his  food,  as  any  other  animal ;  and  in  the  pure  state  ot  Yv\%  T\ft.\xvT^,  w>  V^  t-oOT^k 
from  tho  hands  of  his  Maker,  possesses  as  nicely  di8cri\n\i\at\UR  "^viviT^  o^  \,>ek&\.<ik  «k\\^ 
0jneH a:/ Hiiy  earthly  beiiif^.    And  DotIiiii>f  is  more  erroneoxia  auvi  ^J^swedi  \\\^vv  \X\^ 
cJuim^f  that  are  net  up  fur  the  dietetic  and  otiier  urivilecea  oi  mau  on  Xix^-acw^a  vii  XsLv^ 
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most  appropriate  condition,  in  contact  with  the  organ,  the  gustatory 
qualities  of  the  substances  will  afford  us  the  highest  degree  of  gusta- 
toiy  eujoyment  which  it  is  possible  in  the  nature  of  things  for  the  same 
substances  to  yield.  Thus,  if  a  perfectly  ripe  strawberry,  or  peach,  or 
any  other  kind  of  fruit,  be  received  into  the  mouth,  and  masticated, 
our  gustatory  enjoyment,  if  our  organ  of  taste  is  healthy  and  unde- 
praved,  will  be  as  great  as  the  qualities  of  the  particular  substance 
can  make  it.  We  cannot  by  any  confectionary  process  make  the  qua* 
lities  of  the  ripe  stawberry  more  delicious.  We  may,  it  is  true,  by 
such  processes,  combine  other  qualities  with  those  of  the  strawberry, 
and  make  a  compound  dish  which  will  be  more  agreeable  to  some ;  but 
in  such  a  case  the  increased  enjoyment  will  be  derived  not  from  au 
actual  improvement  of  the  qualities  of  the  strawberry  itself,  but  from 
the  addition  of  other  qualities.  So  that  it  still  remains  true,  that  there 
is  between  our  organ  of  taste  and  every  substance  which  may  properly 
be  received  into  our  stomach,  such  fixed  and  precise  constitutional 
laws  of  relation,  that  each  particular  substance  has  a  specific  savor, 
which,  when  the  substance  is  received  into  the  mouth  in  that  condition 
which  is  best  adapted  to  our  organization  and  vital  wants,  and  pro- 
perly masticated,  will  impart  to  us  the  highest  degree  of  gustatory 
enjoyment  that  it  can  be  made  to  afford.  And  as  it  is  the  instinctive 
office  of  the  organ  of  taste  as  the  sentinel  of  the  stomach,  to  perceive 
and  appreciate  these  specific  gustatory  properties  of  alimentary  sub- 
stances, with  the  nicest  accuracy  of  discrimination,  in  order  tc  secure 
the  strictest  fulfilment  of  the  laws  of  relation  between  the  constitu* 
tional  nature  of  our  blood  and  other  bodily  substauces,  and  the  con- 
stitutional nature  of  our  food  (684),  we  have,  in  a  pure  state  of  the 
system  and  undepraved  state  of  the  organ  of  taste,  a  delicate  and 
highly  grateful  variety  of  gustatory  enjoyment,  equal  to  the  natural 
variety  of  substances  which  a  benevolent  God  has  buuutit'ully  prepared  • 
for  our  nourishment.  So  that  the  more  simple  our  diet,  and  the  more 
conformable  it  is  to  the  constitutional  laws  of  our  nature,  the  more  we 
not  only  promote  health  and  healthful  enjoyment  generally,  but  also 
gustatory  ei^joyment  of  the  purest  and  the  highest  kind  ;  for  then  we 
find  in  every  proper  article  of  food  a  new  and  delicate  savor,  and  often 
an  exquisite  relish ;  and  even  pure  soft  water,  which  most  men  con- 
sider tasteless,  and  many  think  insipid,  has  a  deliciousness  to  such  a 
pure  organ  of  taste,  wholly  unknown  and  inconceivable  to  those  whose 
gustatory  powers  have  become  depraved  by  artificial  habits. 

699.  Thus  our  benevolent  Creator,  in  subjecting  us  to  the  necessity 
of  constantly  nourishing  our  bodies  with  foreign  substances,  has  con- 
stitutionally connected  that  necessity  with  animal  as  well  as  moral 
powers  of  enjoyment,  and  bountifully  supplied  a  rich  variety  of  means 
for  the  appropriate  exercise  of  those  powers.    But  inseparable  from 
tiiese  constitutional  capabilities  for  good  and  happiness,   are  equal 
capabilities  for  evil  and  misery;  for  these  very  powers  of  enjoyment 
which,  while  preserved  in  their  purity  and  integrity,  and  exercised  in 
nonformity  to  the  constitutional  laws  of  our  nature,  always  promote 
the  higbemt  aad  beat  condition  of  Ihal  nalute,  yet  when  they  btcome 
depraved  aad  their  integrity  is  dealoyeA,  awOi  \\i^y  «.T^\via.v;\Wd.\\^  ^^- 
erciaed  in    the  vio J ation  of  the   coa;slVlMV\oua.\  Va^v^^o^  ^i^\^  wd.vcv:t^ 
become  the  miaiaters  of  disease  to  our  \v\ioVe  \x^\.vxi:vi,  •^tv'\  vi\.  \\v\\:v\as\>i 
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ileatli  to  our  bodies.  And  hence  tbe  common  maxim,  that  what  is 
agreeable  to  the  palate  and  sets  well  upon  tbe  stomach,  is  nourishing 
to  the  body  and  conducive  to  health,  is  strictly  true  while  the  purity 
and  the  perfect  integrity  of  our  organs  are  preserved,  but  fatally  falla- 
cious when  our  orgaus  are  depraved,  as  is  universally  the  case  in  civic 
life,  and  almost  universally  the  case  throughout  the  human  world. 

700.  With  the  organ  of  taste,  as  with  that  of  smell,  many  qualities 
which  are  grateful  and  salutary  when  received  in  that  condition  in 
which  Qod  in  nature  has  prepared  them  for  us,  become  depraving  to 
the  gustatory  power  and  oppressive  and  injurious  to  the  system  when 
too  much  concentrated  by  artificial  means.  Thus  the  acid  and  the 
sweet  properties  of  nutritious  fruits  and  vegetables  are  exceedingly 
grateful  and  salutary  as  they  are  naturally  found  in  those  fruits  and 
vegetables;  but  when  freely  and  habitually  used  in  concentrated 
forme,  they  impair  the  power  of  the  organ  of  ^aste  to  perceive  and 
appreciate  other  gustatory  properties,  and  to  discriminate  between  the 
salutary  and  the  pernicious,  and  become  the  causes  of  oppression  and 
disoi'der  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  of  disease  to  the  whole  system. 

701.  It  may,  therefore,  be  laid  down  as  a  general  law,  thai  precisely 
in  proportion  as  we  become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  any  one  substance 
which  has  a  strongly  depraving  gustatory  property,  the  power  of  our 
organ  of  taste  to  perceive  and  appreciate  other  gustatory  properties, 
and  discriminate  between  the  salutary  and  the  pernicious,* is  impaired, 
and  our  gustatory  perception  and  satisfaction  become  limited  to  that 
one  depraving  quality.  Thus  the  habitual  tobacco-eater  and  spirit- 
drinker  always  exceedingly  impair  their  gustatory  powers,  so  that 
their  gustatory  perception  and  satisfaction  become  almost  entirely 
confined  to  ilieir  tobacco  and  spirits ;  and  frequently  those  who  habi- 
tually indulge  in  these  vile  poisons  to  great  excess,  entirely  destroy 
their  powers  of  taste,  and  are  only  able  to  appreciate  the  degree  of  sti- 
mulation produced  by  their  favorite  substances.  Such  individuals  eat 
to  sustain  their  bodies,  or  to  answer  the  demands  of  their  stomachs ; 
but  they  have  no  more  gustatory  enjoyment  in  eating  than  they  would 
have  if  ibeir  mouths  and  throats  were  lined  with  copper.  All  high 
seasoning  upon  food  produces  a  similar  effect,  though  seldom  to  au 
equal  extent ;  and  indeed,  all  artificial  stimuli,  and  most  artificial  pre- 
parations of  food,  in  tbcir  di£fereut  measures,  produce  similar  effects 
on  the  organ  of  taste,  and  thus  impair  its  power  and  destroy  its  inte- 
grity as  au  instinctive  sentinel  of  life,  which  God  has  placed  at  the 
most  important  outposts  of  the  vital  domain  I 

702.  Those,  therefore,  who  seek  for  gustatory  enjoyment  in  the  ar- 
tificial preparations  of  culinary  skill,  defeat  their  own  object;  for  they, 
as  a  general  fact,  necessarily  diminish  their  gustatory  enjoyment  by 
such  means,  and  circumscribe  it  to  narrower  and  narrower  limits,  in 
proportion  as  they  depart  from  that  simplicity  which  is  required  by 
the  constitutional  laws  of  their  nature.  Nor  is  this  important  doctrine 
any  the  less  true,  because  they  who  are  deeply  sunken  in  gustatory 
depravity  cannot  be  convinced  of  its  truth  while  they  remain  in  their 
depravity.  The  following  statement  of  a  real  case,  YrVi\Qi\i  \.oqW\>\^'^'^ 
at  one  of  tbe  priucipal  hotels  in  the  city  of  New  XotVl,  Oivxt\w«  \Xvi 

summer  of  1831,  is  a  good  /ii  ustration  of  the  principle  l\i«»iVft  \v3k&v.  ^^- 
rancoil    The  dlnaer-hour  arrived,  and  the  table,  ftlWd  lov  vn^^^  ^.^2^'a.^ 
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a  Imndred  persons,  was  richly  furnisbed  with  every  variety  that  the 
markets  could  afi'ord,  prepared  and  served  up  with  the  utmost  exercise 
of  tuliiiury  skill.    The  bell  was  rung,  and  the  table  was  soon  sur- 
rouiided  by  those  for  whom  it  had  b^n  prepared.     Some,  of  simpler 
habits  and  lens  depraved  palates  than  the  rest,  selected  the  plainest  and 
simplest  articles  of  food  before  them,  and  made  their  repast  witli 
much  gustatory  enjoyment.    Others,  of  a  more  omnivorous  character 
and  miticellaueous  appetites,  partook  freely  of  almost  every  di^h 
within  their  reach,  and  ordered  supplies  from  many  that  were  not 
within  their  reach.    These,  without  any  distinct  gustatory  perception 
oi'  the  specific  properties  of  the  different  substances  which  they  de- 
voured, yielded  to  the  morbid  cravings  of  their  stomachs,  and  eagerly 
gorged  themselves,  with  a  kind  of  indistinct  and  promiscuous  satisfac- 
tion.   But  there  was  one  gentleman  at  the  table  of  no  plebeian  palate. 
His  gustatory  faculty  had  been  educated  to  the  very  top  of  its  capabi- 
lities.   Ue  was,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  an  epicure  of  the 
highest  order.    He  lived  for  the  enjoyments  of  the  palate,  and  had  sys- 
tematized eating  and  drinking  into  the  most  refined  art.     He  took  hie 
station  at  the  head  of  the  table     Before  him  smoked  a  well-cooked 
sirloin  of  roasted  beef.    He  carved  it  in  the  most  skilful  manner,  and 
after  having  served  others,  he  helped  himself  to  a  delicate  bit,  and  sat 
down  and  dressed  it  with  a  variety  of  seasonings,  and  then  tasted  of  it, 
bat  it  afforded  him  no  relish.    He  called  a  waiter,  and  ordered  his 
plate  to  be  changed,  and  a  dish  of  calfs  head  and  feet  to  be  brought 
to  him,  from  another  part  of  the  table.    A  portion  of  this  dish  was 
taken  upon  his  plate,  and  nicely  seasoned  and  tasted.    This  he  found 
not  to  be  properly  cooked ;  and  the  waiter  was  again  ordered  to  change 
Ills  plate,  and  bring  him  a  dish  of  fowls.     Those  had  been  mangled  in 
carving,  and  were  ordered  back  untouched.    The  raw  gizzards  of  the 
fowls  were  then  ordered  from  the  kitchen ;  these  were  carefully  dress- 
ed by  the  gentleman,  and  well  basted  with  the  contents  of  the  caster 
and  the  waiter  received  particular  instructions  how  to  have  them, 
broiled.    This  being  done,  and  the  gizzards  again  before  the  gentleman 
upon  the  table,  they  were  again  profusely  basted  wiih  butter  and  the 
contents  of  tiie  caster :  cayenne  pepper  was  freely  showered  upon  them, 
and  mustard  in  abundance.    The  gentleman  then  tasted  of  the  gizzards, 
and  found  them  to  relish  bO  well,  that  he  concluded  to  make  his 
dinner  of  them.    In  the  meantime,  however,  the  other  gentlemen  at 
the  table  had  finished  their  first  course,  and  the  waiters  were  removing 
their  plates.    Our  epicure,  unluckily,  at  this  moment  laid  down  his 
knife  and  fork,  and  pushed  his  plate  a  little  aside,  to  take  a  glass  of 
wine,  to  give  tone  to  his  stomach.    When  he  had  drunk  his  wine,  he 
turned  to  commence  his  dinner,  but  his  gis^zards  were  gone !  He  called 
aloud  to  the  waiter,  but  it  was  too  late  ;  the  gizzards,  saturated  and 
swimming  as  they  were,  in  a  purgatory  of  grease  and  pepper  and  mus- 
tard and  other  fiery  condiments,  had  been  scraped  wiih  ruthless  hand 
into  the  common  mass  of  the  ruins  of  the  table ;  and  the  unfortunate 
epicure  was  compelled  to  make  out  his  dinner  the  best  way  he  could 
J^'ow,  what  could  have  been  the  gualatoiy  enjoyment  of  such  a  man,  who 
couJd  find  nothing  ux>on  that  sumpluowsY^-VxxYm^aV^vi  \.^\i\<i  ^^qiu  which 
i^(s  depraved  /)a]ate  could  derive  enioym^tvX.,  «iii^  v^\\q  tv5v\\vi  ^aA^^^xA 
''afactioa  in  guch  a  dish  aa  be  v^^^^^^^  to\i\&  \^v^^\.'i    ^V>i.>ea^ 
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Eards  tbemselyes,  in  the  first  place,  had  little  more  c^nstatory  virtue  in 
them  than  a  cast  oflf  heel-tap  of  a  worn-out  shoe ;  but  if  they  had  pos- 
sessed any  natoral  savor  of  a  grateful  kind,  surely  the  dressings  must 
have  completely  destroyed  It,  and  left  nothing  for  the  organ  of  laste  to 
appreciate  but  the  gustatory  qualities  of  the  fiery  seasonings !  A 
man  with  a  pure  system,  and  with  an  undepraved  organ  of  taste,  might 
have  sat  down  beside  him  and  dined  upon  a  piece  of  good  bread  and 
a  cup  of  cold  water  with  a  thousand-fold  more  gustatory  enjoyment 
than  it  is  possible  for  such  an  epicure  to  derive  from  any  dish  which 
culinary  art  can  produce.  For  the  deeply-depraved  organ  of  taste  in 
such  an  epicure,  nas  *  no  virtue  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  truth  :'  it  has 
no  power  to  detect  the  delicate,  intrinsic  qualities  of  things  ;  and, 
therefore,  whatever  may  be  the  article,  of  food,  the  gustatory  enjoyment 
of  such  a  man  cannot  depend  on  the  natural  savor  of  the  nutriiious 
substance,  but  either  solely  on  the  gustatory  qualities  of  the  fiery 
seasonings,  or  in  the  total  obliteration  of  the  gustatory  power,  the 
seared  palate  is  only  capable  of  appreciating  the  degree  of  stimu- 
lation. So  in  the  religious  world.  People  whose  sympUhies  ex- 
ceed their  knowledge,  and  who  are  more  accustomed  to  be  excited 
than  to  be  Instructed,  soon  come  to  mistake  their  mere  excitements  for 
the  genuine  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth)  and  can  only  appreciate 
the  degree  of  stimulation,  without  any  power  to  discriminate  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  stimulus :  and,  therefore  their  hope  and  their  confidence 
and  their  rejoicing  are  always  equal  to  the  degree  of  stimulation  which 
they  feel.  Such  have  no  distinctness  nor  soundness  nor  stability  in 
their  faith  ;  their  religion  rises  and  falls  with  their  emotions,  and  they 
are  ever  ready  to  be  led  away  by  whatever  produces  the  most  powerful 
stimulation.  But  they  who  receive  and  obey  the  truth  in  the  love  of 
it,  have  hope  and  confidence  and  rejoicing  always  in  proportion  to  the 
distinctness  of  their  perceptions  of,  and  the  fulness  of,  their  conformity 
to  the  truth. 

703.  It  is,  therefore,  a  general  law,  that  the  more  perfectly  our 
dietetic  habits  conform  to  our  laws  of  cv>astitution  and  relation,  the 
greater  is  our  gustatory  enjoyment,  and  the  more  certainly  we  secure 
life,  health,  and  happiness.  This  law  is  established  by  physiological 
science,  and  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  thousands  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  RELATIONS  07  THE  TEETH. 

704.  The  teeth,  though  possessed  of  no  sensibility  by  which  we  detect 
and  appreciate  the  qualities  of  our  food,  are  nevertheless  exceedingly 
important  organs  of  internal  and  external  relation.  The  manner  in 
which  they  are  produced  by  the  vital  economy  has  been  fully  described 
(323,  328),  and  also  their  liability  to  disease  and  decay  (509).  There 
are  few  parts  of  our  whole  system,  the  disease  of  which  is  attended 
with  more  excruciating  and  intolerable  pain  than  that  of  the  teeth  ; 
and  thousands  of  human  beings,  when  severely  suff'ering  the  tooih-ache, 
have  been  heard  to  question  the  goodness  and  the  beuevoUvvw.  ^V  \.\;i^ 
Creator,  because  they  have  conceived  that  such  Ruffeviwg  \\i  VW  v:xvivi.vvvt<i 
is  irreconcilable  with  those  attributes  in  an  A\m\g,)a\^'  vx.\\Ok  vv\^v\'^^'1 
wise  God ;  but  such  sentiments  evince  as  much  \guoTa.uce  -a.^  \\\\vvviV? 

in  tlie  sufferer.   For  it  only  requires  a  correct  knowliivX^e  o^  \\i^  o.^^^'Cv 
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tutional  nature  and  relations  of  the  teeth,  to  convince  every  rational 
creature,  that  even  the  excruciating  pain  itself  which  attends  the  disease 
of  our  teeth,  is  a  most  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  benevolence 
and  goodness  of  our  Creator.  God  gave  us  our  teeth  for  good,  and 
only  for  good ;  and  so  far  as  the  constitutional  laws  which  he  has 
established  in  our  nature  are  obeyed,  we  are  subject  to  no  suffering 
from  the  teeth.  The  gradual  growth  of  our  bodies,  from  our  infantile 
forms  to  sturdy  manhood,  renders  it  necessary  that  our  little  jaws 
should  be  furnished  with  a  set  of  teeth  in  childhood,  which  are  too 
small  to  fill  up  our  jaws  when  our  system  is  fully  developed,  and  too 
small  to  answer  the  purposes  of  mastication  through  life  ;  and  hence 
the  wise  and  benevolent  Creator  has  established  a  special  economy  in 
our  system  (325),  by  which  the  first  teeth  of  our  childhood  are  in  due 
time  removed,  and  they  are  gradually  replaced  as  our  jaws  become 
more  and  more  developed,  by  a  set  of  permanent  teeth,  which  are  much 
larger  and  better  fitted  for  the  purpose  ot  mastication.  But  in  all  this 
there  is,  in  the  original  constitution  and  condition  of  man,  no  necessity 
for  the  slightest  disease  or  suffering.  Were  the  human  species  uni- 
formly and  permanently  to  obey  the  constitutional  laws  of  their  nature, 
the  first  set  of  teeth  would  be  produced,  and,  in  proper  time,  give  place 
to  the  second  or  permanent  teeth,  without  the  slightest  pain  or  incon- 
venience in  any  case.  But  God  has  not  placed  the  permanent  teeth  in 
Our  jaws  to  be  removed,  and  therefore  he  has  made  no  arrangement  in 
the  vital  economy  of  our  system  for  their  removal  wilhout  pain. 

706.  The  teeth  are  organs  of  very  great  importance  to  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  our  bodies,  and  their  importance  continues  while  the  alimentary 
functions  of  our  bodies  are  requisite.  Most  people  regard  the  loss  of 
a  tooth  as  an  evil,  mainly  because  of  the  pain  which  attends  the  loss, 
some  because  of  the  disadvantage  to  their  appearance,  and  some  because 
of  the  inconvenience  in  speaking  ;  but  few,  if  any,  regard  it  as  an  evil 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  tooth  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  body. 
But  God,  who  iu  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence  has  constructed 
the  whole  organic  machinery  of  our  bodies,  and  who  perfectly  under- 
stands the  importance  of  each  particular  part  of  that  machinery  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  whole,  as  a  single  system,  knows  that  a  single 
permanent  tooth  cannot  be  lost  without  crippling  in  some  degree  thd 
powers  of  the  vital  constitution,  and  in  some  measure  abridging  the 
period  of  our  bodily  exibtence  ;  and,  therefore,  he  has  constructed  our 
permanent  teeth  of  such  materials  and  in  such  a  manner,  and  planted 
them  so  firmly  in  our  jaws,  that  they  are  capable  of  remaining  perfectly 
sound  and  healthy,  and  of  performing  their  proper  functions  with  ut- 
most integrity,  from  the  period  at  which  they  are  produced,  till  our 
vital  constitution  is  worn  out,  and  we  die  a  natural  death,  at  a  hundred, 
or  two  hundred,  or  five  hundred,  or  a  thousand  years  of  age  ;  and 
because  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  vital  interests  of  our  bo- 
dies that  the  permanent  teeth  should  thus  remain  in  our  jaws  during 
our  whole  life,  God  has,  in  wisdom  and  benevolence,  «o  fixed  them 
there,  that  they  cannot  be  removed  by  disease  nor  torn  out  by  violencei 
whhout  the  most  excruciaUng  and  diea-d^vA  ^^m. 
706.  The  teeth  are  constituted  w\t)[i  ^x^ad  md  ^\^d^^  \s^^N:vi\».  V^ 
the  blood  (142)  and  all  the  parUcuUt  ftu^oaV^^^^'i*^^  \V^\i^di  V^'^Y 
^  the  nerves,  to  the  guma.  t5>  t\ieot6axiotv^\.e,\.o\X.^^^v\YNt^v5  ^v^^^ 
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to  oonBtitation  and  economy ;  and  they  are  constitated  witli  fixed  and 
precise  relations  to  the  natare,  qualities,  and  condition  of  those  sub- 
stances which  Gk>d  has  designed  for  human  aliment :  and  if  their  laws 
of  constitution  and  relation  be  strictly  obeyed  and  never  violated,  the 
teeth  will  never  decay  nor  become  diseased  nor  painful  in  the  human 
head.  In  this  statement,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the 
present  generation  of  mankind,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  their 
own  and  their  parents'  transgressions,  could,  by  the  strictest  confor- 
mity to  the  laws  of  their  nature,  wholly  redeem  themselves  from  their 
physical  depravities  and  predispositions,  and  preserve  their  teeth  free 
m>m  disease  and  pain  as  long  as  they  live.  The  teeth  are  amgng  the 
last  organs  which  manifest  either  the  deteriorations  or  the  meliorations 
of  the  vital  constitution :  hence  some  people,  with  excellent  teeth, 
may  habitually  violate  the  constitutional  laws  of  their  nature  in  such 
a  manner  as  is  calculated  to  destroy  their  teeth,  and  yet  die  at  what 
we  call  an  advanced  age,  with  sound  teeth  in  their  jaws ;  but  their  ini- 
qnities  will  surely  be  visited  upon  their  children  and  grandchildren  ; 
80  that,  if  the  same  habits  be  continued,  the  third  or  fourth  generation, 
at  farthest,  will  be  afflicted  with  miserable  teeth.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  people  with  teeth  strongly  predisposed  to  decay,  may  most  rigidly 
observe  the  constitutional  laws  of  their  nature,  without  being  able 
wholly  to  preserve  their  own  teeth  from  disease  and  pain ;  yet  they 
will  preserve  their  own  teeth  a  very  great  deal  longer  than  tj^ey  would 
otherwise  last,  and  they  will  suffer  comparatively  little  pain  from  their 
decay ;  and  if  these  habits  are  persevered  in  by  their  posterity,  the 
third  or  fourth  generation,  at  farthest,  will  have  excellent  teeth ;  and 
thenceforward  to  the  end  of  the  world,  if  the  laws  of  constitution  and 
relation  are  strictly  obeyed  and  never  violated  by  the  race,  their  teeth 
will  never  decay  nor  become  painful.  It  is  therefore  entirely  from  the 
volnntary  transgressions  of  mankind,  and  not  from  the  want  of  bene- 
volence in  our  Creator,  that  we  suffer  tooth-aehe. 

707.  But  it  is  asserted  that  Grod  could  either  have  made  the  teeth  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  could  not  decay,  or  that  their  decay  would 
not  be  attended  with  pain.  I  reply,  that  if  this  be  true,  and  if  GK)d 
had  so  made  them,  he  would  have  disregarded  the  best  interests 
of  the  human  system,  and  neglected  to  establish  one  of  the  most 
powerful  barriers  to  those  voluntary  transgressions  which  destroy  the 
body.  For  such  is  the  constitutional  nature  of  the  blood  (142)  and 
all  the  other  substances  of  the  living  body,  and  such  are  the  constltn- 
tional  relations,  and  the  relations  of  all  the  alimentary  organs,  to  thos9 
foreign  substances  which  God  designed  for  our  nourishment  (688),  that 
those  laws  of  relation  cannot  be  violated  without  injury  to  the  vital 
interests  of  the  body,  and  they  cannot  be  habitually  transgressed 
without  causing  bodily  disease  and  suffering  and  death.  And  such  is 
now  the  constitutional  nature  of  the  teeth  (706),  and  their  constitu- 
tional relations  to  the  blood,  and  all  other  substances  of  the  body,  and 
all  the  alimentary  organs,  and  to  those  foreign  substances  intend^ ^qt 
our  nourishment,  that  the  constitutional  relations  of  Uiq  VAoo^  ^tv!\ 
other  ffubstanees  of  the  body,  and  of  ail  the  alimentary  OTgWi^V.o\)DLQ^ 
^ore/g-n  substances,  and  the  constitutional  relations  ot  tVie  Xfe^W  \.<i 
hose  foreiga  substances,  perfectly  harmonize,  BO  that  a  p^Y^<ic\.  ^\v\SV* 
mi  of  ihe  conatitational  laws  of  relation  in  regard  tot\i<i  t^NXsi  ^3^ 
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precisely  wbat  tbe  best  interests  of  tbe  whole  organization  and  vital 
economy  of  tbe  buman  body  require.  Precisely  that  kind,  quality, 
and  condition  of  alimentary  substances,  which  the  best  interests  of  the 
teeth  require,  are  also  in  the  highest  degree  conducive  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  whole  vital  domain  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  every  in- 
fraction of  the  constitational  laws  of  relation  in  regard  to  the  teeth, 
is  necessarily,  in  some  measure,  an  infringement  on  the  particular  and 
general  interests  of  the  body. 

708.  In  pure  benevolence,  therefore,  God  has  so  constituted  our  teeth, 
that  the  transgression  of  their  laws  of  constitution  and  relation  shall 
cause  them  to  become  diseased  and  painful,  for  the  sole  purpose  that 
the  pain  shall  induce  us  to  refrain  from  those  transgressions  which 
not  only  cause  tbe  disease  and  destruction  of  the  teeth,  but  also  lead 
to  the  disease  and  destruction  of  the  whole  body.  And  thus  hath  Grod 
in  goodness  ordained  the  tooth-ache  as  a  means  of  restraining  us  from 
destroying  ourselves,  and  of  preserving  the  highest  and  best  condition 
of  our  whole  nature  ;  just  as  he  hath  ordained  that  the  pain  which  we 
suffer  when  we  burn  our  flesh  shall  restrain  us  from  runnins:  into  the 
fire:  and  on  the  same  principle  of  benevolence  hath  he  ordained  all 
the  pain  that  human  nature  suffers,  that  we  may  be  kept  from  trans- 
gression, and  be  partakers  of  his  holiness  and  happiness  :  and  the 
excruciating  pain  which  attends  the  disease  of  our  teeth,  and  the 
dreadful  violence  attending  the  extraction  of  them,  show  the  impor- 
tance of  our  teeth  to  the  vital  interests  of  our  bodies,  and  of  our  <Iuty 
to  preserve  them. 

709.  Our  teeth  were  formed  to  cut  and  grind  our  food  preparatory 
to  swallowing  and  digestion  (328^,  and  every  artificial  substitute  for 
their  legitimate  use  is  more  or  less  an  infraction  of  their  laws  of 
constitution  and  relation,  and  necessarily  results  in  commensurate  in- 
jury to  themselves  and  to  the  whole  system.  But  when  the  function 
of  the  teeth  is  correctly  and  fully  performed,  on  precisely  the  right 
substances  in  precisely  the  right  condition,  the  laws  of  constitution  and 
relation  are  obeyed,  and  the  most  healthful  condition  of  tbe  teeth  is 
preserved.  Almost  all  artificial  preparations  of  food,  therefore,  and 
especially  those  connected  with  the  use  of  fire,  are  necessarily  more  or 
less  injurious  to  the  teeth,  and  cause  them  to  become  diseased  and 
painful. 

710.  The  lower  orders  of  animals,  in  a  pure  state  of  nature,  whose 
food  is  never  subjected  to  artificial  preparations,  never  have  accuma* 
lations  of  tartar  upon  the  teeth,  nor  are  their  teeth  in  any  way  dis- 
eased.   But  the  horse,  cow,  dog,  and  other  domesticated  animals^ 
which  are  fed  on  artificially  prepared  food,  often  suffer  from  calca- 
reous incrustations  and  decay  of  teeth  ;  and  this  is  particularly  the 
case  with  such  as  are  fed  on  warm  and  soft  food.    Mr.  John  Burdell, 
surgeon  dentist,  of  New  York,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  this 
subject,  assures  me  he  has  always  found  that  the  teeth  of  cows  fed 
oa  warm  'still-slops'  are  very  much  incrusted  with  tartar;  and  in 
many  JnatanceB  the  enamel  is  entirely  destroyed  (Fig.  50).     This 
same  gentlemaxk   informs  me  ibal  Oi  TOANkm^ii  \i\iQ  ^<^^s  a  large 
o^mber  of  cowB,  told  him  that  be  oiice  wa^exVo^NL  Vq  l^ft^ V\&  ^^ssr^ 
^^irely  on  warm  still  plops,  and  at  ftrat  fhoM^^A.  \\.  wi>  ftiLR.^\^^\.Ta»sfl«t 
Bpiag  them ;  but  he  found,  in  the  wxxi^^  <3li  \Xix^  q\  Vwx  i^jsas 
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that  thsf  were  all  losiog  their  teeth,  and  bccomiag  unable  to  eat  bay, 
and  hs  wu  obliged  to  fatten  them  as  well  as  he  could  ou  the  dregii  of 
the  still,  and  Mil  them  off.  Since  then,  he  has  kept  his  cowa  entirely 
IS  and  haj,  and  has  had  no  further  trouble  with  their  teeth. 


Hic  teeth  of  a  sow  lei  on  gtUl-BlajBi   Ttui  animel  is  deitrored,  and  tlie  bone 


711.  A  very  loteliigent  sea-captain,  who  has  visited  moat  parts  of 
our^lobi',  infunuE  me  that  be  has  Abserveil  with  surprise  the  differeat 
conditiuus  uf  llie  teelli  of  the  ditferriit  nations  and  tribes  which  he  has 
Tilled ;  aud  that  he  ha,3  always  found  that  where  the  people  use  mucli 
bot  drink  aDil  hot  fOud,  and  smoke  tobacco  or  utber  naicotic  sub- 
■Cance?,  tlieir  teeth  me  blacic  and  much  decayed ;  and  that  in  the 
Islands  of  tlie  Pacific  aud  other  parts,  where  the  people  seldom  or 
never  take  anjtbing  hot  Inio  their  mouths,  use  little  or  oo  animal 
food,  and  are  vcr;  sirople,  plain,  and  natural  in  their  diet,  be  fouud 
that  their  teeth  were  verj  regular,  white,  clean,  and  free  from  decay. 
•The  contrast,'  saja  he,  'between  the  black,  decayed  teeth  of  the  io- 
b&bltants  on  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  and  tbe  white, 
clean,  heallhy  teeth  of  the  inbabitaots  of  some  of  tbe  islands  in  the 
Paddc  of  nearly  the  same  latitude,  was  so  great  and  so  strikiug  as 

712.  A  medical  genticman,  who  formerly  epent  flReen  years  in  one 
of  the  remote  coanties  of  the  State  of  M^ne,  where  the  prioclpal  busi' 
nets  carried  on  was  that  of  getting  out  lumber,  and  where  the  inhabi' 
lants,  with  active,  industrious  h^lts,  knew  nothing  of  luxury,  but 
subsisted  on  a  plain,  simple,  and  coarse  diet,  stated  that  the  people 
vere  very  remarkable  for  their  fine,  white,  and  regular  teeth,  whiuli 
were  wbolly  free  fi^>m  decay ;  and  that,  although  he  was  the  only  phy- 
sician in  the  whole  county,  he  had  occasion  to  eilraol  hut  one  tooth 
in  the  whole  Gfteen  years ;  and  ije  finally  left  the  parts  because  he 
could  find  Qo  professional  business  to  attend  to.  Tbe  suad^m^m 
fromdcca^pf 'ie  fepifi  Isfoand  fn  all  portions  of  the  ^ania.titini\\^,vi 
tie  same  aimp/e  and  lemperale  circumstances  aul  \ia\i\l.a.    1\ift'¥«a^ 

raairr  of  Ireland,  and  other  porta  of  Europe  ReoeraWy,  ■*\iOBio^twi 
from  the  ate  of  latoxicxting  substances  aad  whose  di'jW\.«s  '^Mv'uAa  ««. 
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simple  and  plain,  are  remarkable  for  their  fiae,  healthy,  and  regular 
teeth.  Bnt  facts  need^  not  be  multiplied.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  most  artificial  processes  of  preparing  food  are  injurious  to 
the  teeth  (709).  Indeed,  so  far  as  these  organs  are  considered,  it  is 
unquestionably  true  that  a  perfectly  natural  state  of  our  food  would  be 
incomparably  better  than  the  present  artificial  preparations. 

713.  Culinary  preparations,  as  a  general  fact,  lead  us  to  masticate 
our  food  too  little,  to  swallow  it  too  fast  (416),  and  to  eat  too  much ;  and 
these  are  all  very  serious  evils  in  relation  to  the  teeth,  to  the  stomach, 
and  the  whole  alimentary  apparatus,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  vital 
economy.    By  eating  our  food  in  a  natural  state,  or  with  that  artificial 
preparation  which  still  requires  the  full  performance  of  the  function 
of  the  teeth,  we  avoid  all  these  evils,  and  preserve  the  teeth  in  health. 
The  healthful  effect  on  the  teeth,  of  a  regular  and  full  performance  of 
their  natural  function,  is  very  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Let  any  one  of  ordinary  habits  of  living,  who  has  a  full  set  of  sound 
teeth,  accustom  himself  to  masticate  his  food  freely  on  one  side  of  his 
mouth,  and  make  no  use  of  the  teeth  on  the  other  side,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  teeth  which  he  does  not  use  will  become  exceedingly  tender 
and  begin  to  ilecay,  and  he  will  probably  lose  the  whole  of  them,  while 
the  teeth  on  the  other  side  remain  sound  ;  and  let  any  one  who  has 
very  tender  teeth,  accustom  himself  by  degrees  to  eat  crusts  of  bread, 
pilot-bread,  etc.,  and  he  will  soon  find  himself  able  to  eat  those  hard 
substances  with  great  ease  and  pleasure,  and  the  health  of  his  teeth 
will  become  exceedingly  improved.    And  as  a  general  rule  it  will 
always  be  found  true,  that  in  families  where  there  are  several  children 
of  the  same  parents,  and  where  some  of  those  children  prefer  the  crusts 
of  the  bread  set  before  them,  and  others  the  soft  part,  the  former  will 
have  much  sounder  and  better  teeth  than  the  latter,  and  will  preserve 
them  free  from  decay  much  longer  in  life. 

714.  Physiologists  and  dentists  have  differed  much  in  regard  to  the 

nature  and  causes  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth ;  yet  there  does  not  appear 

to  he  any  real  grounds  for  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject.    The 

teeth  are  organic  portions  of  the  animal  body.    The  enamel  is  a  species 

of  organic  crystalization  (327),  destitute  of  nerves  and  vessels,  and 

therefore  wholly  incapable  of  both  healthy  and  morbid  sensibility; 

and  yet,  in  the  living  head,  its  sound  condition  is  very  closely  connected 

with  the  healthy  condition  of  the  bony  substance  which  it  surrounds 

(423).    The  bony  portion  of  the  teeth  is  supplied  with  both  vessels  and 

nerves,  and  is  at  least  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  morbid  sensibility ; 

and  the  very  fact  that  the  disease  of  the  teeth  is  attended  with  pain,  is 

a  full  and  conclusive  demonstration  that  the  disease  is  purely  organic, 

and,  as  such,  always  originates  in  the  bony  portion  of  the  teeth,  by  a 

species  of  infiammation.    In  very  many  instances,  it  is  true,  the  disease    ' 

commences  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone,  contiguous  to  the  enamel, 

and  perhaps  most  frequently  in  such  Instances  the  disease  is  caused  by  the 

finetare  or  destruction  or  injury  of  the  enamel.    But,  strictly  speaking, 

iAe  eaamel  itself  is  incapable  of  disease.    It  is  injured  or  destroyed  by 

JtfAemical  and  by  mechanical  causes,  andi^  N^ToVL^vi  ^^  m  fragments,  or 

'•^w^^T  disintegrated ;  but  thia  cannot,  ptov^tV^  \>%   caXV.^  ^\^«5a»fc, 

aether  caused  by  the  iaiaries  or  de?Htt\WiUo\x  o^  xVi^  ^'MkxaaXKTwa.mx:^- 

)f  or  bj- disorders  from  within,  \Vieu,  VYie  diw(ue  ^t  \Xi^  \.^^\.\i  V^\\a 
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seat  wholly  in  the  bonj  substance,  and  is  purely  org^anio.    Among  the 
external  causes  acting  directly  on  the  teeth,  heat  is  certainly  the  most 
powerful.    It  is  common  to  hear  people  speak  of  sugar,  calomel,  and 
other  substances,  as  very  ii\jurious  to  the  teeth,  ^m  their  external 
action ;  but  if  these  substances  were  only  permitted  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  external  surface  of  the  teeth,  and  were  never  swallowed  into 
the  stomach,  the  teeth  would  suffer  very  little  from  them.    The  most 
extensive  and  pernicious  causes  of  diseases  to  the  teeth,  are  those  which 
act  on  them  through  the  general  organic  economy  of  the  system. 
Whatever  produces  a  general  disturbance  of  function,  and  causes  a 
general  morbid  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  assails  the  teeth  in 
common  with  all  the  other  organs :  but  they  will  react  against  such 
causes  with  more  or  less  vigor,  according  as  the  performance  of  their 
function  and  other  circumstances  are  more  or  less  favorable  to  their 
health.    If  the  food  is  soft  and  hot,  or  concentrated  or  high-seasoned, 
or  otherwise  vicious,  and  mastication  is  neglected,  incrustations  of 
tartar  will  gather  around  the  neck  of  the  teeth,  and  irritate  the  gums, 
and  separate  them  from  the  enamel,  and  irritate  the  membrane  which 
Borrounds  the  roots  (323^ ;  and  this  irritation  will  soon  be  extended 
to  the  membrane  which  lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  roots  and  body  of 
the  teeth  (327),  the  teeth  will  become  very  tender,  and  soon  begin  to 
be  inflamed  and  painf al ;  and  decay  will  follow,  and  the  teeth  must 
be  lost,  unless  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  arrested  by  correct  habits, 
aided  by  the  art  of  the  skilful  dentist,  which  should  never  be  neglected. 

715.  The  teeth,  therefore,  do  not  suffer  alone  by  the  violation  of  their 
laws  of  constitution  and  relation.  The  gums  and  salivary  glands,  aa 
well  as  the  mucou  smembrane  of  the  mouth,  the  organ  of  taste,  and  the 
alimentary  canal,  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  injury,  and  react 
npon  the  teeth  and  upon  each  other.  The  gums  become  tender  and 
irritable,  separate  from  the  neck  of  the  teeth,  and  often  become  flaccid 
and  exceedingly  ulcerous.    All  this  hastens  the  destruction  of  the  teeth . 

716.  The  importance  of  the  proper  quantity  and  quality  of  saliva, 
in  order  to  the  healthy  condition  and  functions  of  the  organs  of  the 
mouth  and  the  stomach,  has  been  greatly  overlooked.  We  have  seen 
(426)  that  when  the  food  is  properly  and  thoroughly  masticated  and 
freely  mixed  with  saliva,  it  is  not  only  completely  comminuted  in  the 
mouth,  but  it  also  undergoes  something  of  a  change,  approaching 
towards  the  character  of  chyme ;  and  hence  the  more  completely  aad 
perfectly  the  functions  of  the  mouth  are  performed,  the  more  perfectly 
is  the  food  fitted  for  the  function  of  the  stomach.  Not  only  the  quan- 
tity but  the  quality  of  the  saliva  may  be  exceedingly  varied  by  the 
different  conditions  of  the  salivary  glands,  and  these  conditions  depend 
very  much  on  the  kind  and  degree  of  stimulation  which  induces  their 
secretion ;  and  hence  different  kinds  and  conditions  of  substances  re- 
ceived into  the  mouth,  affect  those  glands  differently,  and  cause  cor- 
respondent variations  in  the  character  of  the  saliva.  The  imperfect 
mastication  and  insalivation  of  the  food  becomes  a  source  of  irritation 
to  the  stomach;  and  all  irritations  of  the  stomach,  from.vf\i«A.<iN^^ 
cause,  react  upon  the  salivary  glands,  greatly  affecting  UioXt  co^^vVAora. 
and  the  character  of  their  secretion ;  and  thus  au  \xii\ica\\Xi^  o^^\\l 

of  Boliva  and  other  oral  secretiona  is  produced,  froia  'wbicVi  XXi^  ^^t^- 
jvoaa  IncrustAtioD  which  gathers  around  the  teetii  \a  ioim^^^  ^^^ 
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thereby  the  guniB  and  teeth  are  irritated  and  diseased.  In  this  manner 
the  saliva  is  sometimes  rendered  so  yicious  that  it  becomes  exceeding!  j 
acrid,  scalding  and  blistering  the  parts  over  which  it  flows,  and  greatlj 
disturbing  the  function  of  the  stomach. 

717.  When,  therefore,  the  laws  of  constitution  and  relation  m  regard 
to  the  teeth  are  precisely  fulfilled  in  kind,  quality,  and  condition  of 
the  food,  and  when  the  teeth  most  perfectly  perform  their  function, 
the  laws  of  relation  in  regard  to  the  gums  and  salivary  glands  are 
obeyed,  and  the  best  quality  and  quantity  of  saliva  is  secreted  for  the 
mie  of  the  system ;  and  when  the  laws  of  constitution  and  relation  in 
regard  to  the  organs  of  the  mouth  are  fulfilled,  then  is  the  masticated 
food  precisely  of  the  nature  and  condition  best  adapted  to  the  consti- 
tution and  functional  powers  of  the  stomach ;  for  there  are,  as  I  have 
itated  (706),  the  most  fixed  and  precise  constitutional  laws  of  relation 
between  .the  teeth  and  the  alimentary  canal ;  so  that  precisely  that 
kind,  quality,  and  condition  of  food  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  con- 
ititutional  nature  and  relations  of  the  teeth,  is  also  best  adapted  to 
the  constitution  and  functionid  powers  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and 
precisely  that  degree  of  mastication  of  the  food  which  the  highest 
welfare  of  the  teeth  requires,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  condi- 
tion and  functional  conduct  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.    If  the  food  is 
imperfectly  masticated  and  too  rapidly  swallowed  into  the  stomach,  it 
becomes  a  serious  cause  of  irritation  to  this  organ,  and  always  tendi 
to  produce  functional  derangement,  not  only  of  the  stomach  itself,  bat, 
by  the  sympathetic  influences  of  the  stomach,  of  all  the  other  organs 
of  the  system  (297) ;  and  when  by  such  or  other  means,  the  functional 
vigor  and  integrity  of  the  stomach  becomes  impaired,  the  imperfectly 
masticated  food,  after  remaining  in  the  gastric  cavity  for  some  hours, 
a  cause  of  irritation  and  aisturbance,  is  frequently  rejected  by  eructa- 
tions, or  permitted  to  pass  in  a  crude  state  into  the  intestinal  tube^ 
where  it  becomes  a  cause  of  serious  and  sometimes  fatal  disturbance, 
producing  flatulence,  colic,  spasms,  convulsions,  and  even  death  (436). 
it  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  to  the  teeth,  but  to 
the  whole  apparatus  of  alimentary  organs,  and  to  the  whole  vital 
economy,  that  the  food  should  be  fully  masticated  and  slowly  swal- 
lowed into  the  stomach ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that,  as  a  general  fact,  the  food  should  be  of  a  kind,  qua- 
lity^ and  condition,  requiring  and  compelling  thorough  masticatios 
and  slow  deglutition. 

718.  Everything  unfriendly  to  the  sound  constitution  and  permanent 
health  of  the  teeth,  is  far  more  efficacious  in  its  pernicious  effects  on 
those  organs  in  childhood,  than  in  later  periods  of  life  (227).    Indeed 
there  is  no  other  period  in  which  the  teeth  are  so  deeply  and  per- 
manently injured  as  they  are  previous  to  their  appearance  above  the 
gums.    It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  development  of  the 
temporary  or  infant  teeth  (323,  324),  the  germs  of  the  permanent  teeth 
Are  /ormed,  and  deposited  in  appropriate  cells  in  the  spongy  substance 
of  ihe  Jaw-bone  (325),  where  they  remain  till  the  general  wants  of  the 
organic  economy  require  that  the  pQxm«).TL^TV.t.  teeth  should  take  the 
piace  of  the  temporary  ones.    Datiiig  lYiva  viYisA^^mo^  'il  ^vil  ^t  seven 
JTears  or  more,  these  germs  partkipaW  m  «\\  X^^<i  «8^^«^^  ^'sfc^^^^      ^ 
tte  B^tem^  and  always  more  ox  leas  vax\.«k\Lft  oi  X\i^  \s^^i\i\^NxtvNa&ssRa 
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• 
ft&d  irritabilitj  of  the  nerves  of  orgiaiiic  life  (225).  From  the  time 
these  g^nns  bejgin  to  be  developed  till  the  teeth  are  completely  formed, 
or  during  the  prosnress  of  second  dentitioD^  every  disturbing  cause  in 
the  organic  domain  strikes  at  the  very  constitution  of  the  teeth,  and 
does  them  an  irreparable  injury,  preparing  them  for  early  disease  and 
decay.  .  ' 

719.  Calomel  and  other  kinds  of  mineral  medicine^  and  in  fact  all 
medicine  which  has  a  general  effect  on  the  system,  is  particularly  in- 
jurious and  often  destructive  to  the  permanent  teeth,  when  taken 
before  those  organs  are  completely  formed.  Everything  in  the  dietetic 
and  other  habits  also,  during  this  period,  which  is  exciting  and  stimu- 
latiug  to  the  system,  producing  feverishness  or  intensity  of  action,  and 
which  is  calculated  to  hasten  on  the  process  of  second  dentition,  neces- 
larily  has  an  unhealthy  effect  on  the  organic  constitution  of  the  teeth, 
and  renders  them  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  those  causes  by 
which  they  are  diseased  and  destroyed.  And  even  after  the  permanent 
teeth  are  completely  developed,  their  vessels  and  nerves  being  con- 
siderably larger,  and  pervading  the  bony  substance  more  extensively 
and  abundantly  in  youth  than  in  later  life  (827),  they  are  much  more  . 
liable  to  deep  organic  injury  and  painful  and  destructive  disease  from 
the  internal  action  of  disturbing  causes,  than  they  are  in  later  periods. 
And  hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  permanent  welfare  of 
the  teeth  as  well  as  of  the  whole  system,  that  the  diet  of  children 
should  be  plain,  simple,  and  unexciting,  and  that  every  proper  measure 
diould  be  taken  to  preserve  the  general  health  of  the  system. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  RELATIONS  OV  THE  SKIN  AND  LUNGS. 

720.  The  primary  organs  of  external  relation,  I  have  said  (688),  are 
the  alimentary  canal,  the  lungs,  and  the  skin.  In  some  animals  the 
skin  is  supposed  to  be  a  principal  organ  of  respiration ;  and  it  has 
also  been  supposed  to  be,  to  some  extent,  an  organ  of  alimentation. 
In  man,  its  powers  of  absorption,  as  an  organ  of  alimentation,  are 
exceedingly  small,  if  indeed  it  can  justly  be  said  to  possess  any  (331). 
As  an  organ  of  respiration,  the  human  skin  is  of  much  importance. 
In  a  healthy  and  vigorous  state,  and  when  not  too  much  confined  by 
clothing,  its  action  on  the  atmosphere  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
lungs  (506) ;  and  hence  there  are  the  same  or  similar  constitutions 
and  functional  laws  of  relation  between  the  skin  and  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  that  there  are  between  the  lungs  and  atmosphere ;  and 
these  I  shall  explain  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  lungs.  As  an 
extended  organ  of  touch,  the  skin  has  constitutional  relations  to  exter- 
nal things,  the  general  principles  of  which  have  already  been  suffi> 
dently  explained  in  speaking  of  the  other  organs  of  sense  (253). 

721.  The  lungs  are  constituted  with  fixed  and  precise  laws  of  rela- 
tion to  the  external  air.  Pure  air,  I  have  said  (463),  when  at  the 
▼ery  point  of  truth  in  its  constitutional  nature,  consists  of  twenty  parts 
in  a  hundred,  by  measure  or  volume,  of  pure  oxygen  gas,  and  eighty 
parts  of  nitrogen  or  azote.  These  are  not  chemicaUy  comXivcv^^  V^fc^^ 
as  oir^gen  and  hydrogen  are  in  water,  but  they  are  tl[ioro\i^\i\'^  TSiV5t«\ 
together,  in  the  proportion  of  one  fifth  part  of  oxygeu  m\.Yv  \ov)it:-Mv>QS^ 

of  azote  /  and  they  are  held  together^  if  the  views  ot  mo^^exw  cXv^mv^V^ 
MPe  correct,  byaesnitiea  peculiar  to  the  atmoapherio  coufet\\.MVvow\  i^^ 
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although  a  given  volame  of  oxygen  is  heavier  th&n  the  same  volama 
of  azote,  and  therefore,  reasoning  a  priori,  we  should  conclude  that 
oxygen,  would  be  much  more  abundant  in  the  lower  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  azote  would  be  much  more  abundant  in  tht 
higher  regions ;  but  the  air  Inrought  from  the  highest  point  of  elevation 
.  to  which  any  human  being  has  yet  ascended,  is  found,  on  analysis, 
to  consist  of  precisely  the  same  qualities  and  proportions  that  the  air 
does  which  is  taken  from  the  lowest  valley.    The  only  explanation 
which  the  present  state  of  science  oan  afford  for  this  interesting  fact 
is,  that  oxygen,  which  in  its  pure  state  is  a  little  heavier  than  the 
.   common  atmosphere,  and  azote,  which  in  its  pure  state  is  a  little 
lighter  or  less  dense  than  the  common  atmosphere,  are  thoroughly 
mixed  together  in  the  proportions  I  have  named,  and  constitute  pore 
atmospheric  air,  not  only  in  the  lowest  valleys,  but  on  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains,  and  at  all  known  altitudes  ;  and  these  substances 
are  held  together  in  those  proportions,  bylaws  of  constitution  peculiar 
to  the  atmospheric  air.    So  that,  if  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  and 
azote  were  set  free,  they  would  at  once  mix  together,  according  to  the 
constitutional  laws  of  atmospheric  air,  in  the  proportion  of  one  volume 
of  oxygen  with  four  of  azote  ;  and  if  there  was  an  excess  of  oxygen,  it 
would  sidk  towards  the  earth,  and  remain  in  its  free  state  until  it 
found  something  to  combine  with ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there 
was  an  excess  of  azote,  it  would  ascend  up.    This*  then,  is  the  consti- 
tational  nature  which  Qod  has  given  to  the  atmospheric  air ;  and  he  has 
given  to  each  and  every  individual  vegetable  and  animal  in  the  whole 
organic  world  a  constitutional  nature  holding  a  fixed  and  precise  rela- 
tion to  the  constitutional  nature  of  pure  air.    The  small  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  the  vapor  which  are  always  found  in  the  atmos- 
phere (468),  need  not  be  taken  into  account. 

722.  The  human  foody,  like  other  animal  bodies  derives  what  may 
properly  be  called  a  portion  of  its  nourishment,  from  the  atmosphere 
(470) ;  and  the  nourishment  is  not  only  essential  to  our  existence,  but 
we  cannot  live  many  minutes  without  a  supply  of  it.  As  a  general 
statement,  the  oxygen  alone  is  the  nutritious  principle  of  the  air  which 
we  breathe  (472),  and  the  azote  is  wholly  innutritious.  Pure  air,  then, 
contains  only  one  part  of  nourishment  for  our  bodies  mixed  with  four 
parts  of  innutritious  substance ;  and  the  lungs  are  obliged  to  receive 
this  air  with  its  large  proportion  of  innutritious  substance,  for  the  sake 
of  receiving  its  small  proportion  of  nutritious  substance,  which  they 
separate  oat  and  appropriate  to  the  nourishment  of  the  f^stem,  by  a 
vital  process  which  may  be  called  pulmonary  digestion  (471). 

723.  Now,  it  may  be  asked,  Why  it  would  not  be  an  excellent  plan 
to  establish  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth  a  vast  multitude  of  large 
chemieal  laboratories  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the  atmosphere, 
and  procuring  as  much  pure  oxygen  or  gas  as  mankind  would  require 
for  their  nourishment,  and  thus  save  the  human  luugs  from  the  very 
Jaboriona  and  wearing  task  of  separating  the  nutritious  principle  of 

the  atmosphere  from  such  a  large  quantity  of  innutritious  matter,  and 
^spei^Ujr  iu  all  cases  of  weak  and  de\ic«Xft\wii^^1    Considering  the 
WP  ^^  mankind  for  concentrated  and  ^\>\m\]L\&\i\\i%  %^^\».\^^^  W.  ^ 
■Md  a  marrei  that  an  enterprise  ot  t\i\ft  toid  \i»a  xivi\.\sftfc\i  \«A«^ 
|.  ftad  no  doubt  it  wo\Udbave\)eftli\onft«viM»,^i  wsi  w^^\s»^ 
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/«ft  their  way  to  such  a  mode  of  pnlmonarj  stimulation.    Bat  Buoh  an 
artificial  preparation  of  air  for  the  hnman  lungs  would  be  ruinous 
to  the  lungs,  and  destructive  to  the  whole  bc^y ;  because  God  has 
organized  man,  and  established  the  laws  of  vital  power  and  action 
witliin  him,  with  the  most  fixed  and  precise  relations  to  the  constitu- 
tional nature  of  atmospheric  air  as  it  is  in  a  natural  and  pure  state. 
He  has  formed  the  lungs  to  receive  and  digest  air  that  is  'composed 
of  four  parts  of  innutritions  matter  and  one  of  nutritious,  and  there- 
fore every  deviation  either  way  from  this  point  of  constitutional  truth 
in  the  character  of  the  lur,  must  necessarily  be  injurious  to  the  lungs, 
and  through  them  to  the  whole  system.    If  we  were  to  breathe  pure 
oxygen  gas  or  air,  there  would  be  greatly  increased  action  in  the 
whole  system,  and  all  the  vital  phenomena  would  be  exceedingly 
enhanced ;  the  lungs  and  other  organs  would  become  inflamed,  and 
the  vital  powers  would  soon  be  completely  exhausted,  and  the  vital  con- 
stitution destroyed.    On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to  breathe  pure 
azote,  we  would  instantly  sufifocate,  because  it  is  wholly  innutritions 
of  itself,  and  therefore  cannot  alone  support  respiration  (465).    Just 
in  proportion  as  the  air  we  breathe  deviates  from  the  constitutional 
truth  of  pure  atmospheric  air  to  an  excess  of  oxygen,  the  vital 
action  and  exhaustion  of  our   system  are  increased,  the  functional 
power  of  the  lungs  is  developed,  and  life  is  abbreviated.    And  just  in 
proportion  as  the  air  we  breathe  deviates  in  the  other  direction  to  an 
excess  of  azote,  the  function  of  respiration  becomes  depressed,  labo- 
rious, and  imperfect,  the  blood  and  all  other  substances  of  the  body 
sufifer  a  commensurate  deterioration  (474),  all   the  functions  in  the 
system  languish,  the  lungs  and  other  organs  lose  their  most  healthy 
tone  and  elasticity,  and  the  whole  system  tends  to  disease  and  decay. 
When  these  deviations  in  either  direction  are  exceedingly  small  at 
first,  and  gradually  increase,  we  may  not  be  sensible  from  immediate 
and  distinctly  marked  manifestations  that  the  air  which  we  breathe 
is  not  best  adapted  to  our  lungs ;  nay,  indeed,  we  may  so  far.  deprave 
our  lungs  that  they  will  prefer  the  presence  of  air  which  is  loaded 
with  the  poisonous  odor  of  tobacco,  to  the  presence  of  pure  air  (287, 
290,  296,  696).    Nevertheless  it  is  most  strictly  true,  that  all  devia- 
tions to  an  excess  either  of  oxygen  or  of  azote,  in  the  air  we  breathe, 
are  commensurately  injurious  to  the  lungs  and  to  the  whole  system. 
VTe  are  therefore  so  organized  in  relation  to  the  constitutional  nature 
of  pure  air,  that  the  innutritions  property  of  the  air  is,  in  its  true  con- 
stitutional proportion,  just  as  important  to  the  permanent  welfare  of 
our  lungs  and  our  whole  system,  as  the  nutritious  property  is.    I 
have  entered  thus  fully  into  the  explanation  of  the  constitutional  laws 
of  relation  between  the  lungs  and  the  atmospheric  air,  mainly  because 
there  is,  in  this  respect,  the  most  perfect  analogy  between  the  lungs 
and  the  alimentary  canal. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  BELATIONS  OF  TUE  ALIMENTABT  CANAL. 

724.  The  human  stomach  with  the  intestinal  tube,  Wiw^  «»K.^ 

(687),  Js  coDstitated  with  the  most  fixed  and  precise  re\«A.\o\i«>  wq^  qtc^."^ 

to  tbe  blood  and  all  the  other  substances  ol  the  "V^ody,  «iiXi^  ^  ^^^ 

otAer  organs  of  the  system,  hut  also  to  those  foreign  ox  ftX'CeitxvaX  ^\i^i- 

0UDce8  designed  by  our  Creator  for  our  alimeut  ^^^S^V    ^^^^^'^ 


•nd  important  relatioiis  between  the  stomach  and  the  teeth  we  ha;fit 
already  contemplated    (715),   and  seen  that  preciaelj  that  kind, 
qnaiitj,  and  condition  of  food  which  are  best  for  the  teeth,  are  best 
for  the  stomach,  aftor  having  been  subjected  to  the  fonction  of  the 
teeth ;  and  that  the  more  p^ectiy  the  function  of  the  teeth  is  per- 
formed, the  better  the  masticated  f»od  is  prepared  for  the  function  of 
the  stomach  (717).    The  stomach,  it  will  be  remembered,  bemdes  the 
mucous  membrane  which  lines  it  on  the  inside  (338),  and  the  perito- 
neal coat  which  euTelopes  it  on  the  outside  (SoO),  has  a  muscular 
ooat  (S47),  of  which  one  set  of  fibres  run  lengthwise  of  the  oigan, 
and  another  set  run  around  it,  at  right  angles  with  the  first,  or  nearij 
BO ;  and  a  third  set  of  oblique  or  spiral  fibres,  continuing  fh>m  the 
OBBophagus,  and  being  distributed  mostly  to  the  large  end  of  the 
organ.    Simply  as  a  digestive  oigan,  the  stomach,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  supplied  from  the  domain  of  organic  life  (231)  with  three 
sets  of  nenres  -(230) :  first,  those  which  belong  to  its  blood-veasdf 
•oncemed  in  nourishing  its  tissues,  and  those  which  belong  to  its 
secreting  and  absorbing  vessels ;  second,  the  nerves  which  oonv^  the 
stimulus  of  motion  firom  the  centre  of  perception  and  action  to  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  organ ;  and  third,  Ihe  nerves  of  organic  sen* 
sibility,  by  which  the  stomach  is  sensible  of  the  presence  and  proper- 
ties of  the  substance  received  into  it  (429). 

725.  Our  infinitely  wise  and  good  Creator,  I  affirm,  has  organised 
men  to  subsist  on  certain  substances,  which  He  had  previously 
created  with  fixed  constitutional  natures  and  properties ;  and,  there- 
fore, Hhere  is  a  perfect  consti'^utional  adaptation  of  our  organs  to 
those'substances,  and  of  those  substances  to  our  organs  (688).  And 
as  God  created  man  to  be  the  lord  of  the  earth,  and  to  occupy  all 
portions  of  it,  he  constituted  him  with  a  wide  range  of  ad;^>tability 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  circumstances  and  conditions  in  which 
he  might  be  placed ;  but  always,  of  neooBsity,  under  this  great  and 
immutable  law,  that  in  proportum  at  mmm  turns  astdefrom  ikt  tmtk  qf 
Ait  luttural  andpeffeet  amtUiutional  adaptation^  and  educaUt  kuutif^  ^ 
mrfiM  of  kit  eonatHutional  adaptabdify^  to  habits,  circunutaM.ee*^  and  caa- 
ditiont  lets  adapted  totkttnUk  of  kis  constitutional  nature^  he  inqHundU 
the  powers  of  that  naturet  and  abbremates  his  existence. 

726.  In  its  constitutional  nature,  every  substance  has  propertiei 
adapted  to  the  end  or  ends  for  which  it  was  created ;  and  this  is 
strictly  true  of  all  substances  designed  for  human  aliment  (690); 
and,  therefore,  the  human  organs  have  capacities  and  powers  perfecu> 
adapted  to  these  properties  (294,  296).  Hence  we  have  organs  wiu 
the  special  sense  of  sight,  adapted  to  the  visual  properties  of  things; 
organs  with  the  special  sense  of  bearing,  adapted  to  the  auditory  pro- 
perties of  things ;  an  organ  with  the  special  sense  of  smell,  adapted 
to  the  olfactory  properties  of  things,  or  to  odors ;  an  organ  with  the 
special  sense  of  taste,  adapted  to  the  gustatory  prcperty  of  things 
(j556)  ;  and  the  sense  of  touch,  adapted  to  the  tangible  propo-tiesof 

ihiags  (242)  ;  and  each  of  ibeae  properties  is  the  natoEal  and  a{^no- 

priaUe  stimnlos  of  the  spedsl  senae  adA^Vfiil  \a  \v.   *CbeEe  organs 

^hieh  I  hare  now  enumerated,  a\\  pei\aiii.  %a  vNUMoi  Y&b^  «3eA  «x%  ^9^ 

^wed  with  aiwmal  senBiblUuea  ^2d2.^  \  X^tkt  ^^  fxc^u^Xi^^Tk^^s^M^ 

9bm  domain  of  organic  liftH  ixe  ^MilA^«\  "v^^  wt^C^saft^asaafisSgste 
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acraall  J  detemdnate  and  equally  specific  in  relation  to  the  properiiei 
of  things  designed  to  be  their  natural  and  appropriate  stimali  (296). 
And  hence,  the  nerves  of  organic  sensibility  belonging  to  the  human 
Btonuich  (724),  in  a  perfectly  normal  and  undepraved  state,  are  en- 
dowed with  a  special  organic  sense  by  which  they,  with  the  most 
perfect  accuracy  and  exquisite  delicacy,  perceive  and  appreciate  the 
specific  alimentary  stimulus  of  every  substance  received  into  the 
gastric  cavity,  and  instantly  convey  the  impression  which  they  receive 
to  the  centre  of  perfection  and  action  (220)  which  presides  over  the 
fimction  of  the  stomach,  and  which  immediately  calls  up  those  powers 
requisite  for  the  performance  of  the  function  of  that  organ,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  stimulus  perceived  (429). 

727.  While  the  stomach  is  preserved  in  a  perfectly  healthy  and  un- 
depraved state,  its  organic  sensibility  enables  it  to  detect  and  appre- 
date  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  both  the  quality  of  the  atimuhut  and 
the  da/ree  of  atirmdation;  and  consequently  enables  it  to  discrimi- 
nate, with  the  same  accuracy,  between  those  substances  which  are  best 
adapted  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  system,  and  those  which  are  per" 
nidous  or  ofifensive,  Or  even  less  adapted  to  the  vital  wants.  When 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  substance  received  into  the  stomach 
are  best  adapted  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  system,  the  stimulation 
of  this  organ  is  sympathetically  diffused  over  the  whoH  system  (297), 
and  the  whole  organic  domain  within  us  rejoices  under  its  healthful  in- 
fluence, and  we  have  an  animal  and  intellectual  and  moral  conscious- 
ness, not  of  a  local  organic  stimulation,  but  of  a  general  buoyancy*  of 
spirits,  and  intellectual  sprightliness,  and  moral  enjoyment  (805) ;  and 
when  any  pernicious  or  offensive  substance  is  introduced  into  the  stom- 
ach, this  organ  in  its  integrity  instantly  detects  its  character,  and  if 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  vital  interests,  promptly  gives  the 
alarm  to  the  whole  organic  domain,  and  when  requisite,  causes  a  mani- 
ft^tation  of  strong  symptoms  in  the  domain  of  animal  life  (300). 

728.  But  this  special  organic  sense  of  the  stomach,  like  the  special 
animal  sense  of  taste  and  smell  (694,  697),  may  be  exceedingly  de- 
praved, and  even  totally  destroyed  ;  so  that  the  stomach  may  become 
not  only  wholly  destitute  of  the  power  to  perceive  and  appreciate  the 
quality  of  the  stimulus  which  acts  upon  it,  and  to  discriminate  between 
those  substances  which  are  salutary  and  those  which  are  pernicious  to 
the  system,  and  thus  be  reduced  to  the  mere  ability  to  appreciate  the 
decree  of  its  stimulation,  but  it  may  even  be  made  to  prefer  those  sub- 
stances which  are  decidedly  pernicious  to  the  vital  interests  ;  because 
in  its  depravity,  it  is  so  adapted  to  the  stimulating  properties  of  those 
substances,  that  it  receives  from  them  the  most  satisfactory  degree  of 
stimulation. 

729.  But  the  stomach,  as  we  have  seen  (298),  is  too  important  an 
organ  in  the  vital  economy,  and  too  ditectly  and  powerfully  related 
to  all  the  other  organs  of  the  system,  to  sink  to  this  state  of  depravity 
alone  (511).  By  direct  sympathetic  irritations,  and  by  the  deteriora- 
tion of  functional  results,  the  whole  system  is  made  to  paicUke  oC  1^<^ 
depravJlT-  of  the  stomach,  and  in  this  state  of  lh\nga,  ftVi\i^\,«kttRfts^Qll>^^ 

most  pemlcjous  character  may  be  habitually  l\itoYiiv  ViAo  \Xi^  ^^aVrv.^ 
»wjr,  and  either  rapidly  or  slowly  destroy  tlie  cona\.\\.vi\.\ou«iL  \j«^«s\ 
the   sjatew,  and    work    out    disease    and    deaJCti    ^\^«\-     *^ 
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and  important  relations  between  the  stomach  and  the  teeth  we  haya 
already  contemplated    (715),    and  seen  that  precisely  that  kind, 
qaality,  and  condition  of  food  which  are  best  for  the  teeth,  are  best 
for  the  stomach,  after  having  been  subjected  to  the  function  of  the 
teeth ;  and  that  the  more  perfectly  the  function  of  the  teeth  is  per- 
formed, the  better  the  masticated  food  is  prepared  for  the  function  of 
the  stomach  (717).    The  stomach,  it  will  be  remembered,  besides  the 
mucous  membrane  which  lines  it  on  the  inside  (388),  and  the  perito- 
neal coat  which  euTelopes  it  on  the  outside  (350) ,  has  a  muscular 
ooat  (347),  of  which  one  set  of  fibres  run  lengthwise  of  the  organ, 
and  another  set  run  around  it,  at  right  angles  with  the  first,  or  nearly 
BO ;  and  a  third  set  of  oblique  or  spiral  fibres,  continuing  from  the 
oesophagus,  and  being  distributed  mostly  to  the  large  end  of  the 
organ.    Simply  as  a  digestive  organ,  the  stomach,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  supplied  from  the  domain  of  organic  life  (231)  with  three 
sets  of  nerves  -(230) :  first,  those  which  belong  to  its  blood- vesseli 
ooncemed  in  nourishing  its  tissues,  and  those  which  belong  to  its 
lecreting  and  absorbing  vessels ;  second,  the  nerves  which  convey  the 
stimulus  of  motion  from  the  centre  of  perception  and  action  to  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  organ ;  and  third,  Ihe  nerves  of  organic  sen* 
sibility,  by  which  the  stomach  is  sensible  of  the  presence  and  proper- 
ties of  the  substance  received  into  it  (429). 

725.  Our  infinitely  wise  and  good  Creator,  I  afSrm,  has  organized 
men  to  subsist  on  certain  substances,  which  He  had  previously 
created  with  fixed  constitutional  natures  and  properties ;  and,  there- 
fore, [there  is  a  perfect  constif.utional  adaptation  of  our  organs  to 
those'substances,  and  of  those  substances  to  our  organs  (688).  And 
as  Gk)d  created  man  to  be  the  lord  of  the  earth,  and  to  occupy  all 
portions  of  it,  he  constituted  him  with  a  wide  range  of  adaptability 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  oircamstances  and  conditions  in  which 
be  might  be  placed ;  but  always,  of  necessity,  under  this  great  and 
immutable  law,  that  in  proportion  (u  man  turns  aside  from  the  truth  of 
hid  natural  and  perfect  constitutional  adaptation,  and  educates  himself  ^ 
virtue  of  his  consHtuHonal  adaptability^  to  habits^  circumstances,  and  con- 
ditions less  adapted  to  the  truth  of  his  constitutional  nature,  he  impairs  aU 
the  powers  of  that  nature,  and  abbreviates  his  existence, 

726.  In  its  constitutional  nature,  every  substance  has  properties 
adapted  to  the  end  or  ends  for  which  it  was  created;  and  this  is 
strictly  true  of  all  substances  designed  for  human  aliment  (690); 
and,  therefore,  the  human  organs  have  capacities  and  powers  perfectk 
adapted  to  these  properties  (294,  296).  Hence  we  have  organs  with 
the  special  sense  of  sight,  adapted  to  the  visual  properties  of  things ; 
organs  with  the  special  sense  of  heating,  adapted  to  the  auditory  pro- 
perties of  things ;  an  organ  with  the  special  sense  of  smell,  adapted 
to  the  olfactory  properties  of  things,  or  to  odors ;  an  organ  with  the 
special  sense  of  taste,  adapted  to  the  gustatory  property  of  things 
(556)  ;  and  the  sense  of  touch,  adapted  to  the  tangible  properties  of 

things  (242)  ;  and  €ach  of  these  properties  is  the  natunal  and  appro- 

priate  stimulus  of  the  special  eeii&e  ^dLaL^\,^dL  \.q  \\..   these  organs 

which  I  h&ve  now  enumerated,  a\\  v^t\.aAii  Xq  aawwil.  YsXa^  ^^^  ^\<ii  <£Skr 

dowed  with  animal  BeQaibUitiea  (2.^^^  \  >aviA.  V\v^  w\Eji.\i^\5fc\«^^w'^\a 

•6«  domain  of  organic  life,  axe  w^<i^^  ^^  wss^vi^\>K^^\S5^^ 
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a^pudl  J  determinate  and  equally  specifio  in  relation  to  the  propertiei 
of  things  designed  to  be  their  natural  and  appropriate  stimuli  (296). 
And  hence,  the  nerves  of  organic  sensibility  belonging  to  the  human 
stomach  (724),  in  a  perfectly  normal  and  undepraved  state,  are  en- 
dowed with  a  special  organic  sense  by  which  they,  with  the  most 
perfect  accuracy  and  exquisite  delicacy,  perceive  and  appreciate  the 
specifio  alimentary  stimulus  of  every  substance  received  into  the 
g^ric  cavity,  and  instantly  convey  the  impression  which  they  receive 
to  the  centre  of  perfection  and  action  (220)  which  presides  over  the 
Amotion  of  the  stomach,  and  which  immediately  calls  up  those  powers 
requisite  for  the  performance  of  the  function  of  that  organ,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  stimulus  perceived  (429). 

727.  While  the  stomach  is  preserved  in  a  perfectly  healthy  and  un- 
depraved state,  its  organic  sensibility  enables  it  to  detect  and  appre- 
date  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  both  the  quality  of  the  atimtdust  and 
the  decree  of  stimulation;  and  consequently  enables  it  to  discrimi- 
nate, with  the  same  accuracy,  between  those  substances  which  are  best 
adapted  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  system,  and  those  which  are  per^ 
nidous  or  offensive,  or  even  less  adapted  to  the  vital  wants.  When 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  substance  received  into  the  stomach 
are  best  adapted  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  system,  the  stimulation 
of  this  organ  is  sympathetically  diffused  over  the  whol'9  system  (297), 
and  the  whole  organic  domain  within  us  rejoices  under  its  healthful  in- 
fluence^ and  we  have  an  animal  and  intellectual  and  moral  conscious- 
ne8&  not  of  a  local  organic  stimulation,  but  of  a  general  buoyancy  of 
spirits,  and  intellectual  sprightliness,  and  moral  enjoyment  (805) ;  and 
when  any  pernicious  or  offensive  substance  is  introduced  into  the  stom- 
adi,  this  organ  in  its  integrity  instantly  detects  its  character,  and  if 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  vital  interests,  promptly  gives  the 
alarm  to  the  whole  organic  domain,  and  when  requisite,  causes  a  mani- 
festation of  strong  symptoms  in  the  domain  of  animal  life  (300). 

728.  But  this  special  organic  sense  of  the  stomach,  like  the  special 
animal  sense  of  taste  and  smell  (694,  697),  may  be  exceedingly  de- 
praved, and  even  totally  destroyed  ;  so  that  the  stomach  may  become 
not  only  wholly  destitute  of  the  power  to  perceive  and  appreciate  the 
quaUtyof  the  stimulus  which  acts  upon  it,  and  to  discriminate  between 
those  substances  which  are  salutary  and  those  which  are  pernicious  to 
the  system,  and  thus  be  reduced  to  the  mere  ability  to  appreciate  the 
degree  of  its  stimulation,  but  it  may  even  be  made  to  prefer  those  sub- 
stances which  are  decidedly  pernicious  to  the  vital  interests  ;  because 
in  its  depravity,  it  is  so  adapted  to  the  stimulating  properties  of  those 
substances,  that  it  receives  from  them  the  most  satisfactory  degree  of 

.    stimiulation. 

729.  But  the  stomach,  as  we  have  seen  (298),  is  too  important  an 
organ  in  the  vital  economy,  and  too  ditectly  and  powerfully  related 
to  all  the  other  organs  of  the  system,  to  sink  to  this  state  of  depravity 
alone  (511).  By  direct  sympathetic  irritations,  and  by  the  deteriora- 
tion of  functional  results,  the  whole  system  is  made  lo  pail^kk^  ot  NX^^ 
depravj^r  of  the  stowacb,  and  in  this  state  of  things,  s\xba\.WiC^%Qll>jEkft 

mo0t  pernicious  character  may  be  habitually  thrown  Vulo  V\ife  ^%a\?n!t 

imrJt^,  and  eitiier  rapidly  or  slowly  destroy  tlie  conalilulioTiaX  ^q>^«k^ 

or  the  Bjatem,  and    work   out    disease    and   deal^    i^-k^N.     i^sA 
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because  the  stomach  has  no  longer  any  power  to  detect  and  appreciate 
the  true  character  of  those  substances,  and  therefore  has  neither  the 
disposition  nor  the  power  to  give  any  alarm  of  danger  to  the  organic 
domain,  but  remains  quiet  and  even  satisfied  with  their  presence, 
while  they  are  perpetrating  their  deeds  of  death,  we,  as  animals  and  as 
intellectual  and  moral  beings,  remain  wholly  unconscious  of  this  state 
of  things,  and  earnestly  contend  for  the  safety  of  our  habits  and  con- 
ditions, on  the  ground  that  our  stomachs  are  satisfied  with  them,  and 
therefore  our  experience  proves  them  to  be  good.  Moreover,  in  this 
general  condition  of  the  system,  the  stomach  not  only  loses  the  power 
to  discriminate  between  good  and  evil,  and  to  give  the  proper  alarm 
when  the  vital  interests  are  in  jeopardy,  but  it  also,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  loses  the  power  of  manifesting  true  and  proper  symptoms 
when  it  is  itself* actually  diseased.  And  it  is  a  most  fearful  fact  as  we 
have  seen  (510),  that  extensive  disease  may  exist  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  gradually  increase  for  a  long  time,  and  even  terminate  in 
death,  without  being  manifested  by  any  of  those  symptoms  which  lead 
either  the  subject  or  the  physician  to  suspect  it.  I  have  found  in  pott 
mortem  examinations,  astonishingly  extensive  disease  pervading  the 
whole  stomach  and  intestines,  of  a  character  which  indicated  a  progress 
of  many  years,  and  yet  the  subject  was  not  during  lU'e  in  the  least 
sensible  of  its  existence. 

780.  This  deeply  interesting  fact  has  been  considered  as  wholly  in- 
explicable upon  any  known  physiological  or  pathological  principles ; 
and  it  is  very  certain  that  those  principles  which  I  have  just  stated  are 
the  only  ones  which  can  afford  a  satisfactory  and  correct  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  in  the  case.  While  the  system  is  in  a  pure  states 
and  the  organs  are  undepraved,  the  alimentary  canal  will  always 
promptly  detect  the  presence  of  any  morbific  or  (Usturbing  cause,  and 
with  perfect  integrity  exhibit  the  most  distinct  and  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  morbid  conditions  and  affections,  or  functional  derangements. 
But  when  the  natural  sensibilities  and  sympathies  of  the  system  have 
been  depraved  and  crippled  by  habitual  violations  of  the  laws  of  con- 
stitution and  relation,  the  alimentary  canal  is  robbed  of  its  power  to 
appreciate  discriminately  the  character  of  such  causes,  and  to  awaken 
such  sympathetic  manifestations  as  distinctly  indicate  its  disturbances 
and  its  diseases ;  and  therefore,  like  an  individual  who  has  been  de- 
prived of  bis  eyes  and  tongue,  it  necessarily  submits  to  the  gradual 
and  continual  encroachments  of  depraving  and  diseasing  causes, 
without  the  power  to  perceive  or  to  tell  what  harms  it,  till  the  accu- 
mulation of  wrongs  becomes  too  great  for  vital  endurance,  and  the 
general  indignation  of  the  system  is  roused  into  an  acute  disease* 
which  either  throws  off  the  oppression,  or  the  vital  powers  sink  under 
the  conflict,  and  death  ensues ;  or  else  the  alimentary  canal,  or  some  t 
other  part  more  debilitated  or' morbidly  predisposed,  becomes  the  seat 
of  slowly  progressing  local  disease.  When  the  lungs,  liver,  or  any 
other  organ  whose  natural  sensibilities  are  less  depraved  than  those  of 
tAe  alimentary  canal,  becomes  the  seat  of  local  chronic  disease,  the 
symptoms  of  such  disease  are  always  \e&B  o\>^mi:^  ^wd  e<\uivocal ;  but 
wliea  the  stom^t^b  and  intestinal  canal  Ywcom^  \Xi^  ««8iw  ^\.  OwLwaa 
fseaee,  not  induced  by  any  one  violent  ca\xfte>\i\A\ii  >^!^^  wJiaX».\i.N.«sw\ 
r-continued  irritationB  almost  umverea^  'm  cwVi  \M^  wA  VsArr^ 
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throngfaoat  the  human  world,  the  depraved  and*crippled  organ  has  no 
power  to  announce  its  difiScuUies  in  distinct  and  unequivocal  symptoms. 

731.  It  is  true  that  symptoms  of  disease  somewhere  within  the  vital 
domain  might  be  detected  by  an  accurate  observer ;  but  these  are  often 
80  purely  sympathetic,  and  so  remote  from  the  real  seat  of  the  disease, 
ana  so  ambiguous  in  their  character,  that  it  is  impossible  to  derive  any 
correct  and  definite  information  from  them.  It  is  true  also,  that  when 
long-continued  abuses  accumulate  oppression  upen  the  system,  till  the 
diseased  organ  can  no  longer  bear  it  quietly,  morbid  sympathies  are 
aroused,  and  all  the  instinctive  energies  of  organic  life  are  sometimes 
thrown  into  a  blind  and  terrible  agony  to  remove  the  oppression ;  and 
in  some  cases,  the  powers  of  animal  life  are  to  a  considerable  extent, 
or  even  totally  involved ;  so  that  spasms,  cramps,  convulsions,  deli- 
rium, and  even  an  entire  suspension  of  animal  life,  result.  But  these 
symptoms,  though  dreadfully  violent,  do  not  by  any  means  distinctly 
indicate  local  disease,  and  still  less  do  they  point  out  the  seat  of  suon 
disease.  Thus,  by  violating  the  constitutional  laws  of  relation  in 
regard  to  the  alimentary  canal,  we  not  only  destroy  its  integrity  in 
health,  but  also  take  away  its  power  to  make  known  its  morbid  condi- 
tions, and  thereby  the  vital  interests  of  our  bodies  are  doubly  endangered. 

732.  It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  for  mankind,  that  very  few  are 
capable  of  discriminating  between  the  natural  and  healthy  sensibili- 
ties of  an  undepraved  stomach,  and  the  morbid  irritability  of  a  de- 
praved stomach;  although  the  distinction,  to  a  properly  enlightened 
mind,  is  very  broad  and  manifest.  The  morbid  irritability  oif  a  de- 
praved stomach  renders  it  exceedingly  capricious  and  peevish,  and 
causes  it  to  reject  or  receive  things  without  any  regard  to  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  vital  economy  ;  the  natural  and  healthy  sensibilities  of 
an  undepraved  stomach,  on  the  other  hand,  cause  it  always,  at  proper 
times,  to  receive  in  proper  quantities  and  conditions,  with  great  satis- 
fiEtction,  those  substances  which  are  adapted  to  the  real  and  true  wants 
of  the  vital  ecouomy,  and  promptly  to  reject,  or  strongly  to  complain 
of,  those  substances  which  are  unfriendly  to  the  vital  interests.  Yet 
most  men  exceedingly  deprecate  the  integrity  of  a  healthy  and  unde- 
praved stomach,  because  it  faithfully  tells  them  when  they  violate  its 
constitutional  laws  of  relation,  and  causes  them  that  distress  as  a 
penalty  of  their  transgression,  which  Grod  in  benevolence  designed  to 
restrain  them  from  those  trespasses  which  are  destructive  to  health 
and  life.  They  call  such  a  stomach  weak  and  out  of  order,  and  greatly 
prefer  one  that  will  receive  all  manner  of  unclean  things  without  any 
resistance  or  complaint ;  and  consequently  they  condemn  as  exceed- 
ingly pernicious  those  habits  of  life  which  restore  the  depraved 
stomach  to  its  natural  and  healthy  sensibilities.  I^hey  are  given  up 
to  strong  delusion,  that  they  may  believe  a  lie,  and  that  they  may 
perish,  because  they  receive  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  but  prefer  the 
pleasure  of  unrighteously  gratifying  their  sensual  appetites. 

733.  In  relation  to  the  digestive  organs  of  the  human  body,  every 
foreign  substance  designed  for  human  aliment,  or  from  wYAc^i  vWYvq^^ 
can  derive  nourhhmeDt,  posBesseSf  in  its  couBtilulioiv^A.  u^Xmy^  ^ 
Btimulating  quality  speciScally  proportionate  in  pow  w  to  \\.^  <\\xa.tkMV'."^ 
if  noarisbmeni.    Some  aabstaaces  are  much  more  nouriatim^  «u\A\^«» 
imulating  than  others;  some  are  much  more  BtlmviVe^\.V]a%  ^^^^  '^'»8^ 
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nourishing ;  and  there  are  also  some  substances  in  nature  which  are 
purely  stimulating,  without  affording  any  nourishment.  These  last, 
of  course,  are  never  to  be  used  as  articles  of  food,  but  used  only,  if  at 
all,  as  remedial  agents,  in  particular  conditions  of  the  system. 

734.  By  the  stimulating  properties  of  those  substances  which  are 
designed  for  our  daily  food,  our  digestive  organs,  in  a  healthy  and  un- 
depraved  state,  are  excited  to  the  performance  of  their  functions  ;  and 
in  being  thus  excited,*  they  always  necessarily  suffer  an  exhaustion  of 
vital  power  and  waste  of  substance  (376)  commensurate  with  the 
degree  and  duration  of  the  excitement.  But  the  replenishing  and 
nourishing  economy  of  the  system  is  continually  carried  on,  to  coun- 
teract these  effects,  and  sustain  the  organs  in  the  regular  performance 
of  their  functions  (393).  Yet  if  the  excitement  is  very  intense,  the 
exhaustion  is  too  rapid  for  the  replenishing  economy,  and  the  organ  is 
proportionably  debilitated  and  prostrated,  and  a  deeper  and  more 
painful  sense  of  exhaustion  is  felt  (608). 

785.  Now  then,  it  is  very  certain  and  very  obvious  that  those  proper 
alimentary  substances  whose  stimulating  power  is  barely  sufficient  to 
excite  a  full  and  healthy  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  digestive 
organs,  in  the  appropriation  of  their  nourishment  to  the  system,  are 
most  conductive  to  the  vital  welfare  of  the  body  in  all  respects,  causing 
all  the  vital  processes  of  assimilation  and  organization  to  be  most  per- 
fectly performed,  without  any  unnecessary  expenditure  of  vital  power, 
and  thus  contributing  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  most  permanent  and 
uniform  health  and  the  greatest  longevity  ;  for  every  degree  of  stimu- 
lating power  beyond  this  necessarily  increases  the  vital  exhaustion, 
without  contributing  in  any  measure  to  the  welfare  of  the  body.  For 
illustration,  suppose  we  have  one  article  of  food  which  contains  fifty 
per  cent,  of  pertiectly  healthy  nourishment  with  fifty  per  cent,  of  stimu- 
lating power,  and  another  article  of  food  containing  thirty-seven  and 
a  half  per  cent,  of  perfectly  healthy  nourishment,  with  sixty-two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  of  stimulating  power ;  and  suppose  that  the  first  article 
contains  stimulating  power  sufficient  to  excite  the  digestive  organs  to  a 
full  and  healthy  performance  of  their  functions  in  appropriating  its 
nourishment  to  the  wants  of  the  system :  then,  by  taking  the  second 
article,  we  should  receive  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nouri^ment, 
twenty-five  per  cent,  more  of  stimulating  power ;  and  the  results 
would  be  these.  The  organs  would  be  proportionably  more  exhausted, 
the  vital  processes  of  assimilation  and  organization  would  be  more  ra-  ' 
pidiy  and  less  perfectly  performed  (684),  health  would  be  less  uniform 
and  secure,  and  life  would  be  shortened.  And  all  these  effects  are 
produced  to  a  yet  more  injurious  extent  by  the  habitual  use  of  the 
pure  stimulants  with  the  nutritious  articles  of  food,  because  in  a 
healthy  state  of  the  organs  they  are  entirely  unnecessary,  and  only 
serve  to  increase  the  exhaustion  of  the  organs  and  to  deteriorate  the 
functional  results;  and  if  by  any  means  the  organs  have  been  reduced 
to  a  state  in  which  they  seem  to  require  something  more  than  the 
natural  stimulus  of  the  food,  to  excVie  them  to  the  performance  of 
their  fuDctiona^  then  are  they  really  so  m\n:\i  V\ve\ft?fe«^A^  \.Q\i^"«>.\  ih« 
f^ion  of  the  pare  stimulants,  and8omvvc^\\\e\e«^'&Ok«^^^^^^^'^^.^^«!^^^^ 
tbeir  functions  with  integrity ;  and  U\e  conaw^M^ticftV^  '^^^J^Vs  ^^>^^ 
i  •foo,  but  irritation  and  debility,  and  \.\iedeveVo^m^ti\.ol  ^vsfc^^  V^VSS^. 
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786.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  important  laws  of  the  vital 
economy,  that  that  aliment  which  is  most  perfectly  assimilated  and  in- 
corporated by  the  vital  functions,  with  the  least  expence  of  vital  power, 
is  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  system,  and  most  condactive  to 
health  and  long  life  (634),  and  to  the  highest  and  best  condition  of 
human  nature  in  all  respects. 

737.  Like  the  atmospheric  air  (721),  all  those  substances  in  nature 
designed  for  human  aliment,  are  composed  of  certain  proportions  of 
nutritious  and  innutritious  matter ;  and  the  alimentary  canal,  iilce  the 
lungs  (722),  is  constituted  with  determinate  relations  to  the  constitu- 
tional nature  of  alimentary  substances  in  this  respect.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  stomach,  like  the  lungs,  is  constituted  to  receive  natural  sub- 
stances containing  precisely  one  volume  of  nutritions,  with  four 
volumes  of  innutritious  matter,  but  that  the  stomach  and  intestines 
are,  like  the  luugs,  really  and  truly  constituted  to  receive  substances 
composed  of  both  nutritious  and  innutritious  matter  (428) ;  and  that 
there  is  somewhere  a  point  of  truth  in  the  proportions  best  adapted  to 
the  constitution  and  functional  powers  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
the  vital  welfare  of  the  whole  system ;  and  that  so  far  as  we  vary 
fh)m  this  point  of  truth,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  proportion 
of  the  nutritious  to  the  innutritious  matter  of  our  food,  we  do,  as  a 
general  fact,  injure  the  alimentary  canal,  and  through  it  the  whole 
body.  And  it  ia  very  certain  that  too  great  a  proportion  of  nutritious 
matter  in  our  food  is  little  less  dangerous  to  our  digestive  organs,  and 
to  the  vital  interests  generally,  than  too  small  a  proportion.  If  the 
human  stomach  had  been  d&iigned  to  receive  only  nutritious  matter, 
the  intestinal  tube  would  be  an  unnecessary  appendage  to  it.  But 
every  thing  in  the  anatomical  structure  and  physiological  powers  of 
the  alimentary  canal  clearly  and  fully  demonstrates  that  it  is  con- 
stituted with  wise  and  determinate  relations  to  natural  alimentary 
substances  composed  of  nutritious  and  innutritious  matter,  and  all 
experience  corroborates  this  demonstration.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
alimentary  canal  to  receive  these  substances,  at  proper  times  and  in 
proper  quantities,  after  they  have  been  thoroughly  masticated  and  in- 
salivated in  the  mouth,  and  completely  to  dissolve  them  or  separate 
their  nutritious  from  their  innutritious  matter,  and  convert  the  nutri- 
tious matter  into  chyme  (428),  and  present  this  to  the  absorbing 
mouths  of  the  lacteals,  and  then  to  remove  the  fecal  or  innutritious 
residuum  from  the  organic  domain  (446). 

788.  If,  therefore,  instead  of  supplying  the  alimentary  organs  with 
food  composed  of  due  proportions  of  nutritious  and  innutrious  matter, 
we  artificially  separate  the  nutritious  from  the  innutritious  (728),  and 
supply  the  alimentary  organs  only  with  the  concentrated  nutritious 
matter,  we  shall  soon  destroy  the  functional  powers  of  the  organ, 
break  down  the  general  function  of  nutrition,  and  cause  atrophy  and 
death.     Many  experiments  have  been  made  by  Magendie  and  other 
distinguished  physiologists  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  doctrine ; 
and  notwithstanding  there  has  been  abundance  oli  \ViWifS^^fs^^\fi:i^\Si. 
the  mode  of  the  experiments  and  in  the  reaaonVii^  lLO\itL^«i  wi^«a^> 
jet  the  general  resuUa  fully  corroborate  the  a  priori  pVi^%\\i«X'tfe^s»^^'Ei^^ 
wMch  I  have  just  presented.    If  ageudie  found  l^iit  dooa  ^e^  oxv  ^\).^«a 
and  distilled  water  began  to  droop  in  a  fe\r  d«ja,  Wid  «,\^\s«iV^  ^ 
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become  more  and  more  emaciated  and  weak,  and  finallj  became  dis- 
eased with  ulcers,  and  died  in  about  a  month.  Similar  experiments 
were  made  with  olive  oil,  gum  Arabic,  batter,  superfine  flour  bread, 
and  some  other  articles,  each  given  separately  and  exclusively,  with 
water,  to  different  dogs ;  and  the  results  were  nearly  identical  in  all 
the  cases';  the  dogs  soon  began  to  droop,  their  appetites  became  im- 
paired, and  they  became  extremely  emaciated,  and  died  in  little  more 
than  a  month.  Led  away  by  the  ruling  propensity,  so  common  among 
the  modem  physiologists,  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  tiie 
vital  domain  upon  chemical  principles  (151),  Magendie  conjectured 
that  these  effects  were  caused  by  the  want  of  azote  in  the  substances 
on  which  the  dogs  were  fed ;  but  we  have  seen  (455)  that  such  con- 
jectures are  not  sustained  by  any  correct  principles  in  physiological 
science.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  chemistry  in  the  least  possible 
degree  to  ascertain  what  substances  the  alimentary  organs  of  the 
living  animal  body  require  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  nor  from 
what  chemical  elements  the  organic  elements  are  formed,  nor  with 
what  laws  of  arrangement  they  are  constituted  (122).  Other  physio- 
Ic^ts,  by  similar  experiments  and  results,  have  been  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  YAMiVTY  of  alimeiU  is  essential  to  animal  existence  and 
health.  This,  however,  though  it  may  be  true  of  some  particular 
animals,  cannot  be  asserted  as  a  general  law. 

739.  But  it  is  a  general  law,  established  in  the  constitutional  nature 
of  things,  and  extending  at  least  to  all  the  vertebrated  animals,  that 
alimtntaiy  substances  composed  of  both  nutritious  and  innutritions 
matter  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  functional  powers  of  the  alimentary 
organs,  and  therefore  essential  to  animal  life  and  health.  Some  spe- 
cies of  animals  require  a  greater  proportion  of  innutritions  matter  in 
their  food  than  others,  but  all  require  some.  This  great  phjrsiologicsl 
law  solves  all  the  phenomena  of  Magendie's  experiments,  without  the 
help  of  chemical  science,  and  all  correct  experiments  of  the  kind  fully 
confirm  its  truth.  Thus,  if  dogs  be  fed  on  sugar  and  water,  they  will 
die,  in  the  manner  I  have  stated ;  but  if  a  considerable  proportion  of 
saw-dust  be  mixed  with  the  sugar,  they  will  not  die,  but  they  will 
thrive  and  do  well,  although  they  are  naturally  carnivorous  animals. 
If  dogs  be  fed  on  superfine  wheat-flour  bread  and  water,  they  will  die 
in  alK>nt  seven  weeks ;  but  if  they  be  fed  on  bread  made  of  the  whole 
natural  substance  of  the  wheat,  or  on  unbolted  wheat-meal  bread  and 
water,  they  will  live  and  do  well.  An  ass  fed  on  rice  will  die  in  about 
fifteen  days,  but  if  a  large  quantity  of  cut  straw  be  mixed  with  the 
rice,  he  will  thrive  on  it.  Horses  fed  exclusively  on  meal  or  grain 
will  die  in  a  short  time ;  but  mix  their  meal  or  grain  with  a  suitable 
proportion  of  cut  straw  or  wood  t-havings,  and  they  will  thrive  and 
become  fat.  And  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  if  horses  be  fed  on  grain 
alone,  with  water,  for  a  number  of  days,  they  will  instinctively  gnaw 
the  boards,  or  whatever  woody  substance  is  within  their  reach. 
Tbe  following  interesting  statements  are  of  the  most  imquestionable 
Butbority,  and  may  be  relied  on  with  the  utmost  confidence. 

T40.  Aboat  forty  years  since,  Caplam  io«vai^  ^V3^«>«>^y  sailed  from 
9p»ton  with  a  deck  load  of  tovsea,  ^ot  Wifc\^^?x\^^\^.  "tv^vj^V^ 
■te  oni  but  A  few  days,  wbenasevexe  «a\^  e^m^  ^^^  "«vxv^  ;»st^ 
M  their  Jiajv  Md  dwve  ihcm  t.  touai^«i>NA^^v*^»^^^^^^^.^^^^ 
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conrse.  There  waa^  plenty  of  grain  below  the  hatches,  and  Captain 
i  Hassev  was  obliged  to  feed  his  horses  entirely  on  grain.  For  a  few 
days  the  horses  seemed  to  do  tolerably  well,  and  then  they  began  to 
droop,  and  lose  their  appetite,  and  languish,  and  finally  they  began  to 
die  one  after  another,  rapidly ;  and  Captain  Hnssey  was  apprehensive 
that  he  should  lose  all  he  had  on  board  before  he  got  into  port.  In 
this  emergencnr,  seeing  the  horses  eagerly  gnawing  the  scantling  and 
spars  within  their  reach,  he  ordered  his  hands  to  take  a  drawing  knife 
and  shave  up  a  quantity  of  stave  timber  which  he  had  on  board,  and 
g^ve  the  shavings  to  the  horses  with  their  grain.  The  horses  devoured 
these  shavings  with  greediness,  and  soon  began  to  recover  their  health 
and  spirits,  and  no  more  of  them  died,  bat  they  all  continued  ta 
improve  till  they  got  into  port. 

741.  « About  thirty  years  ago,'  says  Governor  THlliam  King,  of 
Maine,  *  I  went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  during  my  voyage  became 
acquainted  with  the  following  fact,  which  may  be  relied  on  as  strictly 
tme.  ^  A  vessel  f^om  New  England,  with  a  deck  load  of  horses,  bound 
to  the  West  Indies,  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  gale,;  which  swept 
away  all  the  hay  on  board,  and  carried  away  the  masts.'  The  captain 
was  obliged  to  feed  his  horses  on  corn.  After  a  while  they  began  to 
droop  and  to  lose  their  appetite,  and  at  length  wholly  refused  to  eat 
their  grain,  and  began  to  gnaw  the  scantlings  and  spars  within  their 
reach,!  and  to  bite  at  the  men,  and  everything  else  that  came  in  their 
way.  The  captain  threw  pieces  of  wood  before  them,  which  they 
immediately  began  to  eat.  After  this,  he  regularly  supplied  them 
with  a  quantity  of  cedar  shingles,  which  they  eagerly  ate  as  they 
would  hay,  and  soon  recovered  their  appetite  for  their  grain,  and 
improved  in  health  and  sprightliness,  and  continued  to  do  well  on 
their  food  of  corn  and  cedar  shingles,  till  they  got  into  port.' 

742.  *  About  the  first  of  December,  1800,*  says  Capt.  John  Mathews^ 
of  Maine,  ^  I  left  Bath,  in  the  schooner  Betsey,  with  a  deck  load  of 
cows,  oxen,  hordes,  and  one  mule.  Expecting  to  have  a  short  passage, 
I  took  but  little  hay ;  when  we  had  been  out  several  days,  a  gule  camo 
on  which  swept  away  most  of  our  hay,  and  drove  us  far  out  of  our 
course,  that  we  were  fourteen  days  without  hay  before  we  made  the 
Island  of  Bermuda.  We  had  plenty  of  corn  and  potatoes  on  board, 
with  which  we  fed  our  stock.  H After  three  or  four  days,  the  stock  all 
began  to  be  indisposed,  and  to  droop  and  to  be  unwilling  to  eat  the 
food  we  gave  them ;  and  they  seemed  to  be  very  uneasy,  and  to  crave 
•omething  which  they  had  not ;  and  the  mule  began  to  gnaw  a  spruce 
spar  which  lay  before  him.  This  suggested  to  me  the  thought  that  my 
stock  all  required  more  woody  matter  with  their  food,  and  I  imme- 
diately caused  some  spruce  and  oak  spars  to  be  shaved  up  with  a 
drawing  knife,  and  gave  the  shavings  to  the  stock.  All  the  young 
cattle  and  horses  and  the  mule  ate  these  shavings  greedily,  and  were 
very  soon  improved  in  their  health,  and  continued  to  do  well  the 
remaining  part  of  the  voyage.  The  mule  ate  them  more  freely  than 
any  other  animal  on  board,  and  he  improved  moEl.  \tL^'efe^\sL^^«ik 
quite  plump  and  sleek  when  we  arrived  in  port.    Som^  ol  \Jti<ft  OAsst 

cattle  undboraea  would  not  eat  the  shavings,  and  e^ct'j  ot^ft  ^V  >iJftRSA 

retarnjngfromBonavista,  one  of  the  Cape  deYexeLl«\w^^^\i^^^«6* 
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several  goats  with  me.  Having  do  h^j  oii  board,  I  fed  them  with 
g^in  and  shavings.  They  came  every  day  as  regularly  for  their 
■havings  as  they  did  for  their  grain,  and  ate  them  as  greedily/  * 

743.  *'  Some  years  since/  says  William  Richardson,  Esq.,  of  Bath, 
Maine,  *  I  spent  a  number  of  weeks  on  the  island  of  Bermuda,  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  family  with  which  I  boarded  had  a  cow,  which  they 
kept  almost  entirely  on  grain.  I  used  to  go  nearly  every  day  regularly 
into  a  ship-yard  that  was  near  the  house,  and  sit  there  by  the  hour  ; 
and  I  invariably  observed  that  the  cow  would  come  every  day,  and  eat 
freely  and  even  greedily  of  the  shavings  in  the  yard.  At  the  time  I  could 
not  well  account  for  this,  but  supposed  she  ate  them  to  satisfy  hunger, 
hat  I  am  now  convinced  that  she  instinctively  took  this  method  of 
supplying  herself  with  a  due  proportion  of  innutritious  substance, 
the  grain  on  which  she  was  fed  being  a  too  concentrated  form  of  food 
for  her  organs.*  Innumerable  facts  of  this  kind  might  be  collected* 
both  in  regard  to  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  animals:  and  the 
whole  history  of  the  human  species,  in  civilized  life  at  least,  is  replete 
with  demonstrations  of  the  same  great  physiological  principle. 

744.  Children  whose  food  for  a  considerable  time  consists  of  super- 
fine flour  bread  and  other  concentrated  substances,  such  as  sugar, 
batter,  etc.,  generally  become  weak  and  sickly,  and  are  often  covered 
with  sores,  and  perhaps  become  afflicted  with  scrofulous  diseases ; 
and  hence  some  physicians  who  have  writt^  on  the  diet  of  children, 
have  spoken  in  severe  terms  against  confining  children  to  an  exclii- 
idvely  vegetable  diet ;  but  if  a  child  be  put  upon  a  diet  of  good  bread 
made  of  unbolted  wheat  meal,  with  milk  and  water  or  pure  soft 
water  for  drink,  and  be  allowed  to  indulge  pretty  freely  in  the  use  of 
good  fruits  in  their  season,  none  of  the  evils  which  result  from  con- 
centrated forms  of  aliment,  or  which  are  attributed  to  vegetable  diet, 
will  be  experienced,  but  the  child,  if  in  other  respects  properly  treated 

(1255),  will  be  healthy  and  robust  and  sprightly. 

745.  I  have  been  informed  by  old  whalemen,  that  they  had  long 
observed,  and  that  it  is  a  common  remark  among  them,  that  during 
their  long  voyages,  the  coarser  their  bread  the  better  their  health.  *  I 
have  followed  the  seas  for  thirty-five  years,'  said  a  very  intelligent  sea- 
captain  to  me  a  few  years  since,  *  and  have  been  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  globe,  and  I  have  always  found  that  the  coarsest  pilot  bread, 
which  contained  a  considerable  proportion  of  bran,  is  decidedly  the 
healthiest  for  my  men.*  '  I  am  convinced  from  my  own  experience,' 
says  another  gentleman  of  the  same  calling, '  that  bread  made  of  the 
anbolted  wheat-meal,  is  far  more  wholesome  than  that  made  of  the 
best  superfine  flour,  the  latter  always  tending  to  produce  costiveness.' 
Captain  Benjamin  DezteK  in  the  ship  Isis,  belonging  to  Providence, 
B.  I.,  arrived  ftom  China  in  Dec.  1804.  He  had  been  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  days  on  the  passage.  The  sea-bread  which  consti- 
tuted the  principal  article  of  food  for  his  hands,  was  made  of  the  best 
guperhne  flour.    He  had  not  been  long  at  sea  before  his  hands  began 

k>  complaia  of  laagor,  loss  of  appetite,  and  debility ;  these  difficulties 

eontinaed  to  increase  during  the  whole  voja^^^,  wA^e^^tal  of  the  hands 

died  on  the  passage  of  debility  and  VnwiVWoiv.   Ts\^  ^v^^^  q\^>^!^ 

*o  come  to  anchor  about  thirty  miles  \>e\oNf  l!toV\to^a^^%^^^xvsi!^v^^ 

tte  debilitj  of  the  hands  on  boaid,  tYi«.i  V.^«5  ^«^  ^'^  ^^^  ^«^  ^^^ 
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■hip  under  waj  again ;  and  the  owners  were  under  the  necesBity  of 
sending  men  down  from  Providence  to  work  her  up.  When  she  arrived, 
the  owners  asked  Captain  Dexter  what  was  the  cause  of  the  sickness 
of  his  hands.    He  replied,  *  the  bread  was  too  good.' 

746.  The  eccentric  Dr.  Starb:,  of  England,  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
his  life  by  dietetic  experiments  on  himself,  and  his  ca»e  is  commonly 
but  very  erroneously  adduced  to  prove  that  too  great  a  simplicity  in 
diet  is  not  conducive  1.0  the  health  of  the  body,  but  that  in  man  a 
mixture  and  variety  of  food  are  not  only  consistent  with  health  and 
rigor,  but  indispensably  necessary  to  both.    Never  was  anything  more 
whimsical  and  capricious,  however,  than  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Stark. 
It  is  said  that  they  were  undertsiken  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John 
Pringle  and  Dr.  Franklin.    The  proposed  ol:ject  of  the  experiments 
was  to  prove  that  Apleaaant  and  varied  diet  is  equally  conducive  to 
health,  with  a  more  stiict  and  simple  one ;  yet  most  of  the  dishes  which 
he  ate  during  the  experiments  were  neither  natural,  pleasant,  nor 
simple,  but  exceedingly  disagreeable  compounds  of  concentrated  sub- 
stances. He  began  with  fine  flour  bread  and  water ;  from  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  bread,  water,  and  sugar ;  then  to  bread,  water,  and  oil  of  olives ; 
then  to  bread,  water,  and  milk ;  afterwards  he  tried  bread  and  water, 
with  roasted  goose ;  then  bread  and  water,  with  boiled  beef ;  then 
stewed  lean  of  beef,  with  gravy ;  then  oil  of  suet,  and  water ;  then  flour, 
oil  of  suet,  water,  and  salt ;  then  flour,  water,  and  salt ;  then  bread 
and  fkt  of  bacon  ham ;  then  infusion  of  tea  with  sugar ;  then  bread  or 
flour  with  honey,  and  an  infusion  of  rosemary.    A  number  of  other 
dishes  equally  disagreeable  with  these,  and  some  of  them  even  more 
■o,  were  successively  tried.    These  experiments  were  commenced  in 
July,  1769,  and  prosecuted  with  great  zeal.     He  began  them  in  good 
health  and  vigor,  his  body  weighing  a  hundred  and  seventy-one  pounds. 
His  health  soon  began  to  decline,  and  although  it  varied,  it  was  seldom 
if  ever  good  afterwards.    In  a  very  short  time  from  the  commencement, 
the  weight  of  his  body  was  reduced  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds 
eight  ounces,  and  though  some  kinds  of  his  food  increased  it,  by  much 
the  greater  part  of  what  he  used  had  a  contrary  effect ;  and  he  con- 
tinue, on  the  whole,  to  decrease,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  after  the  suffering  of  much  uneasiness,  Feb.  23d,  1770,  having 
spent  nine  months  in  the  experiments.    *  His  friend  and  biographer. 
Dr.  Smyth,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  his  character  and 
disposition,  thinks  that  other  causes,  particularly  chagrin  and  dis- 
appointment, had  no  small  share  in  hastening  his  death.    He  was 
l)orn  in  Manchester,  England,  July  1740,  and  died  Feb.,  1770,  aged 
twenty-nine  years  and  seven  months.' 

747.  Here,  then,  is  a  course  of  experiments,  undertaken  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  proving  that  a  plecuant  and  varied  diet  is  equally 
conducive  to  health  with  a  more  strict  and  simple  one ;  and  the 
individual,  in  the  violation  of  all  correct  physiological    principles, 
changes  often  from  one  improper  kind  of  food  to  another,  and  in  the 
course  of  nine  months,  runs  through  a  very  great  variety  of  di8hes^ 
nearly  every  one  of  which  is  a  compound  of  concenliaXei^  %\^%Vd.T\K»^ 
jujd  iinally  dies  of  disappointment  and  chagrin,  and  \iioVL&Ti  town 
digeBtivepowers ;  andyei  tAis  notable  case  is  quoted  iJkino%V\lLm^ct^*J^l 
>^  phyaiologistB  ADd  writers  oa  diet,  and  e^ec^r^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^"^^ 
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heard  of  it,  to  prove  directly  the  dbntrary  of  what  it  was  designed  to 
prove,  and  of  what  in  reality  it  does  prove.  Had  Dr.  Stark  flourished, 
and  enjoyed  good  health,  and  lived  to  old  age,  on  his  varied  diet  of 
compound  concentrated  substances,  then  his  case  might  with  some 
plausibility  have  been  adduced  to  show  that  man  requires  a  varied 
diet,  and  that  compound  dishes  of  concentrated  substances  are  favor- 
able to  human  health  and  longevity  ;  but  as  the  case  is,  it  only  goes 
to  prove  that  concentrated  alimentary  substances,  however  varied,  are 
destructive  to  health  and  life,  and  it  might  with  much  propriety  be 
urged  against  too  great  a  variety  of  food,  and  in  favor  of  simplicity. 
Surely  then,  this  is  one  of  the  last  cases  that  enlightened  physiologists 
should  cite  to  prove  that  a  plain,  simple,  and  natural  diet  is  not 
best  for  man ;  and  men  of  scientific  pretensions  should  be  slow  to 
advance  such  opinions,  when  the  world  is  full  of  demonstrations  to 
the  contrary.  I  have  known  maay  individuals  subsist  for  years  oa 
coarse,  unbolted  wheat-meal  bread  and  water  alone,  and  not  only  im- 
prove in  health,  but  become  remarkably  vigorous  and  robust.  And  I 
am  bold  to  affirm  that  no  human  being  ever  injured  his  health  nor 
shortened  his  life  by  a  plain  and  simple  diet,  the  kind  and  condition 
of  which  were  adapted  to  the  physiological  laws  of  his  alimentary 
otgans. 

748.  Debility,  sluggishness,  constipation,  obstructions,  and  morbid 
irritability  of  the  alimentary  canal,  have  been  among  the  principal 
roots  of  both  chronic  and  acute  disease  in  civic  life  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  all  periods  of  time ;  and  concentrated  forms  of  food, 
compound  preparations,  irritating  stimuli,  and  excess  in  quantity, 
have  been  among  the  principal  causes  of  these  difficulties. 

749.  The  healthfulness  and  integrity  of  the  digestive  function  of  the 
stomach,  we  have  seen  (444),  depend  principally  on  three  things :  1st, 
healthy  and  vigorous  nervous  power ;  2d,  healthy  secretion ;  and  3d,  ^ 
healthy  and  vigorous  muscular  action.  The  absence  of  either  of  these  * 
will  prevent  digestion.  If  the  nervous  power  is  impaired,  the  gastric  se- 
cretion is  deteriorated,  and  the  muscular  contractility  is  diminished,  and 
the  function  of  the  organ  languishes ;  and  if  the  muscular  contractility 
is  impaired,  the  nervous  power  is  diminished,  and  the  function  Ian* 
guishes ;  and  if  either  the  nervous  or  the  muscular  tissue  is  destroyed, 
the  function  of  the  organ  is  entirely  abolished.  The  destruction  of  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  human  stomach  as  effectually  destroys  digestion 
as  the  destruction  of  the  nervous  tissue  (437).  So  muVhally  and  directly 
are  the  tissues  of  an  organ  dependent  on  each  other,  and  the  func- 
tional power  and  integrity  of  the  organ  on  the  health  of  all  its  tissues. 
And  we  have  seen  (348),  that  certain  kinds  and  conditions  of  food,  if 
long  used,  will  almost  wholly  obliterate  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach,  and  other  kinds  and  conditions  will  largely  increase  tha 
development  of  that  coat. 

750.  The  healthy  excitement  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  nervous 
and  muscnlar  tissues  of  the  alimentary  canal,  requires  the  presence  of 

ii^^ted  food  wMch  in  its  nature  and  condition  is  adapted  to  the  anato- 
mical  structure  and  physiological  po^f^tu  ol  \^i^  ^\.Q\£kA.^\i^\^^  vzLtestinal 
*abe;  and,  therefore,  if  thenutrU\o\lapT\^Ld^\«aol^^i^«!i\^^\^at\«^ 
^^ocea  iateaded  for  our  food  be  BeparaXed  o\A  \ii  M\hS^wi^.\afiasA>«».^ 
iJatbeir  concentrated  forma*  tlie  iwif^  olx^\«^^wiVsix^sBa\\aXto 
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leetb,  gams,  organ  of  taste,  salivary  glands,  sion^ach,  and  intestines, 
will  be  violated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  disorder  the  functions  of  these 
organs  (706)  ;  and  if  persevered  in,  will,  by  slow  degrees,  impair  tlieir 
functional  powers,  and  finally  disease  and  destroy  the  organs  them- 
selves. The  teeth  will  become  diseased  and  painful,  and  will  decay 
(509) ;  the  gums  will  become  soft  and  relaxed  and  tender  and  perhaps 
ulcerous.  The  salivary  glands  will  become  unhealthy,  and  the  saliva 
will  be  greatly  deteriorated  in  quality;  the  nervous  apd  muscular 
powers  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  will  be  much  impaired ;  the  pro- 
cesses of  assimilation  and  nutrition  will  be  less  and  less  perfectly 
performed;  emaciation,  general  debility,  and  disease  will  ensue;  and 
suffering  and  premature  death  will  be  the  final  result. 

761.  The  innutritions  properties  combined  with  the  nutritious  prin- 
ciples in  those  natural  substances  designed  by  our  Creator  for  our 
food  are,  therefore,  indispensably  necessary,  in  order  to  excite  and 
keep  up  the  healthy  action  of  those  powers  of  the  organs  which  were 
established  with  direct  and  fixed  relation  to  such  properties  in  our 
aliment,  and  which  are  so  associated  with  other  important  powers  of 
the  organs  and  of  the  system,  that  on  the  healthy  condition  and  action 
of  the  one  depend  the  healthy  condition  and  action  of  the  other.  So 
that  the  general  health  and  vigor  of  the  organ  and  integrity  of  its 
function  depend  upon  the  healthy  and  vigorous  condition  and  action 
of  each  and  all  its  powers ;  and,  consequently,  though  the  innutri- 
tions substances  themselves  afl'ord  no  nourishment  to  the  system,  yet 
they  keep  up  that  general  health  and  energy  and  activity  of  the  organs 
necessary  for  the  healthy  digestion,  assimilation,  and  organization  of 
the  nutritious  properties,  and  therefore  without  them,  or  some  good 
substitute  for  them,  the  energy  and  activity  of  the  organs  will  in- 
evitably become  impaired,  and  their  functions  will  soon  become  dis- 
ordered, and  the  organs  diseased  and  destroyed. 

752.  It  is  contended  by  some,  that  as  the  ultimate  elements  of  all 
substances  from  which  the  human  body  can  derive  nourishment   are 
nearly  the  same,  and  as  the  chyle  formed  from  each  and  all  of  the 
different  substances  is  so  nearly  identical  in  character  that  scarcely 
any  appreciable  difference  can  be  detected  by  the  most  careful  analysis, 
it  certainly  can  be  of  little  importance  what  substances  we  use  for  food, 
so  that  they  contain  sufficient  nutrient  matter  to  answer  the  demands 
of  the  vital  economy.     But  this  reasoning,  though  it  may  seem  plau- 
sible to  some,  is  wholly  fallacious  and  absurd.     It  loses  sight  entirely 
of  the  grand  and  essential  distinction  between  the  processes  of  organic 
vital  function,  and  those  of  inorganic  chemistry,  and  assumes  that  the 
laws  which  govern  the  vital  processes  are  the  same  as  those  which 
govern  the  processes  of  inorganic  chemistry.     It  is  true  that  the  ulti- 
mate  elements    of  all  vegetable  and  animal  substances  are  nearly 
the  same,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  ultimate  elements  of  both  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  substances  are  the  same  as  the  ultimate  elements  of  nil 
inorganic  substances.    But  can  any  inorganic  compowxvvi  ot  Q>7.^w'tiw^ 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  azote,  be  made  to  answer  as  a.  «\x>o?\.\\\\\^  l<:>^ 
aaimal  or  vegetable  food  ?    Ceiidin  \j  not !     And  lYie  Yea5.ot\.  \9.  ^^ \^^xvV\^ 
not  because  any  particular  chemicsA  character  or  pvoperV^  \?»  nnww'Cwv^ 
in  such  a  compound,  but  because  such  a  compound  \\aft  noV  XXi'ii  eow'r^N 
iutwnal  nature  which  adapta  it  to  the  constltuti«)ua\  iia\.uxe  ^x^a  ^mv^ 
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tional  powers  of  the  lining  animal  organs.  Tet  if  cbemistly,  from  ber 
own  exclusive  knowledge,  derived  trom  the  analysis  of  organic  and 
inorganic  substances,  were  to  order  the  diet  of  man,  she  would  be  quite 
as  likely  to  give  us  a  yarietj  of  mineral  substances  for  our  daily  bread, 
as  she  would  to  give  us  vegetable  and  animal  substances  (455).  For 
it  is  impossible  for  chemistry  to  tell,  from  a  priori  reasoning,  why  a 
piece  of  quartz  or  feldspar  will  not  digest  as  well  in  the  human  stom- 
nch«  and  afford  the  body  as  much  nourishment,  as  a  piece  of  Mesh  or 
bread  of  the  same  weight.  But  after  the  chemist  has  learned  from 
physiology  what  stibittances  will,  and  what  will  not,  nourish  the  human 
body,  he  may  then,  by  resolving  the  bodies  containing  nourishment  into 
tlieii'  organic  elemenfs  (122,  123),  be  able  to  distinguish  between  those 
bodies  which  contain  nourishment  and  those  which  do  not,  and  in 
what  proportions  the  nutrient  principles  exist  in  particular  bodies ;  and, 
in  this  limited  sphere,  chemistry  is  certainly  useful  to  physiology. 
But  the  moment  the  chemist  goes  beyond  the  organic  elements,  and 
pushes  his  analysis  to  the  ultimate  chemical  elements,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  to  the  experimental  elements  of  inorganic  chemistry,  he 
leaves  physiology  behind,  and  is  no  longer  serviceable  to  that 
science. 

753.  Physiological  fiiet  has  taught  us  that  vegetable  and  animal 
substances  nourish  the  human  body,  and  by  analyzing  these  substances 
to  their  organic  elements,  we  learn  that  farina,  gluten,  mucilage,  sugar, 
and  oil,  of  vegetable  origin  ;  and  fibrin,  albumen,  jelly,  oil,  and  osma- 
zome,  of  animal  origin,  are  those  organic  elements  which  nourish  the 
human  body,  when  submitted  in  proper  form  and  condition  to  the  vi- 
tal operations  of  our  alimentary  organs.  Now  then,  so  far  as  chemistry 
can  aid  us  in  ascertaining  the  proportions  of  these  organic  elements  in 
different  vegetables  and  ai^mals,  she  is  useful  to  the  science  of  physio- 
logy ;  but  when  she  goes  farther,  and  resolves  these  organic  elements 
to  the  experimental  elements  of  inorgsmic  chemistry,  she  renders  no 
service  whatever  to  physiological  science.  For  instance,  it  is  useful  to 
the  physiologist  to  know  what  proportion  of  sugar  may  be  procured 
from  a  particular  kind  of  food ;  but  it  is  of  no  sort  of  service  to  the 
saience  of  physiology  for  him  to  know  that  sugar  can  be  chemically 
resolved  to  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen.  For  it  is  not  possible  for 
him  to  take  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  in  the  same  proportious, 
and  form  sugar  for  human  nourishment ;  nor  is  impossible  for  him  to 
form  any  other  substance  tcom  these  elements  which  will  answer  »s  a 
substitute  for  sugar,  or  in  any  degree  nourish  the  human  body.  Nor 
can  this  chemical  analysis  give  him  the  best  information  conceniiag 
the  mode  in  which  the  vital  processes  convert  the  sugar  to  chyle  and 
blood,  nor  tell  him  whether  sugar  alone  will  or  will  not  permanently 
nourish  and  sustain  the  human  body.  Physiological  experimeut  will 
tell  him  that  it  will  not  (738) ;  but  chemistry  cannot  tell  bim  why. 
Lei  chemistry,  if  she  can,  add  any  quantity  of  pure  azote  to  the  sugar, 

Mad  she  will  Sad  that  man  can  live  no  longer  on  it  than  he  could 

vitbout  tbe  azote, 

Ki.  A  single  pound  of  good  "wYksat  cwAaVia  «Jqk>xsN.  V.^^  ^xffl««^  tS.  W 
rfx  drachma  of  gluten,  and  two  dw^ina  oi  «^^^^\^:^^,^  Y^^^ 
W  man  may  he  heiiubfnWy  •^^^^^^  TtCtl^lx^ 
»erdajr,  with  poro  water,  toe  %^1  V^^*^  ^^  ^^""^^  ^^^'**' 


wUhout  the  leaat  ybyaiolo^^icol  iAeoayenleoGe :  bat  let  Uuo  attempt  to 
Uv«  oa  tea  uuuoi^  ut'  yuxe  lariau,  six  iiraclim«  of  gluten,  and  two 
Urachuui  of  auj^*  yav  day,  with  pure  water,  either  taken  separatelj 
or  mixed  (0geii4er,  tmd  iijd  will  eoon  find  hia  appetite  and  strength  and 
spirits  t'aUing»  and  his  hesh  forsaking  him ;  and  death  wiii  terminate 
tua  experiment  in  Itam  than  a  year.  Can  Chemistry  tell  us  why  this 
is  80?  Indeed  she  canntH !  But  Physioiogy  tells  us  with  promptitude 
and  accuracy  that  wheat,  in  its  whole  substance,  is  constitutionally 
adaptetl  to  the  anatomical  structure  and  physiological  powers  of  the 
alimentary  organs  of  man,  but  that  farina  and  gluten  and  sugar,  in 
their  oonoentrated  forms,  are  not ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  wheat,  whUe 
•it  affords  healthful  nourishment  to  the  body,  also  sustains  the  organs 
ia  digesting  and  appropriating  that  nourishment,  but  that  the  farina, 
Ifiuteu,  and  sugar,  tiu>ugh  pui-ely  nutrient  principlesi  break  down  the 
aiiinentary  organs,  destix>y  their  functional  powers,  and  cause  the 
vhole  ^utem  to  perish. 

755.  it  is  therefore  nothing  more  than  grave  trifling  to  tell  U8«  that 
fts  Uie  uiiimate  elements  of  all  organie  bodies  are  mMrly  the  same, 
one  substance  i»  as  good  as  another  for  human  fixKi ;  and  the  oth^r 
pobition  (752)  is  oi  the  same  charuiiter.  It  is  true,  that  while  the  ali- 
juuentaiy  organs  of  the  human  body  are  in  perfect  health  and  functional 
iuicgi'ity  and  vigor,  the  chyle  is  very  nearly  the  same  in  its  physical 
and  uhomicol  propei'ties,  wbatavcr  may  be  the  kind  of  food  from  which 
it  is  elaborated  (i55).  But  there  are  two  things  iu  this  matter,  of  no 
small  importance,  whi^h  aie  not  true.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
Uue  that  the  tiitul  properties  or\he  chyle  are  the  same,  whatever  may 
be  the  kind  of  food,  nor  any  thing  near  the  same  (456).  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  not  true  tiiat  tlie  health  and  the  functional  integrity  and 
vigor  of  the  alimentai'y  organs  can  be  equally  well  sustained  and  pre- 
set ved  by  all  kinos  and  conditions  of  food  (684)  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  true,  as  a  permanent  fact,  that  the  chyle  is  nearly  the  same,  even 
in  its  pUysicai  ana  cnemical  character,  in  the  same  animal,  whatever 
may  be  tiie  kind  uf  loud  hom  which  it  is  formed. 

VoO.  In  spite  of  ail  cavilling  and  sophistry,  therefore,  correct  phy- 
aioiogical  science  is  fully  e^iablished  in  the  position  that  there  are  the 
most  tixed  and  precise  coubiitutional  laws  of  reiaiion  between  the 
alimentary  organs  and  all  the  xjorticular  substances  of  the  human 
body,  and  those  luieign  or  cxieiual  substances  which  the  Creator  de- 
aigued  lor  human  luuu  ;  so  that  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  there  are 
particular  kinds,  qualities,  and  conditions  of  food  which  are  best  adapted 
lu  sustain  the  higucst  and  best  condition  of  human  nature. 

COKSTITUTIOMAL  BELATIOKS   07    THE   SPECIAL  SEKSES   Of     HUNGEa  AliO 

TUiaST. 

757.  The  special  sense  of  hunger  (589),  like  that  of  taste  and  that  of 
smell,  is  founded  on  the  alimeuiary  wants  of  the  organic  domain  (iiy?, 
896),  and  determiuateiy  established  on  the  couslituiional  laws  of  re- 
lation between  the  viial  organism  and  economy,  and  Wxft  ^^viVWj  ^\A 
qualJt^  ol  aiimeut  rcquirea,  and  the  times  of  aiiOieulaUoii.    '\.\iVi>iJt>wA 
tuuctiuu  of  nutiition,   appertaining  to  the  oigauVc  dom«\w  \^l»-^^^  "^^^ 
quifwg  the  const&Dt  supply  of  foreign  aiimeulav^   au\ife\.«^ViR««^  v^  ^ 
mlimtmiu,y  cuvhy,  una  ihm  ^U|;pJy  lequiiiiig  vli^i  t^viicvfettvjv  ^^ia'* 
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lontary  powers  (288)  appertaining  to  animal  life  (228),  it  is  necessary 
that  tbe  centre  of  animal  perception  (280)  should  have  cognizance  of 
the  alimentary  wants  of  the  organic  economy.  Accordingly,  when  the 
system  is  in  a  perfectly  normal,  healthy,  and  undepraved  state,  the 
stomach,  which  is  the  primary  organ  of  external  relation  in  regard  to 
food  ((>88),  is  by  the  vital  economy  of  the  organic  domain,  with  utmost 
Integrity,  brought  into  a  special  and  peculiar  physiological  condition, 
which  is  perceived  by  the  animal  centre,  and  thus  becomes  the  special 
sertie  of  hunger  to  th^  animal.  This  special  sense,  in  a  perfectly  normal, 
healthy,  and  undepraved  state  of  the  system,  always,  with  the  utmost 
instinctive  accuracy,  informs  us  when  the  vital  economy  requires  a 
fresh  supply  of  alimentary  substances ;  and  it  determinately  asks  for 
such  food  as  is  best  for  the  system ;  but  it  has  in  itself  no  power  to 
discern  what  is  best :  for  this,  it  depends  entirely  on  those  other  special 
senses  which  I  have  described  (691, 697,  698),  and  on  the  mental  pow- 
ers. It  only,  and  with  unerring  accuracy,  tells  us  when  the  vital 
economy  requires  that  the  stomach  should  be  supplied  with  a  fresh 
portion  of  such  food  as  is  best  for  the  system.  But  in  a  depraved 
state  of  the  stomach  (728),  the  integrity  of  this  special  sense  is  wholly 
destroyed,  and  the  feeling  which  we  call  hunger  is  no  certain  evidence 
that  the  vital  economy  really  requires  that  a  fresh  supply  of  food 
should  be  furnished  to  the  stomach.  It  is  a  morbid  craving  of  the 
stomach  for  stimulation  (697),  which  returns  at  stated  periods  or  ir- 
regularly, and  with  more  or  less  capriciousness  and  despotism,  accor- 
ding to  the  habits  of  the  individual,  and  the  condition  of  the  stomach 
and  nervous  system.  This  kind  of  hunger  recurs  without  any  regard 
to  the  alimentary  wants  of  the  organic  domain,  and  therefore  is  as 
likely  to  be  felt  when  no  food  is  really  required  by  the  vital  economy, 
as  when  it  is  actually  needed  ;  and  its  imperiousness  and  vehemence 
are  in  no  measure  regulated  by  the  urgency  of  the  real  wants  of  the 
system,  but  wholly  by  the  intensity  of  the  morbid  demand  of  the  sto- 
mach for  stimulation  ;  and,  therefore,  the  supply  of  nourishing  food 
to  such  a  stomach  will  not  satisfy  its  cravings,  unless  the  food  con- 
tains the  customary  kind  and  quantity  of  stimulus.  The  hunger  of  a 
depraved  stomach,  then,  is  in  uo  respect  a  true  indication  of  the  real 
wants  of  the  system,  and  consequently  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  integrity  of  the  special  sense  of  hunger  should  be  preserved. 
The  same  principles  and  reasoning  are  also  strictly  applicable  to  the 
special  sense  of  thirst.  But  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  par- 
ticularly of  hunger  and  thirst  in  a  subsequent  lecture. 
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LECTURE     Xm. 

The  tiinpler,  plainer,  and  more  truly  natural  the  food  of  man,  the  better  it  is  adapted 
to  all  his  phyBioIogical  and  psychological  interests— Original  dietetic  habits  of 
man— lOnginal  adaptation  of  man  to  the  state  and  circomstances  in  which  he  was 
placed — ^llie  great  physiological  laws  the  same  in  man  and  lower  animals— Instinct 
as  determinate  in  man  as  in  the  lower  animals ;  as  much  a  constitutional  law  of 
action — The  importance  of  the  human  hand  as  an  instrument  of  voluntary  power 
— ^Man  exalted  by  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers— Man  has  no  power  to  abo- 
lish the  laws  of  nature  even  in  himself,  but  must  obey  them  or  suiFer — The  truly 
natural  state  of  man— Man's  physiological  and  psychological  interests  cannot  be 
separated  in  the  present  state  of  being  —The  natural  food  of  man — Uncertainty  of 
testimony  in  regard  to  facts— The  present  condition  of  the  human  family  a  &ir 
specimen  of  wliatit  lias  been  for  several  thousand  years — Universal  use  of  intoxi- 
cating substances— Tobacco,  alcohol,  opium,  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  extensively  used— The 
&cts  of  human  history,  mixed  results  and  easily  misapprehended  and  misapplied — 
Testimony  of  ancient  writers  concerning  the  dietetic  habits  of  the  primitive  gene- 

«  rations  of  the  human  species— Dietetic  ha'uis  of  the  Ameilcan  Indians— Primitive 
preparutiuRS  of  food— Present  capabilites  of  the  human  constitution — Modem  tes- 
timony— Captain  Cook— Mr.  Bryant — Pampa  Indians  of  South  America— Arabs  of 
the  desert — Natives  of  different  islands— Itussians— Different  religious  sects  and 
schoolt)  of  philosophy— Bramins  of  India— Pythagoreans — Essenes  of  the  Jews— 
FUends  or  Quakers— Whites  and  blacks  of  Massachussetts  and  North  Carolina. 

758.  Fbom  the  laws  of  constitution  and  relation  which  have  been 
explained  in  the  preceding  lecture,  we  perceive  that,  as  a  general 
statement,  the  simpler,  plainer,  and  more  natural  the  food  of  mau  is, 
the  more  pen'ectly  those  laws  are  fulfilled,  and  the  more  healthy,  vigor- 
ous, and  long-lived  will  be  the  body,  the  more  perfect  will  be  all  the 
senses,  and  the  more  active  and  powerful  may  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  be  rendered  by  suitable  cultivation  (725,  765). 

759.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  for  a  considerable  time,  pro- 
ably  centuries  after  man  was  created,  he  received  his  food  from  the 
bosom  of  nature  with  very  little  or  no  artificial  preparation.  Flouring- 
mills  and  bolting-cloths,  and  the  innumerable  culinary  and  other  uten- 
sils since  employed  in  preparing  aliment  for  the  human  mouth  and 
stomach,  were  then  wholly  unknown. 

7G0.  Now,  then,  one  of  two  things  is  entirely  certain— either  God 
created  man  with  a  perfect  constitutional  adaptation  to  the  state  in 
which  he  first  placed  him,  and  with  a  constitutional  capability  of 
adapting  himself,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  that  artificial  state  in  which 
man  has  since  placed  himself;  or  else  God  created  man  with  a  perfect 
coustiiutioual  adaptation  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  civic  life, 
and  placed  him  at  first  in  a  state  to  which  he  had  a  constitutional 
capability  of  being  adapted,  but  which  was  not  best  adapted  to  his 
constitution.     No  enlightened  and  honest  mind,  I  suppose,  can  hesitate 
a  moment  to  decide  that  the  first  of  these  positions  is  the  true  one ; 
that  God  created  man  upright,  but  capable  of  seeking  out  many  inven- 
tions ;  that  He  placed  him  at  first  in  a  state  for  which  he  had  the  most 
perfect  constitutional  adaptation,  and  which  was  most  petfeCitl^  ^^'di.'^- 
ted  to  his  constitution  ;  and  hence,  it  should  ever  be  temeisiXiexft^  \>l'a^» 
man  was  conBtituLed  for  the  natural  state  (25,  "Note),  aa^  ^'^^»  ^^"t  >i?afe 
ortMcial  state,  of  civic  life ;  and  ail  that  can  be  ItvlV^  «kffiTt£\a^  motfc 
ban  this,  is,  tltat  wan  possesses  a  constitutional  capaVvWW  ot  «iviLVSL<».Nlvs^ 
Id  b&bitaating  himself  to  artiflcial  modes  of  life  \  Y>ul  *m  ^^  ^ov5i%  >&« 
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necessarilj  impairs  the  physiological  powers  of  his  constitatiou,  and, 
as  a  general  fact,  abridges  the  period  of  his  existence  (725).  I  wish, 
however,  to  be  perfectly  understood,  when  speaking  of  the  natural 
and  of  the  artiflcial  state  of  man.  By  the  natural  state  of  man,  I  do 
DOt  by  any  means  intend  the  savage  state,  for  I  do  not  believe  th*i4bft 
Btvage  state  is  natural  to  man  (764). 

761.  As  an  animal,  man  is  constituted  with  the  same  pfaysiologicai 
powers,  and  upon  the  same  great  physiological  principles,  as  Siosa 
which  pertain  to  the  constitutional  nature  oif  the  horse,  the  ox,  and 
other  animals ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  these  animals  cannot  be 
greatly  diverted  from  their  natural  laws  of  constitution  and  relation 
without  a  deterioration  of  their  natures ;  and  this  is  equally  true  of 
the  animal  nature  of  man.  We  have  seen  (684,  et  teq.)  that  God  has 
constituted  the  organized  body  of  man  with  fixed  and  precise  relations 
to  those  substances  which  He  designed  for  its  nourishment ;  that  He 
has  formed  the  human  body  with  organic  capacities  and  physiological 
powers  (687)  to  receive  Mid  convert  those  foreign  substances  to  its 
own  nature ;  and  that,  in  connexion  with  these  organic  capacities  and 
physiological  powers,  and  with  fixed  and  precise  relations  to  the  kind, 
quality,  and  condition  of  those  foreign  substances  designed  for  human 
aliment,  He  has  established  certain  special  senses  (690)  as  the  faculties 
of  instinct,  by  which  the  animal,  in  a  natural  and  undepraved  state, 
with  unerring  accuracy  selects  his  salutary  nourishment,  and  avoids 
whatever  is  pernicious. 

762.  These  faculties  of  instinct,  then,  are  as  determinate  in  their 
functional  characters  and  in  their  fnal  causes^  in  man  as  they  are  in 
the  lower  animals  (697);  and  Grod  no  more  designed  that  man  shouM 
find  enjoyment  in  tne  exercises  of  these  instinctive  faculties,  beyond 
the  legitimate  fulfilment  of  their firudeauset^  than  He  did  that  the  horse 
and  ox  and  other  animals  should.  And  I  affirm  this  on  the  authority 
of  the  incontrovertible  fact,  that  man  is  constituted  with  no  more 
capability  to  do  it  without  injury  to  himself,  than  the  lower  animals 
are  (725).  In  all  that  concerns  the  interests  of  organic  life  and  mere 
animal  existence,  therefore,  man  is  subject  to  the  same  general  laws 
m  those  which  govern  the  lower  animals ;  and  iu  one  respect  only 
has  God  made  man,  as  an  animal,  superior  by  his  organization  to 
other  animals,  and  that  involves  no  physiological  law,  and  constitutes 
no  physiological  distinction  between  man  and  other  animals.  "Sat 
indeed  does  it  elevate  man  above  other  animals,  except  in  its  adaptation 
to  his  higher  faculties  as  a  voluntary  power,  as  an  organic  instrument 
by  which  man  is  enabled  to  execute  the  designs  of  his  mind.  The 
monkey  has  a  hand  and  arm  like  man ;  but  without  the  reason  of  man, 
his  hand  serves  in  no  degree  to  elevate  him  above  any  other  animals. 
But  the  human  hand,  as  the  instrument  of  human  reason,  has  elevated 
man  to  the  heavens,  and  plunged  him  into  the  deepest  bell.  It  is  in- 
deed, to  him,  more  than  the  fabled  wand  of  the  magician,  and  is  only 

tecond  to  the  omnific  power  of  God. 
768,  In  the  possession  of  hlsimmea&xixviibV^  superior  intellectual  and 
^B  peculiar  moral  powers,  ibeu  ^j^O^V  ^*  ^^^  ^TaX\sA^^\^\ifc\veall 
other  ierreRiTiBX  beings,  and  made  Oiie  tv^V.xLx^Wwc^^'^W'i^^xSN^^^ 
Wft  and  holdB  a  natural  domimono^eia\\\\i^i2wiA^^\  ^;^^^^ 
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things,  is  a  subject  of  the  great  natural  kingdom  of  God,  which  of 
necessity  is  governed  by  the  supreme  constitutional  laws  that  Gtod,  in 
inflnite  wisdom  and  benevolence,  has  established  in  the  nature  of  things 
(608)  ;  and  therefore  man  has  no  naturcd  dominion  over  the  things  of 
this  world,  nor  is  it  possible  for  him  to  acquire  a  dominion  which  will 
enable  him  to  abolish  the  constitutionat  laws  of  things  under  his 
dominion,  nor  the  constitutional  laws  of  his  own  nature,  nor  with 
impunity  to  violate  any  of  the  constitutional  laws  of  Grod's  great  natural 
kingdom,  whether  established  in  his  own  nature,  or  the  nature  of  any 
other  created  thing  (144).  3i<m*a  auperiority^  therefore^  eonaieteth  not  in 
his  own  absolute  and  arbitrary  power^  but  in  the  aupetior  constitutional 
nature  and  intrvuie  eapahiUties  which  Ood  has  given  him,  'Bj  a  confor- 
mity to  the  laws  of  that  constitutional  nature,  he  rises  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  capabilities  to  an  afiSliation  with  angels,  and  to  a  holy  and 
happy  communion  with  God ;  but  by.  the  transgression  of  those  laws, 
he  inevitably  sinks  to  the  perdition  of  necessary  consequences. 

764.  Tt  is  therefore  a  very  obvious  and  an  incontrovertible  truth, 
that  the  truly  natural  state  of  man,  or  that  state  to  which  God  has 
adapted  the  constitutional  nature  of  man,  is  that  in  which  his  organic 
and  animal  powers,  and  all  that  primarily  appertains  to  his  organic 
and  animal  nature,  are  kept  in  strict  conformity  to  the  phy^iological 
laws  of  that  nature,  and  in  which  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers  are 
cultivated  to  God*like  wisdom  and  virtue.  For  the  constitutional  laws 
of  man's  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  which  are  established  with 
fixed  and  precise  relations  to  his  animal  and  organic  nature  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  moral  character  of  God  and  the  moral  interest  and 
duties  of  society  on  the  other  (603),  as  much  require  such  a  cultivation 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  as  the  highest  welfare  of  his 
organic  and  animal  nature  requirer^  the  strict  obedience  of  its  physio- 
logical laws.  And  we  have  seen  (613)  that  the  physiological  laws 
and  the  moral  laws  of  man's  constitutional  nature  perfectly  harmonize, 
so  that  the  true  interests  of  hi.;  intellectual  and  moral  nature 
cannot  be  adverse  to,  nor,  in  the  present  state  of  being,  separated 
from,  the  true  interests  of  his  organic  and  animal  nature.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  only  true  that  the  highest  degree  of  intellectual  and  moral 
cultivation  and  refinement  are  compatible  with  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  dietetic  regiment,  but  it  is  incontrovertibly  true  that  such  a 
regimen  is  most  favorable  to  the  highest  and  holiest  development  of 
man's  intellectual  and  moral  powers. 

765.  But  when  I  say  (758)  that  the  simpler,  plainer,  and  more 
natural  the  food  of  mau  is,  the  more  perfectly  his  laws  of  constitution 
and  relation  are  fulfilled,  and  the  more  healthy,  vigorous,  and  long- 
lived  will  be  his  body,  the  more  perfect  his  senses,  and  the  more  active 
and  powerful  may  his  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  be  rendered  by 
suitable  cultivation,  I  do  not  mean  that  a  man  is  constituted  to  eat 
grass  like  the  horse  and  ox,  nor  that  he  should  confine  himself  to  a 
single  article  of  food  during  his  life.  By  simple  food  I  mean  that 
which  is  not  compounded  and  complicated  by  culinary  process ;  by 
plain  food  I  mean  that  which  is  not  dressed  w\l\i  p\ii\^'&\i\.  ^^^\si^3\^\!^,^^ 
seasonings,  or  condiments ;  and  by  natural  food  1  me«Ai  \.\i«A.  "«\v\^ 

tAe  Creator  baa  designed  for  man,  and  in  sucb  coudWXoti^  ^^a  ^x^  Xs'^fc'^ 
adapted  to  the  anatomical  structure  and  phyaioVo^ea\  i&^^'i^^  ^'^  ^'^ 
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haman  system.  Among  all  the  vegetable  and  animal  substances  in 
nature,  which  afford  noarishment  for  living  animal  bodies,  there  are 
some  better  adapted  to  the  constitutional  nature  of  man  than  others ; 
and  some  which,  above  all  others,  are  adapted  to  sustain  human 
nature  in  its  highest  and  best  condition.  These  latter  substances, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  the  most  natural  food  of  man,  and  the 
more  entirely  man  subsists  on  them,  the  more  perfectly  he  fulfils  the 
laws  of  his  nature,  and  secures  his  highest  interests. 

766.  In  turning  to  the  general  history  of  the  haman  race  for  a  con- 
firmation of  these  physiological  principles,  so  many  difficulties  meet 
us  almost  at  the  first  step,  that  we  feel  exceedingly  perplexed  and  dis- 
couraged ;  and  nothing  but  the  true  liglit  of  physiological  science,  and 
the  most  cautious  and  scrutinizing  investigation  of  every  thing  that 
comes  in  our  way,  can  save  us  from  being  continually  misled  by  the 
false  way-marks  which  have,  on  every  hand,  been  set  up  by  those  who 
have  preceded  us. 

767.  The  present  condition  of  the  human  family,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  what  it  has  been,  on  an  average,  for 
several  thousand  years.  And  if  we  contemplate  the  present  condition 
of  mankind,  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  the  fii*st  view  seems  to 
present  nothing  which  goes  to  confirm  the  physiological  principles  that 
I  have  advanced.  We  find  some  portions  of  the  race  in  the  torrid 
zone,  some  in  the  temperate,  and  some  in  the  frigid  (15).  Some  we 
find  subsisting  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  others  on  a  mixture  of  vege- 
table and  animal,  and  others  entirely  ou  unimal,  or  nearly  so ;  and 
those  tribes  and  portions  of  the  human  family  who  appear  to  come 
nearest  to  a  pure  state  of  nature  iu  the  kind  and  condition  of  their 
food,  present  no  advantages  over  others  of  more  artificial  habits  of 
living  (647).  But  if  we  examine  this  matter  with  a  more  careful  and 
penetrating  eye,  we  shall  soon  discover  that  all  facts  of  this  kind  are 
completely  nullified  by  circumstances  which  wholly  destroy  tne  inte- 
grity of  the  experiment. 

768.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  at  least  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  in  every  thousand  members  of  the  human  family  at  present 
existing  on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  in  the  most  savage  as  well  as  the 
most  civilized  life,  daily  and  constantly  disturb  the  physiological 
functions  and  impair  the  physiological  powers  of  their  bodies,  by  the 
use  of  those  alcoholic,  narcotic,  and  other  substances,  which  are  taken 
purely  for  their  stimulating  effect,  aud  which  comi)letely  destroy,  for 
uny  nice  physiological  purposes,  all  general  facts  in  relation  to  the 
tiieietic  habits  of  man.  That  foul  aud  loathsome  weed  tobacco,  has 
found  its  way  to  every  part  of  every  continent  and  island,  and  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  waters  of  our  globe.  It  is  freely  used  in  all  grades 
of  society,  from  the  most  elegant  and  refined  portions  of  civic  life  to  the 
lowest  state  of  savage  existence  in  £urope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
Alcohol,'  in  some  of  the  numerous  forms  of  fermented  or  distilled 
liquors,  is  scarcely  less  universally  used  ;  and  opium  is  consumed  in 

Dearly  &ii  equal  quantity.    Tea,  coffee,  and  numerous  other  articles  ot 

tUo  tfame  great  family  of  deleterioua  a\,\mu\«ivi\»,  Mfe^  w^r  a  cousidera- 

ble  portion  of  the  globe,  nearly  ascommov!La.aV\ife^va\vi&^\v^\\^.^\:.,^\A 

Hi'ti  vans i dared  almost  as  necessary  to  \.\ie  ft\.omwi\it^^x\&\.*i  vy.W^ 

Bvsiu^  Ciie^e  evils  which  abound  iu  s«.^tv&^  m.  ^^^i^5i«B^^^^^^'^^^ 
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neBS,  the  nncnrbed  exercise  of  all  the  bad  passions,  great  irregularities, 
a  want  of  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation,  and  a  thousand  other  things, 
militate  continually  against  the  physiological  welfare  of  those  whose 
dietetic  habits  may  in  many  respects  be  simple  and  natural,  and  totally 
prevent  the  advantages  which  would  otherwise  flow  firom  such  a  diet. 
No  amount  of  facts  of  this  kind,  therefore,  ought  ever  to  be  considered 
as  of  any  real  weight  against  well-ascertained  physiological  principles ; 
for  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  every  real  fkct  in  the  expe- 
rience of  the  human  race,  when  truly  understood,  decidedly  confirms 
the  truth  of  physiological  science. 

769.  All  the  writers  of  antiquity,  of  every  nation — historians,  physi- 
cians, philosophers,  and  poets — assert  that  the  first  generations  of 
men  who  lived  nearly  a  thousand  years  (631),  were  perfectly  natural 
and  simple  in  their  diet. 

a.  According  to  the  Mosaic  record,  God  said  to  the  first  parents  of 
the  human  species,  *  Behold,  I  have  given  you  eveiy  herb  baring  seed 
which  is  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  every  tree  in  which  is  the  fruit 
of  a  tree  yielding  seed ;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  food.'  And  again,  after 
the  transgression,  God  says  to  Adam,  *  Thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the 
field ;  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat  thy  food  till  thou  return 
unto  the  ground.' 

b.  Sancboniathon,  a  PhGenician  historian,  who  flourished  about  four 
nundred  years  after  Moses,  says  that  ^  the  first  men  lived  upon  the 
plants  shooting  out  of  the  ground.' 

e.  Hesiod,  the  Greek  poet,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  two 
or  three  hundred  years  later,  speaking  of  the  food  of  the  first  of  those 
tribes  and  nations  of  which  he  had  a  historical  and  traditionary  know- 
ledge, says  that  *  the  uncultivated  fields  afforded  them  their  fruits,  and 
supplied  their  bountiful  and  unenvied  repast.' 

d,  Pythagoras,  the  philosopher,  who  flourished  above  five  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  and  who  travelled  extensively,  and  made  himself 
acquainted  with  all  the  learning  of  his  day,  and  in  all  his  researches 
made  the  history  and  philosophy  of  man  the  principal  objects  of  his 
inquiries  and  studies,  gives  the  same  account  of  the  dietetic  habits  of 
the  primitive  generations ;  and  he  taught  his  more  favored  disciples 
that  they  ought  to  live  in  the  same  natural  and  simple  manner. 

e.  Herodotus,  the  celebrated  historian,  who  wrote  about  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  or  fifty  years  before  Christ,  relates  that '  upon  the 
death  of  Lycurgus,  the  Lacedemonians,  meditating  the  conquest  of 
Arcadia,  were  told  by  the  oracle  that  there  were  many  brave  acorn- 
eaters  in  that  country,  who  would  repel  them  if  they  attempted  to 
carry  their  arms  thither, — as  it  afterwards  happened.' 

/.  Hippocrates,  called  the  father  of  physic,  who  flourished  about 
four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  who  was  a  physician  of  great 
talents  and  extensive  observation  and  research,  says,  that  *>  in  the  be- 
ginning man  subsisted  on  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  eanh,  and 
received  his  food  in  the  same  simple  and  natural  condition  as  tha 
lower  animals  did.' 

/r,  Didoraa  Siculas,  who  fourisbed  about  forty  or  MVj  '^^^jt^Xi^^w^ 
ChriBt,  and  who  wrote  tlw  history  of  Egypt,  "ReYSva^  ^'^txQw,  ^^\^ 
Greece,  Borne,  and  Carthage,  says  that  *  the  fiv*it  ot  meTi\«^v\^^^o^« 
Jie  deldsand  woods  in  search  of  food,  Uke  the  io\*ex  wx\m^^^  ^^Mvs^ 
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eT^erj  mild  herb  they  could  find,  and  sach  fruits  as  the  trees  sponta* 
neously  produced.' 

h,  Ovid,  the  celebrated  Roman  poet,  who  flouPiBhed  in  the  com* 
menoement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  who  undoubtedly  speaks  from  Uio 
historical  and  traditionary  authority  of  his  day,  says,  in  the  first  Bo€^ 
of  his  Metamorphosis,  in  relation  to  the  diet  of  the  first  generations  of 
men,  as  rendered  by  Dryden — 

*  CoDtont  with  food  which  natnre  flreely  bred, 
On  wildings  and  on  strawberriee  they  fed ; 
CtomeU  and  bramUe-benies  gave  the  reet. 
And  felling  acorns  furnished  out  the  feast  * 

t.  iBIianus,  who  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  published 
his  treatises  on  animals,  history,  etc.,  says  that  *  the  diet  of  the  pri- 
mitive inhabitants  of  the  earth  differed  according  to  the  different  pro- 
ducts of  their  respective  countries.'  Of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Greece 
he  says,  *The  Arcadians  lived  on  acorns,  the  Argives  on  pears,  the 
Athenians  on  figs,'  etc. 

J.  Plinv,  the  Aoman  naturalist,  of  about  the  same  period,  says  that 

*  manlLind  in  the  first  ages  subsisted  on  acorns.' 

k.  Plutarch,  who  died  about  the- middle  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  relates  that  *  the  first  Argives,  led  on  by  Inachus,'  the 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  1800  years  before  Christ,  '  searched 
the  woods  for  wild  pears  to  Mipport  them.'  The  same  writer,  in.  his 
lifb  of  Artazerxes  Longimanus,  king  of  Persia,  who  reigned  in  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ,  says  that  '  this  unwary  prince  led  a  gi-eat 
army  against  the  Caduslans,  a  robust  and  warlike  people,  whose  in- 
hospitable country  produced  neitheir  corn  nor  good  fruits,  so  that  the 
natives  were  forced  to  live  on  pears  and  apples  which  grew  wild  and 
spontaneous.' 

L  Galen,  the  celebrated  Roman  physician,  who  fiourished  in  the 

second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  seems  to  admit  the  truth  of  all 

V  these  accounts,  for  he  assures  us  in  his  work  on  human  aliment,  that 

*  Moms  afibrd  as  good  nourishment  as  many  sorts  of  grain ;  that  in 
aftdent  times  men  lived  on  acorns  only  ;  and  that  the  Arcadians  con- 
tinued to  eat  them  long  after  the  rest  of  Greece  had  begun  to  make 
uie  of  bread-corn.* 

m.  Porphyry,  a  platonic  philosopher  of  the  third  century — a  man  of 
great  talents  and  learning,  and  of  very  extensive  research  and  obser- 
vation, who  investigated  the  subject  of  human  diet  with  great  care  and 
diligence — says  that  *  the  ancient  Greeks  lived  entirely  on  the  fruits  of 
the  earth.' 

n.  It  is  well  known  also  that  the  Romans,  not  only  in  the  earliest 
period  of  their  history,  but  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  vigor  and 
efKciency,  when  their  small  and  invincible  armies  were  always  victo- 
rious, and  when  the  succws  of  battle  depended  less  on  the  art  of  war 
than  on  the  physical  power  and  personal  prowess  of  the  individual 
leaders  and  soldiers,  were  exceedingly  simple  and  natural  in  their 
diet;  and  it  was  not  till  the  artificial  refinements  and  the  excesses 
of  luxury  bad  relaxed  their  sturdy  frames  and  rendered  them  etfemi- 
JUite,  fteoaual,  and  selfish,  that  they  wer«  xxxiakW^  \a  xi\\Xi%Vas^^  ^^qu  the 
Baallet  Dumben  of  thoae  msged  \MffVMx\AA&  ^^iX^yoi  N^i  ^^\a^  na 
^^Piae  (688). 

r 
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%,  When  Bondaca,  queen  of  the  ancient  BritonR,  was  about  to 
engage  tlie  Komans  in  pitched  battle,  in  the  days  of  Boman  degene- 
racj,  she  encoaraged  her  army  with  a  pathetic  speech  in  refertfice  to 
the  wrongs  and  outrages  which  thejr  had  suffered  from  their  foreign 
rppreseors,  and  urged  in  particular  the  fbllowing  considerations :  '  The 
great  advantage  we  have  over  them  is  that  they  cannot,  like  us,  bear 
hunger,  thirst,  heat,  nor  cold.  They  must  hare  fine  bread,  wine, 
and  warm  houses.  Bvery  herb  and  root  satisfies  our  hunger,  water 
supplies  the  want  of  wine,  and  every  tree  is  to  us  a  warm  bouse.' 
In  those  times,'  says  the  noble  historian  on  whose  authority  I  state 
this,  *  our  fathers  were  robust  both  in  mind  and  body,  and  could  bear 
without  much  pain  what  would  totally  overwhelm  us.*  * 

p.  Even  the  aborigines  of  our  own  country,  with  all  their  fondness 
for  the  chase,  before  their  intercourse  with  the  Europeans,  subsisted 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  -the  simple  products  of  the  earth.  The 
Plymouth  colonists  found  the  North  American  Indians  inhabiting  those 
parts,  under  Massasoit,  the  father  of  that  American  Wallace,  King 
Philip,  subsisting  on  the  plainest  and  simplest  forms  of  food,  and 
possessing  noble  and  hardy  frames  and  frank  and  friendly  dispositions, 
remarkable  for  bodily  symmetry  and  vigor  and  activity,  and  ability 
to  endure  severe  and  protracted  labor  and  exposure.  Ground-nuts 
and  acorns  and  1}read  made  of  parched  maize  or  Indian  corn  were  the 
principal  articles  which  Massasoit,  in  generous  and  unsuspecting  hos* 
pitality,  served  up  for  the  repast  of  his  first  white  guests.  A  writer  of 
those  early  days  of  our  antiquities,  informs  us  that  *  the  Indians  made 
a  bread  from  the  meal  which  they  made  of  parched  maize,*  and  that 
*  it  was  so  sweet,  so  hearty,  and  so  toothsome,  that  an  Indian  would 
travel  many  days  with  no  other  food.'  And  indeed  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  tor  an  Indian,  starting  on  such  a  journey,  to  take  three 
or  four  ears  of  corn  with  him  as  his  only  food,  which  he  would  either 
eat  raw,  or  stop  by  the  way  and  make  a  fire,  and  parch  it  as  they 
needed  it.' 

q.  For  a  considerable  time,  during  the  severe  war  which  he  main- 
tained in  his  last  struggles  for  his  beloved  country,  that  noble  and 
heroic  patriot  and  martyr  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  King  Philip,  with 
his  few  and  faithful  followers,  *  subsisted  on  ground-nuts  and  acorns 
and  lily-roots.'  And  when  Colonel  Church  captured  Annawan,  a  chief 
officer  under  Philip,  be  found  bis  wife  engaged  in  pounding  parched 
corn  for  supper.  And,  taking  advantage  of  this  rude,  but  still  lovely 
sound  of  domestic  charity,  he  stole  like  the  primal  serpent  into  the 
sanctuary  of  peace,  to  betray  and  to  desolate!  Virtuous  simplicity  of 
a  noble  race  !  Who  can  covet  the  moral  sensibilities  of  that  man  who 
has  no  sympathies  for  scenes  like  these ?  Most  injured  race!  Full 
many  a  generous  heart  bath  ached  at  the  contemplation  of  your  untold 
wrongs.  Treacherously  robbed  of  your  country,  and  then  cruelly 
exterminated  as  savages,  because  you  were  guilty  of  loving  the  spot 
of  your  birth,  and  the  land  of  your  fathers*  sepulchres ! 

No  more  upon  yon  silver  tide  Thehr  bodlea  havft  mvD»x«\xXv%  v^>^^ 

'lliat  winds  these  mountain  spires  between^  For  othei  \otdA  «.u^  q'Ccv&x  \v%\\^\ 

Ko  more  along  the  upland  stdCf  Th^T  \ioTiiQ&\)«cwcu«  ^i}t\!^ WqkA>]  t^ti^ 

H^juuireJiutttainennowareaeea:  0(lxeait&ABBaTa«c<ablii^B^3b!Gk.\ktfft3^ 
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770.  Bat  in  contemplating  the  bistory  of  the  human  race,  we  most 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  no  ancient  historiao,  except  Moses,  g^ves 
us  anj  direct  and  distinct  information  concerning  the  antediluvian 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  and  another  interesting  fact  is,  that  no  other 
early  writer  gives  ns  an  account  of  the  diet  of  the  primitive  generations 
of  the  human  race,  which  is  so  rational  and  so  truly  adapted  to  the 
constitutional  nature  of  man.  For,  according  to  Moses,  *■  the  Lord  Grod 
planted  a  garden,  and  caused  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight 
and  good  for  food,  to  grow  out  of  the  ground ;  and  he  took  the  man 
whom  he  had  formed,  and  put  him  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  dress  it 
and  to  keep  it,'  and  to  subsist  on  its  fruits.  Such,  then,  is  the  truly 
natural  state  of  man,  and  such  is  the  food  which  is  adapted  to  the 
highest  and  best  condition  of  human  nature.  And  when  man,  by  his 
disobedience,  had  caused  his  own  expulsion  from  this  delightful  garden, 
and  was  doomed  to  eat  his  food  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  instead  of 
roaming  through  the  fields  and  the  woods  like  beasts  in  search  of  food, 
we  find  him  soon  practising  both  husbandry  and  pasturage.  For  Cain, 
the  oldest  son  of  Adam,  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  and  Abel,  the 
second,  was  a  keeper  of  sheep. 

771.  Fruits,  nuts,  farinaceous  seeds,  and  roots,  with  perhaps  some 
milk,  and  it  may  be  honey,  in  all  rational  probability,  constituted  the 
food  of  the  first  family  and  the  first  generations  of  mankind. 

772.  These  articles  were,  at  first,  unquestionably  received  in  their 
natural  and  simple  state,  without  any  artificial  preparations  at  all, 
except  the  rude  breaking  of  the  hard  shells  of  nuts,  with  the  common 
stones  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  as  society  advanced,  and  the 
change  of  seasons  taught  men  by  experience  the  necessity  of  a  degree 
of  providence,  and  as  their  provisions  of  seeds  and  other  articles  of 
food  became  dry  and  hard  by  keeping,  they  very  naturally  had  re- 
oourse,  at  first,  to  the  simple  expedient  of  mashing  or  breaking  those 
substances  on  flat  stones,  preparatory  for  mastication.  And  soon  it 
became  a  general  custom  among  them,  for  every  family  to  keep  one  or 
more  of  these  stones,  as  a  necessary  part  of  their  domestic  apparatus. 
By  constant  use,  these  stones,  in  a  process  of  time,  became  uoncave 
and  deeply  hollowed,  which  rendered  them  much  more  convenient. 
This  led  to  the  manufacture  of  stone  mortars,  which  took  tlie  place  of 
the  flat  stones,  as  household  utensils,  for  breaking  and  preparing  the 
dry  and  hard  articles  of  food.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  no 
farther  improvements  were  made  in  this  line,  anterior  to  the  flood. 
The  food,  which  was  broken  in  this  rude  but  healthful  manner,  was 
probably  sometimes  parched  before  it  was  submitted  to  the  processes 
of  the  naortar,  and  afterwards  portions  of  it  were  perhaps  wet  up  with 
simple  water  into  a  coarse  dough,  which  was  baked  on  heated  stones, 
or  in  heated  earth  or  ashes,  or  in  the  rude  ovens  of  the  times. 

773.  This  is  probably  the  full  extent  to  which  the  artificial  processes 
of  preparing  food  were  carried  in  the  antediluvian  period  of  the  world. 
And  there  is  obviously  nothing  in  all  this  which  takes  away  the  ne- 

cee^iltjr  for  the  fall  performance  of  the  function  of  the  teeth  (709),  and 
i/iero  is  ao  concentration,  no  pernic\ona  cotoXaw^Woi^^  w  ^<i\sv^>\VL<ia 
(^oO),  ao  iasalut&ry  culinary  proceaaea,  viVivcXi  N\c\^\.'i  VXv^  \*w^  vi\ 
"^lAttoa  hi  regard  to  the  teeth,  guma,  aaVwax^  ^\w\ii9.,  ^x^vixv  ^\  v^w^^^ 
tc/j,  or  aiir  of  the  alimeotary  ox%fiX^  ot  xXi^Wm^v^^f^^^  V^\%V 
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These  organs  were  therefore  preserved  in  all  their  constitutional  ener- 
gies and  unimpaired  powers,  sustained  by  appropriate  and  healthtul 
aliment ;  and  being  thus  sustained  ra  all  their  primeval  vigor  and 
integrity,  elaborated  for  the  vital  wants  of  the  whole  system  a  full 
supply  of  nourishment  which  was  most  conducive  to  good  and  per- 
manent health  and  long  life. 

774.  In  circumstances  and  with  habits  such  as  these,  unblighted 
with  literary  taint,  with  constitutions  little  enervated  by  ancestral 
sensuality,  it  is  no  marvel  that  the  antediluvians,  and  all  others  in 
such  circumstances  and  conditions,  and  with  such  habits,  should  aver- 
age several  centuries  of  life,  and  that  some  of  them  should  walk  erect 
with  patriarchal  dignity  almost  to  the  summit  of  a  thousand  years 
(634). 

775.  With  all  the  deteriorations  of  six  thousand  years  accumulated 
on  the  vital  energies  of  man  (638,  643),  the  human  constitution  even 
yet,  where  circumstances  and  conditions  and  habits  concur  to  fulfil 
perfectly  the  physiological  laws  of  man's  constitutional  nature,  has 
power  to  climb  far  up  towards  the  top  of  primitive  longevity,  with 
much  of  primitive  development  and  symmetry  and  vigor  and  elasticity 
of  body  (673). 

776.  Captain  Cook,  the  celebrated  navigator,  tells  us  that  when  he 
first  visited  the  New  Zealanders,  he  found  them  eiyoying  perfect  and 
uninterrupted  health  (768).  In  all  the  visits  he  made  to  their  towns, 
where  old  and  young  men  and  women  crowded  about  the  voyagers,  they 
never  observed  a  single  person  who  appeared  to  have  any  bodily  com- 
plaint ;  nor  among  the  numbers  that  were  seen  naked,  was  once  per- 
ceived the  slightest  eruption  of  the  skin,  nor  the  least  mark  which  in- 
dicated that  such  eruptions  had  formerly  existed.  Another  proof  of 
the  health  of  this  people  was  the  facility  with  which  the  wounds  they 
at  any  time  received  healed  up.  In  a  man  who  had  been  shot  with  a 
musket  ball  throui^h  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm,  '  his  wound  seemed  so 
well  digf^sted  and  in  so  fair  a  way  to  be  healed,'  says  Captain  Cook, 
*  that  if  I  bad  not  known  that  no  application  had  been  made  to  it,  I 
should  havo  inquired  with  very  interested  curiosity  after  the  vulnerary 
herbs  and  surgical  art  of  the  country.  An  additional  evi<lenre  of  the 
healthincs^  of  the  New  Zealanders  is  in  the  great  number  of  old  men 
found  among  them.  Many  of  them  appeared  to  be  very  ancient,  and 
yet  none  of  them  were  decrepit  .(67b).  Although  they  were  not  equal 
to  the  young  in  muscular  strength,  they  did  not  come  in  the  least 
behind  them  in  regard  to  che<^rfulness  and  vivacity.' 

777.  This  statement  is  strikingly  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Williiun  Bryant,  a  respeciable  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  who,  in 
the  year  18)9,  went  with  a  company  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
under  the  United  States  Government,  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to 
conduct  to  their  far  western  homos  the  Ihdian  chiefs  who  were  brought 
to  the  seal  of  government  by  Le.vis  and  Clark.  Mr.  Bryant  states  that 
the  company  carried  their  provisions  of  food,  tobacco,  and  spirits  with 
them,  until  they  had  exhausted  them  in  the  weatetii  m\(\s.,  V4\i«^^  \>^pi 
were  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  supplies.     From  \.\i«»X  Xlvco.^^  ^xxfvcv% 

t/ie/r  whole  stay  of  about  two  years,  among  tbe  ItvdmTv?^,  XXi^  c^^a.^"*.^! 

sabalsted  entirely  as  the  Indians  did,  on  the  ^esb.  ol  \.\i«i  >w\\^\i>^'S.^ 

and  oilier  game,    with  sack  esculent  fronts  and  tooXa  «A  N»>s«k  ^^ 
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afforded,  and  water.  Thej  had  no  alcoholic  nor  narcotic  anbatanoi^ 
nor  any  other  pure  stimnlant  to  ose  (733) ;  not  even  salt  with.their 
flesh-meat,  which  at  first  thej  burnt  |a  little  to  destroj  its  fresh  and 
natural  taste ;  but  they  soon  learned  to  relish  their  flesh-meat  yery 
highly  without  salt,  even  when  slightly  cooked.  Most  of  the  men  b^ 
longing  to  the  company  were,  when  they  left  the  United  States,  mora 
or  less  disordered  in  their  health  and  afflicted  with  chronic  ailments. 
They  were  all  restored  to  health,  and  became,  tike  the  Indians  among 
whom  they  dwelt,  remarkably  robust  and  active.  Their  wounds 
healed  in  the  same  manner  as  stated  by  Captain  Cook  of  the  New 
Zealanders.  One  of  the  company  had  the  fl^y  part  of  his  leg  torn 
off  by  a  bear.  The  Indians  stripped  some  bark  from  a  tree  for  a  ban- 
dage, and  did  up  the  wound  with  a  little  bears*  oil,  and  it  healed  wi(h 
astonishing  rapidity,  apparently  without  inflammation,  and  entirely 
without  pain.  Mr.  Bryant  assures  me  that  so  little  did  the  natives 
regard  ihe  pain  of  cutting  or  woanding  their  flesh,  that  it  was  no  nn« 
common  thing  for  ttiem^  on  any  very  special  and  important  occasion, 
to  cut  off  one  of  their  fingers,  and  present  it  to  a  friend  as  a  memorial, 
or  to  any  opposite  party  as  a  pledge ;  and  he  saw  several  individuals 
with  only  the  thamb  and  fore-finger  left  on  one  hand  (768). 

778.  The  Pampa  Indians  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  Soutn  America,  live 
almost  entirely  on  mares'  flesh  and  water.  They  wear  little  or  no 
elotbing,  and  sleep  on  the  ground  in  the  open  air.  When  not  sleeping, 
they  are  almost  continually  on  horseback,  and  being  accustomed  to 
this  kind  of  exercise  from  childhood,  they  acquire  the  po^ver  to  ride 
very  great  distances  with  comparatively  little  fatigue.  ^  The  mares* 
flesh  which  they  eat,*  says  Sir  Everard  Home,  *  is  tough  and  lean,  so 
that  they  only  satirtfy  hunger,  and  never  grow  fat ;  but  when  they 
accidentally  get  a  buffalo,  and  indulge  much  in  eating  fat,  it  makes 
them  feverish  and  takes  away  their  appetite.  By  fasting  a  day  or  two, 
however,  they  get  well.  They  are  in  general  a  well-made  stout  race 
of  men,  and  appear  to  be  subject  to  no  diseases.  By  virtue  of  the  great 
simplicity  of  their  diet  and  their  constant  exercise  on  horseback  in  the 
open  air,  they  enjoy  remarkable  uniformity  of  health,  and  many  of  them 
are  very  athletic  and  capable  of  great  endurance,  especially  in  those 
feats  and  exploits  which  are  performed  on  horseback.  Captain  Head, 
after  living  for  three  months  among  these  Indians,  on  flesh  and  water, 
and  being  constantly  on  horseback,  became  so  hardy  as  to  tire  ten  or 
twelve  horses  in  a  day,  and  galloped  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  miles 
without  halting,  remaining  on  horseback  fourteen  hours  and  a  half 
before  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  journey.  A  French  gentleman  of 
Capt.  Head's  party  told  me,'  continues  Sir  Everard,  *  that  he  himself, 
a  slim  man,  after  living  some  months  on  fiesh  and  water,  and  becoming 
accustomed  to  riding  on  horseback,  rode  one  hundred  miles  a  day  with- 
out fatigue.  A  friend  of  Dr.  Babington's,  who  lived  in  the  Pampas 
for  some  time  as  a  missionary,  assured  the  doctor  that  he  was  astonished 
to  Sad  that  upon  this  simple  diet  he  was  able  to  ride  more  than  a 

huDdred  milea  daily  without  fatigue*  (^l^^V 
T79,  Some  of  the  tribes  of  the  Xxaba  ol  \.\i<4  ^wsc\.^w^\^\SL%\ft 

J^piaifl  Uiiey,  mibsist  entirely  ou  tVie  mvVk  ot  \\i«:\x  ^xaft\^.  '^'^TT^t. 

-*ew^t«c(ty  to  Ous  diet  have  uo  ^^^^^^^.^^V^^J^^^x"^^^^ 
'^y  ereAi  age.  with  remarkable  ^igot  wi^  ^^^^^^1  V^^^'   "^""^^ 
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Rirey  thinks  he  met  with  some  who  were  three  hundred  yean  old,  and 
mtkuy  who  were  strong  and  active  at  the  age  of  two  hundred  years. 
*  I  am  fally  of  opinion,*  says  he,  '  that  a  great  many  Arabs  on  this 
vast  desert  actually  live  to  the  age  of  two  hundred  years  and  npwards. 
Their  live?  are  regular  from  birth  to  death ;  their  food  Is  simple,  plain, 
and  nutritious,  and  without  variation ;  their  climate  is  dry  and  not 
changeable;  they  are  not  subject  to  hard  labor,  yet  have  suflBcient 
exercise  for  the  purposes  of  health ;  they  never  taste  of  wine  uot  ardent 
spirit,  it  being  forbidden  by  their  religion.' 

780.  Almost  every  circumstance  in  the  lives  of  these  Arabs  i« 
nnquestioDably  in  a  high  degree  favorable  to  health  and  longevity ; 
and  the  statements  of  Captdn  Riley,  if  correct,  clearly  and  fUUy  show 
that  the  most  perfect  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  diet  are  most' highly 
conducive  to  human  health  and  strength  and  long  life. 

781.  Homer  also  describes  a  race  of  men  inhabiting  the  mountains 
of  ancient  Sarmatia — an  extensive  country  at  the  north  of  Europe  and 
Asia — who,  he  says,  subsisted  upon  the  milk  of  mares,  and  lived  to 
very  great  age,  and  were  'the  justest  of  men.' 

782.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  Ladrone  Islands  by  the  Spaniards, 
about  the  year  1620,  the  inhabitants  supposed  themselves  the  only 
people  in  the  world ;  and  they  were  destitute  of  almost  everything  that 
people  in  civic  life  think  necessary  to  existence.  There  were  no 
animals  on  the  islands  except  birds,  and  these  they  did  not  eat.  They 
had  never  seen  fire,  nor  jcould  they  at  first  imagine  the  properties  or 
the  use  of  it.  Their  food  was  wholly  vegetable,  consisting  of  fruits 
and  roots  in  a  natural  state.  They  were  well  formed,  vigorous,  and 
active,  and  could  carry  with  ease  upon  their  shoulders  a  weight  of  five 
hundred  pounds.  Disease  or  sickness  of  any  kind  was  scarcely  known 
among  them,  aud  they  generally  attained  to  great  age.  It  was  no  ex- 
traordinary thing  for  individuals  among  them  to  reach  a  hundred 
years  without  experiencing  any  sickness  (768.)  Since  they  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  fire  in  preparing  their  food,  and  have 
deviated  considerably  from  their  former  simple  and  natural  manner  of 
living,  diseases  are  much  more  common  among  them,  and  they  do  not 
average  so  great  an  age. 

783.  Modern  travellers  inform  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Malta  are  remarkable  for  their  plain,  simple,  and  abstemious  diet, 
and  active  and  industrious  habits,  and  that  longevity  is  not  unusual 
among  them,  many  of  them  living  a  hundred  years  (768). 

784.  The  great  uniformity  of  health,  the  remarkable  bodily  vigor 
and  activity,  and  the  extraordinary  longevity,  of  those  inhabitants  of 
Russia  whose  food  is  simple,  plain,  and  coarse,  and  who  wholly  abstain 
from  the  use  of  spirits,  tobacco,  opium,  and  other  intoxicating  sub- 
stances, are  well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  present 
history  of  the  human  family  (768). 

785.  It  is  a  notorious  truth,  that  when,  from  religious  or  other 

motives,  any  sect  or  society  of  men  are  induced  to  ado^\.  Oi^v^  \m^t«^ 

▼erin^J^  observe  a  simple  and  restricted  regimen^    \iftVt  Vio^KVj  \i«!i^50a. 

and  longevity  are  as  much  improveu  and  incr eased  «A  \iYi«a  Vvt\»fc^».^ 
pj'cty. 

DrinJoiL^L^th'^''^  Bram/ns  of  India  were  reBtncteeL\>^  \ii^\^  .^^Vv^©i«« 
prinaplea  to  the  most  simple  and  natural  diet ;  and  'i  \^  >nc\\  ^a»s« 
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that  BO  long  as  thej  rigidlj  and  uniformly  adhered  to  their  relig'innB 
principles  in  regard  to  their  diet,  thej  enjoyed  the  most  uniform  bealtu 
and  attained  to  great  age ;  and,  considering  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  lived  for  many  centuries,  they  were  an  eminently  virtuous 
and  excellent  class  of  men. 

787.  Pythagoras  founded  his  dietetic  system  on  principles  which  h« 
received  from  the  Bramins  of  India,  and  the  sect  of  Essenes  among 
the  Jews  received  and  adopted  the  Pythagorean  system  ;  and  what  I 
have  said  of  the  Bramins,  in  relation  to  the  effects  of  their  simple 
diet,  is  perfectly  true  of  the  strict  followers  of  Pythagoras  and  of  tbe 
Essenes. 

788.  JosephuB,  who  was  himself  a  Pharisee,  and  therefore  in  no 
degree  predisposed  by  his  sectarian  religious  feelings  to  do  more  than 
justice  to  the  Essenes,  says,  *  They  lived  the  same  kind  of  life  as  do 
those  whom  the  Greeks  call  Pythagoreans.*  *  Herod,*  continues  he, 
'had  these  Essenes  in  highest  honor,  and  thought  more  of  them 
than  their  mortal  nature  required.  They  offer  no  sacrifice,  because 
they  have  more  pure  lustrations  of  their  own;  their  course  of  life  is 
better  than  that  of  other  men,  and  they  entirely  addict  themselves  to 
husbandry.  It  also  deserves  our  admiration,  how  much  they  exceed 
all  other  men  that  addict  themselves  to  virtue,  and  this  in  righteous- 
ness ;  and  indeed  to  such  a  degree  that,  as  it  hath  never  appeared 
among  any  other  men,  neither  Greeks  nor  Barbarians — no,  not  for  a 
little  time — so  hath  it  endured  a  long  while  among  them.  They  are 
long  lived  also,  insomuch  that  many  of  them  live  above  a  hundred 
years,  by  means  of  the  simplicity  of  their  diet,  and  the  regular  course 
of  their  lives.* 

789.  The  religious  sect  or  society  of  our  own  times,  denominated 
Quakers  or  Friends,  was  founded  by  George  Fox,  about  tbe  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  on  principles  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  as 
well  in  regard  to  diet,  dress,  and  mariners,  as  religion ;  and  for  several 
generations  the  true  followers  of  George  Fox  strictly  and  religiousiy 
adhered  in  practice  to  all  the  principles  which  he  laid  down.  Not  only 
were  they  exceedingly  simple,  unostentatious,  and  spiritual  in  their 
religion,  and  strictly  honest  and  virtuous  and  pure  in  their  morality, 
and  mild  and  gentle  and  unobtrusive  and  humble  in  their  manners, 
and  given  to  hospitality  and  kindness  and  general  philanthropy,  and 
extremely  plain  and  simple  in  their  dross  and  speech,  but  they  were 
also  exceedingly  plain  and  simple  and  abstemious  in  their  diet.  The 
consequence  was,  that  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  generations,  the 
physiological  effects,  in  relation  to  health  and  longevity,  became  too 
manifest  and  too  remarkable  to  escape  general  observation.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  the  dietetic  habits  of  this  society,  being 
adopted  purely  from  religious  considerations,  were  therefore  not 
regulated  in  their  simplicity  with  reference  to  physiological  principles 
(768).  Yet  such  is  the  importance  of  simplicity  and  temperance  in« 
diet,  to  the  physiological  welfare  of  the  human  body,  that  the  benefits 

of  them  are  Btrikingly  manifested,  even  when  they  are  not  in  <ciU 

respects  perfectly  consistent  with  true  ph^svoXo^c^Y  \kf«iw^\««,.        ^ 

790.  The  foUow'inc  article  concermug  \.\i^  Tfc\«A.\\<i  \«vi^V  ^\  \^ 

f^ODg  the  Friends  or  Quakers,  and  ot\ier  ponVom  ol  ^^^nj  v^^v^ 

^^  Appeared  a  considerable  time  aince,  Vn  \^i^  Iiwd«u  Hedwica.  Isik«^ 
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Uffeneer,  and  relates  to  a  period  maoy  years  p&st ;  and  it  is  with  deep^ 
regret  that  I  find  myself  compelled  to  add,  that  it  relates  to  a  state  of 
tmngs  which  has  also*  in  a  great  measare,  past  away.  Every  true 
philanthropist  must  grieve  to  see  so  signal  and  beautifal  an  exempli fi< 
cation  of  the  virtne  of  temperance  in  all  things,  fade  away  before  the 
loxories  which  have  already  too  nearly  assimilated  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  the  world  of  sensuality  and  excess  around  them. 

a,  *It  appears  from  the  Register  of  the  Society  of  Friends  or 
Quakers,  as  a  consequence  of  their  temperance,  that  one-half  of  those 
that  are  bom  in  that  society,  live  to  the  age  of  forty-seven  years ; 
whereas,  says  Dr.  Price,  of  the  general  population  of  London,  one- 
half  live  ocdy  two  years  and  nine  months.  Among  the  Quakers,  one 
in  ten  arrives  at  seventy  years  of  age;  of  the  general  population  of 
London,  only  one  in  forty  reaches  this  period  of  life.* 

5.  In  another  article  from  the  Derbyshire  Courier^  without  date,  it  is 
stated  that  the  *  Society  of  Friends  have  recently  been  engaged  in  sta- 
tistical inqidries,  which  tend  to  demonstrate  that  longevity  in  their  sect 
is  the  result  of  their  regular  habits  and  temperance.  As  a  proof,  it  is 
stated  that  in  Chesterfield  church-yard  the  aggregate  age  of  the  last 
hnndred  individuals  buried  to  the  date  of  16th  November  (year  not 
g^ven),  was  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen  years  and  ctix 
montns ;  while  the  aggregate  of  the  last  hundred  Quakers  amounted 
to  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  years  and  seven  months  ; 
giving  an  average  of  the  duration  of  life,  of  the  former,  of  only  twenty- 
five  years  and  two  months  ;  and  of  the  latter,  or  Quakers,  of  foity- 
seven  years  and  ten  months.' 

e.  Another  article,  taken  from  the  fifty-fourth  number  of  the  Christian 
Disc^,  a  paper  of  our  own  country,  dated  Oct.  1817,  states  that  tiie 
Bhode  Island  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  comprises  about  four  hundred 
persons ;  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  last  five  years  is  about  thirty-one, 
and  in  that  period  not  one  person  has  died  of  that  Society  under  forty- 
eight  years  of  age.  The  ages  of  the  thirty-one  persons  who  Lave  died 
within  the  past  five  years  averaged  seventy-four  years. 

d.  In  1812,  eight  persons  died,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  sixty  yeai's 
old,  the  oldest  eighty-four;  of  this  last  age  there  were  two. 

e:  In  1813,  also,  eight  persons  died ;  the  youngest  was  forty-nine, 
the  oldest  eighty-five. 

/.  In  1814,  but  one  died,  and  that  one  was  eighty-seven  years  old. 

r.  In  1815,  five  persons  died ;  the  youngest  was  forty-eight,  the 

lest  was  ninety. 

A.  In  1816,  nine  persons  died ;  the  youngest  was  fifty-seven  years 
old,  and  the  oldest  was  ninety-four. 

791.  These  facts  in  relation  to  the  Sqc{ety  of  Friends,  are  certainly 
ef  very  great  importance,  and  ought  ppt  only  to  admonish  that  re- 
spectable Society  of  their  solemn  duty,  both  for  their  own  cakes  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  a  society,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  common  cause  of 
philanthropy,  to  adhere  closely  to  th^'se  principles  and  practices  of 
their  founder  which  have  wrought  ouc  for  them  such  &\^«A.  V)^\N>i%\&., 
and  guard  most  cautiou^Jy  and  rigttrously  agam^Vi  \.\kO«»^  Vt«dJ(^\«6X<^\^% 
I/iroads  of  sensuality  among  them,   which  w\V\  coMv\>\feV.ft\^  ^twcai  vi^\ 
ttieav  bene&is ;  but  thuy  ou^^ht  also  to  adniouiaU  \.\i^  >NVo\<t  wjvCvirA. 
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world  of  the  trath  and  ^alae  of  those  physiological  principles  which 
require  plainness  and  simplici^  and  temperance  in  human  diet. 

792.  1  might  add  manj  similar  illnstratioos  of  the  principles  which 
I  have  advanced,  from  the  history  of  other  sects  and  particular 
neighbourhoods  of  our  own  country,  but  I  deem  it  unnecessary. 

793.  *  According  to  tfae  last  census  of  the  United  States,  the  free  white 
male  population  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  numbers  235,954  ;  the 
female,  236,889.  Total  free  white  population,  472,843.  Of  these 
202  only  were  foreigners  not  naturalized.  Of  this  whole  number  of 
free  white  people,  there  are  fifty-eight  over  a  hundred  years  old.  Of 
slaves,  the  whole  number  of  both  sexes  is  245,601 ;  and  of  free  people 
of  color,  19,543 :  making  of  colored  persons,  slaves  and  free,  265,144. 
Of  this  whole  number  of  the  colored  population,  247  are  over  a  hundred 
years  old.  Massachusetts,  with  a  population  of  603,359  free  white 
persons,  has  only  five  over  a  hundred  years  old.  Whilst  out  of  7,645 
free  persons  of  color  in  Massachusetts,  there  are  fifty  over  a  hundred 
years  of  age.  There  is,  therefore,  of  the  white  population  of  Massa- 
chusetts, one  in  120,671  1-2  over  a  hundred  years  old.  Of  the  white 
population  of  North  Carolina  there  is,  over  a  hundred  years  old,  one 
in  8,152.  Of  the  colored  population  of  North  Carolina  there  is,  over 
a  hundred  yearj  old,  one  in  1,073.  Of  the  colored  population  of  Massa- 
chusetts there  is,  over  a  hundred  years  old,  one  in  152  3-4.' 

794.  How  shidl  we  account  for  this  very  remarkable  difference  in  the 
comparative  longevity  of  the  white  and  colored  population  of  these  two 
states  ?  The  whites  over  a  hundred  years  old  in  North  Carolina,  are, 
in  proportion  to  those  of  Massachusetts,  nearly  fifteen  to  one.  The 
colored  people  over  a  hundred  years  old  in  North  Carolina,  are  in  pro- 
portion to  those  of  the  whites  of  the  same  state,  nearly  eight  to  one ; 
and  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  whites  of  Massachusetts,  more  than 
562  to  one !  While  the  colored  people  over  a  hundred  years  old  in 
Massachusetts  are,  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  colored  people  in  North 
daroUna,  seven  to  one ;  and  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  white  people 
in  North  Carolina,  53  to  one ;  and  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  white 
people  in  Massachusetts,  about  3,950  to  one.  Now  then,  why  is  the 
proportion  of  white  centenarians  in  North  Carolina  so  much  greater 
than  in  Massachusetts  ?  and  why  is  the  proportion  of  colored  cenUnari-' 
ana  in  North  Can^ina  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  whites  of  the 
same  state  ?  and  why  is  the  proportion  of  colored  eentenariant  in  Massa- 
chusetts so  much  greater  than  in  North  Carolina? 

795.  It  is  evident  from  these  facts,  as  well  as  from  every  other  just 
consideration,  that  the  climate  of  Massachusetts  is  more  favorable  to 
human  longevity  than  that  of  North  Carolina.  The  white  people  of 
North  Carolina,  as  a  general  fact,,  do  not  labor  near  so  hard  as.  the 
whites  of  Massachusetts,  and  they  are  far  more  simple  and  less  given 
to  excess  in  their  food.  The  severe  labor  of  the  whites  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  itself  considered,  is  in  some  measure  unfavorable  to  long  life. 
Their  active  employment,  together  with  their  healthful  and  invigorat- 
ing climate,  exceedingly  increases  their  appetite  for  food,  and  their 
tables  are  always  furnlsned,  not  only  with  great  abundance,  but  gene- 

ra/Jjr  with  ooasJderable  variety;  and  too  frequently  this  variety  is 

vorj  gre&tt  ^fl'i  comprises  many  di&\ie&  ot  com'^wxA.  <iQ\Mi^Ti\x^\^  aub- 

^ttuicea;  and  ^esh-meat  is  alxaoat  iiDivftTO«A\i  t^vxiAu^^^Jasiv^Ns^'^ 
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three  times  a  day.  With  saeh  temptations  before  them,  and  with  a 
keen  appetite,  and  without  thinking  of  the  danger  of  excess,  the  white 
people  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  body,  generally  eat  at  least  double  the 
quantity  of  food  that  the  vital  economy  of  their  bodies  requires,  and 
that  food  is  seldom  of  a  plain  and  simple  kind.  They  rise  from  their 
tables  with  overloaded  stomachs,  and  go  almost  immediately  to  hard 
labor,  or  business  which  requires  severe  mental  exercise,  and  thus,  in 
either  case,  must  increase  the  embarrassment  of  the  stomach.  It  is 
probably  true  that  the  white  population  of  Massachusetts  and  of  New 
England  generally,  are,  as  a  body,  without  being  conscious  of  it,  the 
most  gluttonous  people  in  the  world  !  Not  that  they  are  naturally 
more  gluttonously  disposed  than  others,  but  all  their  circumstances 
and  habits,  and  the  unmeasured  abundance  with  which  their  industry 
and  enterprize  are  crowned,  concur  to  make  them  so.  It  is  a  common 
thing  for  farmers  in  New  England,  of  the  most  athletic  frames  and 
vigorous  constitutions,  to  complain  of  being  worn-out  b^  hard  labor 
before  they  are  fifty  years  old ;  yet  were  they,  from  their  youth  up, 
compelled  to  live  on  half  the  food  which  they  consume,  and  that  fo<xl 
much  plainer  and  more  simple,  they  would  complain  less  of  the  effects 
of  hard  labor  and  of  the  infirmities  of  age  at  eighty  years,  than  they 
now  do  at  fifty. 

796.  The  dietetic  and  other  habits  of  the  colored  people  of  North 
Carolina  come  much  nearer  to  physiological  propriety  than  those  of 
the  whites  of  the  same  State.  Hence  their  much  greater  proportion 
of  longevity.  The  dietetic  habits  of  the  colored  people  of  Massachu- 
setts are,  all  things  considered,  nearly  as  physiologically  correct,  and 
perhaps  quite  as  much  so,  as  those  of  the  color^  people  of  North 
Carolina;  but  in  all  other  respects  their  habits  and  circumstances  are 
much  more  favorable  to  long  life.  Their  climate  is  healthier  ;  they 
are  less  exposed  to  the  action  of  foreign  morbific  causes  ;  they  are  free 
from  the  depressing  effects  of  slavery ;  and  are  every  way  more  com- 
fortable, as  a  general  fact,  and  much  more  intelligent  (764).  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  colored  people  in  both  Massachusetts  and 
North  Carolina  have  much  more  constitutional  stamina  than  the 
whites.  They  are  much  less  tainted  with  hereditary  predispositions 
and  influences. 

797.  Let  it  be  continually  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  in  all  these 
cases,*  with  whatever  correctness  of  habit  and  circumstances  there 
may  be,  there  is  still  in  many  respects  so  wide  a  departure  from  phy- 
siological rectitude  (764),  that  the  facts  which  they  afford  are  greatly 
modified.  Yet  with  all  this  detriment  (768),  it  is  nevertheless  irre- 
fragibly  true,  that  the  traditions  and  history  of  every  nation  and 
tribe  of  men  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth — both  continents  and 
islands — in  all  periods  of  time,  when  accurately  understood,  concur  to 
demonstrate  this  general  law  of  the  human  species :  that,  all  other 
things  being  right,  whether  man  subsists  on  vegetable  or  animal  food, 
the  more  perfectly  his  diet  is  adapted  in  simplicity,  plainness,  and 
naturalness  (765),  to  the  constitutional  laws  of  his  nature,  the  morQ 
perfectly  all  the  interests  of  that  nature  are  a\ia\.«AiiQ^  ^i%^. 

♦  From  769  to  79ft. 
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LECTUKE    XIV. 

Hie  natural  dietetic  character  of  man,  what  ?^The  foundation  of  popular  opinion  ob 
the  subject — Opinion  of  BufTon— Trae  statement  of  the  question— It  is  a  qnestion  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiolopry— How  the  criteria  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
areascertiUned  andestabiished — Correct  mode  of  inductive  reasoning  in  Comparative 
Anatomy — Correct  practical  application  of  general  principles— Ihe  tee&li  of  man 
compared  with  the  teeth  of  other  animals  as  to  number  and  arrangemens— The 
masticatory  organs  of  man  particularly  compared  with  those  of  carnivorous  and 
herbivorous  animals— The  digestive  organs  of  man  compared  with  those  of  carni- 
vorous and  herbivorous  animals— The  masticatory  and  digestive  oi'gans  of  man 
compared  with  those  of  omnivorous  animals — ^The  masticatory  and  digestive  organs 
of  man  compared  with  those  of  fTugivorous  animals  —The  physiological  capabilities 
of  man  in  regard  to  omnivorous  habits  compared  with  those  of  other  animals 
— ^Testimony  of  Unnnus,  Cuvier,  Lawrence.  Bell,  and  others— How  £Eir  the  character 
of  the  gastric  Juice  determines  the  natural  dietetic  character  of  un  animal— The  ver- 
satility of  the  physiological  powers  of  the  human  stomach,  common  to  other  animals 
— ^Natural  simplicity  best  for  all-  False  reasoning  of  naturalists — How  far  reason  is 
]»aramount  to  instinct — Does  reason  make  man  naturally  omnivorous  ?  —General 
conclusion  firom  the  evidence  of  Comparative  Anatomy — How  £eu:  climate  determines 
the  dietetic  character  of  man— How  far  instinct  leads  man  to  be  omnivorous — Early 
propensities  of  children— In&nts  taught  to  smoke  in  India— Instinct,  how  fitra 
prtoary  and  true  law  of  action  in  man  and  other  animals— Why  the  average 
longevity  of  man  has  been  nearly  the  same  in  all  cUmates  and  circumstances,  and  witl^ 
all  varieties  of  dietetic  habits — Man  always  goes  as  far  in  indulgence  as  he  can 
without  sudden  destruction,  and  what  he  has  to  his  advantage  in  one  point  he 
sacrlflccs  in  another— Hence,  universal  sensuality — ^The  principles  stated  by  which 
true  physiological  evidence  is  ascertained — ^The  assertion  of  BufTon  and  popular 
opinion  in  regai>d  to  the  necessity  for  animal  food  to  nourh>h  and  sustain  the  human 
body — Proportions  of  nutritious  matter  in  vegetable  and  animal  food— General 
history  of  the  human  species  with  regard  to  the  use  of  animal  food— The  physiological 
effects  of  ilesh  meat  on  the  human  body  -  Physiological  difference  between  animal  and 
vegetable  food  in  sustaining  the  body  in  labor— Illustrations,  the  Uussian,  Greeks 
and  other  laboring  men— Patagonians  and  other  flesh-eating  tribes— General 
eonclaaions  firom  the  anatomical  and  physiological  evidence  thus  fieur  examined. 

798.  Hayinq  explained  and  illastrated  tbe  constitational  laws  of 
relation  between  the  alimentary  organs  and  special  senses  of  the  homan 
bodj  and  those  foreign  or  external  substances  designed  by  the  Creator 
for  the  food  of  man  (683,  767),  and  having  extensively  exemplified 
the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  general  experience  of  mankind  fr69, 
797)  so  far  as  the  importance  of  a  plain,  simple,  and  natnral  diet  is 
concerned  (765),  we  are  now  prepared  to  inquire, — 

WHAT  is  THB  NATURAL  DIETBTIO  CHARACTER  OT  MAN  ? 

799.  The  prevailing  opinion  on  this  subject,  in  our  country  and  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  is^  that  man  is  naturally  an  omnivorous 
animal;  that  the  highest  and  most  permanent  good  of  his  nature 
reqiires  that  be  should  subsist  on  a  mixed  diet  of  vegetable  and  animal 
substances. 

800.  Custom  is  the  only  authority  for  this  opinion  with  the  mass  of 
those  who  entertain  it.    But  many  naturalists  and  physiologists  have 

endeavored  to  support  it  by  what  they  have  supposed  to  be  the  indica- 
i/ons  of  maa*9  aiimeritary  organs.    U  la  ocl  \mv^x\,a»\,  \.\wV\\^  \vQwever, 
'b»i  naturaUstB  and  physiologista,  e^en  vj\iWi  \.\ic^  c\«:\vji\.Q\i^^\.^\^^l 
warned  by  the  principles  of  indviclWe  te^aomii^,  ^:^\^^i;^f  IX^'t^^x 

moM^da  ia  their  appieUen&iou  a-ud  mVeYie^^^^UQ^  ^^  ^>^^^^  ^^^^ 
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and  lui  absurd  in  their  conclusions  as  the  unscientific  multitude,  who 
are  governed  entirelj  by  tradition,  custom,  habit,  and  feeling. 

&}l,  Buffon,  whose  writings  have  certainly  as  just  a  claim  to  poetry 
as  to  sound  science,  thus  expresses  himself  on  this  subject  i—^*  If  man 
were  obliged  to  abstain  totally  from  flesh,  he  would  not — at  least  in 
our  climates — either  exist  or  multiply.  An  entire  abstinence  from 
llesh  can  have  no  effect  but  to  enfeeble  nature.  To  preserve  himself  in 
proper  plight,  man  requires  not  only  the  use  of  this  solid  nourishment, 
but  even  to  vary  it.  To  obtain  complete  vigor,  he  must  choose  that 
species  of  food  which  is  most  agreeable  to  his  constitution  ;  and  as  he 
cannot  preserve  himself  in  a  state  of  activity  but  by  procuring  new 
sensations,  he  must  give  his  senses  their  full  stretch,  and  eat  a  variety 
of  meats  to  prevent  the  disgust  arising  from  a  uniformity  of  nourish- 
ment.* 

802.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  egrcgiously  whimsical  and  fallacious 
than  this  whole  tissue  of  assertion  and  reasoning  of  the  celebrated 
naturalist ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  a  mind  thus  fanciful  in  its  specu- 
lations, or  rather  thus  blinded  by  custom  and  personal  feelings,  should 
find  support  for  its  hypothesis  in  the  structure  of  the  teeth  and  diges- 
tive organs.  But  it  is  truly  amazing  that  so  many  scientific  men,  who 
profess  to  think  and  to  investigate  for  themselves,  should  so  tamely 
embrace  and  repeat  notions  so  utterly  erroneous  and  absurd. 

B03.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  the  question  is  not  whether 
man  is  capable  of  subsisting  on  a  very  great  variety  of  both  vegetable 
and  animal  substances,  for  we  have  seen  (684,  et  seq.)  that  be  does 
possess  the  constitutional  capability  of  deriving  nourishment  from 
almost  everything  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms;  but  the 
question  is,  do  the  highest  interests  of  the  human  constitution  indis- 
pensably require  that  man  should,  as  a  general  rule,  subsist  on  both 
vegetable  and  animal  food?  It  is  not  whether  he  ean,  but  whether  he 
musU  subsist  on  such  a  mixed  diet,  in  order  to  secure  the  bluest  «nd 
best  good  of  which  his  nature  is  capable. 

804.  Some  have  considered  this  wholly  an  anatomical  question,  and 
have  asserted  that  the  structure  and  conformation  of  the  teeth  and 
digestive  organs  constitute  the  only  evidence  in  the  case  by  which  the 
truth  is  to  be  ascertained.  But  while  I  admit  that  the  anatomical 
evidence  is  very  full  and  conclusive,  I  must  also  contend  that  the 
physiological  evidence  is,  if  possible,  even  more  powerful  and  determi- 
nate ;  and  therefore  I  shall  proceed  to  examine, — first,  the  anatomical  ; 
and  second,  the  physiological  evidence  in  relation  to  the  natural 
dietetic  character  of  man. 

805.  As  an  anatomical  question,  ft  is  purely  one  of  comparative 
anatomy :  that  is,  the  evidence  must  be  obtained  by  comparing  the 
alimentary  organs  of  man  with  those  of  other  animals  whose  natural 
dietetic  character  is  well  known ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  true  nature 
and  force  of  the  evidence  may  be  understood,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  know  precisely  the  mode  in  which  the  criteria  of  reasoning  on 
the  question  have  been  established. 

806.  These  criteria  are  not  self-evident  ot  mwv\i^^\,  '^\\\!k&Y^^'^\^ 
nature,  nor  hare  tbey  been  ascertained  by  ttpHonT«a»^yc^:ck%^^^^s^ 

reasoning  from  cHuaea  to  effects ;  but  by  a  posterioTi  xcwefi.\!^!Q%>  « 
reasoning  from  known  effects  back  to  prindpXea, 
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807.  NatnraliBtB  did  not,  in  total  ignorance  of  the  dietetic  habita 
of  animals,  go  out  into  the  fields  and  forests,  and  catch  or  slay  indi- 
yiduals  of  the  different  species  of  animals  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
examine  their  organs,  and  classify  them  as  to  their  dietetic  character, 
according  to  their  organization,  purely  from  such  an  anatomical  inspec- 
tion, without  first  studying  the  natural  dietetic  habits  and  natural  hi^tory 
of  the  animals  which  they  classified.    Or  in  other  words,  naturalists 
did  not  first  ascertain  that  the  lion,  tiger,  and  other  animals  of  like 
alimentary  organs,  are  camirorous,  from  the  structure  and  conformation 
of  their  organs.    But,  long  before  any  zoological  classification  of  these 
animals  was  attempted,  they  were  well  known  to  be  beasts  of  prey — 
to  subsist  naturally  on  the  flesh  of  other  animals ;  or  if 'their  natural 
dietetic  character  was  not  known,  it  was  first  ascertained  by  carefully 
observing   their  natural   dietetic  habits;  and  with  this   knowledge 
naturalists  proceeded  to  examine  their  organization,  and  found  that 
the  teeth  and  certain  other  organs,  in  all  flesh-eatiDg  animals,  are,  in 
certain  particulars,  alike ;  and  thus  they  inductively  arrived  at  the 
general  conclusion,  or  rule  of  reasoning  in  comparative  anatomy,  that 
all  animals  having  alimentary   organs  of  a  certaia  description  are 
naturally  carnivorous.    In  the  same  manner,  they  first  learned  the 
natural  dietetic  character  of  the  ox  and  other  herbivorous  animals, 
from  their  natural  dietetic  habits,  and  then  proceeded  to  examine  their 
organization,  and  found  that  to  a  certain  extent  all  animals  which 
were  known  to  be  herbivorous  are  alike  in  their  alimentary  organs ; 
and  thus  again  they  arrived  at  the  general  conclusion,  or  rule  of 
reasoning  in  comparative  anatomy,  that  all  animals  having  fdimentary 
organs  of  a  certain  description  are  herbivorous  animals.    In  this  purely 
inductive  manner  the  grand  criteria  or  principles  of  reasoning  on  the 
subject  before  us  have  been  established ;  so  that  now  it  is  deemed  no 
longer  necessary  to  study  the  natural  dietetic  habits  of  an  animal  in 
order  to^know  its  natural  dietetic  character.    It  is  sufficient  for  all 
the  pirposes  of  zoological  science,  to  examine  its  organization.    If 
found  to  possess  alimentary  organs  like  the  lion,  tiger,  and  other 
carnivorous  animals  whose  natural  dietetic  character  is  known,  it  is 
unhesitatingly  and  correctly  called  a  carnivorous  animal ;  or  if  it  is 
found  to  possess  alimentary  organs  like  the  ox,  deer,  sheep,  and  other 
herbivorous  animals,  it  is  called  an  herbivorous  animal. 

808.  In  this  manner,  when  the  bones  of  animals  of  an  extinct  or 
unknown  species  are  found  in  caves  or  deeply  imbedded  in  the  earth, 
scientific  naturalists  readily  ascertain  the  natural  dietetic  character  of 
those  animals,  by  these  established  criteria  in  comparative  anatomy, 
especially  if  any  of  the  teeth  or  bones  of  the  feet  be  found. 

809.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  then,  that  we  do  not,  in  the  first 
place,  ascertain  that  all  animals  with  a  certain  kind  of  organs  are 
carnivorous,  and  all  animals  with  a  certain  other  kind  of  organs  are 
herbivorous,  etc. ;  but  we  first  ascertain  that  all  carnivorous  animals 
have  a  certain  kind  of  alimentary  oreans,  and  that  all  herbivorous 
animals  have  a  certain  other  kind  of  alimentary  organs ;  and  then,  we 

assert  the  convene  of  these  propositions,  viz.,  that  all  animals  of  certain 

organization  are  carnivorous,  and  tbat  a\\  «XLvm^\^  q>^  ^  certain  other 

load  of  organization  are  herbivorona,  clc.\  «av(i  v\i<»fc\^v  %^\iKw^ 

propositions  are  thus  established  aa  tlie  |gfexiex«b\i^x\i«:v&\«k  qI  t^\tt««to^^ 
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or  grand  criteria  In  comparative  anatomy,  by  which  we  are  to  ascertain 
the  classification  and  natural  dietetic  character  of  all  animals  whose 
natural  history  is  unknown.    Or  in  other  words,  we  do  not  first  learn 
the  natural  dietetic  character  of  animals  from  their  teeth  and  other 
organs,  but  we  first  learn  the  dietetic  character  of  their  teeth  and  other 
organs  from  their  natural  dietetic  habits.    For  if  we  were  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  dietetic  habits  of  all  animals,  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
us,  by  the  most  careful  examination  of  their  alimentary  organs,  to 
ascertain  their  natural  dietetic  character,  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
Buc  when  we  have  first  studied  the  natural  habits  and  then  the  anatomy 
of  animals,  and  thus  ascertained  the  correspondence  between  their 
natural  dietetic  habits  and  their  peculiar  organization,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  establish  general  principles  or  scientific  criteria,  we  then  think  we 
can  clearly  perceive  the  constitutional  adaptation  of  their  alimentary 
organs  to  their  natural  food ;  we  then  believe  that  we  can  plainly  see 
that  the  organs  of  carnivorous  animals  are  manifestly  fitted  to  seize 
and  tear  and  cut  the  fiesh  on  which  those  animals  subsist,  and  that 
we  can  as  plainly  discern  that  the  organs  of  herbivorous  animals  are 
fitted  to  crop  and  grind  the  grass  and  other  vegetable  substances  which 
constitute  the  natural  food  of  such  animals. 

810.  With  this  full  explanation  of  scientific  principles  or  criteria  of 
comparative  anatomy  in  regard  to  the  question  before  us,  and  the 
manner  in  wliich  those  criteria  are  established,  we  shall  now  be  able 
to  understand  the  true  character  and  force  of  all  evidence  relative  to 
the  subject  under  consideration. 

811.  If  the  alimentary  organs  of  an  animal  of  an  extinct  or  an* 
known  species,  whose  natural  history  is  entirely  unknown  to 
us,  be  presented  for  our  examination,  and  we  find  that  they  are  like 
those  of  the  lion,  tiger,  etc.,  we  say  that  they  are  the  organs  of  a  car- 
nivorous animal ;  and  the  true  elements  of  our  reasoning  in  the  case 
are  these :  these  organs  are  like  the  alimentary  organs  of  the  llAn, 
tiger,  etc. ;  but  the  liou,  tiger,  and  all  other  animals  thus  organized, 
whose  natural  history  is  kaown,  are  naturally  carnivorous  animals, 
therefore,  these  are  the  alimentary  organs  of  a  carnivorous  animal. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the  organs  are  like  those  of  the 
horse,  ox,  deer,  sheep,  etc.,  we  unhesitatingly  say  that  they  are  the 
organs  of  an  herbivorous  animal ;  and  the  true  elements  of  our  reason- 
ing in  the  case  would  be 'precisely  the  same  as  in  the  case  just  stated. 

812.  But  suppose  that,  on  a  careful  examination,  we  find  that  the 
organs  which  are  the  subject  of  our  enquiry  are  neither  like  those 
of  carnivorous  nor  like  those  of  herbivorous  animals,  but  in  some  re- 
spects resembling  each  of  them,  and  in  some  respects  differing  from 
both  of  them  ?  In  such  a  case  can  we,  according  to  correct  principles 
of  reasoning  in  comparative  anatomy  (807),  legitimately  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  animal  to  which  the  organs  in  our  hand  belonged 
was  organized  to  subsist  on  both  vegetable  and  animal  food,  as  his  na- 
tural and  most  appropriate  diet?  Most  certainly  not!  Ko  man 
ought  to  make  any  pretensions  to  scientific  logic  who  could  reason 
thus  I  For  it  would  be  to  disregard  entirely  Uie  Itvi*^  ^\^\£kft\i\.^  ^'I'tt^A.- 
BoniDg  (S09)  esseiuial  to  the  nature  of  the  &u\>ieG\»>  «t.Xi^Xo\Q«>^%\^^»  ^^ 

a/ J  established piinciplea in  the  science  of  oompacaXV^^  WttaXwos^ ^^\^s3a. 
reJsie  to  the  question  before  us  ! 
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818.  How,  then,  do  the  trae  principles  of  reasoning  in  comparative 
anatomj  require  that  we  should  proceed  in  such  a  case  ?  If  we  find, 
on  careful  and  accurate  examination,  that  the  organs  under  our  in- 
spection ^re  neither  like  those  of  carnivorous  nor  like  those  of  herbi- 
Torous  animals,  we  are  to  conclude  that  the  animal  wbose  they  were, 
belong  to  neither  of  these  orders ;  and  if  the  animal  belonged  to  an 
extinct  or  unknown  species,  the  natural'historj  of  wliich  is  aUo  wboUy 
unknown,  and  cannot  now  be  studied,  all  correct  principles  in  compa- 
rative anatomy  most  clearly  and  decidedly  demand  that  we  should  di- 
ligently explore  the  animal  kingdom,  and,  if  possible,  find  some  type 
with  which  the  organs  under  our  examination  correspond.  But  if  no 
exact  type  of  our  specimen  can  be  found,  then  we  must  ascertain  what 
order  of  animals  have  alimentary  organs  most  nearly  resembling  our 
specimen,  and  when  this  is  done,  we  mnst  conclude  that  the  animal  to 
which  our  specimen  belonged  came  nearer  to  that  order  than  to  any 
other  known  order  of  animals  in  its  natural  dietetic  character  ;  and 
in  all  that  our  specimen  raries  from  that  order,  and  approaches  to  a 
resemblance  of  some  other  known  order,  we  are  to  conclude  that  the 
animal  to  which  our  specimen  belonged  differed  from  the  former,  and 
approached  to  an  agreement  with  the  latter,  in  its  natural  dietetic 
character.  But  if  we  find  an  order  with  the  alimentary  organs  of  which 
our  specimen  fully  corresponds,  then  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the 
t^ndusion  that  the  animal  to  which  our  specimen  belonged  was  of  the 
same  dietetic  character  with  that  order,  and  if  now  we  can,  by  study- 
ing the  natural  history,  or  observing  the  natural  dietetic  habits,  of 
that  order,  fully  ascertain  the  natural  dietetic  character  of  the  animals 
belonging  to  it,  then  we  know  the  natural  dietetic  character  of  the 
animal  to  which  our  specimen  belonged  (821),  just  so  fSur  as  the  most 
rigorously  correct  principles  and  reasonings  of  comparative  anatomy 
caa  teach  us. 

814.  Now,  then,  with  the  strictest  application  of  these  principles, 
and  this  mode  of  reasoning,  to  the  question  before  us,  what  is  the 
natural  dietetic  character  of  man,  according  to  the  real  and  true  evidence 
of  comparative  anatomy? 

815.  In  considering  this  question,  it  is  important  that  we  should 
remember  that  whatever  may  be  true  concerning  the  natural  dietetic 
diaracter  of  man,  there  is  neither  now  on  earih,  nor  has  there  been  for 
many  centuries,  any  portion  of  the  human  race,  so  far  as  we  know, 
which  have  lived  in  all  respects  so  perfectly  in  a  state  of  nature  (764), 
or  in  a  state  to  which  the  constitutional  nature  of  man  is  most  perfectly 
adapted,  as  to  afford  us  an  opportunity  to  study  the  true  natural  history 
of  man,  and  learn  his  natural  dietetic  character  from  his  natural  dietetic 
habits  (807) ;  and  therefore,  so  far  as  this  question  is  anatomically 
considered,  man  must  in  strict  propriety  be  regarded  as  an  extinct 
species ;  because  though  man  is  actually  a  living  species  of  animals, 
yet  the  species,  as  a  whole,  have  become  so  artificial  in  their  dietetic 
habits,  that  it  is  impossible  to  derive  from  those  habits  any  evidence 
which  CAD  justly  be   considered   unquestionable,  in  relation  to  the 

natural  dieteiic  character  of  man ;  aud  conaec^ueuily,  our  evidence  and 
reaaoningia  the  case  must  be  precisely  «\Lc\ittav(QvA^\)«^'^\v^^x  \£mau 
^ete  retUly  aq  ezUnct  8peciea»  Wi*^  ^*  i«X\wwX  \ii%>vw3  vtXy^Vj  >mw. 
own  (SJ8). 
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19.  Let  OS  sappote,  then,  that  the  alimentary  organs  of  the  human 
body  are  placed  before  na  for  onr  ezamination,  in  order  to  aisoertain 
the  natural  dietetic  character  of  man.  In  the  first  place,  those  organs 
speak  no  distinct  and  uaeqaivocal  language,  afford  no  clear  uid 
determinate  indications  from  which,  without  reference  to  anything  else, 
we  can  learn  the  natural  dietetic  character  of  man  (809.)  In  the  second 
place,  the  purely  natural  dietetic  habits  of  man  are  wholly  unknown 

i815),  except  as  a  matter  of  extremely  ancient  history  and  tradition 
770) ;  and  we  have  now  no  way  by  which  we  can  became  acquainted 
with  those  habits,  from  observation.  From  the  nature  and  circum*  * 
stances  of  the  case,  therefore,  we  are  nndier  the  necessity  of  drawing  our 
evidence  from  comparative  anatomy  in  the  same  manner  as  we  wonid 
if  the  spedes  were  extinct  and  unknown.  That  is,  we  have  no  other 
way  of  ascertaining  the  natural  dietetic  character  of  man  from  his 
alimentary  organs,  than  by  comparing  those  organs  with  the  fdimentary 
organs  of  other  animals  in  a  pore  state  of  nature  (811) ;  and  if  we  can 
find  an  order  of  animals  whose  alimentary  organs  perfectly  correspond 
with  those  of  man,  and  can  accurately  and  fully  ascertain  the  natural 
dietetic  habits  and  character  of  that  order  of  animals,  then  have  we 
learned,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  from  comparative  anatomy,  the  true 
natural  dietetic  character  of  man  (813). 

817.  In  the  human  head,  as  we  have  seen  (326),  there  are  thirty- 
two  teeth :  eight  incisors,  four  cuspids  or  eye  teeth,  eight  bicuspids  or 
small  cheek  teeth,  and  twelve  molars  or  large  cheek  teeth ;  and  the 
teeth  of  each  jaw,  in  a  perfectly  normal  state,  form  an  uninterrupted 
scries,  in  close  juxtaposition,  and  all  of  nearly  eqnal  length  (Fig.  20). 
In  this  particular,  man  differs  from  all  other  animals.  For  even  in 
the  species  nearest  to  man,  there  is  a  considerable  space  between  the 
front  and  the  comer  teeth  (Fig.  65) ;  while  in  many  other  species,  both 
of  carnivorous  and  of  herbivorous  animals,  the  space  is  still  greater, 
both  between  the  incisors  and  the  cuspids  and  between  these  latter 
and  the  cheek  teeth  (Fig.  52,  53).  Carnivorous  animals  have  in  each 
jaw  six  incisors  or  front  teeth,  two  cuspids,  and  from  eight  to  twelve 
cheek  teeth.  Gnawing  animals,  such  as  the  rat,  the  beaver,  the  squirrel, 
etc.,  have  two  incisors  in  each  jaw,  no  cuspids,  and  from  six  to  ten 
cheekteeth.  Ruminating animads without  horns,  such  as  the  camel, 
dromedary,  etc.,  have  two  upper  and  six  lower  incisors,  from  two  to 
four  cu^pid8,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  cheek  teeth  in  each  jaw.  Bn- 
miuatiug  animals  with  horns,  such  as  the  ox,  sheep,  etc,  have  no  up- 
per incisors,  eight  lower  incisors,  no  cuspids;  except  in  the  stag, 
which  has  them  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  twelve  cheek  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
Animals  with  undivided  hoofs,  such  as  the  horse,  have  six  incisors  in 
each  jaw,  two  cuspids  in  the  upper  jaw,  none  in  the  lower  j[aw,  and 
twelve  cheek  teeth  in  each. 

818.  The  body  of  the  human  tooth  above  the  gum,  we  have  seen  (327), 
consists  of  dense  bone,  which  is  every  where  covered  on  its  external 
surface  with  a  plate  of  enamel.  In  this  respect,  man  resembles  both 
carnivorous  and  frugivorous  animals,  and  differs  from  the  purely  bes- 
bivorous,  whose  teeth  are  composed  of  intermixed  \«.^^tii^  ^1  \^\!A  ^a^ 
euamel. 

619.  The  incisors  or  front  teeth  of  the  liumasi  ^i«^A^  «t^  \stw^  ^ 
cMlBtfUsLapcd  teeth  (Fig,  51, 1%  designed  to  c\U  \.\i^^\]^RA»aw»«^^^ 


D  feeds,  futo  eoDTcnlent  nuwKS  for  the  ncUos  of  the  che«k  tu 
&,  Fig.  16,  Xos.  1, 2).  The  fivnt  teeth  of  cmiut<hviu  BDinato  i 
le  Ktanded  and  pointed,  and  stand  rarlher  apart  (Fig.  68),  and  bi 


^-**i^*8l^v: 


na  iDidar  Jnr  *Dd  tosa  ef  mm. 
norewmblanoe  to  thouofmaa.  ThetDCisoraor  froDt  teeth  oT  herbi- 
Toroiu  aoimale  are  broad  l[ke  those  of  the  hrnnaD  head;  but  thej 
we  in  general  much  utronger,  and  the  cnlting  ends  are  considerably 
Uiicko'  and  more  blaot;  and  in  some  Hpeciea  the;  tfit;  almoet  M 
widelj  from  those  of  man  as  the  front  teeth  of  camivoroua  animalB  do. 
820.  The  corner  or  eye  teeth  In  the  hnman  head,  lecbaically  called 
the  cDspidati  or  cnnpidtt  {Fig,  51,  e),  are  oBiuiEly  of  the  B&me  length  of 
crown  as  the  front  teeth  {S26},  and  stand  close  to  them.  They  ap- 
'proach  more  to  apoint  tbaa  the  front  teeth  (Fig.  IS)  ;  bat  their  pecu- 
liar sbape  indicates  notbiog  more  than  that  they  constitute  the  first 
•tept  of  tnmsition  from  the  chieel-sbaped  catting  teeth  in  front,  to  tbe 
largesqnaregTindlngteeth  in  the  back  part  at  the  jaws.  Tbe  duplds 
or  tnalu  of  camlTorons  animals  are  round  and  pointed,  and  moch  longw 


aad  atroni^T  than  the  front  teeth,  anafcreMspaTtAeiM  *' 
f"e«  both  from  the  front  Had  cheat  teetti  tf\e.  &1V    "»^^ 


theM  teeth  are  fer7  long,  aoaminatefl,  ami  powerful,  and  are  obTioasly 
fitted  to  Berve  m  weapons  of  olTenoeBfiil  deleoce,  anfl  may  be  nged  alM) 
to  aeiM,  hold,  and  tear  the  prey.  Some  of  the  herbivoroua  snlmalp, 
aooh  M  the  bone,  the  camel,  and  the  slag  (817),  have  the  cuspids,  ftnd 


Tbe  muUcator]'  o  g*na  < 


they  are  proportianally  lon^^r  and  m  re  po  nted  and  powerful,  thM) 
the  corner  tei'th  of  the  h  nau  head  and  are  separated  from  the  other 
teeth  by  a  large  vpace  In  the  camel  (Fg  GS)  thecaspdsbearaalrong 
resemblance  to  Chose  of  preJaceoua  animals  (Fig.  62),  and  appear  to  be 
designed  for  weapons  of  offence  and  defence. 

821.  Between  the  cuspids  of  carnlFOrous  animals  and  the  corner 
teeth  of  the  human  head  there  is  not  the  slightest  resemblancel  not 
even  enough  for  sober  faac;  to  bnild  an  analof;y  upon ;  and  yet  the 
oMUifMd  resemblance  of  the  eye  teeth  of  man  to  the  cuspids  of  cami- 
TorouB  animals  has  been  the  principal  evidence  urged  to  prove  the 
natural  flesh-eating  character  of  man.  But  if  it  were  true  that  this 
assumed  resemblance  had  some  reality,  the  argument  founded  upon  it 
to  prove  man  to  be  naturally  in  some  measure  a  Bosh -eating  animtd, 
would  equally  prove  that  the  horse  and  camel  and  other  species  of 
herbivorous  animals  naturally  require  astil!  larger  proportion  of  flesh- 
meat  lu  their  diet  {S20).  According  to  this  evidence,  the  camel  of  the 
desert  is  naturally  as  carnivorous  as  the  dog  (Fig.  G3).  But  the 
assumed  resemblance  between  the  eye  teeth  of  man  aod  the  cuspids  of 
carnivorous  animals  has  no  reality,  and  therefore  all  the  reasooing 
founded  upon  it,  relative  to  the  natural  dietetic  character  of  man,  is 
utterly  fallaciooa  and  destitute  of  any  true  ground  of  support.  And 
this  is  so  incontrovertibiy,  so  palpably  correct,  that  it  does  not  seem 
possible  that  scientiflc  gentlemen  who  have  repeated  the  whimsical 
ppcculation  concerning  the  eartint  teeth  of  man,  could  ever  serionsl; 
have  examined  the  subject,  or  for  one  moment  actually  compared  the 
eye  teetb  of  mau  with  the  cuspids  of  a  common  bQ\ue-<»\. 

822.  The  bieaap!dB,  or  small  cheek  teetliot  man.  (J\1i[,.^\,  Vl,\iw* 
ttro  prowineacei,  or  obtuse  points   (326^ — t,V»«  Otte  oaftja  ^W.^«s,«!i 

the  oilier  oa  the  Inner  side  of  the  masUiiK  ot  ariaaiM,  «Qft>\  ^^  '^'" 
'"le  bemff  general  I fsomewbnt  more  prortdneirtttiWB.ttiavaa.'ia  *;?* 
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Kos.  4,  6).    The  molars,  or  large  check  or  double  teeth  of  man  (Fig.  51, 
o),  have  large  and  nearlysquare  crowns  (Fig.  18,  Nos.  6, 7, 8),  presenting 
broad,  mashing,  and  grinding  surfaces,  with  the  corners  slightly  ele- 
vated, so  as  to  form  on  each  tooth  four  or  five  very  blunt  prominences 
(326),  thus  increasing  the  grinding  and  triturating  power  of  the  teeth. 
The  bicuspids  or  small  cheek  teeth  of  carnivorous  animals,  have  two 
or  three  sharp  points  somewhat  resembling  saw-teeth  (Fig.  52) ;  and 
these  points  are  not  situated  side  by  side,  or  parallel  with  each  other, 
like  the  blunt  tubercles  of  the  human  bicuspids,  hut  they  are  placed 
one  before  the  other,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  and  appear  to  be  fitted 
wholly  for  cutting  and  tearing.    The  large  cheek  or  double  teeth  of 
carnivorous  animals  (Fig.  62)  also  ri&e  into  very  high  and  sharp  points, 
like  those  just  described,  only  they  are  much  larger  and  more  prominent, 
the  middle  point  of  each  tooth  rising  above  the  others  like  a  spear. 
These  teeth  present  nothing  which  approaches  to  a  grinding  or  triturating 
surface ;  but  like  the  small  cheek  teeth,  they  are  fitted  for  tearing  and 
cutting,  and  cannot  admit  of  the  grinding  or  lateral  motion.    The 
molar  or  cheek  teeth  of  herbivorous  animals  have  very  large,  square, 
or  oblong-square  crowns;   not  however  proportfonally  larger  than 
those  of  man  (Fig.  53),  but  theirconstruction  is  entirely  different  (818). 
They  are  composed  of  alternate  longitudinal  plates  of  bone  and  enamel, 
and  the  whole  crown  is  surrounded  on  its  sides  with  a  plate  of  enamel 
like  human  teeth  ;  but  the  grinding  surface  is  not  covered  by  enamel  like 
human  teeth,  but  presents  the  uncovered  ends  of  the  alternate,  longi- 
tudinal plates  of  bone  and  enamel :  and  the  plates  of  bone  being  much 
softer  than  those  of  enamel,  wear  away  much  faster  in  mastication, 
and  thus  the  plates  of  enamel  are   caused  continually  to  be  more 
prominent  than  those  of  bone,  and  thereby  a  roughness  is  given  to  the 
grinding  surface  which  greatly  increases  its  dividing  and  triturating 
power  upon  the  grass,  twigs,  boughs,  and  other  vegetable  and  woody 
substances  on  which  herbivorous  animals  naturally  subsist.    In  some 
species,  the  grinding  surface  is  nearly  flat ;  in  ot^bers,  the  corners  of 
the  crown  are  considerably  more  elevated  than  the  centre. 

823.  The  cheek  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  of  man  shut  against  those 
of  the  upper  jaw  (Fig.  20),  so  as  to  bring  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the 
two  series  together,  iu  opposition  to  each  other,  and  thus  mash  and 
grind  the  substances  which  come  between  them  in  the  act  of  mastica- 
tion.   In  this  respect  man  resembles  herbivorous  and  frugivorous  ani- 
mals.   But  the  check  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  of  carnivorous  animals 
shut  within  those  of  the  upper  jaw ;  so  that,  if  we  take  a  pair  of 
shears  and  file  the  two  cutting  edges  into  teeth  like  a  saw,  and  then 
cut  with  them,  we  shall  get  a  very  good  idea  of  the  appearance  and 
operation  of  the  cheek  teeth  of  carnivorous  animals  in  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw.    The  manner  in  which  these  teeth  shut  together  fits  them 
still  further  for  cutting  the  flesh  on  which  the  animals  feed,  into  small 
masses  preparatory  for  swallowing,  and  at  the  same  time  still  further 
precludes  all  lateral  or  grinding  motion  in  the  act  of  mastication. 
824.  In  herlnvorous  animals,  the  articulation  or  joint  of  the  lower 
jajv  Is  such  as  to  admit  of  very  free  lateraV  molloTi  In  the  act  of  masti- 
catlon ;  as  we  see  in  the  cow,  and  clever  xxxxam^AAww  «c:\\i\s!\'a=^  ^\tfs^ 
gkewjDg  the  end.    In  man  also,  the  artic\i\a\.\oTi  oi  \.\xft  \x^^«  \kv  v^Xj. 
P#  ^h  admita  of  veij  considerate  UlereX  motVoti  ^l  xV^^^^  vd.^V^ 
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net  of  mastication  (328),  so  that  the  grinding  snrfaoes  of  the  cheek 
teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  can  move  upon  each  other  fi^m 
right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right,  and  thus  completely  triturate  or 
grind  the  food  into  very  minute  particles  before  it  is  swallowed  (426). 
But  in  carniyorous  animals,  all  lateral  motion  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the 
act  of  mastication  is  not  only  precluded  by  the  structure  of  the  teeth 
(822)  and  the  shutting  of  the  lower  cheek  teeth  vrithin  those  of  the 
upper  (823),  but  it  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  articulation  of  the 
lower  jaw,  which  only  admits  of  the  backwards  and  forwards  motion. 
In  all  these  animals,  the  muscles  by  which  the  motions  of  the  lower 
jaw  are  effected,  correspond  with  the  articulation.  In  carnivorous 
animals,  the  muscles  by  which  the  lower  jaw  is  raised  up  and  the 
teeth  shut  together  in  the  act  of  cutting  or  tearing  the  food,  are  very 
large  and  powerful ;  but  those  muscles  which  correspond  with  those 
in  herbivorous  animals  by  which  the  lateral  motion  is  effected,  are  ex- 
ceedingly small ;  while  in  herbivorous  animals  the  muscles  of  lateral 
motion  are  largely  developed,  and  those  by  which  the  under  jaw  is 
raised  up  are  comparatively  much  smaller  than  in  carnivorous  ani- 
mals. In  this  respect  again,  as  in  the  articulation  of  the  under  jaw, 
man  closely  resembles  herbivorous  animals,  and  differs  entirely  from 
the  carnivorous. 

825.  Such  is  a  faithful  and  true  comparison  of  the  masticatory  or- 
gans of  man  with  those  of  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals ;  and 
every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  these  organs  in  a  house- 
cat,  in  a  horse  or  cow,  and  in  the  human  bead,  and  compare  them  to- 
gether, will  find  a  complete  demonstration  of  what  I  have  stated. 
We  sec,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  masticatory 
organs  of  man  and  those  of  carnivorous  animals.  The  latter  are  fitted 
to  seize  and  hold  the  struggling  prey,  to  tear  the  tenacious  flesh  from 
the  bones,  and  to  cut  it  into  masses  small  enough  to  be  swallowed ; 
and  being  thus  swallowed  in  raw  masses  into  stomachs  formed  to 
receive  it  in  such  a  condition,  it  passes  less  rapidly  through  the  gastric 
cavity,  and  consequently  sustains  the  animal  a  longer  time,  and  causes 
a  less  hasty  return  of  hunger,  than  if  the  flesh  were  finely  commnuted 
or  gi'ound  by  the  teeth.  But  the  masticatory  organs  of  man  are  fitted 
to  cut  the  food  into  masses  suitable  to  the  capaoity  and  operations  of 
the  mouth,  and  to  grind  those  masses  into  line  particles,  and  thoroughly 
mix  them  with  the  saliva ;  and  thus  bring  the  food  into  precisely  that 
condition  which  best  fits  it  for  the  human  stomach  (717). 

826.  Nothing  is  more  incontrovertibly  true,  then,  than  that,  so  far 
as  the  masticatory  organs  are  considered,  comparative  anatomy  does 
not  afford  the  slightest  evidence  that  man  is  in  any  measure  a  carni- 
vorous animal ;  and  I  am  bold  to  affirm  that  such  an  idea  never  was 
drawn  from  any  actually  perceived  resemblance  between  the  mastica- 
tory organs  of  man  and  those  of  carnivorous  animals,  but  it  was  de- 
rived entirely  and  exclusively  from  the  dietetic  habits  of  man ;  and 
being  thus  derived,  it  gave  birth  to  the  creative  fancy  which  imagined 
and  announced  the  resemblance,  and  this  imagined  resemblance  has 
been  confidently  relied  on  by  thousands,  becai\x<3!^  Wi^^  ^A  xsrN. <5»xfe 
to  mke  the  trouble  to  examine  for  tliemseVvea. 

S27.  Between  the  mastlcAtoTy  organs  o?  TMiSi  wiWXtf»fc^^  ^^ax'fi^ 
aerblrorouff  anjmah  ifter^  iff  some  ro&emU^UQfc^  wl^Vjx  ^^^'^  ^^^ 
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that  resemblance  is  strong ;  but  the  evidence  is  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient to  jastify  the  conclusion  that  man  is  naturally  herbivorous.  So 
far  as  the  masticatory  organs  are  considered,  then,  comparative  ana« 
iomy  affords  no  conclusive  evidence  that  man  is  naturally  an  herbivo- 
rous or  grass-eating  animal. 

828.  The  salivary  glands  (340)  of  herbivorous  animals  are,  as  a 
general  fact,  comparatively  larger  than  those  of  carnivorous  animals. 
In  man  these  glands  are  not  proportionably  so  large  as  in  the  purely 
herbivorous,  nor  so  small  as  in  carnivorous  animals  ;  but  they  are  ex- 
iicedingly  copious  in  their  secretion,  and  therefore  in  their  physiological 
obaracter  they  approach  nearer  in  man  to  those  of  herbivorous  than  to 
those  of  carnivorous  animals.  They  aire  also  more  largely  developed 
in  those  portions  of  the  human  family  who  have  long  subsisted  on 
vegetable  food,  than  in  those  which  subsist  mostly  on  animal  food. 

829.  As  a  general  fact,  herbivorous'  animals  have  a  much  longer 
alimentary  canal  than  carnivorous  animals,  but  this  is  not  invariably 
the  case.  The  hyena,  which  subsists  on  the  dead  carcasses  of  animals, 
eating  both  flesh  and  bones,  has  an  alimentary  canal  of  about  the  same 
comparative  length  as  that  of  the  horse,  which  is  herbivorous.  The 
seal  and  porpoise,  which  live  wholly  on  animal  food,  have  an  alimen- 
tary canal  twenty-eight  times  the  length  of  the  body,  and  this  is 
equal  to  the  greatest  comparative  length  in  herbivorous  animals. 
'Many  species  of  animals,' says  Carus,  in  his  System  of  Comparative 
Anatomy,  *  which  live  entirely  on  animal  food,  have  an  extraordinary 
length  of  the  alimentary  canal,  ranging  from  eleven  to  twenty-eight 
times  the  length  of  the  body.'  Nevertheless ,  it  is  predicated  as  a 
general  law,  by  naturalists,  that  the  average  length  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  relatively  much  less  in  carnivorous  than  in  herbivorous 
animals.  In  those  animals  which  subsist  wholly  on  animkl  food,  the 
length  of  the  alimentary  canal  varies  from  one  to  six  or  eight  times 
the  length  of  the  body,  as  a  general  rule ;  but  to  this  rule,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  are  some  exceptions.  In  herbivorous  animals  with  undi- 
vided hoofs,  such  as  the  horse,  the  canal  varies  from  eight  to  eleven 
times  the  length  of  the  body.  In  herbivorous  animals  that  divide  the 
hoof  and  chew  the  cud,  such  as  the  ox,  deer,  sheep,  etc.,  the  canal 
varies  from  eleven  to  twenty-eight  times  the  length  of  the  body. 

830.  In  ascertaining  the  comparative  length  of  the  alimentary  canal 
in  all  these  animals,  naturalists  have  taken  the  length  of  the  body  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  snout  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  back  bone, 
but  in  man  they  have  measured  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  bottom 
of  the  heel ;  and  by  this  manifestly  erroneous  admeasurement,  they 
have  unfairly  reduced  the  comparative  length  of  the  alimentary  canal 
about  one-half,  and  made  it  to  appear  that  the  comparative  length  of 
the  alimentary  canal  in  man  varies  iirom  three  to  eight  times  the  lengih 
of  the  body ;  and  thus  they  have  succeeded  in  associating  man  with 
carnivorous  animals.  But  if  the  alimentary  canal  in  man  be  com- 
pared with  the  length  of  the  body,  in  the  same  manner  that  it  is  in  all 
other  animals,  it  will  be  found  that  its  average  length  is  about  ten  or 

twelve  times  the  leDgth  of  the  body.    This  Is  evidently  the  true  ad- 
measurement,  and  it  i8  surprising  tbat  aiiy  o\.YxeY  ^\\ow\v\  vi.\^\  V^n«^ 
unadopted,  even  for  the  sake  of  supporiing  alwo\\\.^ v\i^o\>J^^^^^?^- 
e  ^opa/paWj  unjust  as  tUat-wlaicViYiaa^i^t^^Q^^^^^^^^^^^^^^- 
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881.  Garniyorous  animals,  as  a  general  rule,  hare  a  simple  stomach, 
which  is  not  fitted  to  retain  the  food  a  very  long  time ;  while  herbiyo- 
rous  animals  have  either  a  complicated  stomach  (819)  or  a  simple  one, 
which  is  formed  to  retain  its  food  much  longer  than  that  of  carnivorous 
animals.  The  human  stomach  is  simple  (Fig.  26),  but  not  more  so 
than  that  of  the  horse,  and  it  is  manifestly  formed  to  retain  the  food 
for  a  considerable  time  (347).  The  colon  or  large  intestine  in  carnivo- 
rous animals  is  never  cellulated,  but  is  always  cylindrical,  and  compa- 
ratively much  smaller  than  in  herbivorous  animals.  In  the  latter,  and 
especially  where  the  stomach  is  simple,  the  large  intestine  is  very  ca- 
pacious, and  the  coecum  (846)  is  particularly  large ;  and  the  colon, 
throughout  its  whole  length,  is  gathered  into  sacs  or  cells  by  longi- 
tudinal bands.  In  man  the  coecum  is  large,  and  the  colon,  as  we  have 
seen  (346),  is  saculated  (Fig.  30)  as  in  herbivorous  animals.  Indeed, 
the  calibre  or  diameter  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal  is  relatively 
much  greater  in  man  than  in  carnivorous  animals ;  and  moreover,  the 
numerous  semilunar  folds  (346)  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestines  of  man  (Fig.  29)  very  considerably  increase  the  longitudinal^ 
extent  of  surface  in  the  human  alimentary  canal. 

832.  We  see,  then,  that  in  regard  to  the  true  comparative  length, 
the  capacity,  and  the  conformation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  compara- 
tive anatomy  affords  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  man  is  naturally, 
in  any  measure,  a  carnivorous  animal ;  and  although  in  most  respects 
man  very  strongly  resembles  many  of  the  species  of  herbivorous  ani- 
mals, yet,  taking  the  masticating  and  digestive  organs  together,  the 
evidences  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  complete  and  determinate 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  man  is  naturally  an  herbivorous  animaU 
If,  however,  we  were  obliged  to  class  man  either  with  carnivorous  or 
herbivorous  animals  from  the  evidence  of  his  alimentary  organs,  we 
should  be  compelled,  by  all  correct  principles  in  the  science  of  compa- 
rative anatomy,  to  place  him  with  the  latter.  But  before  we  are 
driven  to  this  necessity,  it  must  be  ascertained  that  in  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  there  is  no  other  order  of  animals  besides  the  pure  herbivora 
and  carnivora,  or  none  whose  alimentary  organs  so  nearly  resemble 
those  of  the  human  body.  But  this  is  not  true,  and  therefore  we  are 
bound  to  look  still  farther  for  alimentary  organs  with  which  we  can 
compare  those  of  man,  before  we  come  to  a  final  conclusion  in  regard 
to  man's  natural  dietetic  character. 

833.  Is  it  said  that  no  one  claims  man  to  be  a  purely  camivorom^ 
but  an  omnivorous  animal,  and  that  his  organization  shows  him  to  be 
designed  to  feed  on  both  animal  and  vegetable  food  ?  Then  let  us  as- 
certain whether  there  is  any  other  animal  in  nature  which  is  truly 
omnivorous,  and  if  so,  let  us  compare  the  alimentary  organs  of  man 
with  those  of  such  an  animal.  We  need  not  go  far  to  find  an  animal  of 
this  description.  Both  the  hog  and  the  bear  are  naturally  omnivorous ; 
that  is,  in  a  pure  ^tate  of  nature,  when  left  to  their  natural  instincts, 
they  will  eat  both  vegetable  and  animal  food.  It  is  important  to  re- 
mark, however,  that  in  a  perfectly  pure  state  of  nature,  when  free  to 
choose  their  aliment,  and  with  an  abundance  behove  \)^«v!Dl>  K!ws^  \>'52J^ 

greatly  prefer  vegctabh  to  animal  substancea,  atv^  u^^VV^v  ^l  N:X\fe\sv^Ns 
eucJi  a  state,  everpreja  upon  living  animalft,  \iii\e^%  \\T?<fe^\5.1  ^^vw^^vo 
Jiunger,    Their  most  natural  food  therelore  appewft  \.o  c.QU'KvaX.  ^"^^ 
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Bitt«,  TOOti,  gnio.  and  otbar  prodneti  of  the  Tsget&ble  Idagdi 
»tr(etlj  ipadking,  (bey  weomnlToroiu  aniiiMU,  *ad  are  orgi 
cordiDglr. 

834.  L«t  at  then  omnpare  the  alimenlMT  orgaiu  of  man  i 
of  th«  nriiie  (FTf.Si).    We  perodve  at  a  glance,  that  tbci 

I1»H. 


reieinblaiice  between  the  rront  teeth  oF  the  hog  aad  thoM  of  i 
]iaad  (Fig-  5t;i  and  Btill  lene  between  the  eje  teeth  or  ma 
IDsk)  of  the  hog.  The  bicnspids,  or  small  cbeek  teeth  of  th 
almost  exactlj  liketboseoCcaraiTorousammaljibut  bare  no 
remote  resemblance  to  those  of  the  human  bead.  Tbe  mola 
cbeek  teeth  of  tbe  hog,  od  the  other  hand,  hare  no  resemblani 
of  caroWoroos  animals,  but  are  exceed! iiglj  like  those  of  tl 
head.  TbiB  comparison,  therefore,  does  not  in  the  sinaileat  de 
man  to  benalnrailraa  omnivorous  animal.  The  unl;  teetb  i 
whldl  have  an;  resemblauce  to  human  teeth,  are  tbe  large  ch 
and  these  do  not  indicate  a  carnivoroaB,  but  a  fruglvorous  i 
The  whole  foroe  of  evidence  derived  from  tbe  maeticaiorj  org 
bog  therefore,  goes  to  prove  that  mau  is  in  no  measure  a  & 
animal. 
885.  Tbe  digestive  organs  of  the  hog  more  strongly  resen 
'-"it  when  these  are  taken  in  connexion  with   tbe  ir 


nature  the  bog  prefers  vegetable  food,  and  principally  sub! 
and  requires  no  animal  food  lor  the  fulleat  and  most  perfecl 
ment  and  sustenance  of  lu  anatomical  structure  and  phj 
nowers.  tbe  whole  force  of  evidence  itill  goes  to  prove  that  I 
nalurallv  in  >>°J  measure,  a  flesh-eating  animal. 

836  We  therefore  remain  without  a  determinate  solutl 
aamtioa  aod  are  called  upon  to  posii  out  inweslisalions  at 
^  paraa'u  of  mora  decided  and  comi\Miv«  eVvteiwe.  »^«fl.l 
/^l^tZt  evidence  is  near  »t  han4,»ft4i'ui'.^w«-«^»V 
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ikmdd  first  have  looked  for  it,  if  our  minds  bad  neither  been  sophisti- 
cated nor  misled  by  education,  custom,  and  depravity.  In  the  order 
next  below  man,  we  find  several  species  of  animals  whose  alimentary 
organs  in  all  respects  very  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  human  body ; 
and  in  tbe  species  which  comes  nearest  to  man  in  general  organization 
and  appearance,  the  alimentary  organs  in  almost  every  particular  so 
nearly  resemble  those  of  the  human  body,  that  they  are  easily  mistaken 
for  ihem.  And  few,  who  are  not  in  some  measure  acquainted  with 
comparative  anatomy,  would  be  apt  readily  to  detect  the  distinguishing 
differences.  The  number  and  order  of  the  teeth  in  the  orang  outang 
are  the  same  as  in  man.    The  incisors  or  front  teeth  (Fig.  56)  are 

Erecisely  like  those  Of  the  human 
ead ;  the  cuspids  or  comer  teeth  are 
relatively  longer  and  more  pointed, 
and  are  separated  from  the  other 
teeth  by  small  spaces  (817),  and  in 
all  respects  approach  much  more  to 
the  appearance  of  the  cuspids  of  car- 
nivorous animals  than  the  corner 
teeth  of  man  do.  The  cheek  teeth, 
like  the  incisors,  so  much  resemble 
those  of  the  human  head,  that  it  ia 
difficult  to  distinguish  them.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  elevations 
The  first  or  infant  teeth  of  an  oranjf  on  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  orang 
ontanj^oon^derably  reduced  In  the  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^'^  ^^  somewhat  more 

^  prominent  and  pointed.    The  arti* 

culation  of  the  under  jaw,  the  form  of  the  stomach,  the  comparative 
length  of  the  alimentarycanal,  tbe  relative  capacity  of  the  ccecum,  and 
the  cellular  ari'angement  of  the  colon,  in  the  orang  outang,  all  likewise 
correspond  very  closely  with  those  of  the  human  body.  As  a  general 
statement,  however,  the  comparative  length  of  the  alimentary  canal 
is  somewhat  greater  in  man  thau  in  the  orang  outang.  Excepting, 
then,  that  the  cuspids  are  relatively  longer  and  more  pointed  and 
separate^  and  the  cheek  teeth  somewhat  more  trenchant,  and  the  all* 
mentary  canal  rather  shorter,  in  the  orang  ontahg  than  in  man,  the 
resemblance  between  the  alimentary  organs  of  these  two  species  of 
animals  is  perfect. 

837.  In  the  other  species  of  monkoys  the  cuspids  are  relatively  longer 
afid  more  pointed,  and  the  cheek  teeth  more  trenchant  or  sharp-pointed 
at  the  corners  than  in  the  orang  outang.  In  tbe  baboon  tbe  cuspids  are 
large,  long,  and  powerful  weapons  of  ofience  and  defence,  and  in  all 
respects  resembling  the  corresponding  teeth  in  purely  carnivorous 
animals. 

838.  In  strictest  accordance  with  tbe  established  principle.'f  in  the 
science  of  comparative  anatomy,  then,  the  alimentary  organs  of  the 
orang  outang  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  type  (813)  with  which  we  ^ 
are  to  compare  those  of  the  human  body,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
natural  dietetic  character  of  man.     But  we  have  6eeiv  ij^^^"^,  V>^^\>  \^  vi\\ 
ihai  the  organs  of  tbe.  oraog  differ  from  those  of  m«iXi^  Wie^  \i\vci^"Ctw^ 

oran/ir  between    man  and  carnivorous  animaAs,  at\A.  \,Yk\\?^,  «J^ W  ^«^ 
lUBh  man  Btill  farther  from  a  caraivoroua  chataxitei  ^«VS\-    ^^N.'vW* 
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wdl  known  that  not  only  the  orang  outang,  bat  all  the  other  species 
of  monkeys,  are,  in  a  perfectly  pure  state  of  nature,  when  left  free  to 
choose  their  own  nourishment  and  follow  their  undepraved  instincts, 
wholly /rtf^vorotM  or  fruit-eating  animals,  subsisting  exclusively  on 
fruits,  nuts,  and  other  esculent  farinaceous  vegetables.  And  they  never 
in  such  a  state  of  nature,  feed  on  animal  food,  except  in  circumstances 
in  which  even  the  cow  and  the  sheep  become  carnivorous,  viz.,  when 
Buffering  from  extreme  famine,  and  goaded  on  by  excessive  and  tor- 
menting hunger.  In  such  emergencies,  monkeys,  cows,  sheep,  and 
probably  most  other  animals,  will  greedily  devour  such  animal  sub- 
stances as  fall  in  their  way,  or  such  as  they  are  able  to  obtain.* 

889.  But  it  is  said  that  the  orang  outang,  on  being  domesticated  or 
brought  under  the  care  of  man,  readily  learns  to  eat  animal  food,  and 
soon  discovers  more  fondness  for  it  and  devours  it  more  greedily  than 
it  does  any  kind  of  vegetable  food ;  and  bence,  it  is  inferred  that  this 
animal  is  naturally  omnivorous,  and  confines  itself  to  fruits,  etc.,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  only  because  it  is  unable  to  procure  animal  food  in  a 
condition  adapted  to  its  organization  and  alimentary  wants.  But  this 
inference  involves  a  monstrous  absurdity ;  for  it  asumes  that  God  has 
constituted  an  animal  with  certain  alimentary  wants,  and  endowed  it 
with  corresponding  instincts,  without  giving  it  the  necessary  mental 
and  volunary  powers  to  obey  those  instincts  and  supply  those  wants. 
Besides,  if  the  fact  that  the  orang  outang  readily  learns  to  eat  animal 
food,  proves  that  animal  to  be  naturally  omnivorous,  then  the  horse, 
cow,  sheep,  etc.,  are  all  naturally  omnivorous  animals ;  for  evi^ry  one 
of  them  is  easily  trained  to  eat  animal  food,  and  to  subsist  on  a  mixed 
•  diet.  Indeed,  they  readily  become  so  accustomed  to  diis  artificial 
mode  of  living  as  greatly  to  prefer  their  prepared  dishes  of  beef-steak, 
toast  and  coffee,  to  their  own  natural  diet  of  grass  or  hay  and  water. 
*  In  Norway,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  Hadramant  and  the  Coroman- 
del  coasts,  the  cattle  are  fed  upon  the  refuse  offish,  which  fattens  them 
readily,  but  seems  at  the  same  time  totally  to  change  their  nature, 
and  render  them  unmanageably  ferocious,  'f  Horses  have  frequently 
been  trained  to  eat  animal  food,  so  as  to  demand  it  with  great  eager- 
ness, and  devour  it  greedily ;  and  sheep  have  often  been  so  accustomed 
to  animal  food,  that  they  would  wholly  refuse  to  eat  grass.  By  this 
dietetic  change,  the  physiological  condition  of  the  digestive  organs 
may  be  so  affected,  that  if  the  animal  be  suddenly  deprived  of  this 
diet,  and  exclusively  confined  to  its  own  natural  and  proper  food  and 
drink,  it  will  at  first  droop  exceedingly,  and  perhaps  become  sick,  and 
in  some  instances  die. 

840.  It  is  also  tine  that  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and  other  carnivorous 
and  predaceous  animals,  may  be  trained  to  a  vegetable  diet,  and  learn 
to  live  on  vegetable  food  alone;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  if  the 
young  of  these  animals  be  taken  before  they  have  ever  tasted  flesh 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Nantucket  nsed  to  keep  many  sheep  and  cows  npon  the  island, 
without  making  any  provision  for  theim  during  the  winter ;  and  I  have  frequently 
been  assured  by  many  of  tlie  intelligent  people  of  the  island,  that  when  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow,  it  was  a  common  thing  for  the  cows  and  sheep  to  come  into 
the  town,  and,  J/*o  swine,  greedily  devour  every  aLtvVmaX«A^fc\\^Nfc^^\a.\Aa«i.liatanoe 
tber  could  Sad  in  the  streets,— even  pulUng  up  a-nei  eoTv!i«wv\v^%^\'i'»^^'^^^-^isv%sA 
other  animal  substances  which  were  trodden  dov^tv  wvd  ^^*«^^^^%^^  «''''*^^- 
t  Lifv  of  Reginald  Heber.  HASPBa's  Haxox  lAi»kM»  »^«  Aa.^.^'cw. 
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ftncl  cftref^lly  iraliMd  io  a  r^etable  diet  till  they  are  grown  Dp,  they 
will  discoyer  no  desire  for  flesh-meat.  A  friend  of  mine  took  a  young 
kitten,  and  carefully  trained  it  to  a  vegetable  diet.  It  did  well,  and 
became  a  fine  cat,  remarkable  for  its  strength  and  activity.  When  it 
was  fully  grown,  flesh  was  put  before  it,  but  the  cat  would  not  touch 
it ;  and  although  the  cat  was  an  excellent  monser,  yet  it  was  never 
known  to  devour  or  eat  any  part  of  its  prey ;  but,  having  killed  the 
rats  and  mice  which  it  caught,  it  would  always  bring  them  into 
the  kitchen  and  lay  them  down  at  the  feet  of  some  member  of  the 
family,  and  there  leave  them.  By  slow  degrees,  however,  this  cat  was 
trained  to  eat  a  portion  of  flesh  with  its  dinner,  and  after  a  while 
appeared  to  relish  it  well :  yet  if  flesh  was  offered  to  it  in  the  morning 
or  evening,  it  would  not  touch  it ;  and  this  cat  continued  to  refuse 
fiesh-meat  at  all  other  times  except  at  its  dinner.  Since  this  experi- 
ment, several  others  have  been  made  with  similar  results.  In  one 
instance,  after  the  cat  was  grown  up,  it  was  occasionally  fed  with  flesh, 
and  was  invariably  made  sick  by  it. 

841.  In  this  manner,  all  carnivorous  animals,  among  beasts  and 
birds,  can  be  trained  to  a  vegetable  diet.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  this  class  of  animals  can  be  brought  to  subsist  exclusively  on 
vegetable  food  with  less  physiological  inconvenience  and  greater  safety 
to  life  and  health,  and  much  less  deterioration  of  the  constitution  as  a 
permament  effect,  than  herbivorous  and  frugivorous  animals  can  be 
brought  to  live  exclusively  on  animal  food.  Hence,  therefore,  if  the 
fact  that  the  orang  outang  and  other  species  of  monkeys  can  be  trained 
to  subsist  on  a  mixed  diet  of  vegetable  and  animal  food,  proves  them 
to  be  naturally  omnivorous  (839),  then  is  it  equally  proved  that  the 
lion,  tiger,  cat,  eagle,*  and  other  prcdaceous  animals,  and  the  horse, 
cow,  sheep,  and  other  herbivorous  animals,  are  all  naturally  omnivor- 
ous. But  no. enlightened  and  honest  mind  will  for  a  moment  admit  that 
any  of  these  animals  are  naturally  omnivorous. 

842.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  certain,  that  the  whole  evidence  of 
comparative  anatomy,  when  correctly  apprehended  and  accurately  esti- 
mated goes  to  prove  detcrminately  that  man  is  naturally  a  frugivoroui 
animal.  And  thus  it  appears  that  the  true  evidence  of  comparative 
anatomy,  and  the  ancient  Mosaic  record  of  the  natural  history  and 
dietetic  character  of  man,  perfectly  agree.  That  record  explicitly 
asserts  that  in  the  truly  natural  state  of  man,  ere  he  had  transgressed 
any  of  the  laws  of  bis  nature,  he  subsisted,  according  to  Divine  adap- 
tation and  appointment,  wholly  upon  the  fruits  of  trees  and  the  seeds 
of  herbs  (769,  770),  or  upon  fruits  and  farinaceous  vegetables. 

843.  For  more  than  two  years,  I  had  in  my  public  lectures,  present- 
ed the  foregoing  arguments  in  regard  to  the  natural  dietetic  character 
of  man,  before  I  was  aware  that  similar  views  had  been  published  by 
others ;  as  my  own  knowledge  on  the  subject  had  been  derived  almost 
entirely  from  actual  examinations  in  comparative  anatomy,  and  from 
the  oral  information  of  living  travellers.  I  have  since,  however,  in 
the  course  of  my  general  researches,  most  unexpectedly  «.ivA.  vgc^^"«iW^^ 
fallen  upon  the  testimony  of  several  distinguished  men,  'w\v\c\^^  ^6R»  \*!t 
as  the  evidence  of  comparative  anatomy  is  conBideted^  ^\A\^  ^iottO^tf^- 

*  Tbeeagriebae  been  trained  to  Uve  entirely  on  vtg^^Va  is»A. 
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rates  my  reasonings  and  couclnsions.  The  sunr  of  that  testimony  I 
■hall  therefore  now  present,  not  because  I  think  truth  is  rendered  the 
more  valuable  by  the  adjunct  of  even  the  most  disting^nished  of  ha* 
man  names,  but  because  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  deeply  humiliating 
fact  that  mankind  generally  are  far  more  ready  to  Ih)w  to  the  authority 
of  a  name,  than  to  yield  to  the  evidence  of  truth.  Before  an  individual 
has  gained  a  moral  sovereignty  over  the  minds  of  his  race,  his  evidence, 
however  incontestible,  and  his  reasoning,  however  irrefragable,  are 
weighed  and  measured  b^  the  obscurity  of  his  name ;  and  he  is  sneered 
at  as  being  contemptible  in  proportion  as  his  opinions  lack  the  authority 
of  great  names.  In  this  state  of  things,  integrity,  research,  science, 
philosophy,  fact,  truth,  are  no  shield  against  the  misrepresentations 
and  ridicule  and  abuse  which  are  heap^  upon  him.  But  if  by  any 
means  he  can  gain  a  conquest  over  men's  minds,  he  may  sit  down  upon 
the  throne,  and  wield  the  sceptre  of  intellectual  despotism ;  and  then  his 
word  is  law,  to  which  mankind  submit  with  zealous  alacrity,  as  if  each 
were  emulous  to  be  nearest  to  the  chariot-wheels  of  such  a  despot,  in 
his  triumphal  progress  through  the  world ;  while  few  concern  them* 
selves  to  enquire  whether  that  word  of  authority  is  sustained  by  truth 
or  not.  Nevertheless,  such  are  the  scientific  attainments  and  the 
general  knowledge  and  integrity  of  some  men,  that  their  opinion  on 
subjects  to  which  they  have  given  great  attention,  is  worthy  of  high 
consideration;  and  when  such  men  are  compelled  by  the  force  of 
irresistible  evidence  to  come  to  conclusions  and  acknowledge  principles 
which  do  not  accord  with  their  preferences,  nor  correspond  with  their 
practices,  the  testimony  merits  a  still  higher  respect. 

844.  Linnaeus,  the  distinguished  naturalist,  who  flourished  about 
one  hundred  years  since,  speaking  of  the  natural  dietetic  character  of 
man,  says  that  his  organization,  when  compared  with  that  of  other 
animals,  shows  that  *  fruits  and  esculent  vegetables  constitute  his  most 
suitable  food.' 

845.  Sir  Everard  Home  says,  '  While  mankind  remained  in  a  state 
of  innocepce,  there  is  every  ground  to  believe  that  their  only  food  was 
a  produce  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.* 

846.  fiaron  Cuvier,  who  is  perhaps  the  highest  human  authority  on 
any  question  in  comparative  anatomy,  says,  *  The  natural  food  of  man, 
therefore,  judging  from  his  structure,  appears  to  consist  of  fruits,  roots, 
and  other  succulent  parts  of  vegetables ;  and  his  hands  offer  him  eveiy 
facility  for  gathering  them.  His  short  and  moderately  strong  jaws  on 
the  one  hand,  and  his  cuspidati  being  equal  in  length  to  the  remaining 
teeth,  and  his  tubercular  molares  on  the  other,  would  allow  him  neither 
to  feed  on  grass  nor  devour  flesh,  were  these  aliments  not  previously 
prepared  by  cooking.' 

847.  Professor  Lawrence,  of  England,  agrees  fully  with  Baron  Cuvier, 
and  justly  observes  that  <  physiologists  have  usually  represented  that 
our  species  holds  a  middle  rank  in  the  masticatory  and  digestive 
apparatus,  between  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals  ;  a  statement 
wbicb  seems  rather  to  have  been  deduced  from  what  we  have  learned 

by  experience  on  this  subject,  than  to  Yva^fe  x«Mlted  fairly  from  an 

actaal  comparison  of  man  and  aii\ma\a.*    MV«  \iw\xv%  ^^\s^vdc) 

compared  the  alimentary  organs  ot  man  m\Xi  ^\io^  ^l  ^yb:y^w«^ 

berbirorona^  and  fru^vorous  ammaXft,  \it  cotwX\^  x^Taw^^i^w   ^is 
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teeth  of  man  have  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  those  of  carnivoroaa 
animals,  except  that  their  enamel  is  confined  to  the  external  surface 
(818),  He  possesses  indeed  teeth  called  eanine,  bnt  they  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  level  of  the  others,  and  are  obyiously  unsuited  for  the  purposes 
which  the  corresponding  teeth  execute  in  carnivorous  animals.  Whether, 
therefore,  we  consider  the  teeth  and  jaws,  or  the  immediate  instruments 
of  digestion,  the  human  structure  closely  resembles  that  of  the  semin 
or  monkeys,  all  of  which,  in  their  natural  state,  are  completely  frugi- 
Torous.* 

848.  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  lecturer  on  the  anatomy  and  diseases  of  the 
teeth,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  surgeon-dentist  to  that  institution,  iu 
his  *  Physiological  Observations  on  the  I^atural  Food  of  Man  deduced 
from  the  Character  of  the  Teeth,'  says,  *  The  opinion  which  I  venture 
to  give  has  not  been  hastily  formed,  nor  without  what  appealed  to  me 
sufficient  grounds.  It  is  not,  I  think,  going  too  far  to  say,  that  every 
fact  connected  with  human  organization  goes  to  prove  that  man 
was  originally  formed  a  frugivorous  animal,  and  therefore  probably 
tropical  or  nearly  so,  in  his  geographical  situation.  This  opinion  is 
principally  derived  from  the  formation  of  bis  teeth  and  digestive 
organs,  as  well  as  from  the  character  of  his  skin  and  general  structure 
of  his  limbs.  If  analogy  be  allowed  to  have  any  weight  in  the  argu-« 
ment,  it  is  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  question  which  I  have  just  taken. 
Those  animals  whose  teeth  and  digestive  apparatus  most  nearly  re- 
semble our  own,  namely,  the  apes  and  monkeys,  are  undoubtedly 
frogivorons. 

;  849.  With  such  conclusive  evidence  from  comparative  anatomy,  and 
60  full  an  acknowledgment  from  the  most  distinguished  naturalists, 
anatomists,  and  physiologists,  the  question  in  regard  to  the  natural 
dietetic  character  of  man  might  reasonably  be  supposed  tO  be  fairly 
and  fully  settled ;  yet  surprising  as  it  may  appear,  even  Baron  Cuvicr, 
after  declaring  that  the  evidence  of  comparative  anatomy  proves  man 
to  be  naturally  a  frugivorous  animal,  and  that  his  masticatory  organs 
would  allow  him  neither  to  feed  on  grass  nor  devour  flesh,  were  these 
aliments  not  previously  prepared  by  cooking,  adds  that  *  man  once  being 
possessed  of  fire,  and  those  arts  by  which  he  his  aided  in  seizing  animals, 
or  killing  them  at  a  distance,  every  living  being  was  rendered  subser- 
vient to  his  nourishment,  thereby  giving  him  the  means  of  an  infinite 
multiplication  of  bis  species.'  And  Professor  Lawrence,  with  a  full 
admission  of  the  completeness  of  the  anatomical  evidence  in  favor  of 
man's  frugivorous  character,  and  a  frank  acknowledgment  that  the 
general  hisiory  of  the  human  race  proves  that  animal  food  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  render  man  strong  and  courageous,  and  that  vegetable  food 
is  as  little  connected  with  weakness  and  cowardice ;  that  men  can  be 
perfectly  nourished  and  their  bodily  and  mental  capabilities  fully  de- 
veloped, in  any  climate,  by  a  diet  purely  vegetable,  still  contends 
that  man  does  quite  as  well,  and  perhaps  better,  on  a  mixed  diet  of 
vegetable  and  animal  food :  and  occasionally  indulges  in  a  sneer  against 
those  who  favor  the  idea  that  a  pure  vegetable  diet  is  best  adapted  t<^ 
sustain  the  human  system  ia  all  its  properties  and  poxvet%.  \w^\X.^\S!k^\><> 
/nsr  to  sustain  this  opinion,  however,  be  m\8appt«i>^eikAa  \iiwvi  \^«.\a% 
pffrverta  man^  otiiers,  aasamea  false  po8itionB,maV5jeft>NTWi^'vt&ft\w^^"5^^ 
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arriyes  at  erroneons  coDclasions,  and  not  nnfreqaently  contradicta 
himself.* 

850.  Were  it  not  for  the  well  known  trath  that  the  depraved  appe- 
tites and  propensities  of  man  continually  exert  such  a  perverting  in- 
flaenoenpon  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers  (C20)  as  lead  him, 
through  the  misapprehension  of  facts,  and  unfair  estimation  of  evidence, 
and  follacious  conclusions,  into  the  most  egregious  errors  and  absurd* 
dities,  for  the  sake  of  defending  and  supporting  those  favorite  opinions 
which  are  founded  in  sensual  gratification,  it  would  be  exceedinglj 
difficult  to  account  for  the  many  erroneous  notions  and  absord  speca* 
lations  which  have  been  entertained  by  very  intelligent  men  in  regard 
to  the  natural  history  of  the  human  species. 

851.  Since  the  advocates  for  the  omnivorous  character  of  man  have 
found  ttemselves  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  evidence  of  com* 
parative  anatomy  is  wholly  and  powerfully  against  them,  they  have 
mainly  planted  themselves  on  two  positions.  The  one  is,  the  peculiar 
quality  of  the  gastric  secretion  in  man,  or  the  solvent  fluid  of  the 
human  stomach  ;  and  the  other  is,  the  peculiar  intellectual  and  to- 
lontary  powers  of  man. 

852.  It  is  said  that  the  stomach  of  every  animal  secretes  a  solvent 
flcdd  possessing  precisely  the  properties  requisite  for  the  digestion  of 
the  natural  food  of  the  animal,  and  wholly  Inefficient  on  other  kind  of 
food.  Thus  we,  are  told  that  *  the  gastric  juice  of  carnivorous  animals 
readily  digests  flesh,  but  will  not  digest  vegetable  substances ; .  whiles 
on  the  other  hand,  the  gastric  juice  of  herbivorous  animals  readily 
digests  grass  and  other  vegetable  substances,  but  will  not  digest  flesh ; 
and  therefore  the  gastric  secretion  or  solvent  fluid  of  the  stomach, 

*  As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  contradictory  statements,  take  the  foUowinf 
IMraffraphs  selected  from  different  paires  of  his  works. 

*  'uknt  animal  food  renders  man  strong  and  courageous,  is  fUUy  disproved  by  the 
inhabitants  of  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Laplanders,  Samoides,  Ostiacs,  Tungusees, 
Bnrats,  and  Kamtschadales,  as  well  as  by  the  Esquimaux  in  the  nothem,  and  the 
natives  of  Terra  del  Fuego  in  the  southern  extremity  of  America,  which  are  the 
smallest,  weakest,  and  least  brave  people  on  the  globe,  although  they  live  almost  en- 
tirely upon  flesh,  and  that  often  raw. 

*  vegetable  diet  is  as  little  connected  with  weakness  and  cowardice  as  that  of 
animal  matter  is  with  physical  force  and  courage.  That  men  can  be  perfectly 
nourished,  and  their  bodily  and  mental  capabilities  fiilly  developed,  in  any  climate, 
by  a  diet  purely  vegetable,  admits  of  abundant  proof  from  experience.  In  the  periods 
of  tlieir  gnatest  simplicity,  manliness,  and  bravery,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  appear 
to  have  lived  almost  entirely  on  plain  vegetable  preparations. 

*  If  the  experience  of  every  individual  were  not  suflBcient  to  convince  him  that  the 
use  of  animal  3ood  is  quite  consistent  with  the  greatest  strength  of  body  and  mind, 
the  tiuth  of  this  point  is  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  all  history.  A  few  hundreds  of 
Europeans  hold  in  bondage  the  v^;etable-eating  millions  of  the  East.  We  see  the 
carnivorous  Romans  winning  their  way  fh>m  a  beginning  so  inconsiderable,  that  it  is 
lost  in  the  obscurity  of  &ble,  to  the  empire  of  the  world,  etc.' 

Here  we  have  it  first  stated  and  proved,  that  flesh-eating  is  not  conducive  to  strength 

and  courage ;  and  secondly,  stated  and  proved  that  a  vegetable  diet  does  not  make 

men  weak  and  cowardly,  but  that  vegetable-eaters  may  be  brave  and  powerful  and 

heroic    And  in  the  third  place,  it  is  asserted  that  a  few  hundreds  of  Europeans, 

because  they  are  flesh-eaters,  are   able  to  hold  in  bondage  the  millions  of  the  Hast. 

becaase  they  are  vegetable-eaters.    And  tYie  Romans,  who  are  exhibited  as  vegetable- 

eattng  beroea  in  the  second  paragraph,  are  made  vo  ^^xt  «&  ci!cro\>i«t«vvs,  conquerors 

In  the  third.    But  this  l8  quite  as  conatetetit  aa  ttv^  TewwoXxv^,  oV  «.wj  >»«>m»  tLWaxvvsjxXft 

proro  uie  carnivorouB  cKaracter  of  man,  from  M\a3»m^,\i^^«Nsft»«J>««  «i.v««:\^wAA. 
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fally  and  unequivocally  determines  the  natural  dietetic  character  of 
the  animal.  But  the  Bolvent  fluid  of  the  human  stomach  readily  di- 
gests both  animal  and  vegetable  food,  therefore  man  is  naturally  an 
omnivorous  animal.' 

853.  This  position  is  so  manifestly  contrary  to  truth  and  fact  that  it 
would  be  unworthy  of  notice,  had  it  not  been  advanced  by  men  of 
considerable  reputation  in  the  scientific  world,  and  reiterated  by  many 
who  have  much  influence  on  the  popular  mind.  Tet  superficial  and 
preposterous  as  it  is,  it  is  eagerly  embraced  by  those  who  are  determi- 
ned by  any  means  and  by  all  means  possible,  to  defend  those  habits 
which  they  regard  as  necessary  to  their  highest  sensual  enjoyment. 

85i.  The  truth  is,  that  though  everything  in  nature  is  constituted 
into  fixed  principles  (140, 144)  and  with  determinate  relations,  yet  in 
.the  organic  world  every  constitution  has  a  considerable  range  or  com- 
pass of  physiological  capabilities ;  and  although  every  organ  in  every 
animal  has  its  determinate  physiological  character  and  precise  consti- 
tutional adaptation  (687),  yet  every  organ  possesses  a  physiological 
adaptability  by  which  it  is  capable,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  varying 
from  its  truly  natural  constitutional  ad<iptation,  and  still  not  so  far 
impair  its  functional  power  and  results  as  to  interrupt  the  general 
vital  economy  of  the  system,  or  suddenly  to  destroy  the  vital  constitu- 
tion. Hence,  whenever  the  physiological  habits  of  the  system  are 
disturbed,  or  its  particular  or  general  condition  is  affected,  every  vital 
organ  always  endeavors  to  adapt  itself  to  the  requisition  of  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  power  and  extent  of  adaptability  in  each  organ,  and 
its  efforts  to  adapt  itself  to  the  requisition  of  circumstances,  always 
correspond  with  the  functional  character  and  relations  of  the  organ. 
This  being  a  wise  and  benevolent  provision  of  the  Creator  for  the 
preservation  of  life,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  alimentary 
wants  of  living  bodies,  while  the  digestive  organs  are  constituted  and 
endowed  with  the  most  perfect  natural  adaptation  to  certain  kinds  of 
aliment  (724),  yet,  to  secure  life  as  far  as  possible  against  emergencies, 
these  organs  possess  the  physiological  capability  of  adapting  them- 
selves to  an  extensive  variety  of  alimentary  substances,  as  circumstan- 
ces and  necessities  require ;  and,  therefore,  the  extent  of  the  physiolo- 
gical adaptability  of  the  digestive  organs  is  probably  much  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  organs  in  the  system. 

855.  Possessing  these  physiological  powers,  the  human  stomach,  it 
it  be  regularly  supplied  with  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet,  will  soon 
become  adapted  to  such  a  diet,  and  secrete  a  solvent  fluid  most  perfectly 
qualifled  for  the  digestion  of  it ;  and  if  the  diet  be  suddenly  changed 
to  one  of  flesh-meat  exclusively,  the  stomach  will  not  be  prepared  to 
receive  it,  and  will  not  at  first  be  able  to  digest  it,  but  it  will  cause 
vomiting  and  purging,  and  other  symptoms  of  physiological  distur- 
bance. Yet  if  the  fiesh  diet  be  commenced  by  degrees,  and  regularly 
continued,  the  stomach  will  soon  become  adapted  to  it,  and  secrete  a 
solvent  fluid  most  perfectly  qualified  to  digest  it ;  and  if  the  diet  be 
again  suddenly  changed  to  an  exclusively  vegetable  one,  similar  dis- 
turbances will  take  place ;  but  if  vegetable  food  \ift  ^^AxxvjW^  \w\xvi« 
duced   wjih  tbe  tiesh-me&tf  the  stomach  will  boou  become  «A«w\v\.vb^  \a  ^ 


mixed  diet,  and  secrete  a  solvent  fluid  quaWfted  lo  d\%fe?X  \^.. 
856,   Now  if  ma  pbysiologkal   adaptabUVl^  weTft  ^^vAv 
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haman  stomach,  it  would  certainly  go  very  far  towards  proTing  that 
man  is  natarallr  an  omnivoroas  animal ;  bat  when  we  know  that  it  is 
common  to  the  horse,  ox,  sheep  (889),  lion,  tiger,  cat,  dog  (840),  and 
indeed  to  all  the  higher  classes  of  animals  (Sil),  and  perhaps  to  the 
whole  animal  kingdom,  we  see  that  it  proves  nothing  bnt  the  wonder- 
ftil  resources  of  animated  nature,  and  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of 
God.  Both  carnivorous  and  herbiyorons,  as  well  as  frugivoroos  ani- 
mals generally,  in  the  higher  classes  at  least,  possess  this  scope  and 
versatility  of  digestive  power,  nearly  or  quite  as  extensively  as  man ; 
and  ther^ore  if  it  proves  man  to  be  naturally  omnivorons,  it  equally 
proves  the  lion  and  the  ox,  the  vulture  and  the  -lamb,  and  other  am- 
mals  generally,  to  be  naturally  omnivorons.  For,  as  we  have  seen 
(889),  even  the  sheep  may  become  so  accustomed  to  a  flesh  diet,  that 
it  wiil  refuse  its  natural  food ;  and  if  it  be  suddenly  put  upon  its  na- 
tural food,  it  wUl  at  first  be  unable  to  digest  it  (855). 

857.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  as  a  venr  important  physiolo- 
gical truth,  that  although  the  stomach  generally  possesses  the  power 
of  adapting  itself  to  the  alimentary  substances  with  which  it  is  r^^- 
larly  supplied,  and  can  at  one  time  secrete  a  solvent  fluid  best  qiialified 
to  digest  animal  food,  and  at  another  time  secrete  a  solvent  fluid  best 
qualified  to  digest  vegetable  food,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
diet,  andean  also  be  trained  to  secrete  a  solvent  fluid  which  will  digest 
food  composed  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  yet  neither  tiie 
human  stomach  nor  that  of  any  other  animal  is  capable  of  secreting  a 
solvent  fluid  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  equally  well  qualified  to  digest 
both  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  That  is,  the  solvent  fluid  of 
the  stomach  accustomed  to  a  mixed  diet  of  the  two  substances,  cannot 
digest  flesh  so  well  as  the  fluid  of  a  stomach  accustomed  only  to  a  flerii 
^iet,  nor  vegetable  substances  so  well  as  the  fluid  of  a  stomach  accus- 
tomed only  to  a  v^^table  diet.  Not  even  the  stomach  of  the  bear  nor 
of  the  hog,  which  are  as  truly  omnivorous  animals  as  any  in  nature, 
can  digest  both  v^^table  and  animal  substances  together  at  the  same 
time,  so  well  as  it  can  digest  each  of  them  separately  and  at  different 
times. 

858.  It  is  also  true  as  a  general  physiological  law,  that  where  the 
stomach  is  accustomed  to  a  mixed  diet  of  vegetable  and  animal  foodt 
in  proportion  as  animal  food  abounds  and  predominates  in  the  diet,  the 
power  of  the  stomach  to  digest  vegetable  substances  is  diminished. 
Hence,  among  those  portions  of  the  human  family  that  subsist  on  a 
mixed  diet,  children,  before  they  become  much  accustomed  to  flesh- 
meat,  will  eat  almost  every  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  the 
greatest  freedom  and  with  little  sensible  inconvenience ;  but  as  they 
advance  in  life,  and  become  accustomed  to  a  free  use  of  flesh -meat,  and 
gradually  increase  its  proportion  in  their  diet,  they  find  themselves 
obliged  to  become  more  and  more  careful  and  circumscribed  in  their 
use  of  fruits  and  other  vegetable  substances,  till  they  often  become 
unable  to  partake  of  any  vegetable  matter  except  bread  and  perhaps 
boiled  rice  and  potatoes,  or  some  other  simple  farinaceous  article.     Yd 

after  all  this,  these  very  individual^  b^  «i.Tk  ^\iwvdQ\\mcnt  of  flesh -meat 

and  tlie  adoption  of  a  correct  generaX  tG^Ntsv^w,  \s^^^  ^^^\w  \^w\tv\.^ 

their yonthfnl  enjoyment  of  frmta  and  i^^^eVtOtA^^xx^^^N.^v'^t^*  ^^^'"^^^'^1' 

859   The  position  that  man  lBreTideteaLTi^\.>xt^\\^  om..^N..x^vx^  >«^  >.v. 
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poflsesfiion  of  peculiar  intellectaal  and  volantary  powers  (851),  is 
perhaps  less  obvioasly,  bat  not  less  essentially,  erroneous  and  absord, 
than  the  one  just  considered  (852).  Man,  we  are  told,  is  endowed  with 
KKASOK,  and  therefore  he  is  not,  like  other  animals,  a  mere  creatnre  of 
instinct,  bat  he  is  capable  of  thinking,  reflecting,  and  judging,  and  of 
acting  fVom  the  dictates  of  his  judgment ;  and  conseqaently,  what  he 
finds  deficient  in  the  adaptations  of  nature  to  his  wants,  he  makes  up 
in  the  rational  exercise  of  his  volantarj  powers.  Hence,  though,  * j  udg- 
ing  from  his  structure  (846),  his  natural  food  appears  to  couFist  of  fruitty 
rooiSf  andother  98cuUntparU  ofvegetabUa  ;  though  neither  the  length  nor 
the  strength  of  his  jaws  fit  him  for  subsisting  on  herbs,  nor  the  char- 
acter of  his  teeth  for  devouring  flesh,  were  these  aliments  not  previously 
prepared  for  cooking ;  yet  being  able,  by  the  exercise  of  his  rational 
and  volantary  powers,  to  catch  and  kill  animals,  and  to  cook  his  food 
with  fire,  every  living  being  is  rendered  subservient  to  his  uouriHhment, 
thereby  giving  him  the  means  of  an  infinite  multiplication  of  his  species.' 

860.  Jf  the  meaning  of  this  language  were  simply  a  predication  of 
tl)e  physiological  capability  of  man  to  adapt  himself  to  a  mixed  diet  of 
vegetable  and  animal  food,  or  to  derive  nourishment  from  almost  every 
vegetable  and  animal  substance  in  nature,  the  living  demonstration  of 
its  truth  from  the  flood  to  the  present  day  would  render  it  anquestion- 
able.  But  if  it  means  to  affirm  that  the  rational  and  voluntary  powers 
of  man  render  him  capable  of  adapting  things  to  his  physiological 
powers  which  are  not  naturally  adapted  to  them,  so  as  to  make  thenpi 
as  perfectly  congenial  to  his  nature  as  things  naturally  adapted,  it  is 
utterly  erroneous,  and  discovers  a  very  superficial  and  limited  know- 
ICM^ge  of  animal  physiology  p63). 

Si.  Let  us  teat  this  principle  in  another  application.  The  natural 
drink  of  man  appears  to  be  water,  or  the  juice  of  fruits,  as  in  a  puro 
state  of  nature  he  has  no  other  beverage  prepared  for  him.  But,  once 
acquainted  with  the  arts  of  brewing  and  distilling,  he  is  enabled  to 
manufacture  as  much  intoxicating  liquor  as  he  wants,  and  can  drink 
and  be  merry  when  he  chooses.  Now  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  this 
is  only  a  statement  of  what  is  true  in  regard  to  the  mental  and  voluntary 
power  of  man  to  manufacture  intoxicating  liquors,  and  in  regard  to 
his  physiological  power  so  far  to  adapt  himself  to  the  use  of  them  as  a 
beverage,  as  to  be  able  to  drink  them  pretty  freely  without  destroying 
life  for  many  years.  But  to  carry  out  the  principle,  we  must  go  further 
and  assert  that,  because  man  possesses  these  powers,  he  is  set  free  from 
the  law  of  instinct,  which  guides  the  lower  animal  to  the  pure  fountain 
or  stream  of  water  to  slake  his  thirst,  and  is  made  more  godlike  in  the 
rational  privilege  of  drinking  a  generous  beverage  which  his  own 
saperior  reason  has  enabled  him  to  prepare  for  himself;  and  conse-' 
quently,  such  a  beverage  is  more  congenial  to  his  wants,  and  better 
fitted  to  develop  the  best  powers  of  his  nature ;  and  therefore,  while  the 
lower  animals,  from  birth  to  death,  from  generation  to  generation,  are 
bound  hy  the  law  of  instinct  to  pure  water  as  their  natural  drink, 
more  godlike  man  is  made  free,  by  his  reason,  to  regale  himself  with 
every  beverage  that  he  has  the  ingenuity  and  tVie  «b\>VV\\i^  \.<(^  ^^^^v^^^  ^^Kk.\ 
prepare  (50S) 
862.  This  reasoning  would  undoubtedly  be  received 'vVVXiXAsgsi^^^^fiL 
M  soundest  logic  and  philosophy^    by  mallUu^ltta  ot  \i\xmvxiv  \ivsv\\^ 
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whose  rationality  is  perverted  by  the  inflaeace  of  dcprarod,  sensual 
appetite  (598).  ■  But  is  it  the  true  logic  of  sound  physiology?  We 
know  that  it  is  not.  And  yet  it  is  quite  as  much  so  as  the  logic  of 
those  who  endeavor  to  show  that  the  reason  of  man  not  only  lifts  him 
aboye  the  law  of  instinct,  but  enables  him  with  impunity,  and  even 
with  advantage  to  his  whole  nature,  to  transgress  that  law  at  pleasure. 
Such  philosophers  ought  to  know  that  human  reason  is  not  substituted 
for  animal  instinct,  but  superadded  to  it,  and  established  on  the  same 
constitutional  laws  (597),  not  for  contrary,  but  for  the  same  and  higher 
accordant  purposes.  And  they  may  with  as  much  truth  deny  the 
perfect  harmony  between  the  natural  and  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity 
himself  (603),  as  to  deny  the  perfect  correspondence  between  sound 
reason  and  pure  natural  instinct  (761,  763). 

863.  No  physiologists,  I  presume,  will  deny  that  the  instincts  of  the 
lower  animals  are  founded  on  the  physiological  wants  of  the  body,  and 
established  in  perfect  accordance  with  all  the  physiological  powers  and 
interests  of  the  organized  system  to  which  they  belong,  and  with  the 
most  determinate  regard  to  the  highest  well-being  of  the  individual 
and  the  species ;  and  therefore,  the  law  of  instinct  is  not  only  a  safe 
rule  of  action  to  the  brute  animal,  but  a  strict  conformity  to  it  is  essen- 
tial to  his  highest  welfare,  and  all  deviation  from  it  must  be  in  some 
measure  detrimental  to  him.  Hence,  though  the  horse,  ox,  sheep,  and 
other  herbivorous  animals  (839),  can,  by  the  exercise  of  the  mental 
and  voluntary  powers  of  man,  be  trained  to  eat  flesh  and  chew  tobacco 
and  drink  ardent  spirit,  till  they  learn  to  love  them,  and  greatly 
prefer  them  to  their  own  natural  diet,  and  feel  dissatisfied  and  depressed 
and  wretched  without  them,  and  languish  and  droop  if  they  are  sud- 
denly withheld,  and  become  so  accustomed  to  them,  and  feel  so  de- 
pendent on  them  for  comfort  and  enjoyment,  that  if  they  possessed  the 
mental  and  the  voluntary  power,  they  would  most  certainly  continue 
the  use  of  them  through  life,  and  teach  their  progeny  to  do  the  same^ 
yet  in  all  that  these  habits  differ  from  the  pure  natural  dietetic  habits 
of  those  animals,  and  deviate  from  the  law  of  undepraved  instinct  in 
them,  they  must  be  detrimental  to  the  constitutional  nature  of  those 
animals ;  and  none  the  less  so,  because  the  reason  of  man  has  been 
employed  in  creating  and  cherishing  these  habits ;  nor  would  they  be 
any  the  less  so,  if  the  rational  and  voluntary  powers  of  man  were 
superadded  to  the  natural  instincts  of  the  brut^  and  he  should  create 
and  cherish  them  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers.  But  we  have  seen 
(761)  that,  as  an  animal,  man  is  constituted  with  the  same  physiolo- 
gical powers  and  upon  the  same  great  physiological  principles  as  those 
which  pertain  to  the  constitutional  nature  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  and 
other  animals ;  and  that  the  faculties  of  instinct  in  man  (762)  are  as 
determinate  in  their  functional  character,  and  established  with  as  fixed 
and  precise  relations  to  the  physiological  wants  and  interest  of  his 
nature,  as  those  of  the  lower  animals  are;  and  hence,  in  all  that 
concerns  the  interests  of  organic  life  and  animal  existence,  man  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  general  laws  as  those  which  govern  the  lower  animals. 
864,  Suppose  a  man  and  a  horse  to  be  standing  together  by  a  barrel 
of  ardent  spirit,  I'lie  two  aidmal  bodies  M^ooiv&tUuted  upon  the  same 
organic  principles^  have  the  same  geuwaWAsaxi^  \^^^^'w\vv^^\fe  «^« 
dowed  witii  the  same  vital  properties,  mdMtwi«,^V\\iVi««B&^sa^T^P5i^ 
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which  have  the  same  elements  of  fanctional  power  (812),  and  the  same 
physiological  relation  to  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  ardent  spirit. 
The  horse  has  not  the  reasoning  power  to  devise,  nor  does  he  know 
that  he  possesses  the  voluntary  power  to  execute,  any  plan  by  which 
he  can  draw  a  quantity  of  that  spirit  from  the  barrel,  and  drink  it ; 
bat  the  man  possesses  both  the  rational  and  voluntary  powers  requisite 
for  such  a  transaction.  Now,  can  any  truly  rational  being  believe  foi 
a  moment,  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  possession  of  reason  by  the  man,  or 
rather  the  possession  of  rational  faculties,  can  so  nullify  the  physiolo- 
^cal  law  of  relation  between  his  organic  system  and  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  ardent  spirit,  as  that,  if  he  drinks  it,  it  will  be  less 
detrimental  to  the  functinal  powers  of  his  organs,  the  vital  properties 
of  his  tissues,  and  the  general  physiological  interests  of  his  system, 
than  it  would  be  to  the  horse?  Tet  this  is  a  true  illustration  of  the 
principle  which  they  assume,  who  assert  that  man  is  naturally  an  om- 
nivorous animal  by  virtue  of  his  reason. 

866.  If  man  is  not  organized  to  eat  flesh  in  its  natural  state  (846), 
and  if  flesh-meat  is  not  congenial  to  the  highest  physiological  interests 
of  his  nature,  then  no  power  of  reason  by  which  he  is  enabled  to 
prepare  flesh-meat  and  get  it  into  his  stomach,  can  render  it  suitable 
food  for  him,  or  make  him  naturaUy  an  omnivorous  animal ;  nor  yet 
can  it  make  him  artificially  an  omnivorous  animal,  without  detriment 
to  aU  the  physiological  properties,  powers,  and  interests  of  his  nature. 
The  question  is  not  simply,  what  substances  man  can  contrive  to  get 
into  his  stomach,  and  so  adapt  himself  to  them  as  to  feel  and  believe 
they  are  very  comfortable  to  bim,  but  what  substances  are  adapted  to 
his  stomach  and  other  organs,  and  to  all  the  vital  interests  of  his 
system  ?  There  are  many  substances  in  nature  which  man  can,  by 
artificial  means,  bring  into  such  a  condition  as  that  he  will  be  able  to 
masticate  and  swallow  them,  but  this  is  far  from  proving  that  all  such 
substances  may  thereby  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  healthy  nou- 
rishment and  sustenance  of  his  system.  In  everything  that  relates  to 
the  dietetic  habits  of  man,  therefore,  his  reason  must  strictly  accord 
with  the  pure  law  of  his  natural  and  undepraved  instincts,  or  it  is  not 
true*reason,  but  an  erroneous  exercise  of  his  rational  faculties ;  unless 
his  deviation  from  that  law  be  a  case  of  necessity  from  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. For,  as  we  have  seen  (725),  while  man  is  created  to  be 
the  lord  of  the  earth,  and  to  occupy  all  portions  of  it,  and  is  constituted 
with  a  wide  range  of  adaptability  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  in  which  he  may  be  placed,  yet  it  is  always 
of  necessity  under  this  great  and  immutable  law,  that,  in  proportion 
as  he  turns  aside  from  the  truth  of  bis  natural  and  perfect  constitutional 
adaptation,  and  educates  himself,  by  virtue  of  his  constitutional  adapta- 
bility, to  habits,  circumstances,  and  conditions  less  adapted  to  the  truth 
of  his  constitutional  nature,  he  impairs  all  the  powers  of  that  nature, 
diminishes  the  general  sum  of  his  enjoyment,  and  abbreviates  the  period 
of  his  earthly  existence  (763). 

866.  We  see,  therefore,  1.  That  the  whole  evidence  of  comparative 
anatomy  goes  to  prove  that  man  is  naturally  a  frugivorous  animal  (B4^\  \ 
2.  That  the  physio! o^caJ  capability  of  man  to  8u\>%\alo\i«.mvxfc^^^^.^ 
and  to  derive  nourishment  from  almost  every  Bub&tauce  mVXi^'^  ^^'aX^^^^^ 
ana  animal  kingdoms,  ia  not  peculiar  to  man,  bul  \a  comTHQii  \.Q  ^\  ^!^^ 
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higher  classes  of  animalf«,  and  therefore  affords  no  determinate  cvidenci; 
in  relation  to  the  natural  dietetic  character  of  man,  and  only  proves 
the  wonderful  resources  of  animated  nature,  and  the  wisdom  and  bene- 
volence of  Grod  (85G) ;  and,  3>.  That  human  reason  is  not  a  snbstitate 
for  animal  instinct,  but  superadded  to  it,  tiot  to  nullifj,  bnt  to  sustain 
its  laws,  and  to  act  in  conforinity  with  its  pure  dictates  in  supplying 
the  alimentary  wants  of  the  body  ;  and  therefore  the  rationality  of  man 
neither  lifts  him  above  the  physiological  laws  and  relations  of  his 
animal  nature,  nor  enables  him  to  transgress  those  laws  with  impunity 
(763)  ;  atid  consequently,  the  rationality  of  man  in  no  measure  deter- 
mines his  natural  dietetic  character.  The  evidence,  therefore,  which 
remains  to  be  considered,  and  by  which  the  grand  problem  before  us 
Id  to  be  conclusively  solved,  is  purely  physiological,  and  is  derived 
from  the  comparative  efifects  of  vegetable  and  animal  food  in  nourishing, 
developing,  and  'sustaining  the  human  system  in  all  its  physiological 
and  psychological  properties,  powers,  and  interests. 

867.  Notwithstanding  the  whole  evidence  of  comparative  anatomy  goes 
to  prove  that  man  is  naturally  in  no  measure  a  flesh-eating  animal  (^), 
yet  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  be  dan  tubsiat  almost  entirely  on  animal 
food  r778),  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  human  family  have 
partaken  of  it  more  or  less  freely  ever  since  the  flood ;  and  so  far  aa 
observation  has  been  made,  there  appears  to  be  about  an  equal  measure 
of  health,  vigol*,  and  longevity,  among  all  the  different  portions  of  the 
race,  whether  they  subsist  exclusively  upon  vegetable  or  animal  food« 
or  upon  a  mixed  diet  of  the  two  (16).  Hence,  it  is  inferred  that  man 
has  the  physiological  capability  of  subsisting,  with  eqtial  benefit  to  hie 
nature,  upon  either  or  both  kinds  of  aliment,  according  to  the  necessity 
Gf  convenience  of  circumstances  or  situation ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  as- 
serted that  the  diet  of  man  is  to  be  determined  by  the  climate  in  which 
he  dwells,  and  that  he  will  always  find  that  food  best  for  him  which  is 
most  congenial  to  theclimate«  whether  it  be  purely  vegetable,  as  in  the 
torrid  zone,  or  purely  animal,  as  in  the  frigid  zones,  or  a  mixture  of  the 
two,  as  in  the  temperate  zones. 

868.  But  we  have  seen  (857)  that  this  physiological  capability  is 
oommon  to  carnivorous^  herbivorous«  and  frugivorous  animals ;  and  it 
is  entirely  certain  that  all  these  animals,  if  they  were  once  accustomed 
to  a  mixed  and  artificially  prepared  diet,  and  endowed  with  sufficient 
mental  and  voluntary  powers  (762)  to  procure  and  prepare  such  a  diet 
for  themselves,  would  continue  such  dietetic  habits  from  generation  to 
generation,  till  they  would  learn  to  consider  such  a  diet  as  both  natural 
and  necessary.  Yet  would  all  this  aberration  from  nature  prove  these 
animals  to  be  naturally  omnivorous?  Certainly  not  I  And  as  certainly 
the  extensiveness  and  long  continuance  of  omnivorous  habits  in  man, 
do  not  and  cannot  prove  the  human  species  to  be  naturally  omni- 
vorous. 

869.  It  is  however  contended,  that  the  fact  of  man's  being  so  exten- 
eively,  not  to  say  universally,  omnivorous,  proves  that  he  is  instinc- 
Uveljr  led  to  eat  flesh-meat  whenever  he  can  get  it,  and  therefore  it  is 

aa  truly  bia  natural  aliment  a&  ttvul  \&.    B\itt\iU  shows  how  carelessly 

and  Buper^cially  men  observe  facta^  wi^'wWYi'SRYi^iX.  ^nVc^m^  Vj«^;^x^^«& 

ihev  reaaon  on  this  important  Bubject.    lii^^^vXic^  ^\a\ft%x.^^w3^S%^ 

ihair  WAjr  to  their  concluslonB,  rat\iw  tXiWiwivj^  ^\.\Xiwa.\j.i  x\^«^^xi.^ 
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Indactive  reasoning,  and  consult  ibeir  appetites  more  than  they  ex-* 
amine  evidences.  Tobacco  is  quite  as  extensively  used  by  human 
beings  as  flesh- meat  is  (768),  and  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
Qse  of  it  would  a  thousand  timos  sooner  relinquish  their  flesh-meat 
for  ever,  than  to  abandon  their  tobacco.  Yet  no  one,  I  presume,  will 
contend  that  this  proves  man  to  have  a  natural  instinctive  desire  or 
appetite  for  tobacco,  and  that  tobacco  was  made  for  the  use  to  which 
man  has  appropriated  it.  We  know  that  man  has  naturally  a  deep 
and  utter  loathing  of  tobacco,  and  that  he  is  obliged  to  overcome  the 
most  powerful  antipathy  of  his  nature  in  adapting  himself  to  the  use 
of  it;  but  if  every  human  being  were  trained  to  the  use  of  tobacco  so 
early  in  life  and  by  such  delicate  and  imperceptible  degrees  that  we 
could  not  appreciate  nor  remember  the  first  effects  of  it  upon  the 
system,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  us  to  believe  that  man  has 
not  a  natural  instinctive  desire  and  necessity  for  it. 

870.  It  is  precisely  so  in  regard  to  flesh-eating.  All  who  have 
perfectly  sanctifled  themselves  from  animal  food,  and  restored  their 
instinctive  faculties  of  smell  and  taste  to  something  of  their  native 
pmrity,  well  know  that  flesh-meat  is  most  loathsome  to  them.  And  if 
any  number  of  human  children  were  born  of  vegetable-eating  parents, 
and  nursed  by  vegetable-eating  mothers,  and  at  a  proper  age  accus- 
tomed to  a  purely  vegetable  diet,  and  never  permitted  to  smell  animal 
food  when  cooking,  nor  to  see  others  eat  it,  every  one  of  them — ^if  there 
were  millions  — would  at  flrst  discover  strong  loathing  if  flesh-meat 
were  given  them  for  food,  and  they  would  spit  it  from  their  mouths 
with  as  much  disgust  as  they  would  tobacco.  But  when  children  are 
born  of  flesh^eating  parents,  aud  nursed  by  flesh-eating  mothers,  and 
are  habituated  from  the  hour  of  their  birth  to  the  savor  and  the  odor 
of  animal  food^  in  the  nourishment  which  they  derive  from  the  mother's 
breast,  in  the  respiration  and  the  perspiration  of  their  parents  and 
others  around  them,  and  in  the  fumes  of  the  kitchen  and  the  table,  and 
are  accustomed  to  be  fed  with  animal  substances  in  their  infancy,  and 
to  see  their  parents  and  others  devour  flesh-meat  at  almost  every  meal, 
they,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  become  depraved  in  their  natural 
instincts^  and  almost  as  a  matter  of  necessity  discover  an  early 
fondness  for  animal  food.  So  in  the  East,  where  every  human  being 
smokes,  it  is  nearly  a  universal  custom  for  nursing  mothers,  every 
few  minutes,  to  take  the  pipe  from  their  own  mouths  and  put  it  into 
the  mouths  of  their  sucking  infants.  The  necessary  consequence  is  that 
all  those  children  early  discover  the  greatest  foDdiiess  for  the  pipe, 
and  seize  and  suck  it  with  excessive  eagerness  whenever  it  is  presented 
to  them;  and  they  are  exceedingly  discontented  and  fretful  and 
unhappy  if  it  is  withheld  from  thera ;  and  therefore,  according  to  the 
logic  of  those  who  would  prove  man  to  be  naturally  omnivorous  from 
his  dietetic  habits,  it  is  natural  and  proper  for  those  infants,  and  for 
all  human  beings,  to  smoke^  chew,  and  nnuff  tobacco. 

871.  The  truth  is,  as  we  have  seen  (761),  all  animal  beings,  including. 
man,  are  constituted  upon  certain  physiological  prlnclvleft^ovxX.Q.^'^yVOsi 
grow  certain  physiological  wants ;  and  upon  these  watils  vxxft  «aViJ«iVv3^^ 
certain  faeultiea  of  insLiact,  with  determinate  re\a\.\oxi  \.o  VXv^  \iSjX.\«^ 

sad  qaalities  of  the  appropriate  supplies  (690^ .     TVie^ft  ^Wi\3i\v:\^>^^^^ 
preawredia  their  iategritjr,  ar^  a  law  of  tx\L\i  to  aW",  ^>\>N.  ^2«^^1  ^^ 
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capable  of  being  depraved  and  rendered  totally  blind  gaides,  wbich 
lead  to  the  most  pernicious  errors  (694,  697).  The  lower  animals  have 
neither  the  mental  nor  the  voluntary  powers  to  deprave  their  natural 
instincts  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  therefore  they  remain  from 
birth  to  death,  and  from  generation  to  generation,  subject  to  the  law  of 
instinct,  and  with  little  deviation  from  their  truly  natural  dietetic 
habits  (698).  But  man,  possessing  the  mental  and  voluntary  power 
to  deprave  his  natural  instincts,  has  exercised  that  power  so  freely  and 
so  extensively,  that  he  no  longer  seems  to  be  able  to  discriminate 
between  his  truly  natural  and  his  depraved  instincts  and  appetites* 
nor  to  distinguish  his  artificial  from  his  natural  wants.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  however, -that  the  whole  range  of  physiological  adaptation 
in  man  and  other  animals,  admits  of  little  variation  from  the  great  law 
of  relation  in  regard  to  the  proportions  of  nutritious  and  innutritions 
matter  in  the  alimentary  substances  on  which  the  animal  subsists,  or 
to  which  the  animal  becomes  adapted  (739). 

872.  As  to  the  statement  that  the  dififerent  portions  of  the  hnman 
race  appear  to  have  enjoyed  about  an  equal  amount  of  health,  vigor, 
and  longevity,  whether  their  food  has  been  purely  vegetable  or  purely 
animal,  or  a  mixtnre  of  the  two  (867),  let  it  be  understood  that,  so  far 
as  we  are  informed,  no  considerable  portion  of  the  human  family  ever 
intelligently  adopted  any  particular  mode  of  living,  upon  clear  and 
well  ascertained  physiological  principles,  and  consistently  and  perse- 
veringly,  from  generation  to  generation,  adhered  to  a  course  of  diet 
and  general  regimen  conformable  to  all  the  laws  of  life ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  nearly  every  thing  in  the  nature,  condition,  and  circumstances 
of  man,  from  the  first  transgression  to  the  present  hour,  has  served  to 
fix  his  attention  continually  on  present  enjoyment  (82; ,  with  no  fur- 
ther regard  to  future  consequences  than  experience  has  taught  him  to 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  sudden  destruction  or  intolerable  dis- 
tress ;  and  hence,  as  we  have  seen  (639),  the  grand  experiment,  of  the 
whole  human  family  seems  ever  to  have  been  to  ascertain  how  far  they 
can  go  in  indulgence,  how  near  they  can  approach  the  brink  of  death, 
and  yet  not  die  so  suddenly  and  violently  as  to  be  compelled  to  know 
that  they  have  destroyed  tbemselres.  Whether,  therefore,  men  have 
subsisted  wholly  on  vegetable  or  on  animal  food,  or  on  a  diet  consisting 
of  both,  they  have  done  so  without  any  regard  to  correct  physiological 
principles,  either  in  relation  to  the  quality,  quantity,  or  condition  of 
their  food ;  or  in  relation  to  other  physiological  wants  and  habits  of 
body,  which  are  nearly  as  important  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  sys- 
tem as  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  food.  If  their  climate  and 
circumstances  have  been  less  favorable  than  others  to  health,  vigor, 
and  longevity,  they  have  learned  from  experience  how  far,  as  a  general 
rule,  they  must  restrain  their  indulgences,  and  in  what  manner  they  must 
regnlate  their  habits  and  appetites,  so  as  to  secure  life  long  enough  for 
one  generation  to  become  the  progenitors  and  nurturing  protectors  of 
another  generation  (643).  And  if  their  climate  and  circumstances 
have  been  more  favorable  than  others  to  health,  vigor,  and  longevity, 
they  have  also  learned  from  experience  Yiovf  ^w  Wie^  \a».^  ^o  in  indul- 
gence,  and  stiil  keep  within  the  \)onivda  iveces^^iX's  \o\  VXx^  ^^x^<i\.w».>:\vs^ 
of  tbe  race.  8o  that,  in  all  cases,  aa  a  ?,eYieT«\  t\i\^7A^^\.\V'k^  \vw% 
^»nted  in  mitiral  advaatagea,  tViey  \xa.^e  m^^v^^  yd^^tv^vx^*.  ^ 
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babits,  and  what  they  have  possessed  in  natural  advantages,  they  have 
Bquandered  in  erroneoosness  of  habits.  If  their  climate  has  been  salutarv, 
they  have  indulged  the  more  freely  in  dietetic  and  other  excesses.  If 
their  food  has  been  congenial  to  their  natui'e,  they  have  balanced  or 
counteracted  its  good  efifects  by  other  things  unfavorable  to  health  and 
vigor  and  longevity ;  and,  in  this  way,  the  whole  human  family, — 
whether  inhabiting  frigid,  torrid,  or  temperate  zones,  whether  dwelling 
on  high  mountains  or  in  low  valleys,  whether  residing  in  ceiled  houses, 
or  living  in  tents  or  in  the  open  air, — whether  subsisting  on  animal  or 
vogetable  food,  or  on  a  mixed  diet  of  the  two, — whether  eating  their 
fo<^  in  its  simplest  and  most  natural  state,  or  cooked  and  prepared  in 
the  most  complicated  mrnoer, — whether  confined  to  simple  food  and 
water,  or  indulging  in  every  variety  of  .condiments  and  stimulating 
and  intoxicating  liquors  and  substances  (768),  whether  moderate  or  ex- 
cessive in  quantities, — ^whether  cleanly  or  filthy, — whether  chaste  or 
lewd. — whether  gentle  or  truculent, — whether  peaceful  or  warlike, — 
have,  in  the  great  experiment  to  ascertain  bow  much  indulgence  the 
baman  constitution  is  capable  of  sustaining  without  sudden  destruc- 
tion, 80  balanced  their  good  and  evil  as  to  preserve  throughout  th« 
world  and  for  many  centimes,  very  nearly  a  general  and  uniform  level 
in  respect  to  health,  vigor,  and  longevity.  This  statement,  however, 
is  general,  and  admits  of  many  particular  exceptions  of  individuals 
and  sects  and  societies  and  perhaps  tribes ;  but  these  exceptions  in 
no  case  militate  against  its  truth  as  a  general  statement,  nor  against 
any  of  the  fiicts  on  which  it  is  predicated ;  for  these  are  all  most  in- 
dubitably true,  and  the  general  reasoning  and  induction  from  them 
are  irrefragably  correct ;  and  the  whole  is  of  so  much  importance  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  phenomena  of  human  history  with  refer- 
ence to  physiological  principles,  that  it  ought  continually  to  be  borne 
in  mind  as  we  proceed  with  our  investigations  on  the  subject  before  U8« 
and  especially  in  ascertaining  and  appreciating  the  physiological  evi- 
dence of  the  natural  dietetic  character  of  man. 

873.  The  fact,  then,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  human  family  actually 
liave,  for  many  centuries,  and  probably  ever  since  the  fiood,  subsisted 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  animal  food,  or  on  a  mixed  diet  of  vege- 
table and  animal  food,  and  apparently  done  as  well  as  those  who  have 
subsisted  wholly  on  a  vegetable  diet,  does  not  in  any  decree  invalidate 
the  evidence  of  comparative  anatomy  that  man  is  naturally  and  purely 
a  frugivorous  animal  (S42^. 

874.  In  entering  upon  tne  consideration  of  the  purely  physiological 
evidence  in  relation  to  the  natural  dietetic  character  of  man  (804),  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  clearly  understand  and  keep  in  view  those 
nice  physiological  principles  by  which  the  character  and  force  of  the 
evidence  are  to  be  determined. 

875.  We  have  seen  that  the  human  body  is  formed  ftrom  the  common 
matter  of  the  wovld  (il8),  brought  into  organic  arrangement  and  struc- 
ture by  vital  forces  acting  in  and  by  living  organs  (121),  and  that  these 
organs  are  composed  of  several  primary  tissues  which  are  endowed  with 
certain  vital  properties,  which  constitute  the  elements  of  the  functionaJL 
power  of  the  organs  (312).  These  properties  ot  t\i^ '^AmVbrj  VNasiOisa^ 
hare  a  certain  range  of  increase  and  dlmiiiuUoiiCotks\&\ft\iN>  V\\>Dl>^^ 

coatiaaance  of  vital  control.    By  some  meana  IVie^  w^  «i5si'0»\»Nft^'Vs^ 
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otberA  they  are  replenished.  When  thefte  vital  properties  are  health- 
fally  increased,  there  is  always  a  corre!))K)ading  increase  of  fiinctioo, 
power,  and  activity.  In  the  organ  or  organs  to  which  the  tissae  belong; 
and  when  they  are  diminished,  there  is  always  a  corresponding  debi- 
lity and  sluggishness  and  langor  of  function.  The  action  of  all  extrinsic 
laws  and  agents  upon  us  (126)  tends  to  exhaust  our  vital  properties; 
and  all  our  intrinsic  actions  and  operations,  both  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary, have  an  exhausting  effect  upon  the  acting  organs  (376). 
Even  in  the  performance  of  those  very  functions  which  belong  to  the 
economy  of  nutrition,  and  which  co-operate  to  replenish  and  repair  the 
exhaustions  and  injariesofthe  system,  each  organ  necessarily  suffers 
some  exhaustion  of  its  vital  properties  and  waste  of  its  organized 
substance  from  its  own  particular  action  (687).  Henoe  all  our  organic 
operations  from  birth  to  death,  simultaneously  carrv  on  the  two  great 
processes  of  vital  exhaustion  and  repletion,  of  organic  composition  and 
decomposition,  of  destruction  and  renovation  (814). 

876.  Were  the  constitutional  principles  upon  which  this  renovating 
capability  of  the  vital  economy  depends,  in  themselves  inexhaustible, 
then  were  these  bodies  of  ours,  even  in  the  present  state  of  being,  ca- 
pable of  immortality ;  and  by  strictly  obeying  the  laws  of  life,  we  might 
live  on  for  ever,  in  the  eternal  ebb  and  flow  of  vital  energy,  and  the 
anceasinff  incorporation  and  elimination  of  matter !  Bat  this  is  not  so. 
The  vital  constitution  itself  wears  out !  The  ultimate  powers  of  the 
living  organs,  on  which  their  replenishing  and  renovating  capabilities 
depend,  are,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  gradually  ez« 
pended  and  finally  exhausted  (133). 

877.  Though  the  vital  energies  aud  sensibilities,  therefore,  which  we 
exhaust  to-day,  are  replenished  to*morrow,  yet  of  necessity  the  process 
has  taken  something  from  the  measured  fund  of  life,  and  reduced  our 
vital  capital  in  proportion  to  the  frugality  or  the  profligacy  of  our 
expenditure.  Howcvor  proper  the  nature  and  condition  of  our  aliment, 
however  completely  all  our  laws  ot  external  relation  are  fulfilled, 
however  perfectly  the  functions  of  our  organs  are  performed,  and 
however  salutary  their  results,  yet  every  digestive  process  of  the  sto- 
mach, every  respiratoiy  action  of  the  lungs,  every  contraciion  of  the 
iieart,  draws  something  fi*om  the  ultimate  and  unreplenishable  re- 
sources of  organic  vitality  (687) ;  and  consequently  the  more  freely  and 
prodigally  we  expend  the  vital  properties  oi  our  organs,  the  more 
rapidly  we  wear  out  the  constitutional  powers  of  replenishment,  and 
exhaust  the  limited  stock  of  life  (875).  Nothing  can  therefore  be 
more  dangerously  fallacious  than  the  opinion  which  is  too  generally 
eherished  and  too  frequently  promulgated,  that  our  daily  trespasses 
npon  the  laws  of  life  are  as  the  dropping  of  water  upon  a  rock — wear- 
ing indeed,  bat  so  slowly  and  imperceptibly  as  scarcely  to  make  a 
difference  in  the  duration  and  in  the  comfort  of  our  lives. 

878.  In  explaining  and  illustrating  the  constitotional  laws  of  exter- 
nal relation,  I  have  stated  (897)  that  every  substance  in  nature  from 
which  the  human  body  can  derive  nourishment,  possesses  specific  and 

peoaliar  goaiities  which  the  human  organs  have  vital  powers  to  perceive 
sutd  appreciate  (726).    Thus  the  vi&uaA  i^tov^iU^  oC  things  are  per- 
seiveaby  the  special  sense  ofslgYit  (45^V>  ^^^  ^vv^v'<»^  V^^vs^^vk^^v*^ 
^eapecM  sense  of  hearing  {^V^\  l\x^  o\?wiVcin  v^^va^i^s»^'^^  ^^vsi 
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«t>ecial  sense  of  smell  (691) ;  the  gustatory  properties,  by  the  special 
Betisc  of  taste  (693) ;  and  the  tangible  properties  by  the  special  sense 
of  touch  (258).  These  external  substances  have  also  certain  other 
properties,  which  are  only  perceived  and  appreciated  by  the  special 
organic  senses  (296)  residing  in  the  organs  belonging  to  the  domain  of 
organic  life,  or  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves  (228).  These  properties, 
in  all  proper  alimentary  substances,  are  the  natural  and  appropriate 
stimuli  of  those  nerves  of  organic  sensibility  (230)  which  are  adapted 
by  the  Creator  to  perceive  and  appreciate  them,  and  to  convey  the 
impressions  received  ft'om  them  to  the  special  centre  which  presides 
over  the  functions  of  the  particular  organ  or  apparatus  (219).  But  we 
have  seen  (733)  that  some  alimentary  substances  are  much  more  sti- 
mulating than  others,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nourishment 
which  they  actually  afiford  the  system,  and  that  some  substances  in 
nature  are  purely  stimulating  without  afifording  any  nourishment 
(785). 

879.  The  stimulation  produced  by  these  various  substances  is  always 
necessarily  exhausting  to  the  vital  properties  of  the  tissues  on  which 
they  act,  just  in  proportion  to  its  degree  and  duration ;  and  every 
stimulus  impairs  the  vital  susceptibilities  and  powers,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  unfitted  for  the  real  wants  of  the  vital  economy,  and 
unfriendly  to  the  vital  interests. 

880.  But  whatever  may  be  the  real  character  of  the  stimulus,  every 
stimulation  to  which  the  system  is  accustomed  increases,  according  to 
the  power  and  extent  of  its  influence,  what  is  called  the  tone  and  the 
action  of  the  parts  on  which  it  is  exerted,  and  while  the  stimulation  lasts, 
U  always  increases  the  feeling  of  strength  and  vigor  in  the  system,  whether 
any  nourishment  be  imparted  to  the  system  or  not.  "* 

881.  Yet  by  so  much  as  the  stimulation  exceeds  in  degree  that  whicli 
is  necessary  for  the  full  and  healthy  performance  of  the  function  or 
functions  of  the  organs  stimulated,  by  so  much  the  more  does  the 
expenditure  of  vital  power  and  waste  of  organized  substance  exceed 
for  the  time  the  replenishing  and  renovating  economy  of  the  system 
(502)  ;  and,  consequently,  the  exhaustion  and  indirect  debility  which 
succeed  the  stimulation  are  always  necessarily  commensurate  with  the 
excess  (735). 

882.  Hen(«,  though  that  food  which  contains  the  greatest  proportion 
of  stimulating  power  to  its  quantity  of  nourishment  causes,  while  its 
stimulation  continues,  a  feeling  of  the  greatest  strength  and  vigor,  it 
also  necessarily  produces  the  greatest  exhaustion  in  the  end,  which  is 
commensurately  importunate  and  vehement  in  its  demands  for  relief, 
by  the  repetition  of  the  accustomed  stimulus ;  and  as  the  same  food, 
more  readily  than  any  other,  affords  the  demanded  relief,  by  supplying 
the  requisite  degree  of  stimulation,  our  feelings  always  lead  us  to 
believe  that  it  is  really  the  most  strengthening. 

883.  Hence,  whenever  a  less  stimulating  diet  is  substituted  for  a 
more  stimulating  one,  a  corresponding  physiological  depression,  or 
want  of  tone  and  action,  always  necessarily  succeeds,  varying  in  degree 
and  duration  according  to  the  general  condition  of  the  ay^tercL^  w^jI 
the  saMenncss  and  greatness  of  the  Ciiauge;  a.tv^  \\i\%  ^«^\^^"Stfsa.  Ns*  ^ 

ii/n^/irs  utieaded  by  a  feeling  of  weakness  and  \«ta«vt.V3i(i^>^V\0ft.\'a»  \\s^- 
mt'diatt'ly  removed,  and  the  fceliiig  of  strengl\i  aud  N\^«t  x'^X.w^^^s^ 
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the  accustomed  degree  of  stimnlation,  by  whatever  produced,  whether 
any  increase  of  nourishment  is  actually  afforded  to  the  system  or  not. 

884.  The  pure  stimulants,  therefore  (733),  which  of  themselves 
afford  no  nourishment  to  the  system,  and  only  serve  to  increase  the 
expenditure  of  vital  properties  and  waste  of  organized  substance,  by 
increasing  vital  action  (735),  cause,  while  their  stimulation  lasts,  a 
sense  of  increased  strength  and  vigor ;  and  thus  we  are  led  by  our 
feelings  to  believe  that  the  pure  stimulants  are  really  strengthening ; 
and  in  the  same  manner  we  are  deceived  by  even  those  pernicious  sti- 
mulantswhich  not  only  exhaust  by  stimulation,  but  irritate,  debilitate, 
and  impair,  by  their  deleterious  qualities  (768). 

885.  The  feeling  of  strenath  produced  by  stimulation,  therefore,  is  no 
proof  either  that  the  stimulating  substance  is  nourishing,  or  that  it  is 
salutary,  nor  even  that  it  is  not  decidedly  baneful. 

886.  But  we  have  seen  (735),  that  those  proper  alimentary  substan* 
ces  whose  stimulating  power  is  barely  sufficient  to  excite  a  full  and 
healthy  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs,  in  the 
appropriation  of  their  nourishment  to  the  system,  are  most  conducive 
to  the  vital  welfare  of  the  body  in  all  respects,  causing  all  the  processes 
of  assimilation  and  organization  to  be  most  perfectly  performed,  without 
any  unnecessary  expenditure  of  vital  power  (876),  and  thus  contribu- 
ting to  the  most  permanent  and  uniform  health  and  vigor  of  the  body, 
and  to  the  greatest  longevity.  For  every  degree  of  stimulating  power 
beyond  this,  necessarily  increases  the  vita!  exhaustion,  without  con- 
tributing in  any  measure  to  the  welfare  of  the  body. 

887.  With  a  true  application  of  these  well  ascertained  principles,  the 
physiological  evidence  in  relation  to  the  natural  dietetic  character  of 
man  may  be  correctly  apprehended  and  accurately  estimated  ;  yet  the 
utmost  caution  (766)'and  perspicacity  and  circumspection  are  requisite 
at  every  step,  to  avoid  deception  and  error  in  the  mazy  and  delusive 
paths  of  human  experience  and  history. 

888.  It  is  generally,  and,  perhaps  universally,  believed  by  those 
portions  of  the  human  family  which  subsist  on  animal  food,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  that  man  requires  a  more  nourishing  and  invigor- 
ating aliment  than  can  be  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
therefore  that  without  the  use  of  animal  food,  his  body  cannot  be 
properly  nourished  and  sustained.  *  An  entire  abstinence  from  flesh,* 
says  Buffon  (801),  *  can  have  no  eflfeet  but  to  enfeeble  nature.  If  man 
were  obliged  to  abstain  totally  from  it,  he  would  not,  at  least  in  our 
climate,  either  multiply  or  exist  ;*  and  this  is  but  the  declaration  of 
the  common  sentiment  of  flesh-eaters.  But  a  correct  examination  of  the 
subject  will  show  that  this  position  is  a  mere  assumption  in  the  face 
of  facts,  and  as  utterly  destitute  of  any  foundation  in  truth  as  are  the 
anatomical  reasonings  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  human 
teeth  and  digestive  organs  to  those  of  carnivorous  animals. 

889.  It  is  indeed  surprising,  that  observing  and  reflecting  minds, 
even  long  l>efore  the  experiments  of  science  had  afforded  demonstra- 
tlons  of  the  truth,  did  not  detect  and  proclaim  the  error  of  the  common 

notion,  thai  flesh-meat  is  a  more  UMUiUous  aliment  for  man  than  the 

best  vegetable  food.     A  proper  aUetvV\OTi  Vo  V\\^  \!:\§\.o\^  ^1  v\v^  Vw.\a.aa 

race  might  long  aso  have  convinceii  ihe  v(OY\ii  o^  VV^  \w.tx«^;i>3  c^\ 

-^ncb  au  oplmoxx.    Bat  unfortunately  to  m2.^,\iv.\^^^^^\^xx^Vvv\^^^^^s. 
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experience,  either  in  his  individual  or  aggregate  capacity ;  and  Wisdom, 
though  she  meets  him  in  ten  tbou«>and  forms,  and  seelca  to  win  him  in 
ten  thousand  ways,  is  left  unheeded  by  him,  because  his  attention  is 
80  continually  and  completely  engrossed  in  the  present  feeling  and 
impulse,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  the  most  immediate  gratificathon. 

890.  From  the  careful  investigations  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most 
accurate  chemists  of  the  present  age,  it  appears  that  the  various  kinds 
of  flesh-meat  average  about  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  nutritious  matter, 
while  rice,  wheat,  and  several  kinds  of  pulse,  such  as  lentils,  peas,  and 
beans,  aflford  from  eighty  to  ninety-five  per  cenr.  And  even  potatoes, 
which,  by  some  writers  on  human  diet,  have  been  denounced  as  too 
crude  and  innutrilious  for  the  aliment  of  man,  afford  twenty-five  pt*r 
cent,  of  nutritious  matter.  So  that,  according  to  these  results,  a  single 
pound  of  rice  absolutely  contains  more  nutritious  matter  than  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  the  best  butchers'  meat ;  and  three  pounds  of  good 
wheat  bread  contain  more  than' six  pounds  of  flesh ;  and  three  pounds 
of  potatoes  more  than  two  pounds  of  flesh. 

891.  Incredible  as  this  may  at  first  appear  to  those  who  have  givon 
but  little  attention  to  the  subject,  yet  a  reference  to  facts  in  the  history 
of  the  human  species  will  abundantly  prove  the  correctness  of  what  is 
here  stated.  According  to  the  united  testimony  of  all  the  ancient  writers 
who  have  spoken  of  the  primitive  generations  of  mankind,  the  first  of 
the  species,  as  we  have  seen  (769),  subsisted  entirely  upon  vegetable 
food,  in  the  plainest,  simplest,  and  most  natural  forms. 

892.  Farinaceous  seeds  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  nutritions 
matter  than  any  other  kind  of  natural  aliment ;  and  ii  is  more  iban 
probable  that  these  and  other  farinaceous  vegetables  in  some  form  or 
other,  have  in  all  ages  of  the  world  constituted  *  the  stafi'  of  life*  to  tho 
greater  part  of  the  human  race,  and  that  this  kind  of  food  mainly 
constituted  the  healthful  and  invigorating  diet,  not  only  of  the  antedi- 
luvians, but  aisoof  those  who  have  occupied  that  period  in  the  history 
cf  every  nation  which  all  their  earliest  writers  call  the  golden  age  (638). 

893.  Diflferwit  opinions  have  been  entertained  in  regard  to  the  dietei  ic 
use  of  flesh  in  the  latter  part  of  the  antediluvian  period.  The  enormous 
wickedness  and  atrocious  violence  and  outrages  of  mankind  imme- 
diately preceding  the  flood,  strongly  indicate,  if  they  do  not  prove,  an 
excessive  indulgence  in  animal  food.  The  fact  also  seems  to  be  implied 
m  the  Divine  annunciation  to  Noah  after  the  flood,  that  every  living 
thing  that  moveth,  as  well  as  the  green  herb,  is  constituted  to  afford 
nourishment  to  the  human  body ;  and  is  strongly  evinced  by  the  great 
and  somewhat  sudden  abridgment  of  the  period  of  human  existence 
after  the  deluge.  It  appears  to  be  very  certain,  however,  that  if  such 
was  the  fact,  the  custom  was  a  very  great  innovation  on  the  early 
habits  of  the  antediluvians,  and  that  it  had  not  long  prevailed  before 
ihe  terrible  catastrophe  of  that  period.  Still  ii  does  not  appear  from 
the  Mosaic  record  that  Noah  received  any  Divine  *  permission'  to  eat 
flesh,  before  the  deluge;  for  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis  we  find 
him  instructed  to  gather  and  take  with  him  into  the  ark, of  «b\V  fe<i^\.\>kiis.v 
was  eaten,  which  should  be  for  food  for  b\m  and  te  «^\  \Xi.^  ^\>\\svs\^ 
w/tJj  him.    Nor  is  there  any  historical  evidence  \.\\a.\.an\taa\^c>^^  ^-^xs^a 

into  general  aad  common  and  frequeut  use,  unlW  man^  c^n\.\m'es»  ^\fc^. 
the  dood. 
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894.  During  the  days  of  Abraham,  flesh  seems  to  have  been  eatea 
only  on  special  occasions  ;  such  as  some  of  their  religious  and  social 
feasts,  and  when  strangers  were  entertained  as  guests.  The  same 
general  custom  continued  down  evdn  to  the  time  of  the  bondage  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Egypt ;  and  during  their  long  and  severe  servitude  there, 
it  appears  that  they  subsisted  mostly  on  the  products  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  as  indeed  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  have  ever  doncf 
even  to  the  present  day.  Coarse  bread  with  cucumbers,  melons,  leeks, 
garlics,  onions,  and  other  vegetables,  constituted  the  principal  part  of 
their  diet ;  and  with  these — more  however  as  a  condiment  than  as  an 
aliment — they  consumed  perhaps  occasionally  a  small  quantity  offish, 
and  on  particular  occasions  they  indulged  in  flesh-meat.  During  their 
extremely  tedious  and  winding  journey  through  the  wilderness,  in  which 
they  were  forty  years  in  getting  into  a  place  which  lies  but  about  three 
hundred  miles  from  Egypt,  they  subsisted  entirely  on  vegetable  food, 
except  that  they  were  a  very  few  times  suffered  to  indulge  in  flesh. 
For  their  manna  appears  to  have  been,  if  not  real  vegetable  structure, 
at  least  of  the  nature  of  vegetable  substance ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
become  dry  and  hard,  for  ^  the  people  went  out  and  gathered  it  and 
ground  it  in  mills,  and  beat  it  in  mortars,  and  baked  it  in  pans,  and 
made  cakes  of  it.'    And   after  the  conquest  and  possession  of  the 

*  Promised  Land/  and  the  full  establishment  of  the  nation  in  Palestine, 
excepting  the  more  luxurious  and  voluptuous  few,  the  Jews  ate  but 
little  animal  food,  and  that  principally  on  the  occasion  oftheirjreligioas 
and  social  feasts  and  special  hospitalities.  In  the  reign  of  Saul  their 
first  king,  we  find  Jesse,  who  was  the  owner  of  probably  extensive 
flocks  and  herds,  sending  his  son  David,  not  with  beef  and  mutton,  but 

*  with  parched  corn  and  loaves  of  bread  to  his  sons  in  the  army,  and 
with  cheeses  to  the  captains  of  thousands.' 

895.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  Jews  and  other  nomadic 
or  shepherd  tribes,  who  possessed  extensive  flocks  and  herds,  must 
have  made  a  free  use  of  the  flesh  of  their  sheep  and  other  animals  in 
their  ordinary  diet,  because,  say  they,  no  other  suflQcient  reason  can  be 
perceived  why  they  should  possess  themselves  of  such  property,  and  be 
so  anxious  to  increase  it.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  besides 
the  tendency  of  their  religious  institutions  to  lead  them  to  cultivate 
such  possessions,  this  species  of  property  constituted  their  wealth,  and 
gave  them  respectability  and  influence  in  their  tribe  or  nation,  the  same 
as  do  many  acres  of  land,  or  many  slaves,  or  ships,  or  much  merchan- 
dize or  money,  the  husbandman,  or  planter,  or  merchant,  or  banker ; 
and  hence,  the  extensiveness  of  their  flocks  and  herds  was  a  source  of 
ambition  and  pride  and  satisfaction  to  them. 

896.  This  same  state  of  things  is  found  even  at  the  present  day  among 
the  nomadic  or  shepherd  tribes  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  in  fact  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  enterprizing  Landers  inform  us  that  in  their 
late  expedition  in  Africa,  they  found  tribes  *  who  possessed  abundance 
^/bullocks,  pigs,  goats,  sheep,  and  poultry,  but  they  preferred  vegetable 

food  to  animsd ;  notwithstanding  which,  their  animals  were  always 
Jield  exceedingly  dear,  because  tbe  owuwa  loo'^\jt\vl^  in  displaying  the 
/lum^erand  quality  of  them*  (lOa^V  c   .  .   .. 

897.  It  18  well  known  that  from  tbc  e?^t\\e^^  ^^;t\'iv\  c^l  W\x\^\^^>i, 
^0  people  of  India,  generally,  amA  parUeuU^X^  VV^\Yxtv(\c,<,^,N>;\.^^^x.- 
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stitute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  human  family,  have  subsisted 
mainly  on  vegetable  food,  making  rice  the  principal  article  of  their 
diet.  And  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  and  Africa 
have  in  all  ages  derived  nearly  all  of  their  sustenance  immediately  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  *  Children  of  the  sun  !'  said  one  of  the  ancient 
and  distinguished  priests  of  India,  *  listen  to  the  dying  advice  of  your 
faithful  and  affectionate  instructor,  who  hastens  to  the  bosom  of  the 
great  Allah,  to  give  an  account,  and  to  enjoy  the  expected  rewards  of 
his  services.  Your  regimen  ought  to  be  simple  and  inartificial.  Drink 
only  the  pure,  simple  water.  It  is  the  beverage  of  nature,  and  not  by 
any  means  nor  in  any  way  to  be  improved  by  art.  Eat  only  fruits 
and  vegetables !  Let  the  predaceous  animals  prey  on  carnage  and 
blood!  Stain  not  the  divine  gentleness  of  your  natures  by  one  spark 
of  cruelty  to  the  creatures  beneath  you !  Heaven,  to  protect  them, 
hath  placed  you  at  their  head !  Be  not  treacherous  to  the  important 
trust  you  hold,  by  murdering  those  you  ought  to  preserve  !  nor  defilo 
your  bodies  by  filling  them  with  putrefaction !  There  is  enough  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  to  supply  your  appetites,  without  oppressing  them 
by  carrion,  or  drenching  them  in  blood !' 

898.  Many  parts  of  Asia  are  far  too  densely  populated  to  admit  of  any 
considerable  indulgence  in  animal  food ;  for  it  is  a  well  ascertained 
truth,  that  the  use  of  animal  food  diminishes  the  alimentary  resources 
of  the  human  family,  in  all  densely  populated  countries.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  some  writers  on  political  economy,  that  the  soil  which  is 
necessary  to  raise  animals  enough  to  supply  the  alimentary  wants 
of  one  man  who  subsists  wholly  on  animal  food,  will  produce  vegeta- 
ble substance  enough  to  sustain  sixteen  men  who  subsist  wholly  on 
vegetable  food.  Hence  in  China,  where  the  population  is  so  dense 
as  to  form  almost  a  crowded  congregation  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
human  beings  (1029),  the  nourishment  of  the  people  is  of  necessity 
derived  immediately  from  the  soil,  which  is  made  to  produce  two  crops 
of  rice  annually,  to  meet  the  alimentary  wants  of  its  cultivators,*  and 
the  small  portion  of  animal  food  which  they  derive  from  domesticated 
animals,  such  as  hogs,  cats,  dogs,  etc.,  fed  on  the  offals  of  the  house,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  condiment  to  their  rice  and  other  vegetable 
substances.  And  then  again,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  because  the  soil 
of  China  is  capable  of  being  made  to  produce  two  crops  annually,  of 
one  of  the  most  nutritious  vegetables  in  the  world,  that  it  is  able  to 
sustain  such  a  population.  It  is  thei:efore  only  in  those  countries 
where  the  population  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  soil,  that 
the  inhabitants  can  indulge  freely  in  the  dietetic  use  of  flesh  ;  unless 
they  are  a  commercial  people,  and  derive  their  supplies  of  animal  food 
from  other  countries. 

899.  The  early  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  Europo 
generally,  subsisted  almost  entirely  on  vegetable  food.  The  Spartan 
simplicity  of  diet  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Sparta  nor  to  Greece. 
*  The  Romans  encouraged  the  use  of  vegetable  diet,  not  only  by  the 
private  extimple  and  precepts  of  many  of  their  gtca.\.  m;x\i,\i>aX.  ^"^.^  Vj 
their  puhVw  laws  concerning  food,  which  aWoweCl  "bviA.  ^et^j  \v\X\fc  '^v.^.'j^^ 

*.  *  Pf  P'^P^J^tion  of  China  in  I8I2  was  361,278,897  :  makms  aa  a.N^\«c¥.^  ^"^  ^1^\^ 
.hvulmla  to  the  square  mile,  throughout  the  empire. 
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but  permitted  without  limitation  all  kinds  of  food  gathered  from  the 
earth,  from  shrubs,  and  from  trees.' 

900.  Plutarch,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  extensive  research,  who 
flourished  long  after  the  stern  simplicity  of  Konian  virtue  had  passed 
away, — long  after  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  £mpire  had  begun  to 
crumble  under  the  influence  of  luxury  and  excess, — thus  expresses 
himself  on  the  subject  of  human  diet .  *  I  think  it  were  better  to 
accustom  ourselves  from  our  youth  to  such  temperance  as  not  to  re^* 
quire  any  flesh-meat  at  all.  Does  not  the  earth  yield  abundance,  not 
only  for  nourishment,  but  for  luxury?  somA  of  which  may  be  eaten  as 
nature  has  produced  it,  and  some  dressed  and  made  palatable  a 
thousand  ways.* 

901.  The  inhabitants  of  modern  Europe,  even  to  the  present  day, 
to  a  very  great  extent  subsist  on  the  immediate  products  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  The  peasantry  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Poland, 
Germany,  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Spain,  France,  Por- 
tugal, England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
Kussia,  and  most  other  parts  of  modern  Europe  subsist  mainly, 
and  many  of  them  entirely,  on  vegetable  food.  The  peasantry  and 
laboring  people  of  modern  Greece  subsist  on  coarse  brown  bread 
made  of  unbolted  meal,  and  on  different  kinds  of  fruits,  which  thef 
eat  with  their  bread ;  and  they  are  remarkably  vigorous  and  active 
and  cheerful.  '  In  all  the  world,'  says  a  recent  traveller  in  Italy, 
*  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  more  lively  mercurial  population  than 
the  lazzaroni  and  laborers  of  Naples,  whose  diet  is  of  the  simplest 
kind,  consisting  mainly  of  bread,  macaroni  (a  vegetable  dish),  or  po- 
tatoes, or  the  fruits  of  the  season,  including  a  jarge  supply  of  water- 
melons for  their  greatest  luxury,  with  water  for  their  drink.  They  are 
generally  tall,  stout,  well  formed,  robust,  and  active  men.'  The  peasan- 
try-in  many  parts  of  Russia  live  on  very  coarse  bread,  with  garlics 
and  other  vegetable  aliment;  and,  like  the  same  class  in  Greece,  Italy, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  they  are  obliged  to  be  extremely  frugal  even 
in  this  kind  of  food ;  yet  they  are  very  healthy,  vigorous,  and  active. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Germany  live  mainly  on  rye  and  barley, 
and  mostly  in  the  form  of  coarse  bread.  The  Swiss  peasantry  subsist 
in  much  the  same  manner ;  and  a  very  similar  diet  sustains  the  same 
class  of  people  in  Sweden,  Poland,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  many  parts 
of  France.  In  the  last  three  named  countries,  however,  fruit  is  more 
abundantly  used  than  in  the  others ;  but  in  all  these  countries,  the 
people  who  live  in  this  manner,  and  refrain  from  the  use  of  alcoholic 
and  narcotic  drinks  and  substances,  are  well  nourished,  healthy,  robust, 
active,  and  cheerful. 

902.  The  potato,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  principal  article  in  the 
diet  of  the  Irish  peasantry;  and  few  portions  of  the  human  family  are 
more  healthy,  robust,  athletic,  and  active,  than  they  are,  when  uncon- 
taminated  by  intoxicating  substances,  both  alcoholic  and  narcotic. 
But  alcohol,  either  in  the  form  of  distilled  or  fermented  liquors,  and 
tobacco,  opium,  coffee,  and  tea,  have  extended  their  blighting  influence, 

as  we  have  seen  (768),  over  tbe  gteaX^t  '^otUow.  of  the  human  world ; 
aad  nowhere  do  these  scourges  ot  maivVLm^mQx^cxw^XVj  ^"®^\^\.  >;X\& '^^i.vc- 
oted  race,  than  in  the  cottages  atid  \iON^\^  o^  VV^^q^t.  ^\^^xis.\ 
«•  live  on  two  beans  a-day  tUn  ^lo  mV\vou\.  mi  ^wxy!&.  ^^^\^\^^ 
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an  aged  female  mendicant,  to  a  gentleman  who  expostulated  with  her 
for  indulging  in  the  vile  practice  of  thrusting  powdered  tobacco  up  her 
nose,  even  wheu  in  the  act  of  asking  alms !  *  0,  it  does  me  good !  I 
could  not  Htc  without  it !'  said  she ;  and  doubtless  she  sincerely  felt 
that  what  she  said  was  true.  And  this  is  but  the  miniature  resemblance 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  species.  And  when  bj  these  in- 
dulgences, and  the  consequent  neglect  of  cleanliness  (872),  and  other 
means  of  health,  they  generate  a  variety  of  chronic  diseases,  and  some- 
times extensive  epidemics,  we  are  told,  even  by  professional  men  of 
cbaractfir,  that  all  these  evils  arise  from  their  poor^  meagre^  lowy  vege- 
table  diet.  Yet  whenever  these  different  species  of  intoxicating  sub> 
stances  are  avoided,  and  a  decent  degree  of  cleanliness  observed,  the 
vegetable  diet  is  not  thus  calumniated- 

903.  Tha^  portion  of  the  peasantry  of  England  and  Scotland  who 
subsist  on  their  barley  and  oatmeal  bread  and  porridge,  and  on  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables,  with  temperate  and  cleanly  habits,  are  healthy 
and  robust  and  active,  and  able  to  endure  more  fatigue  and  exposure 
than  any  other  class  of  people  in  the  same  countries. 

904.  In  short,  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  whole  human 
family,  in  all  periods  of  time,  from  the  creation  of  the  species  to  the 
present  moment,  have  subsisted  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  on  vegetable 
food ;  and  always,  when  their  alimentary  supplies  of  this  kind  have 
been  abundant  and  of  a  good  quality,  and  their  habits  have  been  in 
other  respects  correct,  they  have  been  well  nourished  and  well  sustained 
in  ail  the  physiological  interests  of  their  nature. 

905.  But  if  one  pound  of  good  bread  absolutely  contains  more  nutri- 
tious matter  than  two  pounds  of  flesh-meat  (890),  why  is  it  that  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  animal  food  immediately  droop  and  feel  weak 
and  languid  when  flesh-meat  is  wholly  withheld  from  them?  and  why 
is  their  usual  vigor  restored  when  they  return  to  their  customary  diet  ? 

906.  It  is  now  well  ascertained  and  universally  acknowledged  by 
those  who  are  properly  infojmed  on  the  subject,  that  flesh-meat  is  far 
more  stimulating  or  exciting  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment which  it  actually  affords  the  human  body,  than  proper  vegetable 
food  is ;  and  we  have  seen  (880)  that  whatever  be  the  real  character 
of  the  stimulating  substance,  every  stimulation  to  which  the  system 
is  accustomed  increases,  according  to  the  power  and  extent  of  its  in- 
fluence, what  is  c»)lled  the  tone  and  action  of  the  partf>  on  which  it  is 
exerted,  and  the  whole  domain  of  organic  life  being  intimately  united 
by  a  common  and  universal  sympathy  (225),  is  correspondently  aflfect- 
ed ;  and  hence,  while  the  stimulation  lasts,  it  always  increases  the 
feeling  of  strength  and  general  vigor  in  the  system,  whether  any  nou- 
rishment be  imparted  or  not.  By  so  much,  therefore,  as  flesh -meat  is 
more  stimulating  than  vegetable  food,  it  gives  to  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  it  &  feeling  of  greater  strength  and  vigor ;  and  as  it  is  a  law 
of  the  vital  economy  (883),  that  whenever  a  less  stimulating  diet  is 
substituted  for  a  Tnore  stimulating  one,  a  corresponding  physiological 
depression,  attended  with  a  feeling  of  weakness  and  lassitude,  always 
succeeds,  and  as  this  physiological  depression  is  prompll'j  iei\xvc>N^^^"sww^ 
a  feeling  of  strength  and  vigor  restored  by  a  reluru  \.o  \Ax^  «ivv^VQ\sv.'^\^ 
stimulus  (882),  those  who  are  accustomed  to  aiuTOaX  ioo^^  «A\vi  V^n^ 
/z/r  22;aJ6?^ez/i/wrar/ experiments  of  abstmeuce  Iroui  \\.,\ivx.\vi  a\^t.^- 
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found  that  when  thej  abetaiD  wholly  from  flesh-meat,  they  feel  weaker 
and  less  energetic,  and  when  they  retorn  to  it  they  feel  stronger  and 
more  vigorous  and  active ;  and  hence  they  have  inferred  that  animal 
food  is  much  more  nourishing  and  strengthening  than  pore  vegetable 
food  is. 

907.  But  if  this  kind  of  experienee  proves  animal  food  to  be  more  nou- 
rishing and  strengthening  than  vegetable  food,  then  it  also  proves  that 
the  pure  stimulants  which  actually  afiford  no  nourishment  to  the  sys- 
tem, are  really  invigorating  to  the  body  (884) ;  for  every  one  who  is 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  pure  stimulants,  always  experiences  a 
physiological  depression  and  feeling  of  debility  and  lassitude  from  the 
sudden  disuse  of  them,  commensurate  with  the  degree  to  which  the 
system  had  been  afifected  by  them,  or  made  dependent  on  them  for  tone 
and  action ;  and  this  depression  is  instelntly  removed  and  the  feeling 
of  strength  restored  by  a  return  to  the  use  of  the  accustomed  stimu- 
lants. Hence  all  who  habitually  use  the  pure  stimulants,  and  especi" 
ally  the  diflfusable  stimulants,  such  as  the  alcoholic,  fully  and  sincerely 
believe  that  their  bodies  are  invigorated  and  rendered  stronger  and 
capable  of  more  efifort  and  endurance,  by  the  use  of  such  stimidants. 

908.  It  is  true,  however,  that  as  the  pure  stimulants  afford  no  nou-^ 
rishment  to  the  system,  and  flesh-meat  nourishes  while  it  stimulates, 
the  physiological  depression  and  general  emaciation  and  debility  ex- 
perienced from  a  sudden  abandonment  of  the  latter,  though  less 
violent  and  distressing  at  first,  are  generally  jof  greater  duration,  and 
sometimes  even  more  dangerous  to  life,  than  from  a  sudden  abandon- 
ment of  the  former. 

909.  But  as  flesh-meat  is  more  stimulating  to  the  system  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nourishment  which  it  affords,  than  pure  vegetable  aliment 
is  (906),  so  all  the  processes  of  assimilation  and  nutritioA  in  the  use 
of  the  former  are  more  rapid,  and  attended  with  a  greater  expenditure 
of  vital  power  and  waste  of  organized  substances,  than  in  the  use  of 
the  latter  (879).  The  flesh-meat  in  the  stomach,  the  chyme  formed 
from  it  in  the  alimentary  cavity,  the  chyle  in  the  lacteals,  the  blood 
in  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries,  and  all  the  fluids  and 
substances  elaborated  from  the  blood,  are  more  exciting  to  the  parts 
on  whi6h  they  severally  act,  and  cause  a  greater  intensity  and  rapidity 
ofvital  action  and  expenditure  in  the  whole  system,  than  is  affected 
by  alimentation,  digestion,  and  nutrition,  in  the  use  of  pure  and  proper 
vegetable  food  ♦  (991).  And  hence  the  well-known  fact,  that  in  the 
most  healthy  and  robust  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to  a  pure 
vegetable  and  water  diet  from  infancy,  the  skin  is  uniformly  much 
cooler,  and  the  pulse  is  slower  from  ten  to  thirty  beats  in  a  minute, 
than  in  those  who  subsist  on  a  mixed  diet,  in  the  ordinary  manner  ot 
civic  life  (476). 

910.  As  flesh-meat  passes  more  rapidly  through  all  the  processes 
of  assimilation  than  most  kinds  of  vegetable  food  (909),  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  more  «asily  digested,  and  consequently  the  most  suit- 

abJe  food  for  the  dyspeptic  and  those  of  feeble  digestive  powers ;  and 
lience  it  has  been  a  prevailing  ptactice  9i.moivg  physicians  to  prescribe 
forsacb  persona  a  diet  consiBting  mo%l\^  ol  ^^i^VTsysax.  "SMUhis 

♦  The  feverish  excitement  attending  \lieaV»M^tl<slt^«a^l-^^^^.^^^'^'=^^ 
medicAl  writers  *  the  fever  of  digestioxu* 
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contemplating  the  assimiliating  functions  of  the  living  body  as  purely 
chemical,  and  the  stomach  and  other  organs  as  mere  lifeless  vessels  which 
have  no  direct  agency  in  the  processes  effected  in  the  substances  which 
they  contain  (425) ;  and  therefore,  the  digestibility  of  different  alimen- 
tary substances  is  determined  purely  by  the  time  required  for  their  solu- 
tion. Such  a  view  of  the  subject,  however,  is  very  far  from  being 
correct.  The  assimilating  processes  of  the  living  body  are  to  be  contem- 
plated by  the  physiologist  as  purely  vital,  effected  by  the  living  organs, 
and  attended  with  an  expenditure  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  tissues, 
and  the  functional  powers  of  those  organs  (875) ;  and  consequently,  in  the 
true  physiological  sense  of  language,  the  ease  or  difSculty  with  which 
any  alimentary  substance  is  digested  by  the  human  stomach,  is  not  de- 
termined by  the  time  in  which  it  undergoes  the  chymifying  process  of 
that  organ,  but  exclusively  by  the  amount  of  vital  power  required  to 
digest  it.  The  substance  which  causes  the  greatest  expenditure  of  vi- 
tal power  in  undergoing  the  functional  process  of  the  digestive  organs, 
and  leaves  those  organs  most  exhausted  from  the  performance  of  their 
function,  is  the  hardest  or  most  difScult  to  digest,  whether  the  time  in 
which  it  is  undergoing  that  process  be  longer  or  shorter. 

911.  But  we  have  seen  (906)  that  flesh-meat  is  more  stimulating  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nourishment  which  it  affords  to  the  hu- 
man body  than  pure  vegetable  aliment  is,  and  that  all  processes  of 
assimilation  and  nutrition  in  the  use  of  the  former,  are  more  rapid  and 
attended  with  greater  expenditure  of  vital  power  and  waste  of  organ- 
ized substance  than  in  the  use  of  the  latter.  It  is  therefore  a  physio- 
logical truth  of  great  importance,  that  while  animal  food,  or  flesh-meat, 
passes  through  the  stomach  in  a  shorter  time  than  most  kinds  of  vege- 
table aliment,  and  therefore  has  been  supposed  to  be  more  easily  di- 
gested, yet  it  actually  draws  upon  that  organ  and  upon  the  sources  of 
innervation  for  a  greater  sum  of  vital  energy,  and  consequently  causes 
a  greater  abatement  of  the  sensorial  power  (165)  of  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system  during  the  process  of  digestion,  and  leaves  the  stomach 
much  more  exhausted  from  the  performance  of  its  function,  than  vege- 
table food  does.  And  hence,  they  who  subsist  principally  on  animal 
food  or  flesh-meat  always  feel  more  stupid  and  dull  during  gastric  di- 
gestion, and  feel  a  much  greater  degree  of  exhaustion  in  the  epigastric 
region,  when  the  food  has  passed  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestinal 
canal  (328),  and  suffer  much  more  distress  from  hunger  when  deprived 
of  their  accustomed  meals  (882),  than  they  do  who  subsist  entirely  on 
a  pure  vegetable  aliment.  And  this  is  one  important  reason  why — all 
other  things  being  equal,  and  the  system  being  fully  established  in  its 
habits — they  who  subsist  on  a  well -chosen  vegetable  diet  can  endure 
protracted  labor,  fatigue,  and  exposure  much  longer  without  food,  than 
they  can  who  subsist  mostly  or  entirely  on  flesh-meat. 

912.  Though  according  to  chemical  analysis,  therefore,  a  pound  of 
good  wheat  bread  absolutely  contains  but  fifty  per  cent  more  of  nutri- 
tious matter  than  a  pound  of  flesh-meat  (890),  yet  the  physiological 
diflference  between  the  two  kinds  of  aUmeiit.  \?\  m\ic\v  ^^"a.\.^"^  ^>£^asv\^ 
indicated  by  the  results  of  chemical  analysis.    ¥ot  V\i^  ^•e.^-'oc^^'^^^  ^^" 

j'ng-  more  stimulating  tba.n  the  bread,  in  pTopoT\,\oTi  \.o  VJci^  o^^^nX^'I  ^"^ 

nonrisbmeDt  which  it  actually  afFords  to  tbe  Yivimau\iO^^,^o\.  ci\:^l  «^ 

hausts  the  stomach  more  in  the  process  of  gaaltio  d\^^^\Xo\x  XiNxV.^^"^ 
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the  whole  organic  machinery  of  life  with  more  rapidity  and  intensity 
(909),  and  therefore  causes  a  proportionably  greater  waste  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organs  in  a  given  time,  and  consequently  increases  the 
demand  of  the  system  for  fresh  supplies  of  aliment.  Hence,  as  exten- 
sive experiment  has  fully  proved,  two  pounds  of  good  wheaten  bread 
will  actually  sustain  a  man  accustomed  to  such  a  diet,  longer  and  bet- 
ter than  eight  pounds  of  the  best  flesh-meat. 

913.  The  Russian  and  Greek  laborers,  and  those  of  many  other 
countries,  will  work  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a  day,  with  great 
power  and  activity  and  cheerfulness,  and  subsist  on  about  one  pound 
of  coarse  bread,  with  a  small  bunch  of  garlics,  figs,  raisins,  apples,  or 
some  other  fruit  containing  little  nourishment.  While,  according  to 
Boss  Cox,  who  spent  several  years  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as 
an  agent  of  the  American  North-western  Fur  Company,  the  Canadiau 
boatmen  and  others  in  the  Company's  service,  receive,  according  to 
stipulation,  and  regularly  consume  (when  they  have  no  other  food) 
eight  pounds  of  clear  flesh  a  day  for  each  man  ;  and  ten  pounds  if  it 
contains  any  bone :  and  these  men,  if  their  rations  of  food  are  cut 
short  for  two  or  three  days,  are  exhausted  and  unstrung.  *■  The  Pata- 
gonians,*  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Armes,  who  spent  three  months  among 
them  as  a  missionary,  *  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  the  guanaco,  which 
they  take  in  the  chase.  They  will  often,  in  their  indolence,  suffer  their 
provisions  to  run  very  low,  and  for  two  or  three  days,  subsist  on  very 
little;  and  then,  when  urged  by  hunger,  they  will  mount  their  horse, 
and  go  out  in  pursuit  of  fresh  supplies.  And  when  they  return  with 
their  game,  it  is  a  veiy  common  thing  for  a  single  Patagonian  to  con- 
sume from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  flesh  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
Indeed,  I  have  frequently  seen  a  single  man,  after  two  or  three  days* 
severe  abstemiousness,  consume  at  one  meal,  in  the  course  of  three 
hours,  the  half  of  a  guanaco,  which  would  weigh  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds.  This  flesh  was  generally  eaten  very  slightly  cooked.'  The 
accounts  which  hat^e  been  given  of  the  voraciousness  of  the  Esquimaux 
and  other  flesh-eating  tribes  in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  Asia, 
America,  and  of  the  enormous  quantities  which  they  consume  in  a  day 
and  at  a  single  meal,  are  almost  incredible,  yet  they  have  been  repeat- 
edly corroborated  by  the  best  authority.  On  the  other  hand  again, 
millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  and  China  subsist  on  a  few  ounces 
of  rice  a  day  for  each  individual ;  and  where  tbey  are  in  other  respects 
temperate  and  correct  in  their  habits,  they  are  well  nourished  and 
athletic  and  active. 

914.  We  have  seen  (735)  that  in  proportion  as  the  stimulating  effect 
of  any  alimentary  substance  exceeds  what  is  necessary  for  the  full  and 
healthy  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  organs  of  assimilation  and 
nutrition,  the  vital  action,  not  only  of  the  particular  organs,  but  of  the 
whole  system,  is  rendered  more  rapid  and  intense,  all  the  functions  are 
commensurately  precipitated,  and  the  vital  processes  of  assimilation 
and  uiitritlon  are  less  perfectly  effected.     Hence,  though  while  the 
healtb  and  integrity  of  the  assimllaUng  ovgaus  are  preserved,  the  phy- 
e/caland  chemical  character  of  lhec\\s\^"\%  vivi^vX'^  \'\^v\'C\c'e\,  ^^V-jo^^v^iL- 
i22a^  be  the  alimentary  substance  ^voio.  \v\i\viVk>  *\^  '^^  ^Vd.\ivi\v\.\.^^  V^vi;i\^ 
J-et  the  vital  constitution  of  the  cb^\e  an^i  UocA,  ^^^  ^v.^^'e.^.^v.^v^^\^J\ 
'^e  Bolids,  is  gveatly  affected  by  llie  c^uaVvV.^  oi  v\i^  ^^^^-   ^"^^^^  ^^^^ 
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\9  taken  from  the  living  vessels,  the  vital  constitution  of  that  which  is 
elaborated  from  flesh -meat  is  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  inorganic 
affinities  (126)  only  a  short  time,  but  will  begin  to  putrefy  in  three  or 
four  days  at  the  longest ;  while  the  vital  constitution  of  that  which  is 
elaborated  from  pure  and  proper  vegetable  aliment  will  resist  the 
action  of  inorganic  affiuities  for  weeks  (456) ;  yet  it  will,  in  the  end, 
putrefy  with  all  the  phenomena  of  that  formed  from  flesh-meat,  thereby 
demonstrating  that  it  has  at  least  equal  claims  to  the  character  of  ani- 
malized  matter,  and  leaving  little  grounds  to  doubt  that  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  chymification  and  chylification,  the  vital  changes  are  so  much 
more  complete  and  perfect,  when  the  vegetable  food  is  used,  as  to  give 
the  chyle  more  power  of  vital  constitution  to  resist  the  action  of  the 
principles  of  putrefaction  than  is  possessed  by  the  chyle  formed  from 
flesh-meat.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  human  blood  formed  from 
animal  food  will  putrefy  when  taken  from  the  living  vessels,  in  a 
much  shorter  time  and  much  more  rapidly  than  that  formed  from  pure 
vegetable  aliment ;  and  that  there  is  always — other  things  being  equal 
— a  much  greater  febrile  and  putrescent  tendency  in  the  living  bodies 
of  those  who  subsist  mostly  on  animal  food,  than  in  those  who  subsist 
wholly  on  pure  vegetable  aliment.  Hence,  if  two  healthy  robust  men 
of  the  same  age — the  one  subsisting  principally  on  flesh-meat,  and  the 
other  exclusively  on  a  diet  of  vegetable  food  and  water — be  suddenly 
shot  down  and  killed,  in  warm  weather,  and  both  bodies  be  laid  out  . 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  left  to  the  action  of  the  elements  and 
affinities  of  the  inorganic  kingdom,  the  body  of  the  vegetable-eater 
will  remain  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  the  body  of  the  flesh-eater 
will,  without  becoming  intolerably  offensive  from  the  processes  of  pu- 
trefaction. 

916.  These,  then,  are  truths  which  defy  all  controversy — truths 
which  are  established  in  the  constitutional  nature  of  things,  and  con- 
firmed by  all  correctly  apprehended  and  accurately  estimated  facts  in 
human  experience  relating  to  the  subject,  that  flesh-meat  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  nourish  and  sustain  the  human  body  in  the  healthiest  and 
best  manner,  where  proper  vegetable  food  can  be  obtained  (913)  ;  that 
it  is  much  more  stimulating  to  the  system,  in  proportion  to  the  nou- 
rishment which  it  actually  affords,  than  a  pure  and  proper  vegetable 
diet  (906) ;  that  it  renders  the  general  physiological  action  of  the 
system  more  rapid  and  intense,  accelerates  all  the  vital  functions  (909), 
increases  the  expenditure  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  tissues  and 
functional  powers  of  the  organs  (302),  and  more  rapidly  wears  out 
the  vital  constitution  of  the  body  and  exhausts  the  ultimate  and  unre- 
plenishable  resources  of  life  (877) ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that 
it  renders  all  the  vital  processes  of  assimilation  and  nutrition  less 
complete  and  perfect  (914). 

916.  Animal  food  or  flesh-meat,  therefore,  as  a  general  law,  is  not 
so  conducive  as  a  proper  vegetable  diet,  to  healtbfulness  of  growth, 
perfecfness  of  development,  symmetry,    beauty,    agility,  permanent 
strength,  uniformity  of  health,  and  great  longevUy  ol  V\\ft\i\VHi^'CL\i<:k^  \ 
ij  or  to  the  acuteness  and  integrity  of  the  special  sens^ft,  a.\i^  W^  ^OlvsW.^ 
and  power  of  the  iniellectml  and  moral  faculties  (J^^V 
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Original  perfection  of  the  organic  stmctore  of  man,  and  constitutional  relations  between 
the  progenitor  and  the  progeny— Original  perfection  of  all  created  things— The 
human  body  the  highest  order  of  material  forms,  combining  matter,  life,  mind,  and 
moral  powers;  forming  a  part  of  the  harmonious  whole  of  nature — Fixed  relations 
between  bodily  symmetry  and  mental  and  moral  powers — This  proposition  illus- 
trated—Fixed relations  between  the  bodily  symmetry  aud  beauty,  and  the  moral 
Influence  of  man  as  an  indiridual,  and  the  moral  character  of  society — ^This  proposi- 
tion illustrated—  Moral  power  of  personal  beauty— This  effect  not  from  deprayity, 
but  firom  natural  fitness — ^The  original  improvability  of  man  asserted  because  of 
the  present  improvability  of  animals  and  vegetables— This  position  refuted— The 
truth  of  b  )dily  perfection  harmonizes  with  the  intuitive  sentiment  of  every  soul 
that  such  perfection  is  the  true  bodying  forth  of  intellectual  and  moral  beauty- 
Beauty  and  vanity  not  necessarily  connected — Perfect  symneiry  extremely  rare- 
Power  of  beauty  in  the  cause  of  virtue— Man's  obligations  to  cultivate  the  bodily 
Bymmetryandbcautyof  the  species— Illustration  from  Scripture— Natural  harmony 
OKt  all  the  attributes  and  interests  of  man's  nature — ^thc  cultivation  of  beauty  in  the 
lower  animals— Power  of  fashion  in  dress,  etc — Beauty  seldom  met  with  in  civic 
Ufe— Organized  bodies  produce  their  lihe— The  results  of  the  reproducing  economy, 
how  modified— These  effects  greatest  in  the  primitive  ages— llie  reactions  of  the 
vital  powers  imder  disturbing  causes—  Greatest  deviations  firom  normal  results  in 
the  early  ages —Mental  and  moral  influences  greatest  on  tae  reproducing  economy 
in  the  primitive  ages— Early  separation  into  families,   and  forming  of  tribes— 

,  Varieties  of  the  human  species  accotmted  for— Varieties  of  lower  animals— Fixed 
relations  between  the  economy  of  nutrition  and  reproduction— Means  of  securing 

.  symmetry  of  development,  and  of  returning  to  the  perfect  form  of  the  original 
type  of  tne  spdcies — ^llie  size  and  form  of  the  human  body,  by  what  determined- 
Physiological  laws  of  development— Comparative  effects  of  vegetable  and  animal 
food  on  the  development  and  symmetry  of  the  human  body — Illustration  from  the 
history  of  the  human  family— The  flesh-eating  tribes,  Patagonians,  etc.— Vegetable- 
eating  tribes  and  nations— Original  size  of  man,  and  other  animals— Daniel  and 
his  three  friends— Natives  of  different  islands — ^The  Circassians,  Irish,  etc— Pitcaim 
Islanders— The  hermit — General  conclusion  on  this  topic 

917.  EvEEY  thing  that  we  can  learn  from  Nature  and  from  Revelation 
concerning  the  character  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  harmonious  principles 
of  wisdom  and  benevolence  and  utility  which  governed  all  his  operations 
in  the  original  creation  and  construction  of  this  world  of  ours,  with  all 
its  varied  forms  of  matter  and  mode  of  existence,  leads  us  to  believe 
that  God  created  our  first  parents  perfectly  beautiful ;  that  they  were 
designed  to  be  the  grand  types  or  models  of  our  species  ;  and  that  in 
them  was  established  a  constitutional  economy  by  which  like  beings, 
in  size,  symmetry,  and  beauty  of  body,  and  excellence  of  faculties  and 
l)Owers,  were  to  be  propagated  through  successive  generations,  so  long 
as  the    species  exists   (125).    And  God  unquestionably  had  a  fixed 
purpose,  a  moral  design  in  this.    God  must  himself  be  perfect ;  and  all 
the  elements  of  liis  character  must  be  perfectly  harmonious ;  and  all 
that  he  produces  by  his  immediate  omnific  efficiency  must  partake  of 
the  perfection  of  its  cause.     It  must  be  a  bodying  forth  of  the  truth  and 
wisdom  and  beauty  and  harmony  and  benevolence  of  the  divine  Mind^  in 
appropriate  forms. 
918.  TKeiare  seen  (140, 144)  that  from  the  simplest  arrangements 
or  combinationa  of  the  element  or  e\em^\i\.^  q^  wdXvsLY^A^  \.W\sLQst 
complicated  forms  of  matter,  i\itoug\iOVLi  «\\  \Xi^N^^\^'^i  ^'^  ^sv^\.^\\^ 
^^'n<r^.  each  particular  form  bas  lU  ^P^l^^^"^^^.^  l^t^^V^l^^ 
o;  and  by  virtue  of  these  Uwa  eaft^itom^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^ 
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and  in  qualities,  and  has  its  own  individual  existence,  and  all  forms 
are  held  together  in  a  harmonious  universe. 

919.  The  human  body  is  the  highest  order  of  material  forms.  In  it, 
matter  and  vitality  and  mind  and  moral  feeling  are  mysteriously 
associated ;  and,  in  our  present  state  of  being,  not  only  hold  fixed  and 
precise  relations  to  each  other  (603),  but  to  all  things  else  in  nature 
(7) ;  and  thus  human  nature  constitutes  an  essential  and  congruent 
psurt  of  the  harmonious  whole ;  and  the  entire  and  perfect  harmony  of 
all  created  things,  in  themselve  sand  in  their  relations  to  their  Creator, 
requires  that  man  should  possess  a  nature  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  that 
there  should  be  fixed  and  precise  relations  between  the  bodily  symmetry 
and  mental  and  moral  powers  of  man. 

920.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  we  often  see  the 
most  splendid  minds  and  the  most  exalted  moral  characters  that  adorn 
onr  race,  associated  with  infirm  and  even  with  deformed  bodies ;  yet 
in  all  such  cases,  could  we  examine  them  with  the  eye  of  Omniscience, 
we  would  probably  perceive  that  a  want  of  mental  and  moral  symmetry 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  body,  always  coexists. 

921.  It  is  true  also,  that  in  bodies  the  most  symmetrical  and  beautiful, 
there  is  frequently  a  want  of  the  same  degree  of  intellectual  and  moral 
beauty ;  but  in  all  such  cases  there  is  either  less  symmetry  of  the  entire 
organization,  or  great  defect  of  education. 

922.  With  all  the  seeming  contradictions  in  nature  to  the  principles 
which  I  have  advanced,  therefore,  I  still  contend  for  the  interesting 
truth,  that  the  most  perfect  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable,  is  only  to  be  developed  in  the  most  perfect 
body, — a  body  which  is  the  most  perfectly  symmetrical,  not  only  in  its 
general  contour  and  proportions,  but  in  all  the  details  of  its  organization 
And,  if  I  am  not  over  fanciful,  this  same  doctrine  was  indicated  in  those 
regulations  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  which  required  a  lamb  without 
blemish  for  certain  sacrifices,  and  men  without  blemish  for  the  priest- 
hood. Ane  even  in  the  choice  of  rulers  and  kings,  in  ancient  times, 
this  consideration  had  a  very  controlling  influence.  Thus,  we  are 
informed  that  Saul,  the  first  king  of  the  Jews,  *  was  a  choice  young 
man  and  a  goodly ;  and  there  was  not  among  the  children  of  Israel  a 
goodlier  person  than  he :  from  his  shoulders  and  upwards  he  was 
higher  tban  any  of  the  people  ;'  and  for  these  reasons  mainly,  he  seems 
to  have  been  selected  for  the  first  king  of  that  nation.  Nor  was  this 
regulation  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews.  Bodily  symmetry  and  personal 
beauty  were  regarded  by  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  ancient  nations,  as 
favorable  evidences  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  man. 

923.  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  commanded  the  masters  of 
his  eunuchs  to  select  from  among  the  captive  children  of  Israel,  *men 
in  whom  there  was  no  blemish,  but  well  favored  and  skilful  in  all 
wisdom  and  cunning  and  knowledge,  and  understanding  science ;  and 
such  as  had  ability  in  them  to  stand  in  the  king's  palace  and  whom  they 
might  teach  tbe  learning  and  the  tongue  of  the  Chaldeans  ;*  and  these 
were  lobe  nourished  with  the  king's  wine  and  food,  for  three  years^  to 
prepare  them,  as  wcU  in  personal  comeliness  as  o\.\ie.v  WAw^j.^^  \.q  ^Njm^^ 
jbefore  the  king.    And  according  to  the  sacred  lecoTvV,  \>^tiXs\  ^xA  ^^^^"^ 

three  particular  fricnda  were,  in  the  end,   not  \esa  ^\s\:v^?,\iv^^^  ^:t^J 
the  other  selected  children  of  Israel,  for  personaY  com^W^i^^'^^  \\i^^  ^ 
their  wisdom  and  kno^^ledge  and  understanding. 
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924.  Socrates,  the  most  eminent  philosopher  of  antiquity,  nsed  to 
say  that  when  he  saw  a  beautiful  person,  he  always  expected  to  find  it 
animated  by  a  beautiful  soul.  And  Horace,  the  celebrated  Roman 
poet,  says  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  *  You  must  look  for  a  perfect  mind  only 
in  a  perfect  body.'  In,  fact,  this  sentiment  seems  almost  intuitive  in 
our  very  nature.  It  it  hardly  possible  for  us  to  read  the  works  of  any 
author,  which  greatly  interest  and  delight  us,  without  forming  a  notion 
that  the  author  is  comely  and  agreeably  in  his  or  her  person,  unless 
we  have  either  seen  or  heard  the  contrary.  And  when,  for  the  first 
time,  we  read  the  description  of  a  favorite  author,  if  we  learn  that  he 
was  or  is  symmetrical  and  comely  in  person,  it  harmonizes  with  our 
feelings,  and  accords  with  our  notions  of  what  is  fit  and  proper  and 
ought  to  be ;  and  if  we  learn  that  he  was  or  is  disproportioned,  uncome- 
ly, dwarfish,  or  deformed,  our  notions  of  the  natural  fitness  of  things 
are  shocked,  and  our  feelings  are  dissatisfied.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  look  upon  a  symmetrical  and  beautiful  person,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing,  without  being  impressed  with  an  idea  of  a  corres|)onding 
intellectual  and  moral  character.  Indeed,  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  face, 
or  even  of  a  beautiful  hand  or  foot,  when  nothing  more  of  the  person  is 
seen,  almost  necessarily  causes  us  to  imagine  that  the  whole  body  to 
which  that  portion  belongs  is  equally  symmetrical  and  beautiful ! 
Such  is  our  seemingly  innate  idea  of  the  natural  fitness  and  harmony 
of  things ;  and  this  being  universally  true  of  the  human  race,  amounts 
to  a  strong  if  not  conclusive  proof  that  God,  in  the  original  constitu- 
tion  of  things,  established  fixed  and  precise  relations  between  the  bodily  . 
symmetry  and  beauty,  and  the  intellxtual  and  moral  powers  and 
character  of  man  (919). 

925.  In  the  original  constitution  of  things,  also,  the  Creator  established 
the  most  determinate  relations  between  the  bodily  symmetry  and  beauty, 
and  the  moral  influence  of  man,  as  an  individual,  and  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  society. 

926.  This  important  truth  is  a  living  sentiment  in  every  human 
breast,  and  I  had  almost  said  that  it  is  an  element  incur  intellectual 
and  moral  coustitution. 

927.  In  all  ages  of  the  world,  mankind  have  been  so  strongly 
impressed  with  this  sentiment,  that  they  have  at  times  conceived  that 
it  extends  to  the  lower  animals,  and  even  rules  in  the  breasts  of  the 
most  ferocious  beasts  of  the  forests ;  and  accordingly,  fables  of  antiquity 
tell  us  that  the  tiger  has  melted  into  kindness,  and  the  lion  has 
crouched  in  lamb-like  gentleness,  in  the  presence  of  the  overpowering 
loveliness  of  woman!  But  whether  lions  or  tigers  ever  felt  the  sub- 
duing influence  of  human  loveliness  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  spirits 
not  less  fierce,  and  hearts  not  less  ferocious,  have  bowed  before  its 
moral  omnipotence  I  God  only  knows  to  wliat  extent  tbe  moral  in- 
fluence of  female  beauty  has  affected  the  destinies  of  the  human  race! 
But  all  history  and  all  tradition,  and  the  every- day  experience  of  every 
generation  of  our  species,  conspire  to  prove  its  vastness  and  importance. 
The  Grecian  Helen,  and  the  Egyptian  Cleopatra,  whose  charms  invol- 

ved  whole  nations  in  Jong  and  bloody  wax?.,  «ixv^  a.^^c\,^^  xX^o;  VvkVq^^ 
and  modiQed  the  character  and  condUiou  o^  Wig  vioA^^  ^x^  qx\^  ^'^i 
conapicuom  instances  of  what,  m  e\eT^  v^™^  ^^  ^'^^^^^^^ 
.arjer  of  theearth,  has  been  ^^pen^ee^  ^1^."^^^'-^^^ 
felt  the  power  of  female  lovautvp**  *.  ^i^^^^ 
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nessed  the  moral  influence  which  a  beautiful  v.  omaa  exerts  on  all 
around  her,  if  her  mental  and  moral  qualities  corresi  ond  with  the 
symmetry  and  comeliness  of  her  person  ?  *  The  sapre,  even  in  the 
winter  of  his  years,  when  all  his  natural  sensibilities  seem  chilled  and 
chastened  down  by  time  and  stoic  wisdom,  the  veteran  hero,  the  grave 
divine,  the  crafty  politician,  all  true  to  Nature  in  this  respect,  like  the 
ardent  youth,  and  like  the  unsophisticated  and  untutored  child  of  the 
forest  even  in  his  rudest  state,  instantly  feel  a  peculiar  and  irresistible 
influence  break  upon  them,  subduing  their  sterner  and  their  harsher 
passions,  and  kindling  a  warm  and  generous  emotion  in  their  breastn, 
when  a  beautiful  woman  comes  into  their  presence. 

928.  Nor  is  the  moral  influence  of  personal  beauty  confined  to  the 
female  sex.  The  annals  of  our  race  are  full  of  instances  in  which  the 
bodily  symmetry  and  comeliness  of  m«n  have  raised  them  from  humble 
obscurity  to  the  highest  stations  of  human  power,  and  enabled  them  to 
manage  the  affaire  of  kingdoms  as  their  passions  or  caprices  instigated. 
The  history  of  the  kings  of  England  alone  affords  us  numerous  in- 
stances of  this  kind,  wherein  men,  without  birth,  without  virtue, 
without  learning,  without  political  experience  or  skill,  in  short 
without  anything  to  recommend  them  but  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of 
their  persons,  have  become,  for  the  sake  of  their  bodily  charms 
solely,  the  special  favorites  of  kings,  and  been  elevated  from  humble 
life  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  State,  next  to  the  crown,  and  by  their 
moral  influence  have  wielded  the  authority  of  the  crown  with  as  much 
power  as  if  it  actually  encircled  their  own  heads.  And,  from  the 
ruling  favorite  of  a  crown,  down  to  the  humble  gallant  of  a  neighbour- 
hood, the  man  of  great  bodily  symmetiy  and  beauty  exerts  a  much 
more  powerful  and  extensive  moral  influence  than  those  who  are  in  all 
other  respects  his  equals,  but  want  his  corporeal  charms. 

929.  Anu  who  will  say  that  aught  of  this  is  evil  ?  and  that  it  springs 
from  the  depravity  of  our  nature  ?  Does  it  betoken  human  depravity 
that  we  should  be  charmed  and  delighted  with  the  harmony  and  the 
Boul-stiiring  melody  of  music?  Or  that  we  should  contemplate  with 
admiraJion  and  delight  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  of  nature,  in 

♦  Thi  celebrated  and  beautiftil  Georgiana  Spencer,  Duchess  of  Deronshire",  is  an  in- 
Btancd  of  this  kind. 

♦  A  traditionaiy  halo  invests  this  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  virtuous  lady.  From 
her  cradle  she  was  as  beautiful  as  Hebe,  and  her  mind  is  said  to  have  been  as  beautiful 
as  her  person,  i'or  many  years  she  led  the  fashion  at  the  Court  of  George  111.,  and 
perhaps  was  tlie  only  woman  of  fashion,  in  that  reign,  who  did  not  lose  caste  by  mixing 
In  the  strife  of  politics.  From  the  moment  that  Lady  Georgiana  Spencer  appeared  in 
])ublic,  she  was  the  object  of  admiration,  from  both  sexes.  If  her  own  sex  envied  her 
the  possession  ofextieme  loveliness,  the  suavity  of  her  manners  and  the  purity  of  her 
mind  dispelled  the  bitter  feeling. 

'  She  was  an  accomplished  musician,  drew  well,  knew  many  of  thr  modern  languages, 
and  wrote  poetry  so  exquisitely,  that  Coleridge  praised  it  as  superior  to  his  own.  In 
a  wore,  she  was  formed  to  win  all  hearts,  and  she  did  win  them. 

♦  In  poliUcs  she  was  a  Whig.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough— the  conqueror  at  Blenheim 
—was  her  grandfather,  and  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  vindication  of  the  principles 
whojc  triumph  caused  the  revolution  of  1688.  The  flaraily  maintained  the  same  prin- 
ciples and,  accordingly,  when  Charles  James  Fox  stood  forward  as  their  chamvion^ 
the  wuthful  Duchess  flung  herself  into  tlie  arena  of  po\ll\ca,  lo  ^tccww^Xv^VCv**  x^iW^-tvc 
to  Mianient  by  the  filectoiv  of  Westminster.    TWa  was  \vi  \1%^.    ^\vfe,  'a^  \\\^^->^'>''^^^ 

excla^ire,  wwglcd  with  the  mob  of  \\'e8tminstcr,  as  avot.c-cawNa.%%eT  \a^\'c>^,TCwv5^>N:^ 

cliui.ing  apphc^t,  »ouldhave  been  refused.'— EM<ii^a¥xsi». 
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earth,  and  ocean,  and  the  starry  heavens  ?  Whence  Bpring  the  rap- 
tares  of  our  kindled  moments,  when  we  contemplate  the  beauty  and 
magnificence  and  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  nature,  but  from  the  soul's 
perception  of  the  beauty  and  the  harmony  of  truth?  and  from  the  soul's 
conception  that  the  truth  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  in 
nature,  is  but  the  shadowing  forth,  in  perceptible  forms^  of  the  infinite  per" 
ceptions  of  the  invisible  and  Eternal  Mind  ? 

930.  Who,  in-  imagination,  pierces  the  veil  between  eternity  and 
time,  and  soars  away  to  that  pure  world  of  happiness  and  glory  where 
the  good  man  hopes,  when  this  probationary  pilgrimage  is  done,  to 
dwell  in  immortality  of  soul  and  endless  bliss,  and  contemplates  th^ 
sanctified  inhabitants  of  that  holy  place,  risen  incorruptible  to  eternal 
life  and  everlasting  glory  with  the  Eternal  One,  that  does  not  see  the 
glorified  bodies  of  all  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  as  perfectly 
symmetrical  and  beautiful  as  those  spirits  are  holy  and  happy  ?  Does 
not  the  natural  harmony  of  things  demand  it  ?  Can  we  conceive  of 
any  thing  deformed  in  heaven  ?  or  any  want  of  perfectness  in  any  thing 
there?  And  what  is  heaven  but  the  supreme  and  perfect  reign  of  all  the 
laws  of  Oodt  in  everything  9  It  must  be,  then,  that  the  perfection  of  the 
human  body  is  an  essential  part  of  the  complete  and  perfect  harmony 
of  nature  (919) ;  and  that  God,  in  the  original  constitution  of  things, 
established  fixed  and  precise  relations  between  the  bodily  and  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  perfections  of  man;  and  betvecn  the  bodily 
symmetry  and  personal  comeliness  and  the  moral  influence  of  man 
(926). 

931.  Some,  it  is  true,  contend  that  as  the  horse  and  dog,  and  many 
other  species  of  the  lower  animals,  and  also  many  species  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  are  capable  of  being  very  greatly  improved  in  size  and 
vigor  and  symmetry  and  beauty,  by  being  taken  from  their  natural 
state,  and  cultivated  by  the  care  of  man,  therefore  jinalogy  exceedingly 
favors,  if  it  does  not  establish,  the  conclusion,  that  the  hnman  form 
was  not  originally  so  well  developed — so  large  and  vigorous  anij  symme- 
trical and  beautiful — as  it  has  been  rendered,^  and  is  capable  of  being 
rendered,  by  cultivation  in  civic  and  artificial  life.  But  this  reisoniug 
appears  to  be  wholly  inconclusive  and  illoiyical.  It  assumes  as  true 
what  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  grant.  I  believe  there  is  a  general 
evidence  in  nature  that  many  species  of  the  lower  amimals,  if  not  all, 
and  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  well  as  man,  have  undergone  a  con- 
siderable degeneration  since  they  were  originally  produced  ;  and  tuis 
is  at  least  clearly  implied,  if  it  is  not  explicitly  asserted,  in  our  Sacred 
Scriptures.  It  therefore  remains  to  be  proved,  tliat  what  is  called  the 
natural  state  and  condition  of  the  horse  and  other  animals,  and  of  the 
rose  and  other  vegetables,  is  truly  such,  and  not  a  degenerated  state 
and  condition ;  and  consequently,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  they 
are  really  capable  of  being  cultivated  into  a  higher  state  of  perf«ction 
than  they  originally  possessed.*  The  general  evidences  and  analogies 
of  nature  certainly  do  not  appear  to  favor  such  a  notion. 

*  Tliose  who  have  seen  the  norseln  a  perfectly  TvatviTaX  %\.a.\.t,Vt^  ^^^^v^ateconepnial 
to  his  nature,  speak  of  him  as  being  supcTlalWeVy  >aeax\W^\x\.   \\.\%\veAQ,\!Jc\.<i,vS\>j>x\xfc, 
bowerer,  that  lu  any  species  of  organized  bodvea,  evUvev  N»iv;e\,aJft\vi  v^t  ^\vv\w;x\,  ^x\^^. 
^•dnal  of  good  health  and  vigorous  constitxiUoTv  itv^iv  ^^  ^^^^.n^"^    v  ^!v,S^wt^^ 
consldeiabJyincrcasea  in  size,  by  meaus  v^hVc:U,\icov^\.\t^^x^^^^^^^^v^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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932.  Bat  admitting  fbis  opinion  to  be  true,  it  does  not  follow  that 
man — the  highest  order  of  terrestrial  beings— -endowed  with  intellectual 
and  moral  powers,  and  for  whom,  in  one  sense,  all  other  things  were 
made  ;  prepared  to  serve  his  natural  and  intellectual  and  moral  wants, 
and  designed  to  be  subject  to  his  husbandry  and  cultivation — was  also 
himself  originally  created  less  perfect  as  an  organic  and  animal  being, 
than  he  was  capable  of  being  rendered  by  artificial  cultivation.  Certain 
it  is,  that  what  is  now  regarded  as  the  natural  state  of  man  affords  no 
evidence  for  reasonings  of  this  kind ;  because  the  savage  state  (25,  Note), 
such  as  it  now  exists,  and  such  as  it  has  existed  for  many  centuries, 
and  probably  for  several  thousand  years  (768),  is  most  indubitably  not 
the  natural  state  of  man  (764).  We  know  that  many  of  the  habits  and 
circumstances  of  savage  life  are  very  far  from  being  natural  to  man, 
and  powerfully  serve  to  deteriorate  his  nature  (643).  Yet  if  it  were 
true  that  the  original,  organic,  and  animal  nature  of  man  was  capable 
of  great  improvement  in  size  and  strength  and  symmetry  and  beauty, 
by  cultivation,  it  would  not  in  any  measure  militate  against  the 
doctrine  that  in  the  original  design,  and  in  the  constitutional  nature 
of  things,  the  Creator  established  fixed  and  precise  relations  between 
the  bodily  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  perfections  of  man,  and 
between  his  bodily  symmetry  and  beauty  and  his  moral  influence. 

933.  But  account  for  it  as  we  may,  it  is  a  truth,  the  demonstration 
of  which  we  all  have  in  our  breasts,  that  when  we  find  a  truly  beautiful 
person  with  intellectual  and  moral  deformity,  or  one  of  high  intellectual 
and  moral  beauty  with  a  disagreeable  or  deformed  person,  whatever 
conclusion  our  education  and  our  reasoning  powers  may  strive  to  lead 
us  to,  we  feel,  and  irresistibly  we  feel,  that  in  either  case  there  is  a 
natural  incongruity — a  want  of  harmony!  Indeed,  we /<?eZ  it  to  be 
something  of  a  monstrosity ! 

934.  It  is  720^  that  the  mere  curves  and  lines  and  complexion  of  the 
body,  as  material  qualities,  afford  us  this  delight,  in  beholding  the 
corporeal  beauty  of  man  ;  but  it  is  that  the  truth  of  bodily  perfection 
harmonizes  with  the  intuitive  sentiment  of  every  soul,  that  such  per- 
fection is  the  true  bodying  forth  of  intellectual  and  moral  beauty.  We 
feel  that,  as  an  unseen  energy  controls  the  aggregation  and  arrangement 
of  the  particles  of  matter,  and  brings  them  into  the  perfect  form  of  a 
beautiful  crystal,  so  the  efficient  spirit  of  intellectual  and  moral  beauty 
should  control  the  aggregation  and  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  its 


tions,  would  inevitably  deteriorate  the  race,  and  which  would  also  necessarily  increase 
the  liability  to  dise-ose  in  the  individual  in  whom  the  experiment  began,  and  in  some 
measure  shorten  his  life.     '  When  a  boy,'  says  ray  excellent  Mend  Alvan  Clark,  Esq., 
•  I  planted  a  number  of  peach  trees  on  my  father's  farm.    Some  of  them  I  planted  in 
a  very  rich  soil,  and  others  in  a  drier,  more  sandy,  and  poorer  soil    In  a  few  years, 
those  which  I  planted  in  the  rich  soil  were  fine  large  trees,  and  began  to  bear ;  while 
the  others  were  very  backward  and  small,  and  seemed  to  promise  little.    In  this 
state  I  left  them  and  my  native  place.    After  several  years'  absence  I  returned  home, 
and  found  that  the  trees  which  1  planted  in  the  rich  soil  were  all  dead  and  dry  ;  but 
the  others,  whicli  were  so  unpromisinj?  at  first,  had  become  noble  trees,  and  were  still 
in  full  vigor  and  laden  with  delicious  fruit'    'ITiis  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  what 
is  true  in  animals  as  well  as  vegetables.    Thousands  of  human  \iCViv%9i«cftTQaAfc'Vi  ^^-^ 
raj)idJ.v.  and  are  kept  plump  and  ruddy  by  means  which  tapVCiV^  ft-x.^ea^Vwi'c^^wix^ifts. 
of  the  vital  constitntion,  and  comraeii.'Urately  shorten  Wfe,  a,n(i\ivct«i«aftk  \Jcv^  ^"axv%^"«^^^ 
disease;  and  which,  if  continued  in  a  direct    line  "mthout.   ViA.eTtNjL^'CvQ^A  ^•'K^^W^^ 

eaccassive  g^cnerationa,  would  inevitably  cut  off  the  VmQ  Va  \.\vi^«k  «^  ^^"^  ^^"^^^''^^ 
at  longest.  *'      —  *'**   •-•« 
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bodily  form,  and  make  tbat  body  the  true  type  of  its  own  beauty  and 
perfection.  And  hence,  whepever  we  beliold  a  beautiful  human  form, 
concerning  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  which  we  are  wholly 
ignorant,  our  admiration  of  it  always  necessarily  iuvolves  the  idea  of 
the  harmony  of  its  mental  and  moral  qualities  with  itself.  We  in- 
evitably admire  it  as  the  true  form  of  the  mental  and  moral  beauty  of 
its  soul ;  and  consequently,  so  long  as  we  continue  to  be  enamoured 
with  a  beautiful  person,  we  continue  to  believe  that  person  possessed 
of  a  degree  of  intellectual  and  moral  beauty  equal  to  the  degree  of  our 
passion  (576) ;  and  when  we  discover  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  find 
that  with  such  a  beautiful  person  there  is  associated  intellectual  and 
moral  imbecility  or  deformity,  the  beauty  of  the  person  no  longer 
excites  our  admiration,  but  the  individual  becomes  the  object  of  our 
pity  or  disgust  or  abhorrence. 

935.  But  it  is  said  that  symmetry  and  beauty  of  body  serve  no  other 
end  than  to  minister  to  the  personal  vanity  of  the  possessor,  and  the 
delusion  of  the  admirer,  and  therefore  it  could  not  have  entered  into 
the  design  of  the  infinitely  wise  and  holy  Creator  to  establish  a  fixed 
constitutional  relation  between  the  bodily  symmetry  and  beauty  of 
man  and  his  intellectual  and  moral  excellence,  and  between  those 
bodily  qualities  and  his  moral  influence !  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
miserably  perverted  and  deranged  state  of  things,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  human  world,  personal  beauty  is  too  generally  associated 
with  excessive  vanity,  and  too  often  with  a  vacant  mind,  and  not  un- 
frequently  with  a  vicious  heart.  But  these  fa  As  conflict  not  with  the 
sentiment  which  I  have  advanced.  They  only  show  that  those  powers 
and  qualities  which  God  designed  for  good,  may,  by  man,  as  a  free 
moral  agent,  be  abused  and  perverted,  and  made  the  means  of  evil. 
But  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  still  it  is  true  that,  all  things  else 
being  equal,  he  or  she  that  possesses  the  greatest  personal  charms,  or 
bodily  symmetry  and  comeliness,  exerts  the  greatest  moral  influence 
upon  others. 

936.  There  are  many  comparatively  beautiful  persons  in  society, 
who  are  still  not  perfectly  symmetrical  in  all  their  organization  and 
harmonious  in  all  their  proportions ;  some  want  of  development  in 
particular  parts,  or  some  undue  development  in  others,  destroys  the 
perfect  symmetry  and  harmony  of  the  system,  and  causes  a  corres- 
pondent blemish  in  the  intellectual  or  moral  character,  or  both.  But 
where  the  symmetry  is  perfect,  and  there  is  a  complete  harmony  of  all 
the  parts,  if  the  intellectual  and  moral  beauty  are  not  equal  to  the 
symmetry  and  comeliness  of  the  body,  it  is  entirely  the  fault  of  educa- 
tion, and  not  in  any  degree  owing  to  the  want  of  natural  faculties  or 
powers.  Nor  is  there  any  more  natural  necessity  for  vanity  in  con- 
nexion with  personal  beauty,  than  there  is  for  any  other  folly  or  vice. 
Yet  the  very  fact  that  such  people  are  vain  of  their  beauty,  is  itself  a 
proof  of  the  moral  influence  of  bodily  symmetry  and  comeliness  I  How 
else  should  a  beautiful  person  become  vain  of  his  or  her  bodily  charms, 
except  hy  the  continual  experience  that  every  one  admires  and  praises 

and  shows  a  deference  to  those  charms *i    ^\3A.  -^^^^  ^^q^VI^  symmetry 
and  coweliaesa  as  common  as  tbey  aieivo^  ^^^^^^'^^«^^^^^"^.^'^'^^ 

— "-  H^ouid  be  done  away;   ^^^^^^XlxV^^^-"^^^-"^ 
^  we  now  do ;  yet  the  lew  coma.  uo\.  ^vvv^vi 
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monopoly  of  those  attribates  which  they  considered  would  secnre 
them  all  the  favor  and  admiration  they  desired,  without  the  addition 
of  intellectual  and  moral  beauties,  because  they  only  possessed  them  ; 
but  knowing  that  personal  charms  were  the  common  endowments  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  they  would  feel  the  necessity  for  proper  intel- 
lectual and  moral  cultivation  to  secure  their  welfare  and  their  happi- 
ness. And  if,  by  proper  cultivation,  their  intellectual  and  moral 
excellence  became  equal  to  their  bodily  perfection,  they  would  be 
living  illustrations  of  our  ideas  of  angels,  and  their  moral  influence 
would  be  almost  omnipotent  in  the  cause  of  virtue;  refining,  chasten- 
ing, elevating,  all  on  whom  it  was  exerted,  and  by  whom  it  was  felt  I 
And  this  would  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  design  of  the  Creator,  in  the 
original  constitution  of  man  and  things. 

93^.  If  it  be  true  then — and  we  cannot  justly  doubt  its  truth — that 
the  infinitely  wise  and  benevolent  Architect  of  Nature,  ere  he  had 
called  the  substances  and  forms  composing  the  material  universe  imo 
existence,  conceived  with  all  the  perfectness  of  the  Eternal  Mind,  the 
nice  design  of  each  particular  form  be  was  about  to  order  into  beiag, 
with  a  determinate  regard  to  its  own  firwH  cause  and  its  relations  to 
all  other  forms,  and  in  that  perfect  conception  of  the  scheme  of  nature, 
the  Omnific  Mind,  as  it  were,  pencilled  out  in  its  imagination  the 
human  form  with  fixed  and  precise  regard  to  all  its  attributes  of  body 
and  of  soul ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  Creator  perfectly  bodied  forth 
the  conceptions  of  his  mind  in  the  material  form  of  man,  and  thus 
made  the  first  parents  of  our  species  the  exact  images  of  his  thoughts 
and  the  perfect  models  of  their  kind ;  and,  with  determinate  reference 
to  the  general  harmony  of  things,  established  in  the  constitutional 
nature  of  man,  fixed  and  precise  relations  between  his  corporeal  and 
intellectual  and  moral  perfection  (917),  and  between  his  bodily  sym- 
metry and  comeliness  and  his  moral  influence  (926)  ;  and  established 
also  in  the  constitutional  nature  of  man,  an  economy  by  which  like 
beings,  in  nature,  size,  symmetry,  and  beauty,  were  to  be  propagated 
through  succeeding  generations,  during  the  existence  of  the  species  ; 
and  if  the  results  of  that  economy  as  to  the  size  and  symmetry  and 
beauty  of  the  human  body  may  be  greatly  modified  by  the  Toluntary 
actions  and  habits  and  conditions  of  mankind — then  it  is  manifestly 
our  natural  and  moral  and  civil  and  religious  duty  to  cultivate,  by  all 
true  and  proper  means  in  our  power,  the  bodily  symmetry  and  beauty 
of  our  species. 

938.  They  who  have  thought  little  on  this  interesting  subject,  may 
perhaps  feel  disposed  to  smile  at  reasonings  of  this  kind  :  yet  if  they 
will  give  their  attention  thoroughly  to  the  matter,  they  will  find  that 
these  views  are  not  chimerical,  but  that  they  are  founded  in  the  deep 
philosophy  of  things. 

939.  The  apostle  Paul  involves  the  same  idea  in  his  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  moral  and  spiritual  things.  He  tells  us  that  the  highest 
good  of  man,  as  well  as  the  glory  of  God,  requiring  that  man  should 
be  perfectly  reconciled  and  conformed  to  God,  the  Eternoil  F\jA.Vi«t.,  va. 
order  to  adapt  his  economy  of  grace — designed  to  cSecVi  VftXa  ^«\\w\a 

p//(f  of  snlvution  -to  the  nature  and  condition  ot  Tavui,  «i.w^ V^  ^'^'^ 

wan  precisely  and  truly  what  he  must  be  rcconcWft^  Vo,  ^\)m"<.\5«JOs.^ 

line/  morally  bodied  forth,  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  exact  \ma^ft  ol\:\\aa^^i 
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and  predestinated  that  all  his  children  should  be  conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  Son. 

9i0.  The  beautiful  idea  is,  that  the  father  delineated  the  exact 
image  of  himself  in  Jesus  Christ  as  a  perfect  model  of  a  child  of  God, 
and  established  an  economy  of  grace  by  which  all  that  were  begotten 
of  God  should  be  born  in  the  image  of  nis  Son,  being  moulded  after 
the  perfect  model,  and  should  grow  up  in  the  exact  likeness  of  that 
model,  till,  as  they  had  naturally  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy  man 
Adam,  so  they  should  morally  and  spiritually  bear  the  imago  of  the 
heavenly  man  Christ,  and  attain  to  the  measure  of  the  fulness  of  his 
stature,  or  morally  and  spiritually  become  in  size,  symmetry,  come- 
liness, and  in  all  other  respects,  exactly  like  him.  And  God  having 
established  this  perfect  model  with  fixed  and  precise  relations  to  him- 
self and  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  man,  and  predestinated  that 
all  his  children  should  be  conformed  to  it,  and  having  established  an 
economy  of  grace  by  which  man  may  become  conformed  to  that  image, 
and  the  results  of  which,  man,  as  a  free  moral  agent,  can  greatly 
modify  by  his  voluntary  actions,  habits,  and  cooditions,  the  apostle 
earnestly  exhorts  and  entreats  those  whom  he  addressed,  and  all  maa- 
kind,  to  use  all  their  powers  and  means  to  become  conformed  to  that 
perfect  image  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  thus  to  work  out  their  own 
salva'aon  with  earnest  solicitude  and  perseverance,  and  secure  then: 
own  highest  and  eternal  well-being,  and  make  their  calling  and  elec- 
tion sure. 

941.  But  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  on  this  subject. 
In  advancing  the  proposition  that  it  is  our  natural  and  moral  and  civil 
and  religious  duty  to  cultivate,  by  all  true  and  proper  means  in  our 
power,  the  bodily  symmetry  and  beauty  of  our  species,  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  are  to  do  this  merely  for  the  sake  of  bodily  symmetry  and 
comeliness,  but  because,  in  the  constitutional  nature  of  things,  these 
corporeal  attributes  hold  such  a  relation  to  all  the  other  quaiitie^f  of 
our  nature,  that  the  perfection  of  our  whole  nature  requires  such  a 
cultivation  of  these  attributes  (930) ;  and  precisely  these  measures 
which  are  best  adapted  to  produce  and  preserve  bodily  symmetry  and 
comeliness,  are  also  most  favorable  to  all  the  vital  interests  of  our 
bodies,  and  to  our  highest  intellectual,  and  moral,  and  social,  and  civil, 
and  religious  welfare  (668). 

942.  The  various  attributes  of  our  nature  are,  like  the  command- 
ments of  the  Decalogue,  so  essentially  one,  that  he  who  offends  in  one, 
offends  in  all.  We  cannot  violate  nor  neglect  those  physiological  in- 
terests which  are  connected  with  our  bodily  symmetry  and  comeliness, 
or  with  the  perfect  organization  and  symmetry  and  harmony  of  our 
whole  corporeal  system,  without  violating  or  neglecting  those  interests 
which  are  essential  to  the  highest  and  best  condition  of  our  whole 
nature  (603).  So  that,  if  our  sole  object  were  to  attain  to  the  highest 
intellectual  and  moral  excellence  of  which  our  human  nature  is 
capable, — if  the  means  which  we  used  to  gain  our  object,  were,  in  all 
respeclB,  most  truly  and  perfectly  adapted  to  the  end  which  we  aimed 

at, — tbef  would  also  be  best  adapted  to  pioduci^  ^w^\»x^%^xvc»  the  most 
perfect  bodily  symmetry  ana  comeVineaa,  Mvd^o\3\^^i^^^^'^^.  v^.^5Q\viic^\<^ 
to  bodily  health,  strength,  and  longevity  ^^^^V  .  ^T!;^  ^^'i^vAv^^ 
^i^s  oar  natural  and  moral  and  cm\  axidxe\Y«.^>^^^>^Vl '^^^^^^^•v^^^ 
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by  all  true  and  proper  means  in  our  power,  the  bodilj  symmetry  and 
beauty  of  our  species. 

943.  And  surely,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  there  is  quite  as  much  reason- 
ableness in  our  endeavoring  to  cultivate  the  bodily  symmetry  and 
comeliness  of  our  own  species,  as  there  is  that  we  should  cultivate 
these  qualities  in  the  lower  animals.  Many  think  no  trouble  and 
expense  of  time  and  money  too  great  to  be  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion ^f  the  bodily  symmetry  and  beauty  of  their  horses  and  oxen 
and  cows,  and  even  of  their  swine  and  domesticated  fowls,  and  other 
animals;  but  no  one  seems  to  think  it  of  any  importance « to  culti- 
vate these  qualities  in  the  human  species, — though  the  common  sense 
of  every  man  that  reflects  a  little  on  the  subject,  must  enable  him 
to  perceive  that  all  the  constitutional  interests  of  our  nature  are  to 
some  extent  connected  with  these  corporeal  attributes. 

944.  Omnipotent  Fashion,  with  most  capricious  and  yet  most  abso- 
lute and  imperative  authority,  deflnes  and  ordains  for  us  the  shapes 
and  forms  that  we  must  worship,  and  to  which  we  must  become 
assimilated,  however  unfriendly  to  the  physiological  and  intellectual 
and  moral  interests  of  our  nature !  If  the  body  and  limbs  can  be 
compressed  or  stretched  into  the  mould  of  fashion,  it  is  of  little 
consequence  whether  they  possess  any  natural  symmetry  or  not.  If 
the  garment  is  shaped  exactly  according  to  fashion,  and  the  body 
can  be  squeezed  into  it,  it  is  no  matter  how  much  deformity  that 
garment. hides.  If  the  waist  is  too  large,  it  must  be  reduced  by  the 
tournequet  of  fashion ;  if  the  shoulders  or  other  parts  are  not  suffi- 
ciently broad  or  prominent,  they  must  be  filled  out  by  padding  and 
buckram ;  and  thus  human  beings  are  tortured  into  such  shapes  as 
despotic  fashion  capricuously  chooses  to  assume  as  the  models  of 
gentility  and  elegance ;  and,  unfortunately  for  poor  human  nature, 
almost  every  one  of  the  caprices  of  fashion  is  seriously  unfavorable  to 
our  physiological,  intellectual,  and  moral  well-being ;  and  the  very 
means  which  fashion  takes  to  make  us  artificially  beautiful  accordiug 
to  her  ever-changing  standard,  are  directly  calculated  to  destroy  the 
natural  symmetry  and  comeliness  of  our  bodies,  and  to  make  us  ugly 
and  deformed.  So  that,  by  the  operation  of  these  and  other  causes, 
there  is  little  real  bodily  symmetry  and  comeliness  to  be  found  among 
the  present  generations  of  the  human  race;  and  what  little  there  is,  is 
mostly  to  be  found  among  those  tribes  which  are  not  considered  as 
within  the  pale  of  civilization  and  refinement,  or  which,  at  most,  have 
not  advanced  beyond  that  simple  state  which,  in  all  times,  has  been 
called  the  'golden  age*  (638),  and  whose  habits  and  circumstances 
most  nearly  accord  with  the  constitutional  laws  of  human  nature. 

945.  It  is  truly  surprising  how  very  rarely  bodily  symmetry  and 
comeliness  are  to  be  met  with  in  civic  life !  If  we  make  it  a  matter  of 
particular  attention,  we  shall  find  that  hundreds  of  the  fashionable 

^nd  genteel  and  elegant  ones  of  society,  may  pass  in  review  before  us 
without  afi'ording  one  instance  of  real  beauty ;  and  in  a  thousand  wo 
may  not  be  able  to  find  one  who  is  even  moderately  symmetrical  and 
beautiful  throughout.    For  it  often  happens  tbal  Yi(i  ^\x^  «^  \.Ck\^x^\^ 
pvetty  face  belonging  to  a  body  possessing'  no  iia.\,\ira\  ^^ta^sv^U^  \  V>x\. 
a  fashionable  dresa  cm  make  up  for  this  defect,  sut^d^xiXX^  \.ci  ■a.'a^'^^^ 
tie  ends  offashion-^the  mutual  deceptioa  and  Iraud  ot  wi  vi  V\l^,     K\xC 
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how  frequently  do  we  see  moving  before  us,  an  artificially  manufac- 
tured figure,  which  fills  our  imagination  with  the  idea  of  all  tiiat  is  en- 
chantingly  beautiful  in  the  face  belonging  to  that  form,  which  is  covered 
from  our  curious  and  eager  gaze  by  an  envious  hood  or  bonnet ;  yet  if 
an  unlucky  turn  presents  that  countenance  full  to  our  eye,  it  is  like 
the  disclosure  of  the  visage  of  the  veiled  prophet ;  we  feel  a  deep  and 
powerful  revulsion  of  the  soul,  and  almost  instinctively  recoil  from 
the  reality  of  our  visual  perception,  which  at  once  dashes  the  sp«ll  of 
our  imagination  and  our  sensibilities,  and  forces  upon  us  the  sudden 
and  painful  conviction  of  our  delusion. 

946.  The  artificial  symmetry  and  comeliness  of  civic  life  may  enable 
us  to  hide  our  natural  deformity  and  deceive  others  till  we  can  get  mar- 
ried, but  they  do  not  fit  us  to  become  the  parents  of  symmetrical  and 
comely  and  healthy  offspring,  and  thus — so  far  as  we  are  concerned — 
to  bless  the  world  with  a  symmetrical  and  beautiful  and  noble  race  of 
human  beings,  such  as  God  made  man  to  be,  in  the  highest  and  best 
condition  of  his  nature,  and  such  as  God  has  made  man  capable  of 
being,  if  he  will,  but  not  without  a  strict  conformity  to  those  laws  of 
constitution  and  relation  which  are  wisely  and  benevolently  established 
in  his  nature. 

947.  Organization,  as  we  have  seen  (121),  being  the  resul^t  of  the 
vital  action  of  living  organs,  and  all  organized  bodies  deriving  their 
existence  from  pre-existing  bodies  of  the  same  kind,  living  organized 
bodies  in  a  peifect  state  possess  a  constitutional  economy  by  which 
they  can  produce  other  organized  living  bodies  like  themselves  in  all 
respects  (125, 138),  unless  the  operations  and  results  of  that  economy 
are  affected  by  disturbing  and  modifying  causes  distinct  from  ire 
original  constitutional  laws.  When  all  the  constitutional  laws  of  that 
economy  are  perfectly  obeyed,  its  results  will  nicely  correspond  with 
the  design  for  which  it  was  established,  or  perfectly  resemble  the 
original  type  or  model  in  which  the  Creator  instituted  that  economy, 
with  fixed  and  precise  relations  to  all  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
faculties,  attributes,  and  powers  of  that  model ;  but  all  infractions  of 
the  constitutional  laws  of  that  economy  necessarily  disturb  its  opera- 
tions, impair  its  powers,  and  modify  its  results.  And  as  all  living 
bodies  are  capable  of  being  deteriorated  and  afterwards  improved,  so 
the  reproducing  economy  of  living  bodies  is  affected  by  their  condition, 
and  its  results  correspondently  modified.  Hence,  certain  causes  acting 
on  the  human  species,  through  several  generations,  will  exceedingly 
degenerate  the  race,  and  establish  those  peculiarities  in  tribes  and 
nations  which  will  give  the  appearance  of  strongly  marked  varieties, 
if  not  of  distinct  species  of  the  human  family. 

948.  It  is  important  to  remark,  however,  that  in  the  earliest  gene- 
rations of  the  human  species,  when  the  constitutional  powers  were 
least  impaired,  and  all  the  vital  susceptibilities  and  sympathies  of  the 
system  most  delicate  and  vigorous,  all  disturbing  causes  would  produce 
more  powerful  effects  in  the  physiological  operations  and  results  of 
the  vital  economj^  than  when  the  system  had  become  more  deteriorated 

or  depraved  in  all  its  properties.    T\\u^,  \s(i  \av\\^  ^^wv  Vcfi><ci\^  \n\\^q.  all 

the  organs  are  pure  and  undeprave^  vVie  \Kc%vji\cft  o\  vW\ii^xi^\\i\  ^$i.w% 

will  not  only  he  perceived  by  lUe  o\?acioY^  ^^^^<fc,\ixA.\l  vXi^xt^x^aK^l 

or  power  be  such  as  to  endanger  the  yua\  YieVV^t^  ol  \Xi^  '^i^v^^  NJs« 
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alarm  will  be  given  through  the  medium  of  the  vital  sympathies  to 
the  whole  domain  of  organic  instinct,  and  every  part  will  be  called 
into  vigorous  and  perhaps  violent  action,  to  protect  the  vital  interests ; 
and  in  the  general  array  of  all  the  vital  powers  against  a  common 
enemy,  the  particular  functions  of  the  several  organs  are  necessarily 
more  or  less  disturbed.  So,  when  a  state  is  invaded  by  a  foreign 
foQ,  the  husbandman,  and  artisan,  and  merchant,  and  other  members 
of  the  commonwealth,  roused  by  a  common  sympathy  of  patriotism, 
rush  to  the  field  of  arms  to  protect  the  common  interests  of  the  state ; 
and  by  these  means,  the  particular  functions  of  these  several  men,  in 
agriculture,  arts,  and  merchandise,  upon  which  the  very  existence  of 
the  state  depends,  are  necessarily  more  or  less  disturbed  ;  and  if  these 
disturbances  are  too  powerful,  too  frequent,  or  too  long,  famine  and 
poverty  and  pestilence  and  general  ruin  must  result. 

949.  But  when  the  vital  sensibilities  and  sympathies  of  the  organs 
have  become  depraved  and  generally  impaired,  the  poisonous  odors, 
though  equally  hostile  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  system,  are  not 
perceived  and  appreciated  by  the  olfactory  sense  (696),  and  conse- 
quently no  alarm  is  given  and  no  general  effort  is  made  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  the  enemy,  but  the  whole  system  stupidly  succumbs, 
and  gradually  sinks  and  perishes  beneath  its  baneful  influence,  and 
the  unhiippy  subject  never  perhaps  suspects  the  cause  of  his  destruc- 
tion. Or  if,  from  the  potency  of  the  disturbing  cause,  the  particular 
organ  upon  which  it  more  immediately  acts  is  somewhat  irritated,  the 
vital  sympathies  of  the  system  are  too  much  depraved  to  communicate 
the  alarm  with  integrity,  and  all  the  physiological  powers  of  the  body 
are  too  much  impaired  to  admit  of  a  prompt  and  vigorous  co-operation 
of  the  several  parts  to  resist  or  to  expel  the  invading  foe  (697). 

950.  In  the  same  manner,  when  the  system  is  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
and  pure  state,  if  any  substance  unfriendly  to  the  vital  interests  be 
taken  into  the  gastric  cavity,  the  organic  Rensibility  of  the  stomach 
(727)  will  instantly  detect  its  pernicious  character,  and  not  only  will 
the  stomach  itself  be  disturbed,  but  it  will  promptly  give  the  alarm 
through  the  medium  of  the  healthy  sympathies  to  the  whole  domain 
of  organic  instinct,  and  all  the  vital  powers  will  at  once  be  arrayed 
against  the  hostile  invader,  and  act  with  an  energy  and  violence  pro- 
portionate to  the  real  banefuiness  and  power  of  the  disturbing  cause. 
Aiid  perhaps  in  the  mighty  conflict,  life  will  be  exhausted,  and  death 
ensue,  before  the  enemy  can  be  expelled,  and  the  system  relieved  from 
its  destructive  influence.  Yet  in  such  a  case,  death  would  be  more  the 
result  of  exhaustion  than  of  poison  (875).  But  when  the  physiological 
powers  of  the  system  have  become  generally  depraved  and  impaired, 
pernicious  substances  may  be  introduced  into  the  stomach  habitually, 
and  that  organ  will  not  delect  their  poisonous  character  (728),  nor 
spread  the  alarm  over  the  domain  of  organic  instinct;  and  while  a 
morbid  irntation  injurious  in  its  effects  will  be  more  or  less  extensively 
felt,  there  will  be  no  array  of  the  vital  powers  against  the  invader 
(729),  but  the  poison  will  be  perniitted  to  extend  \U  vvi\wov3k9,  Vcv^xsiSi.wt'fe 
into  ever/  part  ami  siibstauce  of  the  whole  syalem  \  W^  \\«vR.'Uft^'&N. 

results  of  every  organ  will  be  deteriorated,  and  the  cou^VWwWo^v  ^Xw^Vj 
impaired,  and  life  destroyed.     And  perhaps,  t\u\)US^i  V\vt  v«\\v>\^>^vo<2>cv^^ 
'^  ^^^  ^oj±  of  death— except  iniiiQ  acrom^?,  oi  V.\ie   t^v^X.   vi^viV^uOa  -  ^^' 
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sensibilities  and  sympathies  of  the  system  will  scarcely  indicate  a 
struggle  of  the  vital  powers  to  arrest  the  career  of  the  destroyer  I — so 
completely  will  they  be  stupefied  and  subdued  by  that  destroyer's 
influence.  In  such  a  case,  death  is  truly  the  result  of  poison.  Or  if 
the  disturbing  cause  is  very  powerful,  the  morbid  irritations  of  the 
organ  immediately  acted  on  will  be  extended  over  the  system  by  un- 
healthy sympathies,  and  there  will  be  a  blind  array  and  violent  action 
of  the  vital  powers,  which,  instead  of  relieving  the  system,  will  only 
increase  its  sufferings  and  hasten  its  destruction ;  and  in  these  terrible 
conflicts,  such  a  system  will  exhaust  its  vitality,  and  death  will  result 
much  sooner  than  in  a  healthy  body.  So,  when  a  state  is  generally 
depraved  by  the  universal  selfishness  and  sensuality  of  the  people,  the 
constitutional  interests  of  that  state  may  be  assailed  and  gradually 
destroyed,  and  none  will  have  the  courage  nor  the  inclination  to  rise 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  patriotism,  but  all  will  stupidly  submit 
to  the  encroachments  of  usurpation,  and  sufifer  their  liberties  to  be  con- 
tinually abridged,  and  themselves  degraded  to  very  slavery ;  and  when 
oppression  bears  so  heavily  upon  them  as  to  be  intolerable  even  to  a 
slave,  they  will  groan  under  it  as  under  an  incubus,  which  by  the  very 
principle  that  gives  distress,  deprives  them  of  the  ability  to  act.  Or 
if  they  should  be  goaded  ou  to  action,  it  will  only  be  in  blind  and 
violent  convulsions,  without  direction,  without  aim ;  and  their  tumul- 
tuous struggles  will  only  serve  to  exhaust  and  to  destroy  themselves, 
or  sink  them  deeper  in  their  miseries,  without  effecting  any  good  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  rights  of  man. 

951.  But  when  I  say  (948)  that  in  the  early  state  of  the  human  con- 
stitution, when  its  physiological  powers  were  far  less  impaired,  and 
all  the  vital  susceptibilities  and  sympathies  of  the  system  far  more 
delicate  and  vigorous,  all  disturbing  causes  would  produce  more  power- 
ful effects  in  the  physiological  operations  and  results  of  the  vital 
economy  than  when  the  system  had  become,  in  all  its  properties,  more 
deteriorated  or  depraved,  I  do  not  mean  that  in  the  most  healthy  and 
vigorous  state  of  the  human  constitution,  disturbing  causes  more 
readily  and  more  easily  induce  disease  and  death,  but  that  all  the 
vital  powers,  according  to  the  instinctive  economy  of  organic  life,  more 
promptly  and  more  powerfully  and  more  dtiterminately  co-operate  to 
resist  the  action  of  those  causes  which  are  unfriendly  to  the  vital  in- 
terests ;  and,  therefore,  disturbing  causes  acting  on  particular  parts, 
more  powerfully  affect  the  physiological  operations  and  results  of  parts 
not  immediately  acted  on  by  these  causes,  but  sympathetically  att'ected 
by  them.    Thus,  if  a  piece  of  tobacco  is  taken  into  the  moutli  of  one 
whose  system  is  in  perfect  and  vigorous  health,  and  whose  physiolo- 
gical properties  and  powers  are  perfectly  undepraved  and  unimpaired, 
the  poisonous  character  of  the  tobacco  will  be  instantly  perceived  by 
the  vital  sensibilities  of  the  parts  on  which  it  acts  (29G),  and  the  alarm 
will  be  promptly  given  to  the  whole  domain  of  organic  instinct,  and 
the  physiological  operations  and  results  of  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the 
JangBf  and  every  other  organ  in  the  body,  will  be  more  or  less  power- 
fally  and  extensively  affected  by  \,\ie  s.yift^^l\i^NXt  \\\\\.^\:\<i\v$»  ci^  llie 
svstem  (SOO),  and  by  the  general  effort  o^  \.\ift  ^W^V^^^^x^-vq  y^«^^\.^^^ 
poisonous  effects  of  the  tobacco,  aMto  ex^cV  VV^  ^^^^1  ^^^^.vt^S^^t^ 
precincts.    Bat  when  the  system  has  become  ^^^^t^^^^^.  ^^^^>*^  V^^^^^ 
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lop;ical  properties  and  powers  impaired  by  the  habitual  use  of  tobacco, 
its  poisonous  character  is  not  detected,  no  alarm  is  given  to  the  domain 
of  organic  instinct,  and  while  the  vital  interests  are  continually  in- 
jured, and  life  itself  jeoparded  by  the  habitual  presence  of  the  poison, 
no  general  and  energetic  effort  is  made  to  resist  its  action,  and  con- 
sequently the  physiological  operations  and  results  of  the  stomach  and 
other  organs  of  the  body  are  not  at  any  time  so  powerfully  affected  by 
the  tobacco,  though  they  are  continually  suffering,  to  some  extent, 
from  its  deleterious  influence. 

952.  Hence,  therefore,  when  the  physiological  properties  and  powers 
of  the  human  system  are  in  thd  most  perfectly  healthy  and  pure  and 
vigorous  state,  the  disturbances  of  one  special  economy  of  the  system 
will  most  powerfully  affect  the  physiological  operations  and  results  of 
another  special  economy,  Moreover,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  the 
extent  to  which  the  physiological  operations  of  the  system  deviate 
from  normal  results,  under  the  action  of  disturbing  causes,  must 
always  be  proportionate  to  the  force  of  the  disturbing  cause  and  the 
physiological  power  of  the  disturbed  economy. 

953.  It  therefore  clearly  and  necessarily  follows,  that  the  greatest 
deviations  from  normal  results  in  the  reproducing  economy  of  the 
human  system  could  only  be  effected  by  the  influence  of  disturbing 
causes  in  the  early  generations  of  the  human  species,  when  thecon- 
Btitutional  powers  were  little  impaired,  and  all  the  vital  susceptibilities 
and  sympathies  of  the  systems  still  nicely  delicate  and  vigorously  active. 
Abortive  and  puny  and  deformed  results  are  infinitely  more  numerous 
in  the  more  degenerate  state  of  the  constitution  ;  but  great  deviations 
from  the  regular  results  of  the  economy,  and  enormous  monstrosities, 
are  only  to  be  expected  from  the  disturbances  of  the  most  vigorous 
physiological  powers. 

954.  It  is  also  a  fact  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  the  subject 
before  us,  that  in  the  primitive  generations  of  the  species,  when  the 
human  constitution  was  little  impaired,  and  the  physiological  proper- 
ties and  powers  of  the  system  comparatively  little  depraved,  the  direct 
effect  of  mental  and  moral  influence  on  the  reproducing  economy  (303) 
was  vastly  greater  than  at  present,  Besides,  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
world,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  few,  they  divided  them- 
selves off  into  families,  and  formed  separate  tribes ;  and,  as  a  general 
fact,  for  many  centuries  the  members  of  each  tribe  formed  matrimonial 
connexions  only  with  their  own  tribe,  or  very  rarely  with  members  of 
other  tribes ;  and  the  separation  and  distinctness  of  the  different  tribes 
were  still  further  secured  by  the  peculiar  religious  views  and  insti- 
tutions  of  each  tribe.  Consequently,  the  strongly-marked  variations 
of  the  reproducing  economy  of  the  human  system,  in  single  Instances, 
in  that  period,  would  almost  of  necessity  become  the  heads  of  separate 
families,  which  would  grow  into  separate  tribes,  and,  in  time,  into 
separate  nations ;  and  thus  the  original  peculiarities  of  the  variations 
would  naturally  and  inevitably  be  preserved,  and  perhaps  increased, 
by  peculiar  habits  and  circumstances,  in  tribes  and  nations  through  all 
succeeding  lime,  unless  a  complete  ama\gamal\OTV  o^  vC^\\Xv^^\^'$x^:^\. 
tribes  and  nations  in  the  earth  should  be  effec\.e^\  «a\Ol  W\\^^Tka.\x\\^ 

a/nnitiesand  many  other  causes  would  conRmre  lo  \)\e^^^i\.. 
950.  These  principles  and  facts,  together  \y\l\\  vf\i«i^.  wv^l  v^^^^A^ 
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:-.*  e--jc^.«  *:?  <:!:=:&:*  a::i  o'.lier  circaxnstaiices,  and  ain 

•  v,V*r, .  :*r  -.i  ■:»  of  ':!ffr:r*^L;  fi=i:r.-?«  in-l  :ribes,  are  quite  soffieiest 
-.0  vxri-.r.*  f  .r  *.i  -.rr  virl'rti'W  of  the  h-::r.a=  *pr<;»*s  at  present  existipg 
•.-.  ?'.*«ta.r-.ii.  ir- 1  i'.=o  toa5ord  asari^facvrv  r-=rason  why  those  varietM 
u.h.'j  \A  xnirM  b<w;'"C  to  very  early  ace.  Ir'Ie-^1,  if  those  varietiefl  hid 
r  ot'  orlr'r**:*;'!  in  the  earliest  age?,  it  would  have  been  eztremdj 
'1  ffic'ilt  for  them  to  be  preserved.'  For.  as  tl.e  earth  beoomea  moit 
'leDiky&lv  popaiate<1.  and  the  borders  of  one  na:!"!!  faile  into  those  of  ano- 
iber,  and  the  artificial  wants  of  civilized  life  are  greatly  multiplied 
and  lead  to  the  extensive  intercourse  of  nations,  it  is  extremely  difficalt, 
if  not  impossible,  for  one  inflividual  to  become  the  progenitor  of  i 
f^parate  and  distinct  nation  or  tribe.  And  as  the  general  improvement! 
of  civilization  increa.«e  and  become  extended,  and  yet  more  eepeciallji 
2A  a  more  truly  rational  and  enlightened  religion  prevails,  every  thin 
tends  more  and  morepowerfnlly  to  a  gradual  obliteration  of  all  national 
distinctions  and  peculiarities,  and  to  a  universal  blending  of  all  the 
different  portions  of  the  human  family  into  one  gi'eat  and  harmonloa 
fraternity ! 

906.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the  phyaiologjcd 
principles  and  powers  of  the  human  system,  and  to  those  effects  whiA 
from  the  constitutional  lawsofthin^rs,  would  almost  necessarily  resalt 
from  the  action  of  disturbing  or  modityin<r  causes,  in  different  conditioM 
of  the  human  constitution,  that  I  confidonlly  affirm  the  truth  of tki 
position,  that  the  most  strongly  marked  vaiicties  of  the  human  speckl 
sprung  from  one  and  the  same  original  stock,  in  the  very  early  periodi 
of  the  existence  of  the  species  ;  and  that,  by  the  natural  affinities  and 
repel  lances  of  human  taste,  these  varieties  were  originally  separairf 
from  each  other,  and  preserved  and  strengtiiened  in  their  peculiaritiB 
by  the  long  continued  operations  of  a  variety  of  causes. 

957.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  several  species  of  the  lower  ftDimali^ 
varieties  quite  as  strongly  marked  as  any  in  the  human  species  haw 
been  effected  by  the  modifying  influences  of  cultivation",  climate,  et& 
In  a  pure  state  of  nature,  great  uniformity  in  color,  size,  and  sbapei 
pervades  the  whole  species ;  but  when  any  species  of  animals  corner* 
far  under  the  control  of  man  as  to  have  the  condition  and  operatioDl 
of  its  physiological  powers  considerably  affected,  sti*ongly-niaited 
variations  from  the  truly  normal  results  of  the  reproducing  eco- 
nomy very  soon  take  place,  and  the  different  memlKjrs  of  the  spedeB 
soon  become  of  all  varieties  of  color,  and  vary  greatly  in  siRi 
and  very  considerably  in  form.  It  is  so  common  for  entirely 
black  lambs  to  spring  from  pai-ents  both  of  which  are  entirely  white, 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  remark,  and  no  one  thinks  of  teying 
the  fact  nor  of  attempting  to  prove  that  such  a  thing  cannot  be.  W 
we  frequently  meet  with  most  elaborate  tissues  of  rea^onlnc  and  speca- 
lation  against  the  possibility  of  such  results  of  the  reproducisz  vcooy 
my  of  the  human  species,  in  any  condition  of  its  physioloir.ca:  }>cTer% 
or  in  any  Btate  of  the  human 'constitution.  But  these  ol;eet;oi»  w 
appear  to  be  founded  ow^vjoM^XWi^^av^'^ltvud  too  limited  views  of  tbicgi- 
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958.  We  have  seen  (687)  that  there  are  the  most  precise  and  deter- 
minate relations  between  the  organs  and  functions  of  the  human  body, 
and  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  human  aliment  (688) ;  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  there  are  the  most  precise  and  determinate  con- 
stitutional relations  between  the  economy  of  nutrition  and  that  of  re- 
production in  the  human  system. 

959.  In  order  that  living  bodies,  in  their  original  state  and  condition, 
should  produce  their  like  (917)  in  perfectness  of  organization,  size, 
i^mmetry,  beauty,  etc.,  it  is  necessary  that  the  laws  of  constitulion 
and  relation  should  be  exactly  fulfilled  in  those  bodies  ;  and  in  order 
that  the  results  of  the  reproducing  economy  of  the  human  system 
should  come  up  to  the  original  model  of  our  species,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  the  original  laws  of  constitution  and  relation  should  be  ex- 

-  actly  and  permanently  fulfilled. 

960.  The  causes  which  modify  and  deteriorate  the  results  of  the  re- 

Eroducing  economy  in  the  human  system  are  many  and  interesting ; 
at  it  is  more  particularly  our  present  business  to  inquire  into  the  influ- 
ence of  diet  on  these  results,  and,  if  poissible,  to  ascertain  the  compa- 
mtive  effects  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  in  modifying  them. 

961.  The  interesting  question  (502)  now  recurs  and  demands  solu- 
tion.    Since  the  economy  of  nutrition  sustains  the  growth  of  the  body 
from  birth  to  adult  age,  why,  by  the  same  economy,  does  not  the  body 
•oontinue  to  increase  in  size  so  long  as  its  life  continues?  or  what 
limits  the  dimensions  or  establishes  the  determinateness  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  living  bodies  ? 

962.  In  regard  to  individual  cases,  as  a  general  rule,  the  ordinary 
Ttesolts  of  the  reproducing  economy,  as  to  size,  definition,  proportions, 
*tc.,  of  the  body,  greatly  depend  on  the  peculiarities  of  constitution, 
the  physiological  condition,  and  the  general  organic  economy  of  the 
immediate  parents.*  But  as  a  general  physiological  law  of  the  species, 
the    development,  proportions,  size,  symmetry,  and  termination  of 

growth,  as  well  as  the  natural  termination  of  the  life  of  the  human 
ody,  are  unquestionably  connected  with  the  relative  proportion  and 
Conditions  of  the  solids  and  fluids  in  the  system  (674).  Whatever 
Changes  the  relative  conditions  of  the  solids  and  fluids  from  the  true 
Constitutional  character,  necessarily  impairs  the  processes  and  results 
Of  the  vital  economy  (680)  ;  and  whatever  changes  the  relative  pro- 
|K»rtion  of  the  solids  and  fluids  more  rapidly  than  is  strictly  consistent 
^Itb  the  physiological  interests  of  the  system,  necessarily  produces 

•  Peculiarity  of  size  and  shape  often  runs  in  particular  families  through  several  g-e- 
Herations;  and  where  those  families  become  separated  ftom  the  rest  of  the  species, 
i^nk  intermarry  among  themselves  and  originate  separate  tribes,  as  In  the  early 
t>crio<is  of  the  world  (9'>4),  these  peculiarities  will  be  perpetuated  for  centuries,  and 
Specially  if  they  be  of  a  character  which  is  favored  by  the  situation  and  habits  of  the 
t>eople.    And  even  in  the  midst  of  other  society,  and  without  any  exclusivene^s  of 
Hiarriage  connexions,  such  peculiarities  are  often  preserved  in  particular  families  for 
tliree  or  four  generations.    '  In  Sampson  county,  North  Carolina,'  says  the  Kev.  Thos. 
l>.  Hunt,  of  that  State,  '  the  people  genemlly  are  above  the  ordinary  size,  and  several 
families  are  remarkably  large.    One  femily  of  the  name  of  Mui-phy  has  six  or  &<ivevv 
Bons  measuring  six  feet  and  six  inches,  and  one  of  them  mea8UTcssvx.^ttftt.  ?,vi\«tv\wOa^>s. 
Another  family  by  the  name  of  Holmes,  is  equally  remarkabVe  tov  ?,\,^\.wy^  '^nn'^wi 
voungmen  of  this  family  weighed  thirty- two  hundred  and  Hevetvly-five  >;>c»\\\\«\'s>.     J!>w 
fmily  by  tJie  name  of  PreBtOB,  in  the  western  pait  of  Yirgvma,  e:t\iv\i\.\,^  V\v%i -s^csv^i 
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be  allowed  for  the  effects  of  climate  and  other  circumstances,  and  also 
the  peculiar  habits  of  different  families  and  tribes,  are  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  species  at  present  existing 
on  the  earth,  and  also  to  afford  a  satisfactory  reason  why  those  varieties 
may  be  traced  back  to  very  early  age.  Indeed,  if  those  varieties  had 
not  originated  in  the  earliest  ages,  it  would  have  been  extremely 
difficult  for  them  to  be  preserved.  For,  as  the  earth  becomes  more 
densely  populated,  and  the  borders  of  one  nation  fade  into  those  of  ano- 
ther, and  the  artificial  wants  of  civilized  life  are  greatly  multiplied, 
and  lead  to  the  extensive  intercourse  of  nations,  it  is  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  one  individual  to  become  the  progenitor  of  a 
separate  and  distinct  nation  or  tribe.  And  as  the  general  improvements 
of  civilization  increase  and  become  extended,  and  yet  more  especially, 
as  a  more  truly  rational  and  enlightened  religion  prevails,  every  thing 
tends  more  and  more  powerfully  to  a  gradual  obliteration  of  all  national 
distinctions  and  peculiarities,  and  to  a  universal  blending  of  all  the 
different  portions  of  the  human  family  into  one  great  and  harmonious 
fraternity  I 

956.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the  physiological 
principles  and  powers  of  the  human  system,  and  to  those  effects  which, 
from  the  constitutional  laws  of  things,  would  almost  necessarily  result 
from  the  action  of  disturbing  or  modifying  causes,  in  different  conditions 
of  the  human  constitution,  that  I  confidenlly  affirm  the  truth  of  the 
position,  that  the  most  strongly  marked  varieties  of  the  human  species 
sprung  from  one  and  the  same  original  stock,  in  the  very  early  periods 
of  the  existence  of  the  species;  and  that,  by  the  natural  aftinities  and 
repellances  of  human  taste,  these  varieties  were  originally  separated 
from  each  other,  and  preserved  and  strengthened  in  their  peculiarities 
by  the  long  continued  operations  of  a  variety  of  causes. 

957.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  several  species  of  the  lower  animals, 
varieties  quite  as  strongly  marked  as  any  in  the  human  ppecies  have 
been  effected  by  the  modifying  influences  of  cultivation,  climate,  etc. 
In  a  pure  state  of  nature,  great  uniformity  in  color,  size,  and  shape, 
pervades  the  whole  species;  but  when  any  species  of  animal p  comes  so 
far  under  the  control  of  man  as  to  have  the  condition  and  operations 
of  its  physiological  powers  considerably  affected,  strongly-marked 
variations  from  the  truly  normal  results  of  the  reproducing  eco- 
nomy very  soon  take  place,  and  the  different  members  of  the  species 
soon  become  of  all  varieties  of  color,  and  vary  greatly  in  size, 
and  very  considerably  in  form.  It  is  so  common  for  entirely 
black  lambs  to  spring  from  parents  both  of  which  are  entirely  white, 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  remark,  and  no  one  thinks  of  denying 
the  fact  nor  of  attempting  to  prove  that  such  a  thing  cannot  be.  Yet 
we  frequently  meet  with  most  elaborate  tissues  of  reasoning  and  specu- 
lation against  the  possibility  of  such  results  of  the  reproducing  econo- 
my of  the  human  species,  in  any  condition  of  its  physiological  powers, 
or  in  any  state  of  the  human  constitution.    But  these  objections  all 

appear  to  he  founded  on  quite  too  partial  and  too  limited  views  of  things- 

Tbe  objectors  do  not  seem  to  conlemp\«\.e  i\^Uvcft  vo.  the  wide  range  of 

Jier  normal  and  abnormal  capabvUt\ea,  \iOT  UW^  Vo  vi.-^^^x^cv'a.v^  s;x>.^  ^\^- 

ference  of  the  effects  of  similar  camea  m  ei\S^ic^^V  ^X.^V^'s.  q\  \V^  j^c.^%\v. 

tution  and  different  conditions  ot  Ibe  v\i^^\o\o%x^'^\  ^^c^^^Av^^  ^^^ 

powers  of  the  human  systeni. 
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958.  We  have  seen  (687)  that  there  are  the  most  precise  and  deter- 
minate relations  between  the  organs  and  functions  of  the  human  body, 
and  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  human  aliment  (688) ;  and  h  is 
equally  certain  that  there  are  the  most  precise  and  determinate  con- 
stitutional relations  between  the  economy  of  nutrition  and  that  of  re- 
production in  the  human  system. 

959.  In  order  that  living  bodies,  in  their  original  state  and  condition, 
should  produce  their  like  (917)  in  perfectness  of  organization,  size, 
symmetry,  beauty,  etc.,  it  is  necessary  that  the  laws  of  constitution 
and  relation  should  be  exactly  fulfilled  in  those  bodies  ;  and  in  order 
that  the  results  of  the  reproducing  economy  of  the  human  system 
should  come  up  to  the  original  model  of  our  species,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  the  original  laws  of  constitution  and  relation  should  be  ex- 
actly and  permanently  fulfilled. 

960.  The  causes  which  modify  and  deteriorate  the  results  of  the  re- 
producing economy  in  the  human  system  are  many  and  interesting ; 
but  it  is  more  particularly  our  present  business  to  inquire  into  the  influ- 
ence of  diet  on  these  results,  and,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  compa- 
rative effects  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  in  modifying  them. 

961.  The  interesting  question  (502)  now  recurs  and  demands  solu- 
tion. Since  the  economy  of  nutrition  sustains  the  growth  of  the  body 
from  birth  to  adult  age,  why,  by  the  same  economy,  does  not  the  body 
continue  to  increase  in  size  so  long  as  its  life  continues?  or  what 
limits  the  dimensions  or  establishes  the  determinateness  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  living  bodies? 

962.  In  regard  to  individual  cases,  as  a  general  rule,  the  ordinary 
results  of  the  reproducing  economy,  as  to  size,  definition,  proportions, 
etc.,  of  the  body,  greatly  depend  on  the  peculiarities  of  constitution, 
the  physiological  condition,  and  the  general  organic  economy  of  the 
immediate  parents.*  But  as  a  general  physiological  law  of  the  species, 
the  development,  proportions,  size,  symmetry,  and  termination  of 
growth,  as  well  as  the  natural  termination  of  the  life  of  the  human 
body,  are  unquestionably  connected  with  the  relative  proportion  and 
conditions  of  the  solids  and  fluids  in  the  system  (674).  Whatever 
changes  the  relative  conditions  of  the  solids  and  fluids  from  the  true 
constitutional  character,  necessarily  impairs  the  processes  and  results 
of  the  vital  economy  (680)  ;  and  whatever  changes  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  solids  and  fluids  more  rapidly  than  is  strictly  consistent 
with  the  physiological  interests  of  the  system,  necessarily  produces 

♦  Peculiarity  of  size  and  shape  often  runs  in  particular  families  through  several  g-e- 
nerations;  and  where  those  families  become  separated  ftom  the  rest  of  the  species, 
and  intermarry  among  themselves  and  originate  separate  tribes,  as  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  world  (9't4),  these  peculiarities  will  be  perpetuated  for  centuries,  and 
especially  if  they  be  of  a  character  which  is  favored  by  tlie  situation  and  habits  of  tlic 
people.    And  even  in  the  midst  of  other  society,  and  without  any  exclusivene.-«s  of 
marriage  connexions,  such  peculiarities  are  often  preserved  in  particular  families  for 
thi'ee  or  four  generations.    '  In  Sampson  county.  North  Carolina,'  says  the  Ivev.  Thos, 
P.  Hunt,  of  that  State,  '  the  people  generally  are  above  the  ordinary  size,  and  several 
families  are  remarkably  large.    One  family  of  the  name  of  Murpliy  has  six  or  seven 
sons  measuring  six  feet  and  six  inches,  and  one  of  them  measuTeaavT^lft^t.  ?,viN«.wY5\Q\\^s» 
Another  family  by  the  name  of  Holmes,  is  equally  remarkabXe  fev  ?XwX.wv«i.  'Xnn^svi 
younffmen  of  this  family  weighed  thirty- two  hundred  and  HeveivVy-^ve  >;>w\\\<!si'?..     K 
family  by  the  n&me  of  Preston,  in  the  western  part  of  \lrff\ma,  e:Oa»A.\,^  vVc,  ^\iaa 
giant  size  of  boay,'  *^  o        ^ 
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similiar  effects  (681).  When  the  relative  proportion  and  conditions  of 
the  solids  and  fluids,  by  whatever  cause,  are  brought  into  a  certain 
state,  the  growth  ceases,  whether  the  body  is  fully  developed  in  size, 
proportions,  and  symmetry,  or  not ;  and  when  this  effect  is  produced 
by  greatly  hurried  and  imperfect  processes  in  the  physiological  opera- 
tions, from  the  action  of  disturbing,  or  irritating,  or  even  too  accele- 
rating causes,  the  results  will  be  commensuratcly  imperfect  and  perhaps 
deformed  (914). 

963.  It  IS  from  this  physiological  law  that  the  use  of  opium  and  other 
substances  in  the  mother,  often  dwarfs  and  deforms  the  offspring ;  and 
it  is  upon  this  principle  that  excesses  in  particular  vices  in  early  youth, 
often  prematurely  arrest  the  growth  of  the  body,  and  bring  on  an  un-     ' 
timely  old  age,  and  early  decrepitude,  and  death. 

964.  Now,  then,  from  the  constitutional  laws  and  relations  of  the 
vital  economy  of  the  human  body,  which  have  been  fully  explained  in 
reference  to  the  subject  before  us  (874,  963),  it  must  be  clearly  evident 
that  animal  food  or  flesh-meat  cannot  be  so  conducive  as  proper  vege- 
table food  to  the  perfect  development,  symmetry,  and  comeliness  of 
the  body ;  because  animal  food,  possessing  a  greater  proportion  of  sti- 
mulating power  to  its  quantity  of  nutrient  matter  (906,)  more  rapidly  ex- 
hausts the  vital  properties,  and  wastes  the  substance  of  the  organs 
(909),  and  accelerates'all  the  functions  of  the  system,  and  renders  the 
vital  changes  less  complete,  and  the  general  results  of  the  vital  econo- 
my less  perfect  (914). 

965.  There  is  no  law  of  organic  life,  extending  over  the  whole  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms,  which  is  more  general  and  more  certain 
than  this.  The  slower  the  growth  of  organic  bodies,  consistently  with 
the  perfectly  healthy  and  vigorous  condition  and  action  of  the  vital 
powers,  the  more  complete  are  the  vital  processes,  and  the  more  per- 
fect and  symmetrical  is  the  general  development.  Indeed  this  law,  or 
one  very  analogous  to  it,  extends  throughout  the  material  world,  and 
governs  the  formation  of  all  material  bodies.  Even  the  crystals  of 
the  mineral  kingdom  which  are  formed  most  slowly,  and,  as  it  were, 
in  the  undistur^d  tranquillity  and  serenity  of  nature,  are  the  most 
perfect  and  the  most  beautiful. 

966.  In  the  vital  economy  of  the  human  body,  we  have  seen  (906, 
916)  that  all  the  changes  concerned  in  the  nourishment  and  develop- 
ment of  the  system  are  the  most  healthfully  slow  and  complete 
(736)  when  the  food  is'purely  vegetable ;  and  it  therefore  must  follow 
from  every  known  physiological  principle  in  the  human  coustitution, 

.  that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  a  pure  and  well-chosen  vegetable 
diet  is  most  conducive  to  completeness  of  bodily  development,  and 
perfectness  of  symmetry  and  beauty  (930). 

967.  In  illustrating  these  principles  from  the  history  of  the  human 
species,  however,  a  thousand  diflBculties,  as  we  have  seen  (872),  lie  in 
our  way,  which  require  the  exercise  of  the  most  constant  and  cautious 
and  rigorous  inspection,  to  prevent  our  being  betrayed  into  the  appre- 
Aension  of  erroneous  facts,  and  led  to  false  conclusions  (887).    For  in  a 

cursory  survey  of  the  extended  hxaloi'j  o^  ta^^,  we  meet  with  innumer- 
able  phenomena  which  are  in  \A\e  \:v\^\\^%\.  i\ci^\:^e.  c.^X^xxX^vvi'^  \.ci  ^^m?i^ 
as  (902).      We  find,  perhaps,  many  V\>j\i\^  uvo«s,Wi  ^x  v:\A^xxsi\^  ^^  ^o^<^^- 
table  food,  who  are  far  from  Wmg  >Nd\-<V^N^\^^vA  v^xv^  ^^^w^xx^\n 
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ind  we  seem  to  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  vegetable  food  is 
oj  no  means  favorable  to  the  most  perfect  development  of  the  human 
3ody.  But  it  is  entirely  certain,  that  if  we  examine  such  cases  with 
;lo8e  and  severe  and  thorough  scrutiny,  we  shall  find  in  the  condition, 
circumstances,  and  habits  of  such  people,  causes  more  than  sufficient 
to  account  for  all  the  apparent  contradicfcion  between  the  physiological 
principles  which  I  have  explained,  and  the  phenomena  presented  by 
3uch  cases  (766,  768).  Again,  we  find,  perhaps,  many  subsisting 
mostly  or  entirely  on  animal  food,  who  are  large  in  size  and  at  least 
[[uite  as  symmetrically  formed  as  most  other  portions  of  the  human 
family.  Here  again  we  seem  forced  to  conclusions  adverse  to  the  phy- 
siological principles  which  I  have  advanced.  But  here,  again,  a  full 
and  accurate  investigation  of  the  matter  will  clearly  show  that  there 
are  no  real  facts  in  the  case  which  are  not  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
principles  contended  for.  Nay,  indeed,  the  more  extensively  and  rigo- 
rously we  push  our  researches  and  investigations,  and  the  more  clearly 
and  distinctly  we  ascertain  the  truth,  the  more  fully  shall  we  be  con- 
vinced of  the  accuracy  of  those  principles. 

U68.  Ancient  history  gives  us  accounts  of  a  few  tribes  scattered  over 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  situated  mostly  upon 
the  borders  of  seas,  rivers,  etc.,  who  subsisted  mainly  or  entirely  on 
flesh  or  fish,  or  both.  But  we  are  not  sufficiently  well  informed  con- 
cerning them  to  draw  any  safe  conclusions  from  any  known  facts  which 
their  cases  present.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  take  our  illustrations 
from  those  authentic  detailed  accounts  of  tribes  and  nations  subsisting 
mostly  or  entirely  on  animal  food,  which  are  of  a  much  more  recent 
date.  The  celebrated  voyager.  Captain  Cook,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  valuable  sources  of  information  on  this  interesting  *subject, 
of  modern  times ;  and  since  him,  many  enterprising  voyagers  and 
travellers  have  corroborated  his  statements,  and  very  greatly  extended 
our  means  of  information. 

969.  Professor  Lawrence,  who  probably  eats  flesh  himself,  and  who 
is  willing  that  every  body  else  should  eat  it,  and  therefore  is  neither 
by  theory  nor  practice  interested  to  decry  the  use  of  animal  food,  yet 
being  willing  as  a  public  teacher  of  physiological  science  to  avow 
what  he  believes  to  be  true,  frankly  acknowledges  (849,  Note)  that 
*  the  Laplanders,  Samoides,  Ostiacs,  Tungooses,  Burats,  and  Kamts- 
shadales,  in  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  the  Esquimaux  in  the 
northern,  and  the  natives  of  Terra  del  Fuego  in  the  southern  extremity 
of  America,  although  they  live  almost  entirely  on  flesh,  and  that  often 
raw,  are  the  smallest,  weakest,  and  least  brave  people  of  the  globe.' 

970.  Dr.  Lamb,  of  England,  whose  experiments  and  researches  on 
this  subject  have  been  very  extensive,  has  collected  and  published  a 
greater  number  of  valuable  facts  concerning  the  effects  of  vegetable 
food  in  chronic  disease,  and  the  comparative  eff'ects  of  vegetable  and 
animal  food  in  the  development  of  the  human  body.  From  an  inter- 
esting work  of  his,  which  has  recently  fallen  into  my  hands,  I  shall 
borrow  largely  for  the  illustration  of  those  physiological  princi^jles^ 
which  I  have  advanced  in  relation  to  the  subject  be^or^  w^, 

a.   '  Tho  Laplanders  suhaist  principally  on  amu\a\  tootV\  ^xA-^^  ^^^^ 
1  formed  by  tho?.Q  who  have  travelled   and  resided  amoii^  Wifexa.^  "OaaX 
ey  .11-0  feeble,  anrkward,  and  helpless  beino-s.' 
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b.  *  The  inhabitants  of  the  Andeman  Islands,  situated  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,'  i»ay8  Dr.  Lamb,  *  practise  no  sort  of  agriculture;  they  inhabit 
the  coast  ;  their  only  vegetable  food  is  the  scanty  produce  of  the  woods: 
but  their  principal  subsistence  is  drawn  from  fish,  shell-fish,  and  the 
animals  they  catch  in  the  woods.  They  seldom  exceed  five  feet  in  sta- 
ture, their  limbs  are  disproportionately  slender  and  ill-formed,  with 
high  shoulders  and  large  heads ;  their  aspect  is  extremely  uncouth.' 

c.  *The  Ostiacs  are  the  Tartar  tribes  inhabiting  the  regions  watered 
by  the  Obi.  They  subsist  mostly  by  fishing,  though  a  portion  of  their 
food  is  the  produce  of  the  chase.  *  The  greater  number  of  them,*  sajfs  i 
Pallas,  *  are  rather  below  the  middle  stature.  They  are  not  strong; 
the  leg  is  particularly  thin,  and  with  a  small  calf.  Their  figure  is,  in 
general,  disagreeable,  and  the  complexion  pale,  without  any  characte- 
ristic trait/  * 

d.  *'  The  natives  of  Van  Dleman*8  Land  and  of  New  Holland  subsist 
chiefly  on  flesh  and  fish.  They  are  disproportioned  in  their  limbs  and 
in  other  respects,  and  have  less  strength  than  Europeans.'  • 

e.  The  natives  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland  are,'  says  Mr.  Gold- 
smith, *  perhaps  the  most  miserable  of  the  human  species.*  f 

/.  *  The  tribes  on  the  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego  have  a  very  scanty 
supply  of  vegetables,  but  subsist  mainly  on  fish  and  some  flesh.  '  Their 
shoulders  and  chest,' says  Foster,  *  are  large  and  bony  ;  the  rest  of 
their  body  is  so  thin  and  slender,  that  on  looking  at  their  different 
parts  separately,  we  could  not  persuade  ourselves  that  they  belonged 
10  the  same  individuals.  They  are  a  short,  squat  race,  with  large 
heads ;  their  color  yellowish  brown,  their  features  harsh,  their  faces 
broad,  their  cheek  bones  high  and  prominent,  their  nose  flat,  thdr 
nostrils  and  mouth  large,  and  the  whole  countenance  is  without  mean- 
ing. They  are  remarkably  stupid.  Besides  fish,  there  is  the  greatest 
abundance  of  birds  and  animals  which  gain  their  food  from  the  ocean. 
Some  of  the  islands  are  absolutely  covered  by  these  animals,  wniiBh 
may  be  killed  in  any  numbers,  with  greatest  ease  ;  and  if  animals  socfa 
as  these  were  proper  food  for  man,  these  Islanders  would  be  rioting  in 
abundance  and  luxury.  But,  instead  of  this,  they  are  very  few  in 
number,  and,  as  Captain  Cook  says,  a  little,  ugly,  half-starved  race.'| 

971.  The  Indians  of  Patagonia,  and  of  the  great  Pampas  or  plains 
of  South  America  (778),  seem  to  form  the  most  remarkable  exception 
to  the  general  rule  in  regard  to  flesh-eating  tribes  and  nations.  The 
earliest  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  Patagonians,  describe  them  as 
almost  a  race  of  giants ;  some  of  them  measuring  ten  or  eleven  feel, 
and  being,  on  the  average,  much  taller  than,  any  other  known  portion 
of  the  human  family,  and  every  way  well  proportioned.  These  ac- 
counts, however,  are  undoubtedly  great  exaggerations,  and  very  far 
exceed  the  truth.  But  admitting  that  much  which  has  been  said  of 
them  by  different  voyagers  and  travellers  who  have  been  among  them 
is  true,  they  are  far  from  constituting  a  very  strongly  outstanding  fuel 
against  my  theory.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  these  people  have 
subsisted  mainly  on  flesh  ever  since  they  have  inhabited  Patagonia, 
and  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  they  are,  as  a  race,  much  larger 
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(ind  more  symmetrical  tban  any  other  known  tribe  of  flesh-eaters ; 
%ud  perhaps,  on  an  average,  larger  than  the  Hindoos,  who  live  on 
vegetable  food.  So  far,  then,  the  facts  in  the  case  seem  to  be  against 
the  doctrines  which  I  have  advanced.  But  let  us  examine  the  matter. 
[f  any  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  opinions  of  those  who  have 
(vritten  and  testified  concerning  this  people,  the  Fatagonians  originally 
ipruag  from  a  race  of  islanders  of  very  great  bodily  size  and  harmony 
>f  proportions,  and  who  were  strictly  vegetable-eaters.  If  this  is  true, 
[%  would  naturally  require  a  succession  of  several  generations  under 
the  most  unfavorable  circumstances  and  diet  of  savage  life  to  degene- 
rate the  race  to  the  diminished  size  of  other  flesh-eating  tribes  (962). 
Bat  such  has  not  been  wholly  the  case  with  the  Patagonians.  In  the 
Srst  place,  the  climate  of  Patagonia  is  exceedingly  mild  and  uniform, 
md  the  atmosphere  is  very  dry  and  salubrious.  These  things  are  in 
Qie  highest  degree  favorable  to  the  full  and  symmetrical  development 
•nd  health  and  vigor  and  longevity  of  the  human  body,  and  to  the 
multiplication  of  the  species.  In  the  second  place,  their  children 
nurse  long,  and  wear  no  clothes  till  they  are  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
>ld  ;  and  as  soon  a=i  they  are  of  sufficient  age  and  size,  they  engage  in 
the  sports  of  childhood,  and  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise  in  the  open 
ulr, — running,  exerting  the  upper  limbs,  riding  on  horseback,  etc. 
These  things  are  all  of  them,  likewise,  in  the  highest  degree  favorable 
to  the.  full  and  symmetrical  development  of  the  human  body.  The 
idult  Patagonians  perform  little  or  no  servile  labor ;  but  the  food  on 
irhicb  they  subsist  is  sufficiently  scarce  and  difficult  of  attainment  to 
require  a  very  considerable  degree  of  physical  and  mental  exercise. 
Fhey  ride  a  great  deal  on  horseback,  and  indulge  much  in  social  amuse- 
nent.  They  have  been  taught  by  civilized  man  to  love  tobacco  and 
.atoxicating  liquors,  but  are  very  rarely  able  to  indulge  themselves  in 
;he  use  of  these  pernicious  substances ;  certainly  not  enough  to  pro- 
iuce  any  general  and  permanent  physiological  effect  in  their  bodies 
HTorthy  of  consideration.  They  use  no  other  pure  stimulants  (733) . 
Their  food  is  perfectly  plain  and  simple.  They  mount  their  horses, 
>arsue  and  take  their  game,  and  return  with  it  to  their  tents,  where  it 
»  slightly  cooked,  either  by  roasting  or  boiling,  and  eaten.  The  ani- 
naU  on  which  they  subsist  (913)  contain  no  fat,  and  therefore  the  Pa- 
;agonians  live  wholly  on  the  lean  flesh  of  wild  game,  which  is  the 
lealthiest  kind  of  flesh-meat  that  can  be  eaten. 

972.  With  the  exception,  therefore,  Oi  the  bare  facts  that  the  Pata- 
gonians subsist  on  flesh,  and  are  not  careful  to  keep  their  bodies  clean, 
jvery  thing  in  their  condition  and  circumstances,  and  nearly  every 
;hing  in  their  habits,  are  decidedly  and  highly  favorable  to  the  full 
ievelopment  and  perfect  symmetry  of  their  bodies  ;  and,  consequently, 
f  flesh-meat  were  favorable  to  the  physiological  interests  of  the  hu- 
man body,  the  Patagonians  must  naturally  have  at  least  retained  the 
rize  and  symmetry  of  their  progenitors.  But  after  making  a  liberal 
iUowance  for  the  exaggerations  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  Pata- 
lians,  it  is  very  evident  that  they  were  a  much  larger  and  better  formed 
I'ace  when  first  discovered,  than  at  present.  For  they  have  alway?^ 
been  described  by  those  who  first  .vent  among  them,  a.?,  a,  ^x^g^tkHKa^a.^^ 
>f  people.  But  according  to  the  testimony  of  M.es.s,Ya.  K.tT£iQ,"&  «.v.»V 
7oa/i,  the  American  missioaariea  who  havcrecenUy  speitiV  t\it^^\si^^V^'^ 
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among  tlicm,  the  present  inhabitants  of  Patagonia  fall  very  consider- 
ably fihort  of  the  description  given  of  their  ancestors  some  two  or  three 
hundred  years  back.  They  are  still  a  tall  and  tolerably  well  formed 
l)Oople;  but  the  missionaries  found  on  measuring  the  very  tallest  of 
them,  that  they  did  not  exceed  six  feet  and  two  inches  in  height,  and 
few  of  them  came  up  to  this.  *  They  are  evidently/  says  Mr,  Armea, 
*  a  degenerated  race  of  men,  and  are  still  becoming  more  degenerated.' 
9/3.  The  whole  truth,  then,  concerning  the  Patagonians,  seems  to 
be  plainly  this.  They  sprung  from  a  race  of  gigantic  and  well-formed 
vegetable<reatcrs ;  they  have  always  inhabited  a  mild  climate,  and  lived 
in  a  dry  salubrious  atmosphere ;  and  all  the  circumstances  of  their 
lives,  and  nearly  all  their  habits,  have  been  highly  conducive  to  tfae 
full  development  and  the  symmetry  of  their  bodies.  Yet,  in  spike  of 
all  these  advantages,  they  have,  in  consequence,  mainly,  if  not  entirely* 
of  living  exclusively  on  flesh,  gradually  degenerated  in  size  and  sym- 
metry ;  for  although  they  are  still  tolerably  well  formed,  yet  there  are 
among  them  none  of  those  perfectly  symmetrical  and  beautiful  models 
for  statuary  which  are  common  among  vegetable-eaters  in  the  rude 
state  of  life. 

974.  In  contemplating  the  effects  of  pure  vegetable  diet  in  the  deve- 
lopment and  symmetry  of  the  human  body,  it  is  necessary,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  remarked  (872,  etc. ),  to  be  exceedingly  on  our  guard  lest 
we  be  deceived  by  the  numerous  disturbing  and  modifying  causes 
which  almost  universally  operate  in  the  various  conditions  of  maiddnd 
(768). 

975.  As  we  have  already  seen  (769),  all  the  ancient  histories  and 
traditions  of  our  species  inform  us  that  vegetable  substances  ooDSti- 
tuted  the  whole  food  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  Uiat 
the  human  race  at  that  early  period  were  exceedingly  vigorous,  athletfe, 
of  full  development,  and  symmetrical.  I  am,  however,  by  no  means 
inclined  to  assert  and  vindicate  the  notion  that  our  first  parent,  when 
compared  with  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  was  a  huge  giant, 
nor  that  his  immediate  posterity  were  of  mammoth  size.  There  may 
have  been,  in  the  earliest  generations  of  our  species,  when  the  physiolo- 
gical powers  of  the  human  body  were  most  vigorous  and  least  impaired, 
Home  wonderful  monstrosities  in  size,  as  well  as  in  other  respects, 
'j)roduced  by  some  of  the  freaks  of  nature,  under  the  action  of  disturbing 
causes  peculiar  to  those  times  (953).  Nor  does  the  fact  that  no  such 
mammoth  remains  of  man  have  been  discovered,  prove  that  no  such 
mammoth  forms  of  man  ever  existed.    Neiihcr,  as  we  have  seen  (931), 

-does  the  fact  that  other  animals,  found  in  what  is  commonly  called  a 
state  of  nature,  may  often  be  considerably  improved  in  size  and 
symmetry,  and  many  other  qualities,  by  cultivation,  afford  the  un- 
equivocal evidence  of  analogy  that  the  original  size  and  symmetry 
of  man  were  such  as  to  admit  of  considerable  improvement  by  cul- 
tivation, because,  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  if  any,  it  is  t 
matter  of  entire  uncertainty  whether  any  of  the  animals  at  present 
inhabiting  the  earth's  surface  are  truly  and  perfectly  in  their  original 
Bt&te  of  nature.    The  horse,  for  instance,  had  originally  some  native 
ppot,  whose  climate  and  soW  aT\i3L  \\to^v\mo\\%.  ^eve  best  adapted  to 
the  physiological  interests  ot  \\\^  wvxvuve.   \K,  Wvix^K^xo,^  wvji  vn^o^ 
epecics  become  dispersea  over  V\ve  ^\v)\)^^  cVAmx.^  m^  ^SXx'^x  ^^x^>^>c^. 
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SUiioes  most  necessarily  so  affect  their  physiological  powers,  as  ia 
time  considerably  to  diminish  the  size  and  impair  the  symmetry  and 
other  qualities  of  different  portions  of  the  species,  and  thus  produce 
atrongly-marked  varieties  of  the  same  species.  If,  then,  we  take  some 
of  the  most  degenerate  varieties  of  this  species  of  animals,  and  by 
cultivation  greatly  improve  their  size,  symmetir,  and  other  qualities, 
the  fact  affords  no  unequivocal  evidence  of  analogy  that  the  original 
form  of  man  admitted  of  similar  improvement. 

976.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  nor  shall  I  contend,  that  the  original 
dse  of  man  very  much  exceeded  the  average  size  of  the  race  for  two 
or  three  thousand  years  past ;  but  I  insist  upon  it  that  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  (917)  that  the  oii^nal  form  of  man  was  perfectly 
Bjmmetrical  wid  oeautiful,  and  that  if  all  the  physiological  laws  of 
hnman  nature  were  perfectly  and  permanently  fulfilled,  the  symmetry 
ABd  beauty  of  the  original  model  would  be  preserved  in  the  posteritv 
(969) ;  and  that  a  well-chosen  vegetable  diet  is  more  condacive  to  such 
effects  than  animal  food  or  flesh-meat  (964).  The  sacred  scriptures, 
Ib  at  least  one  instance,  clearly  and  fully  set  forth  this  same  doctrine. 

977.  During  the  Babylontoh  captivity  of  the  Jews,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  king  of  Babylon,  commanded  one  of  his  oflioen  to  select  from  the 
diildren  of  Israel  a  number  of  such  as  had  no  blemish  (928),  but  were 
well-favored  and  skllfcd  in  all  wisdom,  and  cunning  in  knowledge, 
and  understanding  science,  and  such  as  had  ability  in  them  to  stand  in 
the  king's^palaoe,  and  whom  they  might  teach  the  learning  and  the 
tongue  of  the  Chaldeans.    And  the  king  appointed  them  a  daily  provi- 
sion of  the  king's  food,  and  of  the  wine  which  he  drank ;  so  nourishing 
.hem  three  years,  that  at  the  end  thereof  they  might  stand  before  the 
king.    Among  the  number  thus  selected  were  Daniel  and  his  three 
fiiends,  best  known  by  the  names,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abedne^. 
But  Daniel  purposed  in  his  heart  that  he  would  not  defile  himself  with 
the  portion  of  the  king's  food,  nor  with  the  wine  which  he  drank. 
Therefore  he  requested  of  the  king's  officer  that  he  might  not  be  obliged 
to  partake  of  the  royal  provisions.    But  the  officer  replied,  *  I  fear  my 
loi^  the  king,  who  hath  appointed  your  food  and  your  drink ;  for  why 
ahoold  he  see  your  faces  worse  looking  than  the  children  which  are  of 
your  sort  ?  then  shall  ye  make  me  endanger  my  head  to  the  king.* 
I)aniel  said  to  the  officer,  *  Prove  us,  I  beseech  thee,  ten  days ;  and 
let  them  give  us  pulse  to  eat  and  water  to  drink,  then  let  our  counte- 
nanees  be  compared  with  the  countenances  of  those  that  eat  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  king's  food,  and  as  thou  seest,  deal  with  us.'    So  the  officer 
complied  with  Daniel's  request,  and  proved  him  and  his  three  firiends, 
ten  days ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  ten  days  their  countenances  appeared 
fairer  and  fatter  in  fiesh  than  all  the  children  which  did  eat  the  portion 
of  the  king's  food.    So  the  officer  took  away  the  portion  of  the  food 
«nd  the  wine  appointed  for  their  sustenance,  and  gave  them  pulse. 
And  God  gave  the  four  children  knowledge,  and  skill  in  all  learning 
and  wisdom ;  and  when  the  time  arrived  for  them  to  appear  before 
the  king,  they  were  brought  into  his  presence,  and  theklu^cQ^'sss^v.^ 
with  them ;  and  among  them  all  was  found  iioiift\\>ifc'^^^^'^^'^^^\^ 
three  friends ;  ^Zrere/bre  stood  they  before  the  Uitig  *,  wi^m^^**^'^'^ 

of  wisdom  and  understanding  that  the  king  itwvavted  o\\.\i«a^^^^^^'^V,^ 
them  ten  times  better  than  all  the  magiclauB  «knd.eaVto\c>^«^«»^^^'*^^ 
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in  all  bis  realm.    And  Daniel  continued  even  unto  the  first  yearef 
king  Cyrus.* 

978.  The  lovers  of  fle?h,  with  an  intention  to  dodge  the  obvious 
inference  of  this  statement,  assert  that  a  miracle  was  performed  in  the 
case ;  because,  say  they,  no  kind  of  food  could  naturally  produce  such 
a  very  marked  effect  in  so  short  a  time.    To  this  I  reply,  that  the  case 
presents  no  necessity  for  a  miracle,  and  affords  no  evidence  of  a  miracle, 
and  it  is  contrary  to  all  sonnd  rules  of  Biblical  interpretation  to  assume 
the  fact    of  a  miracle  where  botl)  the  necessity  for  and  evidence  of 
one  are  wanting.    There  is  no  evidence  in  the  case  that  any  considerable 
change  took  place  in  the  appearance  of  Daniel  and  his  three  friends 
in  the  ten  day  days  during  which  they  were  proved ;  but  all  the  evidence 
in  the  cnse  leads  us  naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  Daniel  and  his 
1  t\r(H}  friends  had  long,  if  not  always,  subsisted  on  pulse  and  water,  or 
a  riiet  of  a  similar  kind,  and  that  now,  instead  of  adopting  a  new  diet» 
they  simply  continued  on  their  previous  habit  of  living,  to  which  they 
were  indebted  for  that  remarkable  fairness  and  comeliness,  as  well  as 
wisdom  and  understanding,  for  which  they  were  at  first  selected  by 
the  king's  officer,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ten  days,  they  had  perhaps 
somewhat  improved,  by  special  care,  in  the  fairness  and  plumpness 
and  comeliness  of  their  countenance  for  which  they  were  distinguished 
when   first   selected;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  selected  Jews  making  a 
considerable  change  in  their  diet,  at  the  end  of  the  first  ten  days  pro- 
bably did  not  appear  so  well  for  it,  and  thus  produced  a  stronger  con- 
trast between  their  countenances  and  those  of  Daniel  and  his  three 
friends.    But  if  a  miracle  be  admitted  in  the  case,  it  only  goes  still 
more  strongly,  if  possible,  to  establish  the  principles  for  which  I  con- 
tend, for  it  proves  the  divine  authority  for  the  truth  of  those  principles 
by  miraculous  evidence. 

979.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  for  us  to  seek  for  illustrations  of 
these  principles  in  the  history  of  ancient  times.  The  facts  of  modern 
history  are  sufficient  for  all  our  purposes.  Let  us  contemplate  them 
for  a  few  minutes  as  collected  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Lamb ;  remem- 
bering, however,  that  the  statements  whi^  he  makes  relate  to  a  con- 
dition of  things  which,  in  many  instances,  has  undergone  a  considerable 
cliange  within  a  few  years  past. 

a  '  The  natives  of  Otaheite,'  says  Dr.  Lamb,  *  though  they  use  both 
flei*b  and  fish  in  moderate  quantities,  draw  their  principal  subsistence 
directly  from  the  soil,  practising  agriculture  in  no  mean  degree  of 
perfection.    Of  all  the  food  of  these  people,  it  has  been  said  that  at 
least  four-fifths  was  vegetable,  and  a  large  portion  of  that  was  un- 
changed by  culinary  preparations.  Dr.  Foster  gives  the  following  des- 
cription of  the  bodily  organization  of  the  better  sort  of  these  islanders. 
*  The  features  of  the  face  were  generally  regular,  soft,  and  beautiful ; 
the  nose  something  broad  below ;  the  chin  is  overspread  and  darkened 
by  a  fine  beard.    The  women  have  an  open  cheerful  countenance ;  a 
full,  bright  and  sparkling  eye;  the  face  more  round  than  oval ;  the 
teatureF  arranged  with  uncommon  symmetry,  and  heighteued  and  im- 
proved  by  a  smile  which  beggara  «XV  ^^iactv^WQin.    The  rest  of  the  body 
fibove  the  waist  h  well  proyoUVoxie^  \\id\iv\!^  \vi\.\xvt  \3;i^%n»  Xg^j^j^siiAU  I 
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wtl  outline;  and  sometimes  eztremeiy  feminine.  The  common  people 
ore  likewise,  in  general,  well-built  and  proportioned,  but  more  active, 
and  with  limbs  and  joints  delicately  shaped.  The  arms,  hands,  and 
fingers  of  some,  are  so  exquisitely  delicate  and  beautiful  that  they 
wonld  do  honor  to  a  Venus  de  Medicis.*  * 

b.  '  The  inhabitants  ot  the  Marquesas  are  acknowledged  by  the  cur- 
rent testimony  of  all  voyagers  to  be  a  still  more  beautiful  race.  And 
it  may  be  said  in  general  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  Society  Islands 
— ^the  Friendly  Islands,  Tanna,  New  Caledonia,  the  Sandwich  Islands 
^In  all  of  which  the  natives  subsist  chiehy  on  vegetables) — that  they 
have  a  bodily  organization  of  a  high  degree  of  perl'ection. 

e.  *  Judging  from  the  accounts  of  all  navigators  who  have  visited 
the  Friendly  and  Society  Isles,  I  am  inclined  to  think,'  says  a  recent 
voyager,  *  that  the  people  of  the  Marquesas  and  Washington  Islands 
'«zoel  in  beauty  and  grandeur  of  form,  in  regularity  of  featntes,  and 
t>f  color,  all  the  other  Soutii  Sea  Islanders.  The  men  are  almost  all 
tall,  robust,  and  well  made.  We  did  not  see  a  single  cripple  nor  de- 
formed person  ;  bat  such  general  beauty  and  regularity  of  form,  that 
it  greatly  excited  oor  astonishment.  Many  of  them  might  very  well 
have  been  placed  by  the  side  of  the  most  celebrated  masterpieces  of 
antiquity,  and  they  would  have  lost  nothing  by  the  comparison.  One 
man,  a  native  of  Nukahiwa,  whom  he  carefully  measured,  corresponded 
perfectly,  in  every  part,  with  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  The  food  of 
these  people  consists  of  bread-truit,  co;«a-nuts,  bananas,  yams,  bat- 
tatas,  etc.,  and  mostly  in  a  natural  state.'  t 

980.  Dr.  Lamb  bos  also  with  great  propriety  instituted  a  compari- 
son between  tribes  living  nearly  in  the  same  climate,  and  with  uo  other 
difference  of  general  condition  and  habit  than  in  what  concerns  their 
food. 

a.  '  We  may  select  for  this  purpose,*  says  he,  *  the  New  Zealanders 
and  New  Hollanders.  Both  of  these  nations  are  destitute  of  domestic 
animals,  both  draw  a  considerable  portion  of  their  subsistence  from 
the  sea,  and  both  live  in  a  climate  sutliciently  mild,  and  nearly  equally 
removed  from  the  equator.  But  the  Isew  Zealauder  cultivates  the 
-soil,  from  which  he  draws  perhaps  one>half  of  his  subsistence.  The 
New  H61  lander  uses  uo  vegetables  except  what  he  picks  up  accident- 
ally, the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  earth.  A  few  berries,  the  yam, 
the  fern-root,  the  tiowers  ol  the  different  banksias,  with  at  times  some 
honey,  make  up  his  whole  catalogue  of  substances  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  whole  quantity  is  of  course  very  small.  The  conse- 
quence is,  the  New  Zealander  enjoys  a  good  organization,  but  the  New 
Hollander  is  defective.  Their  size,  says  Dr.  Foster  of  the  former,  is 
generally  tall;  their  body  strong  and  formed  for  fatigue;  their  limbs 
proportioned  and  well  knit.  Of  the  latter,  Collins  testifies  that  in 
general,  indeed  almost  universally,  the  limbs  of  these  people  were 
small ;  of  most  ot  them,  the  arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  are  very  thin.' 

b.  *  The  Calmucks  and  the  Circassians  are  not  remote  from  each 
other,  but  wonderfully  different  in  their  form  and  physiognomy.     The 
portrait  of  the  former  is  thus  drawn  by  Dr.  Clwck^,    "^^ivViva^SA  \svwi 
tidaous  than  a  Calmack,     High,  prominent,  wi^^ito^A  Ot\w^>i«v«s»\ 

•  Lamb's  -Reports,  pp.  208, 209.  \  IX>.  W-  "iVi-— 'i*^*^ 
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very  little  eyes,  widely  separated  (h)m  each  other ;  a  flat  and  broad 
nose ;  coarse,  greasy,  and  jet-black  hair ;  scarcely  any  eyebrow ;  and 
enormoos,  prominent  ears,  compose  no  very  inviting  coimtenancn* 
And  so  horrible  and  coarse  was  the  appearance  of  the  women,  thai  (t 
was  difficult  to  distingaish  the  sex.  Of  the  Circassians,  wa  have  firov 
the  pen  of  the  same  writer  the  following  description.  *  The  beauty  of 
features  and  form  for  which  the  Circassians  have  been  so  long  cele- 
brated, is  certainly  prevalent  among  them.  Their  noses  are  aqoiUne* 
their  eyebrows  arched  and  regular,  their  mouths  small,  their  teeth  are 
remarkably  white,  and  their  ears  are  not  so  large  nor  so  prominent  as 
among  the  Tartars ;  although  from  wearing  the  head  always  shaven, 
they  appear  to  disadvantage  according  to  our  European  notions.  They 
are  well  shaped  and  very  active,  being  generally  of  the  middle  size, 
seldom  exceeding  five  feet  eight  or  nine  inches.  Their  women  are  the 
most  beautiful  perhaps  in  the  world ;  of  enchanting  perfection  of  coun- 
tenance, and  very  delicate  features.  Those  whom  we  saw,  the  acci- 
dental captives  of  war,  were  remarkably  handsome.  The  most  chosen 
works  of  the  best  painters,  representing  a  Hector  or  a  Helen,  do  not 
display  greater  beauty  than  we  beheld  even  in  the  prisons  of  Ekater- 
inadara,  where  wounded  Circassians,  male  and  female,  loaded  withfet^^ 
ters  and  huddled  together,  were  pining  with  sickness  and  sorrow.'  * 

e.  'Few  will  hesitate.*  says  Dr.  Lamb,  *to  pronounce  that  this 
ugliness  of  the  Calmucks  is  the  natural  consequence  of  their  diet. 
The  horse  is  to  the  Calmuck,  what  the  rein-deer  is  to  the  Laplander—- 
his  slave  in  life,  and  his  food  after  death.  But  besides  horse-fleshy 
which  he  often  eats  raw,  the  Calmuck  devours,  indiscriminately,  every 
animal  he  can  kill ;  horses,  dogs,  cats,  marrots,  rats,  etc.,  and  even  in 
a  carrion  state.  Of  the  Circassians  we  know  little,  except  that  they 
subsist  chiefly  by  agriculture.  Their  country  is  cultivated  like  a  gar- 
den ;  and  the  remarkable  whiteness  and  regularity  of  their  teeth  in- 
dicate great  purity  both  of  the  solid  and  fluid  matter  which  enters  inta^ 
their  diet.* 

d,  licwis  and  Clark  found  a  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri,  called  the  liicaras.  They  cultivated  the  earth,  and  raised 
corn,  maize,  and  other  produce,  in  qualities  sufficient  both  for  thdr 
own  consumption,  and  for  sale,  and  exchange  with  their  neighbors. 
They  drank  (mly  water.  This  tribe  was  distinguished  for  the  beau^ 
of  their  persons ;  the  men  were  tall  and  well  proportioned,  and  the 
women  were  tall  and  handsome.'t 

e,  *  The  Laplanders  are  of  a  dwarfish  stature.  It  may  be  thought  that 
this  is  the  efifect  of  the  rigors  of  their  polar  cold.  But  we  find  inter- 
spersed among  them,  and  inhabiting  the  very  same  country,  numerous 
families  of  industrious  Finns,  who  cultivate  the  earth,  and  subsist  chiefly 
on  its  produce ;  and  this  race,  though  they  remain  for  centuries  in  the 
same  country,  do  not  appear  to  be  in  the  least  smailer  than  the  Swedes 
or  Norwegians.  This  difference,  therefore,  between  the  Finns  adn  the 
Laplanders,  must  be  attributed  msiinly  or  entirely  to  diet. 

/.  *  Finally,'  says  Dr  Lauub,  *  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  and 
particularly  from  the  observations  of  the  navigators  in  the  Eacitic  Ocean, 

*  Jtabonld  be  remembered  that  the  utmo^fc  «*.t«tvWoTv  \&  ^WQ\.<i^x^>J\^<i3iNics^se«ai. 
M^OdiJy  Bjrmmet  17  and  beauty  anions  the  C\TCAS£\&.\i%. 
ltb*M  HepoYta,  p.  218. 
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that  those  races  of  men  who  admit  into  their  nutriment  a  large  propor- 
tion of  firuit  and  recent  vegetable  matter  unchanged  by  culinary  art, 
hare  a  form  of  body  the  largest,  of  the  most  perfect  proportions,  and  the 
greatest  beauty ;  that  they  have  the  greatest  strength  and  activity*  and 
probably  tiiat  they  e^joy  the  best  health.'  * 

981.  The  peasantry  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  who  live  principally 
on  potatoes  and  buttermilk,  are  celebrated  as  tiie  handsomest  race  in 
England.  Two  or  three  millions  of  the  inbabitants  of  Ireland  subsist 
in  the  same  way ;  and  probably  no  portion  of  tbe  civilized  world  can 
present  more  bodily  symmetry  and  beauty  than  the  peasantry  of  Ireland 
who  are  &ee  from  the  use  of  narcotic  and  alcoholic  substances,  and  of 
temperate,  cleanly,  and  industrious  habits  (902).  Adam  Smith,  in  his 
We^th  of  Nations,  says  that  *  the  most  beautilul  women  in  the  British 
dominions  are  said  to  be,  the  greater  part  of  them,  from  the  lower  rank 
of  people  in  Ireland,  who  are  generally  fed  with  the  potato.' 

982.  The  interesting  natives  of  Fitcairn's  Island,  who  sprung  from 
the  mutineers  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Bounty,  strikingly  illus- 
trate the  principles  before  us.  *  Yams  constitute  their  principal  food, 
either  boiled,  baked,  or  mixed  with  cocoa-nut,  made  into  caJces,  and 
eaten  with  molasses  extracted  from  the  tea-root  Taro-root  is  no  bad 
substitute  for  bread ;  and  bananas,  plantains,  and  (y^poi,  are  wholesome 
and  nutritive  fruits.  The  common  beverage  is  water ;  but  they  make  a 
tea  from  tiie  tea-plant,  flavored  with  ginger,  and  sweetened  with  the 
juice  of  the  sugar-cane.  They  but  seldom  kill  a  pig,  living  mostly  on 
fruit  and  v^tables.  With  this  simple  diet,  early  rising,  and  taking  a 
great  deal  of  exercise,  they  are  subject  to  few  diseases ;  and  Obtain 
Beechey  says  they  are  certainly  a  finer  and  more  athletic  race  than  is 
usually  found  among  the  families  of  mankind.  The  young  men,  all 
bom  on  the  island,  were  finely  formed,  athletic,  and  handsome ;  Uieir 
countenances  open  and  pleasing,  indicating  much  benevolence  and  good- 
ness of  heart ;  but  the  young  women,  particularly,  were  objects  of 
attraction,  being  tall,  robust,  and  beautifully  formed,  their  faces  beam- 
ing with  sndles,  and  indicating  unruffled  good  humor.  Tbair  teeth  are 
deScaribed  as  be&utifully  white,  like  the  finest  ivory,  and  perfectly  re- 
golar,  without  a  single  exception.  Captun  Fipon  thinks  that  from 
these  fine  young  men,  and  handsome,  well  formed-women  there  may 
be  expected  to  arise  hereafter  in  this  little  colony,  a  race  of  people 
possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  physical  qualifications  of  great  strength 
united  with  symmetry  of  form  and  regularity  of  features.' 

983.  *  The  Indians  of  Mexico  on  the  Tobasoo  Biver,'  says  a  very  in- 
telligent gentleman,  who  has  resided  a  number  of  years  among  them, 
*  subsist  idmost  entirely  on  vegetable  food;  their  principal  article  of 
diet  is  Indian  corn.  Those  who  abstcdn  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirit 
are  muscular  and  strong,  and  among  theih  are  to  be  found  models  for 
the  sculptor.' 

984.  ^  On  eatering  the  cottage  of  the  Hermano  Mavor,'  says  the 
author  of  A  Year  in  Spain,  *  he  came  to  the  door  to  receive  me,  signed 
the  cross  over  my  head,  and  pressed  my  hand  in  tok^^u  ^t  ^^v^^^^^&ki 
reception.    Like  other  hermits,  the  Hermano  'Nb.^ot  'vox^  ^\Kt%^  ^gNt- 
ment  of  cofurse  cloth,  girded  round  the  nid^e  mWi  ^TO^>«s^^^^vsn^TL 

*  Lamb's  Reportn,  p.  11^. 
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a  nood  for  the  head.  The  onl  j  covering  of  his  feet  consisted  of  a  coane 
shoe  of  half -tanned  leather.  Tet  there  was  something  in  his  t^ypetr- 
anoe  which  woald  have  enabled  one  to  single  him  oat,  at  once,  firom  a 
wliole  fraternity.  He  had  a  lofty  and  towering  form,  and  features  of 
the  noblest  mould.  I  cannot  tell  the  carious  raider  how  long  his  beard 
was,  for  after  descending  a  reasonable  distance  along  the  chest,  it  re- 
turned to  expand  itself  m  the  bosom  of  his  habit.  This  man  was  such 
a  one,  as,  in  any  dress  or  situation,  a  person  would  have  turned  to  look 
at  a  second  time ;  but  as  he  now  stood  before  me,  in  addition  to  the 
effect  of  his  apostolic  garment,  his  complexion  and  his  eye  had  a  clear- 
ness that  no  one  can  conceive,  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  aspect  of 
those  who  have  practised  a  long  and  rigid  abstinence  from  animal  food 
and  every  exciting  aliment.  It  gives  a  lostre,  a  spiritual  intelligence 
to  the  countenance,  that  has  something  saint-like  and  divine.* 

985.  Bepeatediv  as  I  have  spoken  of  the  dangers  of  deception  and 
misapprehension  m  all  investigations  of  this  kind  (766,  767,  768,  872, 
887,  902,  967),  I  am  so  extremely  unwilling  to  be  misled  or  to  mislead 
any  one,  that  I  feel  constrained  asain  to  remark  that  a  great  variety  of 
modifying  causes  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  when  we  attempt 
to  test  physiological  principles  by  the  apparent  facts  of  human  experi- 
ence and  history.  Some  of  those  causes  are  detected  with  great  diffi- 
culty ;  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  estimate  their  true  force  with  ex- 
actness and  certainty.  As  I  have  already  remarked  (872),  no  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  human  family  has  ever  adopted  and  permanently 
pursued  a  mode  of  living  which  in  all  respects  was  regulated  by  correct 
physiological  principles ;  and  therefore,  no  human  experience  can  jnstly 
be  considered  as  a  full  and  fair  test  of  such  principles.  Nevertheless, 
the  principles  themselves  may  be  ascertained  with  entire  certainty. 
The  facts  which  have  been  adduced  as  evidence  on  the  topic  before  us, 
are  all  of  them  to  be  regarded  as  in  some  measure  mixed  resulta 
Ilesh-eatlog  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  exclusive  cause  of  all  the 
physical  and  physiological  facts  in  the  history  of  those  who  subsist  on 
animal  food  ;  other  causes,  favorable  or  unfavorable  (767)  to  the  phyr 
siological  interests  of  the  human  constitution,  universally,  and  in  some 
instances,  powerfully,  co-operate ;  and  all  this  is  true  of  those  who 
subsist  on  vegetable  food.  Human  history  as  it  is,  therefore,  when 
taken  in  the  detail,  is  of  little  value  to  physiological  science.  Yet 
when  taken  in  its  general  average,  and  correctly  estimated,  its  evidence 
becomes  very  conclusive.  If  we  contemplate  flesh-eating  tribes  and 
nations,  we  find  some  individuals  comparatively  small  and  some  com- 
paratively large,  some  oomparately  ill-formed  and  some  comparatively 
well-formed ;  and  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  vegetable-eating  nations, 
we  find  the  same  facts.  If  also  we  compare  vegetable-eaters  with 
flesh-eaters  in  the  detidl,  'we  find  some  of  the  former  smaller  and 
less  symmetrical  than  some  of  the  latter,  and  the  contrary;  and 
from  such  views  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  nothing  is  to  be  proved 
from  human  experience  in  regard  to  the  natural  dietetic  character 
of  maUf  except  that  he  is  made  to  ^at  every  thing  with  equal  advan* 
ti^ge.  Tet  when  we  take  a  geneieX  v\e7?^  wA  ^m^^\fe  w^-t^^j^  te- 
mults,  we  find  a  manifest  diffeteiice,  an^  \Xie  eTv^L^jRa  >aw^^^  yst- 
^^irconclnsive.  We  find  tbaUa^^^^^^^ 
was  together,  though  aome  ot  vnem  N»iio«»  ^^^^ 
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are  most  favorable  to  the  physiological  interest  ot  the  human  consti- 
tution, are  comparatively  large  and  well -formed,  yet  as  a  general 
average  they  are  a  comparatively  small  and  ill -formed  race ;  and  even 
the  very  best  of  them  never  approach  to  any  thing  like  complete  and 
perfect  bodily  symmetry.  And  we  find  that,  taking  all  vegetable-eating 
nations  together,  though  many  of  them,  from  their  excessive  use  of 
narcotics  (963),  and  from  other  bad  habits  and  unfavorable  circum- 
stances (902),  are  comparatively  small  and  ill-formed,  yet  as  a  general 
average,  they  are  a  larger  and  much  better  formed  race  than  the  flesh- 
eaters  ;  and  it  is  only  among  those  tribes  and  nations  whose  general 
habits  are  simple  and  temperate,  and  who  subsbt  on  a  piu*e  vegetable 
and  water  diet*  that  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  human  symmetry 
and  beauty  are  found ;  and  here  they  are  very  numerous,  and  deformity 
is  very  rare  (1030). 

986.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  if  an  individual  be  fed  on  flesh, 
with  a  regimen  in  all  other  respects  correct,  and  if  from  infancy  up 
to  manhoood  he  be  carefully  trained  with  reference  to  bodily  develop- 
ment and  symmetry  and  beauty,  he  will  be  much  better  formed  than 
one  who  subsists  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  but  whose  habits  and  cir- 
cumstances are  in  most  or  all  other  respects  unfavorable  to  the  sym- 
metrical development  of  his  body.  But  all  other  things  being  equal, 
it  is  entirely  certain  that,  as  a  permanent  fact  extending  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  pure,  well -chosen  vegetable  food  will  better  sustain 
the  human  constitution  in  all  its  powers,  and  more  healthfully  and 
symmetrically  develop  the  body,  than  a  diet  consisting  of  any  portion 
of  flesh-meal  (916). 


LECTURE   XVI. 

Compwfttive  effects  of  vegetable  and  animal  food  on  the  hnman  body,  with  reference 
to  sappleuess,  activity,  agility,  vigor,  ability  to  endure  protracted  efforts,  etc.— 
Relative  proportion  and  conditions  of  tiie  solids  and  fluids  with  refiBrence  to  supple- 
ness, activity,  etc. — Causes  that  render  the  solids  rigid  and  unyielding-  Comparative 
rsi^dity  of  the  pulse  in  flesh  and  vegetable  eaters — Illustrations  of  suppleness— 
▼aiious  instances — Qualifying  causes— V^^etable  and  animal  food  in  relation  to 
strength — ^Mechanical  and  physiological  elements  of  voluntary  iK)wer— Nervous 
stimtuus  of  voluntary  action— Relations  between  the  functions  of  the  art^al  system 
and  the  physiological  power  of  voluntary  action— Law  of  muscular  development  and 
action — ^Permanency  of  the  power  of  voluntary  action — Qualifying  dnxmstances  and 
conditions— Training  of  the  ancient  athlerse — Strength  of  the  lion  and  ihinoce- 
rons— Jewish,  Persian,  Qreek,  and  Roman  soldiers— Russian  and  Polish  soldiers^ 
Peruvian  soldiers,  native  Indians,  etc.— Natives  of  India  generally— The  Hindoos, 
their  dietetic  and  other  habits,  their  general  condition— Hindoos  from  the  mountains 
and  Hindoo  couriers— The  Burmese,  their  habits,  etc— Chinese,  their  dietetic  and 
other  habits,  etc.— Egyptians,  their  dietetic  and  other  habits— Natives  of  interior 
Africa— Natives  of  Pitcaim's  Island— Spaniards  of  South  America— Porters  and 
laborers  of  various  countries  and  islands — Irish  porters  and  coal-heavers— Porters 
of  Smyrna— John  of  Thessaly— Benjamin  Howland— Brindly,  the  English  engineer's 
testimony— General  conclusion. 

987.  Still  pursuing  the  physiological  evidence  in  relation  to  the 
natural  dietetic  character  of  man,  we  are  next  \eaA.\A  ^'(i\/€a^'^i(ft 
the  comparBtire  effects  of  vegetable  and  aiani«^  tocA  oa  ^<&  Xixxiosas^ 
bod^,  with  reference   to  suppleness,  activity,  aft\\Vty,'sV©«^^^X.lNft 
endure  protracted  effort,  etc 
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988.  We  liave  seen  (146)  that  all  the  solids  of  the  hamini  body  «c 
formed  fh>m  fluids ;  that  in  the  early  stage  of  infancsy  the  solids  are 
extremely  soft  and  palpy,  and  the  proportion  of  the  flaids  Is  very  great 
to  that  of  the  solids  (674) ;  and  that  as  life  advances,  even  under  the 
strictest  obedience  of  the  physiological  laws  of  the  system,  the  solids 
gradually  become  more  consistent,  dry,  and  rigid :  and  the  proportion 
of  the  solids  gradually  increases  on  that  of  the  fluids  (978) ;  and  the 
cartilages  (186),  ligaments  (188),  and  tendons  (195),  by  degi^  become 
more  dry  and  hard  and  less  flexible  and  elastic,  and  the  muscles  more 
rigid  and  unyielding  (200) ;  and  hence  the  body,  which  in  childhood 
is  exceedingly  supple  and  nimble  and  elastic,  becomes  stiff  and  clumsy 
andhielastic  in  old  age. 

989.  Now  it  is  very  obyious  that  the  more  rapidly  we  hasten  on 
these  changes  (681),  the  sooner  the  body  loses  its  suppleneoess  and 
elasticity,  and  becomes  stiff  and  unyielding ;  and  hence,  habitual  spirit- 
drinkers  and  those  who  indulge  freely  in  various  stimulants  and  heat- 
ing condiments  whi6h  so  greatly  abound  and  are  considered  so  essential 
to  comfort  and  almost  to  existence  in  civic  life,  become  stiff  and 
clumsy  much  earlier  in  life  than  those  who  refrain  from  the  use  of  such 
things. 

990.  It  is  a  general  physiological  law,  therefore,  that  the  moie 
stimuiating  and  heating  tne  diet,  the  more  rapidly  the  changes  in  the 
lelfttive  proportion  and  condition  of  the  solids  and  fluids  take  place — the 
mere  rapidly  the  solids  become  dry,  inflexible,  inelastic,  rigid,  and  un- 
yielding, and  the  body  loses  its  suppleness  and  activity.  Hence,  flesh- 
meat  is  not  so  conducive  to  suppleness,  agility,  grace,  etc.,  as  proper 
vegetable  food  (909). 

991.  Scientific  experiment  has  fully  proved  that  much  more  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  consumed  in  respiration  (472),  by  the 
same  individual,  during  the  digestion  of  flesh-meat,  than  during  the 
digestion  of  proper  vegetable  food ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  stomach 
is  considerably  higher  ^484)  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latteiv 
And,  as  we  have  seen  (909),  it  is  a  fully  ascertained  fact  of  great  inter- 
est and  importance,  that  the  most  hale,  vigorous,  active,  and  athletic 
men,  who  habitually  subsist  on  pure  vegetable  food  and  water,  havt 
a  much  cooler  skin  and  a  much  slower  pulse  than  those  who  live  on  a 
mixed  diet  of  vegetable  and  animal  food.  It  was  found  on  careful 
and  repeated  examination  in  different  parts  of  the  day,  that  the  skin 
of  the  remarkably  healthy  and  robust  young  men  of  Pitcairn's  Island, 
always  felt  cold  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Europeans,  and  that 
the  pulse  of  the  former  was  from  ten  to  twenty  beats  in  a  minute 
slower  than  that  of  the  latter  (982). 

992.  According  to  every  known  physiological  principle,  therefore, 
we'areled  to  the  conclusion  from  a  priori  reasoning,  that  proper  vege- 
table food  is  more  conducive  to  the  suppleness,  activity,  agility,  and 
gracefulness  of  the  human  body,  than  flesh-meat ;  and  all  facte  in  the 
history  of  man,  in  relation  to  this  point,  when  properly  ascertained, 
wiU  he  foond  to  agree  mostly  strictly  with  the  physiological  principles 

wbiob  I  bare  advanced.   Inde^,  ibift  \«  ^  obviously  true,  that  it  is 
hardly  neceaaary  to  adduce  aii;^  lactaVa  «ftm^\\^^\X.wi  ^1  \\..  A.  ^^^Jc 

tberofyre  present  but  a  few.  ,  t^,vwvx«^«^ 

993.  *A   mulatto   giri;   saya  Oeoisa  ^,,Mi^  ^'sn^.s  ^^  ^^^^««fc, 
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B.I.,*  'came  to  live  in  my  family  ia  her  twelfth  year;  previoasly  to  this, 
she  had  remained  at  home  with  her  parents,  who  were  very  poor.  She 
had  always  lived  in  the  plainest,  simplest,  and  coarsest  manner.  Daring 
her  summers  she  had  subsisted  almost  entirely  on  fruit,  in  its  natural 
dtate ;  and  through  the  whole  year  she  ate  very  little  except  the  plain- 
est vegetable  food.  On  very  rare  occasions  she  ate  a  little  fiesl^  but 
not  enough  to  render  it,  in  any  proper  sense,  a  part  of  her  diet.  She 
drank  water  exclusively,  and  slept  on  straw.  When  she  first  came  to 
live  with  me,  her  suppleness,  activity,  agility,  and  strength  so  far 
exceeded  any  thing  that  we  had  ever  seen  before  in  such  a  child,  that 
she  absolutely  filled  us  with  astonishment  by  her  feats.  Of  her  own 
accord  she  was  up  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and  wherever 
she  went  she  always  went  upon  the  run,  and  with  the  nimbleness  and 
fleetness  of  a  deer.  In  all  her  movements  she  exhibited  unoommon 
natural  ease  and  gracefulness,  and  in  her  muscular  efforts  she  evinced 
a  surprising  degree  of  strength.  She  would,  for  our  amusement,  often 
throw  herself  down  at  length  in  the  grass,  and  imitate  the  motions  of 
a  snake  so  exceedingly  like  a  snake,  that  it  sometimes  gave  one  very 
unpleasant  feelings  to  look  at  her ;  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ways 
she  exhibited  the  most  wonderful  suppleness,  nimbleness,  and  agUity, 
that  I  ever  beheld  in  a  human  body.  Her  mind  seemed  to  be  as.activ6 
and  vigorous  as  her  body.  Her  powers  of  mental  apprehension  and 
retention,  and  facetiousness  and  wit,  were  a  continual  source  of  sur- 
prise and  amusement  to  us.  On  coming  into  my  family  she  began 
gradually  to  accustom  herself  to  ficsh-meat,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  months  she  became  very  fond  of  It,  and  ate  it  very  freely. 
And  to  our  astonishment — for  we  could  not  then  account  for  the  change 
— in  less  than  six  months,  all  her  remarkable  suppleness,  activity, 
and  agility  were  gone,  and  she  had  become  exceedingly  sluggish, 
heavy,  and  stupid.  We  could  not  get  her  up  in  the  morning  until 
breakftwt-time,  without  special  and  direct  means ;  all  her  movements 
became  slow,  heavy,  and  sluggish,  indicating  great  indolence;  and 
her  mind  became  as  stupid  and  inactive  as  her  body :  and  such  she 
has  ever  remained  since,  being  now  fifteen  years  old.* 

994.  '  I  took  a  boy  from  the  Alms  House,  in  the  year  1827,'  says 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Burling,  of  Westchester  county,  New  York.  *  He  was 
then  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  had  always  before  this  subsisted  entirely 
on  vegetable  food.  When  he  first  came  to  my  house  he  was  very 
remarkably  supple  and  nimble,  and  would  throw  a  somerset  backwards 
two  or  three  times  in  succession  with  great  ease.  I  had  a  notion  that 
he  would  be  good  for  nothing  to  work  unless  he  ate  fiesh,  and  so  I 
encouraged  and  urged  him  to  do  so.  He  soon  became  fond  of  flesh, 
and  ate  it  freely,  and  in  less  than  six  weeks  he  became  so  clumsy,  that 
whenever  he  attempted  to  throw  a  somerset  he  fell  like  a  log.' 

995.  The  interesting  young  natives  of  Pitcairn's  Island  exhibited  the 
same  qualities  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.    '  A  young  girl,'  says 
Captain  Pipon,  *  accompanied  us  to  the  boat,  carrying  on  her  shoulders 
as  a  present,  a  large  basket  of  yams,  over  such  load^^  «)iv!l  ^ctr^  ^of^ 
precipices,  as  were  h&rdly  passable  by  any  cte«b\>\Lt^'&  ^i^ft'^^*  ^^^^^ 
£nd  over  which  we  could  scarcely  scramble  wVtYk.  XYxe  \i*^^  o!^  Q\a.VvQ^^<> 

*  This  statement  wa»  made  in  1834.    Mr.  PsOae  \iaa  «inoft  ^«6«eaa^ft- 
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Tet  with  ihig  load  on  her  shoalders,  she  skipped  from  rock  to  rock  llks 
a  young  roe.'  Capt.  Beechey  toBlifies  to  the  same  supplenesB  and  agility 
in  all  the  yoaih  of  the  island  (982). 

996.  The  Oreek  peasantry  and  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples,  who  subsist 
on  the  simplest  and  plainest  vegetable  diet,  are  distinguished  for  thdr 
suppleness,  activity,  and  grace  (1042). 

997.  '  I  returned  from  Greece  ^th  Captain  Floyd  in  the  ship  Factor,' 
says  the  venerable  Judge  Woodraff,  of  Connecticut ,  who  went  out  as 
the  agent  of  the  New  York  Committee  for  the  relief  of  the  Gredra. 
There  came  over  with  us  to  New  York,  as  one  of  the  ship's  crew,  a 
Greek  youth,  a  native  of  Thessaly,  whom  we  called  John.  He  was 
nineteen  years  old.  He  had  from  his  childhood  been  driven  about 
among  the  Turks,  almost  in  the  condition  of  a  dumb  beast,  and  subsist- 
ed on  the  plainest,  simplest,  and  coarsest  vegetable  food,  mostly  in  a 
natural  state,  and  chiefly  fruit.  His  nimbleness  and  agility  far  exceeded 
any  thing  that  I  ever  before  saw  in  a  human  being.  Without  exagger- 
ation I  can  truly  say,  that  he  would  run  up  and  down  the  shrouds,  and 
out  on  the  yards,  and  lump  about  on  the  rigging,  with  all  the  nimbleness 
and  rapidity  of  a  squirrel.  Indeed,  his  exploits  of  nimbleness  vipfai 
the  rig^ng  often  filled  me  with  amazement,  which  was  sometimes 
mingled  with  fear  for  his  safety.' 

998.  The  wild  men  found  at  diflferent  times  in  the  forests  of  Europe, 
and  who  in  their  rude  state  subsisted  entirely  on  fruits  and  vegetables, 
have  all  been  remarkable  for  their  natural  suppleness  and  activi^. 
The  wild  girl  that  was  found  in  the  forest,  would  run  up  trees  and  leap 
from  branch  to  branch  and  from  tree  to  tree,  with  the  nimbleness  of  a 
squirrel ;  but  she  lost  all  this  remarkable  suppleness  and  activity  wliuen 
she  became  accustomed  to  eat  flesh. 

999.  Benjamin  Howland,  Esq.,  of  East  Greenwich,  B.  I.,  was  quite 
a  feeble  and  infirm  man  at  forty  years  of  age.  He  abandonad  the  use 
of  flesh-meat,  and  took  to  a  plain,  simple,  and  unstimulating  v^;etable 
diet.  He  soon  became  a  healthy  and  remarkably  active  man ;  and  now 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two,*  he  has  more  suppleness  and  agility  than 
most  men  at  fifty.  *  Few  young  men,  indeed,  walk  with  so  quick  and 
elastic  a  step  as  he  does.  When  crossing  the  fields,  if  a  fence  comes  ui 
bis  way,  instead  of  pulling  it  down  or  crawling  clumsily  over  i^  be 
places  one  hand  on  the  top  of  it,  and  springs  over  it  like  an  active  youth.' 
Tbe  same  experiment  has  produced  the  same  result  in  Thomas  Shillitoe, 
of  EogIand,t  and  a  great  number  of  others  in  that  country  and  in 
America,  whom  I  might  mention,  but  it  is  unnecassary. 

1000.  If  we  make  general  comparisons  between  flesh-eating  and 
vegetable-eating  tribes  or  nations,  the  difference  is  very  striking,  and 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  remark  by  travellers.  Those  portions  of  the 
human  family  which  subsist  mostly  on  flesh-meat,  have  always  been 
noted  for  their  sluggishness,  their  indisposition  to  action,  and  their 
indocility,  as  well  as  their  savage  rudeness ;  while  all  those  portions 
of  tbe  human  family  which  subsist  on  vegetable  food,  excepting  such 

aa  are  besotted  by  the  habitual  and  excessive  use  of  opium,  tobacco, 
mlcobolic  liquor,  and  other  \ntox\ca\.\ii%  %\jL\i?Xwitft^  ^^\%  have  always 
■wen  noted  for  their  cheerfulneaa,  v\vm\.^,  wi\:vj\V3,  \j,t^^>^\i^88»^5bA, 

t  iCr.  Shillitoe  has  also  deceased  suaco  tVi«i  w».  x<«» 
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nrbamij.  The  natives  of  Hindostan  and  Java,  when  temperate  and 
regular  in  their  habits,  are  remarkable  for  their  sappleness,  dexterity, 
agilitj,  and  gracefulness  of  movement  (1026). 

1001.  In  regard  to  this  topic  of  investigation,  however,  as  well  as  to 
the  preceding  one  (985),  it  mast  be  remembered  that  there  are  many 
circamstances  and  modifyng  causes  to  be  kept  in  view.  If  an  indivi* 
daal  subsists  mostly  on  flesh,  drinks  only  water,  sleeps  on  a  hard  bed. 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  the  open  air,  has  considerable  active  exercise, 
and  is  always  strictly  temperate  in  the  quantity  of  his  food,  he  will  be 
far  more  supple  and  active  than  one  who  lives  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
civic  life  on  vegetable  food,  and  eats  freely.  However  correct  and  pure 
our  diet  may  be  in  quality,  if  we  run  to  excess  in  quantity,  we  are  pro- 
portionately less  supple  and  active  than  we  should  be  if  we  never  ex- 
ceeded the  real  wants  of  the  vital  economy.  I  once  knew  a  vegetable- 
eater  who  was  an  expert  gymnast ;  he  indulged  in  over-eating  fbr  about 
one  week,  and  became  so  clumsy  and  lost  so  much  muscuhir  power, 
that  he  could  not  go  through  his  ordinary  feats.  He  then  fasted  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  without  breaking  his  fast  went  to  his  gymnasium  and 
performed  all  his  feats  with  the  greatest  ease  and  agility. 

1002.  It  is  true  also  that  some  individuals,  by  constantly  practising 
certain  feats,  learn  to  exhibit  extraordinary  suppleness  and  agility  in 
their  particular  educated  modes  of  action,  though  they  may  live  on  a 
mixed  diet.  Nevertheless,  it  is  most  indubitably  true,  that,  all  things 
else  being  equal,  the  pure  vegetable-eater  is  naturally  and  spontane- 
ously more  supple,  elastic,  nimble,  active,  and  graceful,  than  the  flesh- 
eater,  or  those  who  subsist  on  a  mixed  diet,  and  he  will  retain  these 
qualities  to  a  much  later  period  in  life. 

1008.  Among  the  hundreds  of  individuals  in  the  United  States  who 
have,  within  five  or  six  years  past,  adopted  a  vegetable  diet  in  every 
case  where  temperance  in  quantity  and  general  propriety  of  habits  have 
been  regularly  and  consistently  observed,  there  lias  been  experienced  a 
very  considerable  increase  of  activity,  suppleness,  and  vivacity,  and  in 
numerous  instances  this  increase  has  been  remarkably  great.  Many  a 
man  who  had  begun  to  feel  what  he  considered  the  stifiness  and  rigi(£ty 
of  old  age  coming  upon  him,  has  in  a  few  months  after  adopting  a  pure 
vegetable  diet,  found,  with  delight,  that  much  of  his  youthful  suppleness 
and  activity  were  restored  to  him  ;  and  he  has  been  able  to  cast  aside 
his  staff,  and  to  forego  nis  stiff  and  tardy  gait,  R,nd  resume  the  easy  and 
elastic  step  of  early  life,  and  even  to  run  and  leap  like  a  youth« 

STRENGTH,  OB  MUSCULAB  POWEB. 

1004.  In  regard  to  bodily  strength,  or  power  of  voluntary  action,  two 
classes  of  principles  are  to  be  considered  :  viz.,  the  mechanical  and  the 
physiological.  The  mechanical  construction  of  the  body,  with  reference 
to  the  power  of  voluntary  action,  varies  greatly  in  different  animals; 
Thus  in  the  lion,  the  remarkable  power  of  voluntary  action  in  the  fore 
limbs  does  not  depend  on  any  extraordinary  endowment  of  the  muscles 
of  that  animal,  but  on  the  peculiar  mechanical  conftUucXXniicA.  >^<b  \«s\&.k 
by  virtue  of  which  the  same  contractile  power  in  tV^^  tmia^^a  ^ksaWa  ^ 
much  greater  mechanica.]  force.     Human  bodies  dVSet  <iiOTL"Kv^^'tvJcX^  \sc 
this  respect.    Some  individualg  have  such  a  mecViamteX  <ioTi!feX.t\xOCvs^«* 
Oie  body  as  gives  them  truly  astonishing  strengtYi  ot  ^QVi^t  Q?i,^o\>Kfi»«" 
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Action,  while  at  the  same  time  their  muscles  really  posses  no  more  power 
of  yitflJ  contractility,  in  a  given  Yolome,  than  those  of  individaals  of 
mnch  less  bodily  strength.  Indlyidoal  instances  of  great  strength, 
therefore,  are  not  always  to  be  considered  as  accurate  exemplificatHms 
of  physiological  principles. 

1005.  Tbe  object  of  our  present  inquiry  (874)  demands  that  <rai 
evidence  should  be  purely  physioloi^cal,  and  therefore  it  is  only  to  iht 
pure  physiological  elements  of  voluntary  power  that  our  attention  a: 
present  is  to  be  directed.  These  elements,  as  we  have  seen  (191),  art 
the  vital  susceptibility  and  contractility  of  the  muscles  (172),  andths 
nervous  stimulus  of  motion  (198) .  All  these  are  purely  vited  propertiei 
or  powers,  depending  on  the  vital  constitution  and  condition  of  tke 
tissues  to  which  they  belong  (914),  and  consequently,  are  necessarily 
affected  by  every  thing  that  affects  the  physiological  character  aid 
conditions  of  those  tissues. 

1006.  The  grand,  primary,  physiological  elementof  voluntary  power 
of  action,  is  the  vital  contractility  of  the  muscular  tissue ;  and  the 
amount  or  degree  of  contractile  power  in  any  musc^  always  depends 
on  the  perfectnesB  of  its  vital  constitution  (142),  tbe  healthiness  of  its 
structure  and  condition,  its  compactness,  and  its  volume.  There  are 
certain  kinds  of  diet  and  modes  of  living  which,  so  long  as  the  vital 
economy  can  sustain  their  forcing  and  oppressing  influence,  inoretse 
the  general  function  of  nutrition  considerably  beyond  the  real  wants 
of  the  economy  (499^,  and  stuff  out  the  skin  and  round  out  the  limbs, 
and  seem  very  much  to  increase  the  real  muscular  fibre,  when  in  fact 
the  true  healthy  muscular  structure  is  very  little  increased,  but,  instead 
of  it,  a  large  quantity  of  adipose  (498)  or  oily  matter  is  deposited  in 
the  delicate  cellular  tissue  which  surrounds  every  muscle,  envelops 
every  muscular  fascicle,  and  sheathes  every  muscular  fibre  (170) ;  and 
thus  the  limbs  and  trunk,  and  particularly  where  the  muscles  are  more 
collected  into  masses,  are  filled  out,  and  become  very  plump,  and  have 
the  appearance  of  a  very  great  augmentation  of  the  real  muscular  sub- 
stance. Bat  such  an  increase  of  volume  in  the  trunk  and  limbs  is  so 
far  firom  increasing  the  muscular  power,  that  it  always  and  necessarily 
diminishes  it.  It  is  only  the  development  of  pure,  compact,  healthy 
muscle,  that  increases  the  power  of  voluntary  action  and  continued 
eflbrt  in  the  human  body. 

1007.  The  second  grand  physiological  element  of  voluntary  power 
of  action  is  the  organic  sensibility  or  susceptibility  of  the  muscular 
tissue  to  its  appropriate  stimulus  of  motion,  by  which  it  is  excited  to 
contract.  This  property  of  the  musfcnlar  tissue,  like  its  contractility, 
depends,  as  we  have  seen  (193),  on  its  own  vital  constitution,  or  on 
what  may  properly  be  called  the  intUmt  vitality  of  the  tissue ;  and  this 
instant  vitality  is  sustained  by  the  constant  supply  of  arterial  blood 
(192).  By  every  action  of  the  stimulus  of  motion  on  the  muscles,  the 
vital  susceptibility  of  the  muscle  to  the  action  of  the  stimulus  is  in 
Bome  measore  exhausted,  and  by  every  contraction  of  the  muscles 
tinder  tbe  action  of  the  siimuVuft,  the  vital  contractility  is  in  some 

meaaare  exhausted  (192);  so  t\xa\.,  Vi  VXiea^Yt^s^^^^^^^^^iiotoon- 
*oiiF  ropJenlBlred,  the  suaceptVUWV.^  o^  VXi^Si  mxv»«2ifcXj  SJwi.  ^m5J««8b.^ 

^raxbiwiaUd.    Hence,  UtVieW^^«^     wVfctY^>^^\^  «^^^1 
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tut  off  from  tbe  mnflcle,  its  snBceptibility  to  the  action  of  its  natural 
«nd  aj^ropriate  stimulnB  is  soon  so  much  exhausted  that  contrac- 
tioa  cettses ;  but  if  galvanic  stimolas  be  brought  to  act  on  the  muscle, 
it  again  contracts  for  a  few  times,  till  its  susceptibility  to  the  action 
of  this  stimulus  is  exhausted,  and  it  again  ceases  to  act  in  the  utter 
exhaustion  of  all  its  physiological  powers.  But  when  the  supplies  of 
pure  healthy  arterial  blood  are  constant,  and  the  stimulus  of  motion 
Wealthy  and  appropriate)  and  its  action  not  excessive,  the  replenish- 
ment of  the  vital  properties  of  the  muscle  keep  pace  with  the  expendi- 
ture, or  nearly  so  (976).  In  a  perfectly  healthy  state  and  action  of 
the  organs  of  voluntary  motion  (377),  this  equilibrium  is  perfieot.  In 
the  organs  of  voluntajT*  motion  the  expenditure  somewhat  exceeds 
(he  replenishment  during  their  action,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  rest 
to  these  last  organs. 

1008.  The  third  grand  physiologieal  element  of  voluntary  power  of 
action  is  the  nervous  stimulus  of  motion.  This  stimulus,  as  we  have 
seen  (193),  acts  on  the  vital  susceptibility  of  the  muscle,  and  causes  it 
to  contract.  la  powerful  muscular  effort,  therefore,  great  energy  of 
nervous  stimulus  is  necessary ;  and  hence  men  in  anger,  in  delirium 
or  madness,  in  fever,  and  when  highly  ex(dted  by  intoxicating  substan- 
ces, and  also  when  intensely  stimulated  by  the  passion  of  emulation, 
often  exert  a  muscular  force  which  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  in  an 
nnexeited  state  of  the  system.  But  these  vi<^ent  excitements  and  ac- 
tions are  excessively  exhausting  and  greatly  disturb  the  vital  economy, 
and  are  always  more  or  less  hazardous  to  life.  The  greatest  degree  of 
healthy  and  permanent  strength  requires  the  most  perfect  vital  consti- 
tution and  full  development  of  the  nervous  tissue,  and  a  regular  and 
full  supply  of  healthy  and  energetic  vital  stimulus  of  motion.  The 
vital  properties  and  powers  of  the  nervous  tissue,  like  those  of  the 
muscular,  are  in  some  measure  expended  by  every  vital  action,  and 
replenished  by  the  constant  supplies  of  arterial  blood.  Hence,  if  the 
arterial  blood  be  entirely  cut  off  from  this  tissue,  its  vital  properties 
and  powers  will  soon  be  wholly  exhausted,  and  it  will  no  longw  sup- 
ply the  stimulus  of  motion  to  the  muscles  ;  and  if  the  physiological 
character  aud  condition  of  the  blood  be  affected,  the  physiological 
powers  of  the  nervous  and  other  tissues  of  the  body  will  always  and 
necessarily  be  in  some  measure  correspondingly  affected  (686). 

1009.  We  perceive,  therefore,  that  there  are  the  most  precise  and 
determinate  relations  established  between  the  functions  of  the  arterial 
sysU^m,  and  the  physiological  power  of  voluntary  action  in  the  living 
animal  body.  A  constant  supply  of  fresh  arterial  blood  is  poured  into 
the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues  to  sustain  their  vitality,  and  to  all 
necessary  extent,  replenish  their  exhausted  properties  and  powers,  and 
also  to  nourish  their  substances ;  and  hence,  as  we  have  seen  (393), 
whenever  there  is  an  increased  action  of  the  muscles  of  a  limb  or  any 
other  part,  there  is  an  increased  flow  of  arterial  blood  into  the  tissues 
of  that  part;  and  if  the  action  is  habitual,  and  if  the  duty  of  the  part 
requires  much  muscular  power,  the  unnecessary  adl|^oel^m»J!AA^^^&^^^ 
is  thrown  off  (BOO)^  the  muscle  becomes  comp«rfi\.,  wi^VXi^^v^^  \ssaar- 
cuJar  £bre  ia  coDsiderablj  increased,  and  iW  \\m\i  ox  \«x^i  \5R#i««ft«» 

largely  dereloped,  and  strongly  marked  wUYi  \Mft^  ^ai^i^x^^AW-oj^ 
aJea,  MS  in  the  arm  of  the  blacksmith  and  otYiet  o^  «imS\^wt  ^xo^vy 
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ment.  Ath]  FT«n  in  vtr;  Tat  and  besTj-  people  vbo  walk  ■  great  deal* 
tbe  miiK'lesor  Ihe  Inver  limb)  become  largely  derulnppd,  and  an 
far  more  cumpacl  &ad  nucb  tnu  loaded  witb  sdipoae  matter  than  any 
OLher  pari  of  their  bodien  ;  and  hence,  sacb  people  are  often  very  Beei 
in  the  Tuot-race,  while  tbej  baTe  compantdvely  little  power  for  an; 
olhT  mujcaiar  effort. 

1010.  The  habituKl  exerciM  of  onr  body  or  Km))*,  Ihererore,  in  any 
particular  kind  oF  emplojmeat,  eoablec  at  to  put  forth  more  miuenlar 
power  Id  that  empiofmunt,  or  one  reqniring  tbe  action  of  tbe  sama 
mnscies,  than  in  anj  other.  Hence,  one  individual  may  excel  in  tbe 
muMalar  powers  of  big  arms,  aaolber  in  that  of  Ibe  lower  limbs,  and 
aoolher  in  that  of  somp  olber  part,  according  to  the  natnreof  tbe  regu- 
lar employment  of  each.  All  these  things  mnst  be  taken  into  conri- 
deration,  in  onr  inqniries  concerning  tbe  comparallTe  effects  of  snima! 
and  vegetable  food  in  relation  to  tbe  muscular  power,  or  tbe  pow^ 
cf  voluntary  action  in  Ibe  human  body. 

1011.  Now,  from  what  has  been  swd  (1006).  we  perceive  tbat  in  ords 
to  pnt  forth,  [o  a  single  effort,  very  great  mnscnlar  power,  we  reqnirv 
R   fnll  development  of  compact,  faeallby  muscle,  and  a  fbll  snpplj  of 
bealtby  nervous  stimnlui  of  motion  (1008)  ;  and  in  order  to  snataln 
Jon  ^-continued  effort  or  volnatar;  action  wtlh  the  least  weariness,  wb 
require  such  a  state  of  the  moscnlar  and  nervous  tiKsues.   and  soefa  ■ 
character  and  snpply  of  the  arterial  blood,  as  will  both  effect  aod  sn>- 
laio  tbe  cooiinaed  action  of  the  slimulns  of  motion  and  the  Tigoroua 
contraction  of  tbe  muscles,  with  Ibe  leapt  excess  of  expenditnre  (1007) 
over  tbe  concomilaot  replenishment  of  tbe  vital  properties  of  the  tis- 
sues ;  and  from  every  ascertained  physiological  priociple,  and  evpry 
known  bet  in  relation  to  this  point,  it  Is  entirely  certain  that  a  diet  at 
pare  vegetable  food  and  water  is  more  conducive  to  this  Mate  of  tbinga 
than  flesh-meat,  or  than  a,  icixed  diet  consisting  of  vegetable  atid  ani- 
mftl  food.    Flesh-meat,  as  we  have  seen  (906),  being  moreMimBlating 
tbaii  proper  vegetable  aliment,  in  proportion  to  the  noariahmeDt  «bir£ 
It  BlTbrdi  to  the  ^stem,  lDcre[u>es  the  intennity  of  the  vital  action  (909), 
precipitates  tbe  functions,  renders  tbe  processes  of  assimilation  and 
natrition  leu  complete,  and  the  vital  constitotion  of  the  or^nic  strue- 
tnre  leas  perfect,  atid  incresKee  tbe  expenditure  of  all  the  vital  powoa 
and  ^aste  of  organized  substance  in  all  tbe  viial  actions  of  the  svstem 
(^14)  ;   and  therefore  gives  to  Ibe  muscular  tissue  less  cooatitniional 

po-ver  cf  healthy  and  permanent  susceptibility  and  vigorons  contrvo- 
tUity,  and  to  Ihe  nervotu  tisane  less  consist nlional  power  to  furnish 
the  «iae  and  regular  snuply  ^  lie*'"*'  ""^  energeiic  vital  stimulus  at 
motion ;  and  produ-.—  Wooi '»'»«'>  ^  '«■  »d«Pted  to  replenish  the  vitU 
propcFtlea  of  tbe  i^-aoea  W"^  *"*""*  ''*'"™  Mtions  of  the  orguiB 
J  012.  ri  I-  ,  .  .  B*B.  iWne  Wke  Alexander  Selkirk  on   the 
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!ar  power.     So  also,  a  whole  tribe  like  the  Pampa  Indians  of  Soath 
imerica  (778),  who  subsist  almost  entirely  on  the  lean  flesh  of  mares, 
ure  continually  in  the  open  and  pure  air  of  those  extended  plains,  and 
rom  infancy  to  death  almost  continually  upon  horseback  and  in  motion, 
nay  have  much  more  muscular  power  and  ability  to  endore  fatigue, 
ad  especially  in  that  kind  of  exercise  to  which  they  are  most  accus- 
omed  (1010),  than  multitudes  of  vegetable-eating  Asiatics,  whose 
kbits,  circumstances,  and  condition  in  all  other  respects,  are  exceed- 
iigly  unfavorable  to  bodily  vigor  and.  activity.     Moreover,  it  is  true 
tiat  those  who  subsist  on  a  mixed  diet  of  vegetable  and  animal  food, 
tid  who  systematically  and  severely  train  themselves  for  certain  feats 
(.010),  will  exhibit  much  more  muscular  power  in  those  feats,  than 
^getable-eaters  not  trained  and  not  accustomed  to  muscular  effort. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  general  physiological  law  of  the  human  constitution, 
i.  is  entirely  certain  that,  all  other  things  being  precisely  equal,  he  who 
labitoally  subsists  on  a  diet  of  pure  and  wefi-chosen  vegetable  food 
tnd  pure  water,  will  possess  greater  spontaneous  muscular  power  than 
those  who  subsist  ou  animal  food,  or  on  a  mixed  diet,  and  he  will  still 
farther  excel  them  in  the  ability  to  endure  continued  muscular  effort ; 
or  he  will  be  able  to  perform  more  labor  in  a  given  time  and  to  con- 
tinue hard  labor  a  longer  time,  and  with  less  exhaustion  or  weari- 
ness. 

1018.  When  the  public  games  of  ancient  Greece,  for  the  exercise  of 
muscular  power  and  activity,  in  wrestling,  boxing,  running,  etc.,  were 
first  instituted,  the  athlete,  in  accordance  with  the  common  dietetic 
habits  of  the  people,  were  trained  entirely  on  vegetable  food.  *  Those 
who  were  destined  to  this  profession,*  says  Rollin,  *  frequented  from 
their  most  tender  age  the  Gymnasia  or  Falesti-ae,  which  were  a  kind  of 
academies  maintained  for  that  purpose  at  the  public  expense.  In  these 
places,  such  were  under  the  direction  of  different  masters,  who  employed 
the  noost  effectual  methods  to  iuure  their  bodies  for  the  fatigues  of  the 
public  games  and  to  form  them  for  the  combats.  The  regimen  they 
were  under  was  very  hard  and  severe.  At  first  they  h^  no  other 
Donrishment  but  dried  figs,  nuts,  the  recent  curd  of  milk,  or  new  cheese 
and  boiled  grain,  or  a  coarse  kind  of  brt»d  called  maza.  They  were 
absolutely  forbidden  to  use  wine,  and  required  to  observe  the  strictest 
continence.*  Every  measure  was  taken  to  keep  the  vital  powers  in  the 
most  healthy  and  vigorous  state,  and  to  develop  the  most  compact  and 
powerful  muscles.  As  the  time  of  their  public  performances  drew  near, 
they  were  trained  with  increased  care  and  industry,  and  were  rubbed 
and  exercised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  consolidate,  increase,  and 
strengthen  the  muscles  in  the  greatest  possible  degree.  In  later  times, 
after  animal  food  had  begun  to  be  common  among  the  people,  and 
flesh-meat  was  found  to  be  more  stimulating,  and  to  render  their  pugi- 
lists and  glsdiators  more  ferocious,  a  portion  of  flesh  was  introduced 
Into  the  diet  of  the  athlete.  But,  according  to  the  testimony  of  early 
Greek  writers,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  free  use  of  this  kind  of  aliment 
made  them  *  the  most  sluggish  and  stupid  of  meu  V  all\.d\.^<^T^^'c^'^^^\^^^R)^ 
who  bad  the  training  of  the  athietae  withheld  ^eaYi  Tn«aX  Vcwa.  >2ftRjoa. 
entirely,  till  a  sbovt  time  before  their  public  "petfotm«kXW3fe>  wA  >i^«^\^ 
wiM  introduced  in  very  small  quantities  ai  firat,  aud  kwA\i^\\^  \\ivi\«a»«5«^- 
Yet  with  all  this  care,  tlie  jstupelying  effect  ot  t\ic  t^«^-m^i»^  ^^ 
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maDifest,  and  especially  oa  the  mental  powers,  that  the  stnpiditf  d 
the  athletse  became  proverbial. 

1014.  All  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  done  to  prepare  them  foi 
exiraordinary  efforts  of  very  short  duration,  and  not  for  the  ordinarj 
and  continued  efforts  or  exercise  required  in  the  common  concerns  and 
employments  of  life.    Tet  even  for  sach  purposes,  it  is  very  certaii 
that  the  muscular  power  of  the  ancient  athletsB  was  not  increased  b^ 
the  addition  of  flesh-meat  to  their  originally  simple  vegetable  ani 
water  diet.     It  is  remarlcable  that  those  who  are  accustomed  to  tb 
stimulus  of  flesh-meat,  should  so  pertinaciously  contend  that  it  1 
necessary  to  produce  the  greatest  muscular  power,  when  it  is  wet 
known  that,  so  far  as  the  pure  physiological  elements  of  the  powc 
of   voluntary  action   are  considered,  vegetable-eating   animaui  as 
stronger  and    are  capable  of  gpreater  endurance   than   camivoroa 
animals.    The  lion,  it  is  true,  is  called  *  the  king  of  beasts/  *the  kinj 
of  the  forest,'  etc. ;  but  neither  his  strength  nor  his  courage  entitles  bin 
to  this  distinction.     In  pure  muscular  power  the  rhinoceros  ondoubt* 
ediy  exceeds  all  animals  now  known  on  earth,  and  this  animal  subsists 
on  the  lowest  order  of  vegetable  food,  eating  the  twigs,  branches,  aod 
limbs  of  trees,  and  even  shivering  their  trunks  in  bis  terrible  power» 
and  consuming  them  like  grass.    This  animal  is  not  more  than  half  tbe 
size  of  an  elephant,  and  yet  a  whole  drove  of  elephants  will  fly  with 
terror  fh>m  the  presence  of  a  single  rhinoeeros,  and  every  other  beast 
shuns  him  with  fear. 

1015.  It  may,  therefore,  be  laid  down  as  a  general  law  in  relation 
to  the  human  constitution,  that  that  food  which  is  adapted  to  the  ana- 
tomical structure  and  physiological  powers  and  wants  of  our  bodies^ 
and  which,  from  its  own  nature,  is  longest  in  passing  healthfully 
through  the  processes  of  assimilation  and  nutrition,  and  which,  while 
it  affords  a  proper  quantity  of  nourishment,  causes  the  smallest  degree 
of  exhaustion  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  tissues  and  waste  of  oiga- 
nized  substance,  will  sustfdn  a  man  longest  in  labor,  or  in  continued 
voluntary  action.  And  we  have  seen  (911),  that  in  all  these  respects, 
a  well  chosen  diet  of  pure  vegetable  food  and  pure  water,  is  better  thai 
animal  food,  and  better  than  a  mixed  diet. 

1016.  We  have  seen  that  (769),  according  to  all  ancient  history  and 
tradition,  the  primitive  generations  of  our  race  subisted  entirely  oa 
vegetable  food,  and  generally  in  its  simplest,  plainest,  and  most  natural 
state,  and  that  they  possessed  far  more  bodily  strength  and  ability  to 
endure  protracted  labor  than  any  of  their  more  modern  deseendants. 
The  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  writings  of  the  mott 
ancient  histwians,  poets,  and  philosophers,  concerning  the  bodily 
strength  and  achievements  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  are 
rendered  incredible  to  us  by  a  comparison  with  what  we  know  to  be 
true  of  the  present  generations  of  mankind. 

1017.  To  say  nothing  of  the  mighty  warriors  of  still  earlier  timea, 
the  Jewish  army  in  their  conquest  of  the  Promised  Laud,  subsisted 
wholly  on  vegetable  food  of  the  simplest  kind  (894),  performed  such 

wonders,  that  tbe  astonished  iia.t\oii%  ^\iom  VXi^i  ^\^^^\^>m3C>ss«^ 
them  to  be  endowed  with  BupematxiTaXpo^w.  Cr5\\»^^\i^\^ve«^^5%s*». 
-Taa  obscure,  rude  colony,  io  on^  oi  ^^^^^^^^^^'^'^:^^J^ 
kiid  emiiires  that  the  worU  %^«t  %OT,-^>wi^e«d^^m'3^^  ^^^  « 
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traordinary  marches,  fought  more  battles,  won  more  extraordinary 
victories,  and  exhibited  more  personal  prowess  and  bodily  power  of 
effort  and  endurance,  than  almost  any  other  general  that  ever  lived, — 
subsisted  from  childhood  on  the  simplest  and  plainest  diet  of  vegetable 
food  and  water ;  and  his  Persian  soldiers  who  went  with  him  through 
all  his  career  of  conquest,  and  shared  with  him  all  his  hardships, 
toils,  and  dangers,  and  on  whom  he  alway8  placed  his  main  dependance 
in  battle,  and  with  whom  he  was  able  to  march  thousands  of  miles  in 
an  incredibly  short  time,  and  conquer  armies  of  double  the  nomber  of 
his  own,  were,  like  himself,  trained  from  childhood  on  bread,  cresses, 
and  water,  and  strictly  adhered  to  the  same  simplicity  of  vegetable 
diet  throughout  the  whole  of  their  heroic  conrse,  without  rdaxing 
from  the  stern  severity  of  their  abstemiousness,  even  in  the  hour  of 
victory,  when  the  luxuries  of  captured  cities  lay  in  profusion  aronnd 
them.  In  the  most  heroic  days  of  the  Grecian  army,  their  food  was 
the  plain  and  simple  produce  of  the  soil.  The  immortal  Spartans  of 
ThermopylfB  were  from  infancy  nourished  by  the  plainest  and  coarsest 
vegetable  aliment,  and  the  Roman  army  in  the  period  of  their  greatest 
valor  and  most  gigantic  achievements  subsisted  on  plain  and  coarse 
vegetable  food.  The  same  is  true  of  all  those  ancient  armies  whose 
success  depended  more  on  bodily  strength  and  personal  prowess,  in 
wielding  war^clubs,  and  in  grappling  man  with  man  in  the  fierce  exer- 
cise of  muscular  power,  and  dashing  each  other  furiously  to  the  earth, 
mangled  and  crushed  and  killed,  than  in  any  of  the  nicer  tactics  and 
refinements  in  the  art  of  war. 

1018.  It  is  said  that  after  the  Romans  became  a  flesh-eating  people, 
the  Boman  army  was  equally  heroic  and  victorious ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  whatever  were  the  practicesof  the  wealthy  and  luxu- 
rious Boman  citizen,  flesh-meat  entered  but  very  sparingly  into  the 
diet  of  the  Roman  soldier  till  after  the  days  of  Roman  valor  had  begun 
to  pass  away ;  and  with  equal  pace,  as  the  army  became  less  simple  and 
less  temperate  in  their  diet,  they  became  less  brave  and  less  successful 
in  arms.  And  it  should  be  remembered  also,  that  after  the  Romans 
bad  become  a  flesh-eating  people,  the  success  of  the  Roman  army  ^d 
not,  as  at  first,  depend  on  the  bodily  strength  and  personal  prowess  of 
individual  soldiers,  but  on  the  aggregate  power  of  well  disciplined 
legions,  and  on  their  skill  in  systematic  war.  So  far  as  bodily  strength 
and  ability  to  endure  continued  voluntary  action  are  considered,  the 
Roman  soldier  was  far  the  most  powerful  and  heroic  in  Rome's  earliest 
days,  when  he  subsisted  on  his  simple  vegetable  food. 

1019.  The  same  important  principles  are  demonstrated  by  the  fiftcts 
of  modern  times.  *  Very  few  nations  in  the  world,*  says  a  sagacious 
historian,  *  produce  better  soldiers  than  the  Russians.  They  will 
endure  the  greatest  fatigues  and  sufferings  with  patience  and  calm- 
ness ;'  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Russian  soldiers  are  from  child- 
hood nourished  by  simple  and  coarse  vegetable  food.  It  is  well  known 
also,  that  among  the  bravest  and  most  hardy  and  enduring  soldiers  that 
composed  the  army  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  his  woivdoitlMV  ^wc^at  ^S. 
carnage  and  conquest,  were  those  who  had  all  tbeit  \V^^  «v)^»&\s\.^  ^'^ 
a  coarse  vegetable  diet,    *  The  Polish  and  Hunganaii  ^pcaa»»X»  \\iws^ 

the  Carpathian  mountains,*  aays  a  young  Polish  noVAemwi^ ''  m^  «atfi^% 
be  moat  active  and  powerful  men  in  the  woriai;  the^  V\^^  «2«ev.q«^.  ^^-^ 
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tirely  on  oatmeal  bread  and  potatoes.  The  Polish  soldiers  under 
Bonaparte,*  continues  he,  *  would  march  forty  miles  in  a  day,  and  fight 
a  pitched  battle,  and  the  next  morning  be  fresh  and  vigorous  for  further 
duties.' 

1020.  In  1823,  General  Valdez  (a  Peruvian  general)  marched  to 
Lima  with  an  army  of  native  Indians,  expecting  to  find  General  Santt 
Cruz  with  the  patriot  army  there ;  but  learning  that  the  enemy  wen 
advancing  at  a  considerable  distance.  General  Yaldez  resolved  or 
meeting  them  as  soon  as  possible  by  forced  marches.    Usually  alaige 
number  of  women,  the  wives  of  the  soldiers,  and  sometimes  their  chu- 
dren  accompany  the  army ;  and  when  the  army  moves  from  one  plaee 
to  another,  notice  is  given  each  morning  where  they  will  quarter  at 
night ;  and  then  the  women  immediately  start  away  ^with  their  childrea 
and  baggage  if  any),  and  when  the  army  arrives  at  its  quarters  for  the 
night,  the  women  are  always  found  upon  the  spot,  and  the  snppor  pre- 
pared for  the  soldiers.    But  on  this  occasion.  General  Yaldez  wishing 
to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise,  selected  between  two  or  three  thonsm 
men,  ordered  them  to  leave  their  women  and  all  unnecessary  bagg^ 
behind,  and  every  man  to  fill  his  pockets  with  parched  corn  for  his  food. 
Thus  prepared,  he  appointed,  each  morning,  the  place  of  meeting  and 
stopping  for  the  night,  and  then  left  every  man  to  take  his  own  way  is 
be  pleased.    In  this  manner.  General  Yaldez  led  his  army  from  near 
Lima  to  the  southward  of  Arequi  pa,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fif^y 
leagues,  or  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  eleven  days,  or  m(»re  than 
sixty-eight  miles  a-day,  for  eleven  days  in  succession  ;  and  at  the  close 
of  this  forced  march,  met  and  routed  the  patriot  army  of  between  three 
and  four  thousand  men.    *  These  Peruvians,'  says  a  highly  intelligent 
gentleman  who  has  spent  twenty  years  among  them,  *  are  a  more  hfu^y 
race,  and  will  endure  more  fatigue  and  privation,  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world.    They  subsist  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  and  being 
very  improvident,  their  diet  is  generally  coarse  and  scanty.     Parched 
corn  is  their  principal,  and  generally  their  exclusive,  article  of  food 
when  engaged  in  any  particular  enterprise  or  effort  which  requires 
great  activity  and  power  of  body ;  at  other  times  they  subsist  on  snch 
of  the  various  products  of  their  climate  as  they  happen  to  have  at  hand. 
In  travelling,  and  in  many  other  respects,  the  women  are  quite  equal 
to  the  men  in  muscular  power  and  agility.' 

1021.  The  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  and  of  India  generally,  are  con- 
stantly named  by  the  advocates  for  flesh-eating,  as  a  proof  that  those 
who  subsist  wholly  on  vegetable  food  are  inactive,  effeminate,  and 
feeble,  and  totally  destitute  of  energy  and  enterprise.    But  such  ob- 
jectors ought  to  be  too  well  acquainted  with  the  history,  condition,  and 
circumstances  of  these  people,  to  attribute  these  effects  to  their  vegeta- 
ble food.     They  ought  to  know  that  for  thousands  of  years  their 
political,  civil,  social,  and  religious  institutions,  and  usages,  have  been 
such  as  are  calculated  to  crush,  or  rather  to  preclude,  all  enterprise,  to 
Babdae  all  energy,  and  to  make  the  people  indolent  and  inactive.    In- 
deed with  the  exception  of  thevr  ve^<&\.a.bVe  food.,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive    . 
of  a  complication  of  circumatMicea  mi^  c,o\BWv\i^NXsyB.  q1  t-wiisfta  more 
omnipotent  to  suppress  and anniUUV^  tt.\\\\ift \^^>i\^j  j\x.^\i\i\.'?a. ^\ xs^^> 
^Aan  have  surrounded  and  acted  ou  t}^^^^^^^}^  l^^ttNr^.^^^^ 
^entj^&ye  hundred  years,    lu  lYx^^t^^.^^^-^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^R^2«v^^R 
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call  into  action  the  better  energies  of  human  nature ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  they  haye  every  thing  to  suppress  and  paralyze  those  energies. 
They  have  nothing  to  awaken  the  flame  of  political  ambition — nothing 
to  beget  a  desire  for  civil  elevation — nothing  to  develop  the  character 
of  the  statesman  nor  the  intellect  of  the  philosopher  or  the  scholar. 
The  love  of  gain  and  the  desire  of  wealth  and  the  social  distinctions  of 
life,  which  are  among  the  most  powerful  elements  of  activity,  and  are 
most  efficient  in  awakening  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  in  developing 
the  physical  and  intellectual  resources  of  man,  are  in  India  all  smothered 
and  subdued;  and  there  is  nothing  to  induce  the  degraded  native  to 
attempt  to  individualize  himself  f^om  the  stagnant  mass  of  human 
population,  unless  it  be  to  become  distinguished  in  a  religion  which 
only  sinks  him  deeper  in  degradation.  If  by  any  means  the  people  can 
obtain  sufficient  alimentary  subtances  of  any  kind  to  keep  them  alive, 
it  is  nearly  all  they  are  permitted  to  possess.  Every  thing  beyond  thift 
is  sure  to  invite  oppression,  extortion,  and  outrage.  If  they  cultivate 
the  soil,  or  plant  fruit-trees  for  the  purpose  of  providing  sustenance  for 
themselves  and  families,  the  hand  of  extortion  comes  in,  and  leaves 
them  nearly  as  destitute  as  the  indolent  beggar.  If  they  are  known  by 
any  management  to  have  laid  up  a  little  money,  it  is  by  some  iniquitoua 
means  extorted  from  them.  The  natural  consequence  is  that  all  indivi* 
dual  enterprise  is  crushed ;  and  the  people  have  no  heart  to  labor  when 
they  know  they  shall  not  eojoy  the  fruits  of  it.  But  still,  they  are 
hnmau  beings — they  are  intellectual  and  mor^  animals,  and  as  such 
they  possess  the  constitutional  iostincts  of  their  nature,  which  prompt 
them  to  seek  enjoyment.  Their  intellectual  and  moral  resources  are 
cut  off,  and  they  sink  down  into  an  animal  existence,  and  seek  to  keep 
alive  their  consciousness,  and  to  procure  what  enjoyment  they  can,  in 
the  exercise  and  indulgence  of  their  animal  sensibilities  and  appetites. 
From  early  infancy  they  become  accustomed  to  narcotic  aud  other  ex- 
citing and  intoxicating  substances  (870),  and  through  life  indulge 
excessively  in  almost  every  species  of  stimulation.  They  marry  at 
twelve,  and  even  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  are  only  bounded  in  their 
licentiousness  by  the  want  of  physiological  ability  to  go  farther. 
Though  they  profess  to  subsist  on  vegetable  food,  yet  from  their  po- 
verty and  improvidence  and  depravity,  their  diet,  and  especially  among 
the  lower  classes,  is  generally  of  the  most  meagre  and  miserable  Kind, 
and  they  eagerly  consume  whatever  alimentary  substance  they  are 
able  to  obtain,  whether  ii  be  vegetable  or  animal ;  and  thousands  of 
them  devour  both  vegetable  and  animal  substances  of  the  most  crude 
and  filthy  and  unwholesome  quality.  But  this  food  they  almost  uni- 
versally, from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  and  in  all  conditions  of  life, 
season  very  highly  with  their  favorite  curry  powder— a  composition 
made  of  cayenne  pepper,  black  pepper,  ginger,  mustard,  and  several 
other  ingredients  of  a  very  heating  and  irritating  character,  calculated 
to  produce  the  worst  disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  conse- 
quently to  reduce  the  vital  energies  of  the  nerves  of  organic  life,  and 
impair  all  the  functions  of  the  system.  Besides  these  sUmwl^wV.^  vi'v\.\sk 
their  food,  almost  everj  man,  woman,  and  cliiWd,  \i«k\i\\.\jL»XV3  ^"^^  viVw^iXjL 
to  a  very  great  excess,  chew  a  cud  composed  oi  opVvkm,  Os^^tfwws^^^ 
f me  and  betel  nat,  wrapped  up  in  a  sera  leaf  ot  ^exN  Wit\ei  wi^i.^xxxi^'SiiJw 
lamies.     Tobacco,  one  of  the  worst  of  narcotVca^  yj>[XQ^<i  ^^^^\a.  ^^ 
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exceedingly  pernicious  on  the  powers  and  functions  of  organic  life,  is  ii 
almost  universal,  and  generally  excessive  use  among  them;  aiult 
great  portion  of  the  natives  make  a  free  use  of  arrack — a  very  intoxicat- 
ing, fiery,  and  destructive  alcoholic  liquor.  Lieutenant  ColonelJames 
T^d,  than  whom  no  better  authority  can  be  given,  in  his  Annals  and 
.  Antiquities  of  Bajast*han,  or  the  central  and  western  Rajpoot  states 
of  India,  says  that  'to  Baber,  the  founder  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  Intii 
is  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  its  melons  and  grapes,  and  to  Us 

SEindson  for  tobacco ;  but  for  the  introduction  of  opium,  we  have  ao 
te,  and  it  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  poems  of  Chund.  This  per- 
nicious drug  has  robbed  the  Rajpoot' of  half  his  virtues,  and  while  it 
obscures  these,  it  heightens  his  vices,  giving  to  his  natural  bravoy  t 
character  of  insane  ferocity,  and  to  the  countenance,  which  othennN  : 
beamed  with  intelligence,  an  air  of  imbecility.  Lik^  all  other  stimn-  | 
lants,  its  effects  are  magical  for  a  time,  but  the  reaction  is  not  ksB 
certain;  and  the  faded  form  or  amorphus  bnlk  too  often  attests  the 
debilitating  influence  of  a  drug  which  alike  debases  mind  and  bodj. 
In  the  more  ancient  epics  we  find  no  mention  of  the  poppy  juice,  as  now 
used,  though  the  Rajpoot  has  at  all  times  been  accustomed  to  this 
intoxicating  cup.  The  essence  called  arrack,  whether  of  grain,  of  roots,  ■ 
or  of  flowers,  still  welcomes  the  guest,  but  is  secondary  to  the  opiate. 
To  eat  opium  together,  is  the  most  inviolable  pledge,  and  an  agreement 
ratifled  by  this  ceremony  is  stronger  than  any  adjuration.  If  a  lUj- 
poot  pays  a  visit,  the  flrst  question  is,  'have  you  had  your  opiate f 
The  CalcutUt  (India)  Oaeette,  describing  the  recent  celebration  of  one  of  j 
the  Hindoo  religious  festivals,  says :  *  The  conception  of  the  horrors  1 
with  which  these  ceremonies  strike  every  refined  heart,  is  strong  in  oar 
mind.  We  see  the  effeminate  lust  that  inspires  the  Baboo  to  bring  tlie 
first  beauties  into  his  house ;  we  see  spirits  and  liquors  of  all  sorts 
Areely  indulged  in,  and  terrible  tumults  excited  by  their  heat ;  we  see 
excesses  of  every  kind  committed  without  hesitation,  and  boys  of  very 
tender  age  freely  allowed  to  ramble  over  nights  and  nights,  and  spend 
hours  and  hours  in  immoral  pursuits ;  we  witness  youths  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  old,  indulging  to  excess  in  the  stupifying  and  mischievous 
fumes  of  tobacco  and  other  drugs ;  we  see  goats,*ram8,  and  bulfliloes, 
savagely  butchered,  and  men  rolling  on  the  ground,  besmeared  with 
blood  and  dirt ;  and  at  the  time  when  the  idols  are  thrown  into  the 
Water,  young  men  go  upon  the  river  with  their  lewd  companions,  and 
revel  in  all  sorts  of  licentiousness.  In  short,  if  there  be  any  action 
which  is,  to  the  utmost  degree,  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  man,  and 
demortdising  to  his  mind,  it  is  perpetrated  at  these  holidays.' 

10^.  By  these  means,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  tendency,  they 

have,  as  a  general  fact,  greatly  diminished  their  stature,  and  rendered 

themselves  comparatively  feeble,  effeminate,  indolent,  and  stupid. 

For  it  is  a  well  ascertained  truth  in  physiological  science  (963),  Uiat 

the  early  and  free  and  habitual  use  of  powerful  narcotics,  prevents 

the  full  development  of  the  body,  and  impairs  all  its  physiological 

4fnergie8;  and  where  narcotics  are  so  universally  and  excessively  need 

SB  in  India,  and  especially  by  mot\veT%wi^<i\5^\^xw^\5S\^^^^.\tf^\\vwltable 

reaalt  ia  a  general  diminution  ot  wia\  vsA  VXsX^.  ^^«i\.  V^j^«^i\^ 

creased  when  to  general  exceasea  in  uwccft\.\c»  VV«t^v^^?«^^^^MK^ 

Mod  early  exoesB  in  lascmouBneBa- 
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1023.  Bat  it  is  said  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  Rammohun 
Boy,  the  Mahomedans  in  India  who  eat  flesh,  have  better  bodies  than 
the  Hindoos ;  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  a  portion  of  flesh-meat  is 
essential  to  the  most  complete  development  of  the  human  body  even  in 
India.  General  statements  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  received  as  spe- 
cific evidence  in  relation  to  particular  physiological  principles  (872). 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  in  the  case  would  pro- 
bably show  a  wide  difference  between  the  Mahomedans  in  India,  and 
the  Hindoos,  in  many  other  respects  beddes  the  kind  of  their  food. 
When  the  Spaniards  had  dominion  in  Peru,  they  enslaved  the  native 
Indians,  and  reduced  them  to  the  most  wretched  condition,  and  kept 
them  in  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  state,  that  they  might  not 
know  their  rights.  Since  the  Spanish  yoke  has  been  thrown  off,  the 
Government  of  Peru,  when  it  is  necessary  to  recruit  their  armies,  take 
these  native  Indians  by  force,  and  convert  them  into  soldiers ;  and 
others  they  seize  and  compel  to  work  in  the  mines.  To  avoid  these 
oppressions  and  outrages,  the  Indians  endeavor  to  shun  their  oppressors, 
and  retire  as  far  as  possible  from  what  is  called  civilization.  They 
fleek  an  asylum  in  the  mountaitfs,  and  dwell  in  rude  huts  made  of  logs 
Or  cane  and  mud.  These  huts  are  filthy  and  miserable  abodes,  and 
the  Indians  are  extremely  filthy  in  their  persons.  They  wear  but  little 
clothing,  which  they  never  change.  They  put  on  a  garment,  and  never 
take  it  off  till  it  is  worn  out.  They  subsist  wholly  on  vegetable  food. 
They  have  in  the  valleys,  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  a  tropical 
climate,  and  on  the  hills*  all  those  of  a  temperate  climate ;  and  they 
can  sow  and  reap,  cut  grass  and  grind  sugar-^ane  every  day  in  the 
year.  But  so  long  and  so  cruelly  have  these  Indians  been  oppressed, 
and  they  feel  it  so  uncertain  at  what  hour  they  may  be  torn  from  their 
homes,  that  they  are  utterly  Improvident,  and  never  seem  to  think  of 
to-morrow,  but  subsist  from  day  to  day  on  what  vegetable  substance 
is  most  easily  and  readily  obtained ;  and  therefore  their  diet  is  generally 
very  scanty.  They  are  universally  given  to  chewing  a  pungent,  excit- 
ing leaf,  which  they  call  coca-leaf,  and  are  all  fond  of  an  intoxicating 
liquor  made  by  fermenting  corn,  and  will  drink  to  excess  whenever 
they  can  get  it.  In  this  wretched  state,  these  interior  Indians  are 
exceedingly  meagre  and  miserable  looking  creatures.  Yet  they  have 
great  strength  and  activity,  and  will  endure  severe  labor  and  fatigue 
for  a  very  long  time.  The  men  will  carry  immense  weights.  They 
think  nothing  of  carrying  a  barrel  of  flour,  and  other  burdens  of  equal 
and  greater  weight,  considerable  distances.  Some  of  these  men  are 
commonly  employed  as  couriers,  to  go  on  journeys  of  several  hundred 
miles,  as  special  messengers,  with  despatches,  into  the  interior  and 
elsewhere.  They  prepare  for  their  journey  by  filling  one  pocket  full  of 
parched  corn,  and  another  with  coca- leaf,  and  these  constitate  their 
entire  sustenance  during  their  journey.  Tet  subsisting  on  this  very 
small  quantity  of  parched  corn,  they  will  travel  with  great  speed, 
very  commonly  sixty  miles  a-day,  for  eight  or  ten  days  in  succession 
(1027). 

1024.  When  these  native  Indians  are  takeik  ttom  VXwsa  'v^\s3«ssSv» 
abodes  and  irregular  bahits  ill  the  mountains,  a\\^\3itWi\S'^Vi^W!Ast"CftRi^ 
isralar  training  and  severe  disoipUne  of  tlie  arm^,  ML^l\«m^^^«>wv^ 
'roper  supply  of  good  vegetable  fboO,  t^e|f  «c%  \a  ai  ^\iat^  \2w\a&  Vt^aa*- 
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formed  into  very  fine-looking,  active,  and  valiant  soldiers,  with  wdl 
proportioned  and  athletic  bodies. 

1025.  Here,  then,  we  find  that  without  resorting  to  the  use  of  flash- 
meat,  the  meagre,  squalid,  vegetable-eating  Indian  of  Peru,  is,  by  tb« 
systematic  training  and  regular  habits  of  the  army,  soon  transformed 
Into  the  fine-looking,  brave,  and  powerful  soldier.  And  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  a  similar  experiment  in  Hindostan  would  be  attended  wita 
similar  results.  Let  the  indolent,  inactive,  miserable-looking  Hindoo 
be  taken  from  his  idle,  irregular,  and  sensual  habits,  and  put  under 
the  systematic  discipline  and  regular  trainingof  a  well-managed  army, 
and  be  regularly  fed  with  good,  wholesome  vegetable  food,  in  proper 
quantities,  and  in  a  short  time  his  appearance  would  be  so  much  im- 
proved in  every  respect,  that  he  would  look  as  if  he  belonged  to  another 
race  of  men.  And  it  is  also  perfectly  certain,  that  if  the  everlasting 
chewing  and  smoking  and  drinking  narcotic  and  alcoholic  and  othei 
stimulating  substances,  and  the  excessive  licentiousness  of  the  Hindoos, 
could  be  wholly  abolished,  and  the  people  could  be  brought  into  regu- 
lar and  systematic  habits  of  temperance,  cleanliness,  and  industry,  and 
fully  supplied  with  good,  wholesome  vegetable  food  and  pure  watei; 
and  relieved  from  all  oppression,  and  awakened  to  a  spirit  of  enterpriM 
and  a  consciousness  of  freedom  and  independence,  and  roused  to  tiie 
pursuit  of  the  rational  and  proper  objects  and  enjoyments  of  life,  it 
would  require  no  flesh-meat  to  develop  their  bodies  in  the  most  health«- 
ful,  symmetrical,  and  vigorous  manner,  and  render  them  an  active^ 
energetic,  and  happy  race ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  they 
would  probably  rise  to  an  average  stature  considerably  above  the 
present. 

1026.  And  even  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  more  temperate 
and  virtuous  and  industrious  Hindoos  are  far  from  being  a  feeble  and 
inefficient  class  of  men ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  among  the  strongest 
and  most  active  men  in  the  world,  and  few  if  any  can  surpass  them  in 
the  ability  to  sustain  powerful  and  continued  voluntary  action  or  labor. 
The  laborers  from  Upper  Hindostan,  or  from  the  mountainoas  regions, 
are  far  more  powerful  and  active  men  than  the  stoutest  European 
sailors  and  soldiers  that  visit  or  are  employed  in  India.    The  Eneydo^ 
pcBdia  Americana  says  of  the  H^indoos : — *  They  are  in  general  of  a 
brownish  yellow  complexion,  but  the  higher  and  richer  classes  arc 
almost  as  white  as  Europeans.    They  are  somewhat  above  the  middle 
height,  well  proportioned,  and,  in  particular,  very  flexible  and  dexter- 
ous (1000).    They  possess  great  natural  talents,  but  are  at  presenl 
deprived  of  opportunities  for   their  development.     In  earlier  times, 
before  they  were  oppressed  by  a  foreign  yoke,  they  had  reached  a  high- 
er degree  of  civilization,  and  their  country  has  been  considered  as  the 
cradle  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences.    The  division  of  the  people  into 
several  entirely  distinct  orders  or  classes,  has  existed  from  the  remotest 
times.    The  three  higher  classes  are  by  their  religion  prohibited  en- 
tirely the  use  of  flesh-meat ;  the  fourth  is  allowed  to  eat  all  kinds 
except  beef;  but  only  the  lowest  classes  are  allowed  every  kind  of  food 
without  restriction.'    And  it  \&  m  \.\i%^  Yo'w^^v.  cVo&^a  that  the  most 
jpUerahle,  iiJ-formed,  and  indoVeut  v^tWow  ol  \iXi^Ti"^\x^^\\Jw!kJvi\\.^ 
Eibi  are  found ;  while  among  the  \Ai^\iw  w\^  ^^^^  \\Afc\\\\Bsv^V  >«s&.- 
h  and  Tirtuotts  claaseB,  v\iVc\ift^x\>«^sXo\i^mox'2;vv«a^^^>as^'^ 
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some  regetable  aliment,  men  of  six  feet  stature,  and  with  well  pro- 
portioned, symmetrical,  vigorous,  and  active  bodies,  are  by  no  means 
<    uncommon ;  and  for  natural  ease,  grace,  and  urbanity,  tbis  class  of 
Asiatics  are  ezceedad  by  no  people  in  the  world.        • 

1027.  ^Thei'e  is  a  caste  of  Hindoos,'  says  Sir  John  Sinclair,  *  called 
on  the  western  side  of  India,  Pattamars,  whose  sole  occupation  is  to 
cany  letters  and  despatches  by  land ;  and  they  perform  journeys  al- 
most incredible  in  the  time  allotted,  as  is  the  small  quantity  of  food 
they  subsist  on  during  their  journey.  They  generally  go  in  pairs  for 
fear  of  one's  being  taken  ill,  and  are  allowed  rewards  in  proportion  to 
the  expedition  with  which  they  perform  their  journey.  From  Calcutta 
to  Bombay,  I  think  twenty-five  d^ys  are  allowed  (aboat  sixty-two 
miles  a  day) ;  i^om  Madras  to  Bombay,  eighteen  days  ;  and  from  Surat 
to  Bombay,  three  days  and  a  half.  They  are  generally  tall,  being  from 
five  feet  ten  inches  to  six  feet  high.  They  subsist  on  a  little  boiled 
rice  (1023). 

IO28.  What  has  been  said  of  the  Hindoos,  is  nearjy  all  true  of  the 
Burmese.    In  the  Burmau  Empire  there  is  the  strongest  prohibition 
against  taking  life  and  using  anything  which  intoxicates.    Tet  male 
and  female,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  all  smoke  excessively. 
The  women  smoke  almost  incessantlv,  and  it  is  a  common  custom 
among   them  when  nursing  their   children,  to  take  the  ]>ipe  fre- 
quently from  their  own  mouths  and  put  it  into  the  mouthii  of  their 
infants  (870).    Everybody  also,  from  the  infant  up,  chews  tlie  betel- 
nut — a  pungent  and  exciting  vegetable.    Rice  is  the  principal  food 
for  all  who  can  afford  it.    The  lowest  classes  use  what  they  consider 
a  poorer  kind  of  food,  such  as  wheat,  Indian  corn,  sprouts,  leaves, 
etc.    Excellent  wheat  grows  in  the  hilly  regions,  but  the  Burmese, 
not  knowing  how  to  make  bread,  boil  the  wheat  whole,  and  eat  it 
as  they  do  rice.    They  use  some  fish,  but  rather  as  a  condiment  than 
as  an  aliment.    At  their  times  of  eating,  they  take  about  a  teacup- 
fuU  of  dried  fish  and  pound  it  fine,  and  season  it  very  highly  wiih 
red  pepper  and  other   hot    spices,  and  this  preparation   they    eat 
with  their  rice  and  other  vegetable  substances.     The  Burman  govern- 
ment is  probably  as  despotic  and  oppressive  as  any  on  the  globe.     It 
require  seven-ninths  of  all  the  people  can  raise  or  produce.    The  people 
are  taxed  for  their  fruit  trees,  their  fishing  nets,  and  every  thing  else 
they  possess ;  so  that  the  more  an  individual  has,  the  worse  he  is  op- 
pressed by*  the  government.     If  a  man  is  known  to  have  money,  he  is 
vexatiously  prosecuted  on  false  pretences,  and  harassed  till  he  will  give 
up  his  money  to  get  released.    If  the  king  wants  supplies  of  any  kind, 
he  calls  upon  his  officers  next  in  grade  to  himself,  and  these  go  out  and 
demand  the  service,  first  of  all  those  wealthy  people  who  they  know 
will  not  perform  it,  but  will  pay  large  sums  to  be  exonerated ;  and 
after  the  officers  have  satisfied  their  cupidity  in  this  way,  and  pocketed 
all  the  money  themselves,  they  will  go  to  those  who  will  perform  the 
service,  and  order  them  to  do  it.     Under  such  a  system  of  oppression 
and  tyranny,  the  people  feel  little  inducement  lo  m^<^^^^t\>^  \^t  >^^ 
acqaisition  of  property ^  or  to  aim  at  the  impro^em^TiV.  olVttftvc  ^<^faS^l^csssa. 
and  circumstances.     The  spirit  of  enterprise  \ft  CI\3L»>asA^  wA  NiJw^  ^^^aX 
mass  of  the  population  sunk  to  a  mere  animal  ex\aV.cnftfe,fe^«t^A^^'^'^^* 
9lve3  little  more  than  is  absolutely  requisite  to  ^ecvii^  NX^^  x^a^^'e»s^>w 
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of  life,  and  those  often  of  the  poorest  kind.  Still,  however,  with  all 
this  weight  of  oppression  and  discouragement  pressing  them  down,  and 
with  all  the  enervating  and  stupefying  effects  of  their  bad  habits,  tht 
Burmese  possess  no  small  degree  of  bodily  vigor  and  activity,  and  men- 
tal  elasticity.  The  boatmen  and  other  laborers  possess  great  muacolar 
power  and  ability  to  sustain  continued  effort,  and  frequently  shov 
themselves  capable  of  feats  which  require  extraordinary  strength  aod 
agility. 

1029.  In  China,  as  in  Hindostan  and  Burmah,  the  people  derive  their 
nourishment  from  the  soil  (898).  A  small  quantity  of  animal  sub- 
stance, mostly  of  fish,  frequently  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  diet  of 
many  of  them,  it  is  true,  but  yet  it  is  always  more  as  a  condiment  than 
OS  an  aliment.  They  use  no  butter  nor  cheese,  and  very  seldom  milk. 
The  chief  thing  they  wish  and  work  for  is  rice ;  and  they  can  no  more 
understand  how  human  beings  can  exist  without  rice,  than  American 
ficsh-eaters  can  understand  how  man  can  live  without  flesh-meat. 
Bvery  subBlitute  for  rice  is  considered  meagre,  and  indicative  of  tha 
greatest  wretchedness.  *  Inquiring  whether  the  western  barbarians  eat 
rice^  and  finding  me  slow  to  give  an  answer,*  says  Gutzlaff,  'they 
exclaimed,  *  Oh,  the  sterile  regions  of  the  barbarians  which  produce 
not  the  neoessacies  of  life!  Strange  that  the  inhabitants  have  not  long 
ago  died  of  hunger  !*  I  endeavored  to  convince  them  that  there  were 
substitutes  for  rice,  which  were  equal  if  not  superior  to  it ;  but  all  to  no 
purpose ;  they  still  maintained  that  it  is  rice  only  which  can  properly 
sustain  the  life  of  a  human  being.*  *  Next  to  rice,  the  most  universal 
food  in  the  empire  is  the  white  cabbage,  a  species  of  brassica.  Besides 
this  vegetable,  the  northern  provinces  consume  millet  and  the  oil  of 
sesamum  as  a  general  article  of  diet.  In  the  more  southern  provinces, 
several  species  of  gourds  and  cucumbers,  together  with  sweet  potatoes, 
and  one  or  two  species  of  kidney  beans  and  of  peas,  are  used.'  *  *  The 
Chinese,'  says  Gutzlaff,  *  may  fitly  be  compared  to  ants.  The  land  is 
filled  with  men.  The  houses  arc  not  inhabited,  but  stuffed,  with  hu- 
man beings.  Multitudes  issue  from  a  few  small  hovels,  and  swarms 
seem  to  rise  from  the  very  earth.*  ^  The  Chinese  are  probably  the  most 
laborious  people  on  earth,  and  their  bodies  seem  to  require  the  least 
repose.  They  labor  every  day  in  the  year  except  the  first,  appropriated 
to  reciprocal  visiting  among  families,  and  the  last,  consecrated  to  tite 
memory  of  their  ancestors.'  Tet  notwithstanding  this  great  industry 
and  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  which  yields  them  two  crops  of  rioe 
annually,  the  population  is  so  exceedingly  numerous  (898,  Note)  in 
proportion  to  their  productive  resources,  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  are  oompelled  to  live  very  abstemiously,  and  hundreds  of  thoa- 
eauds  of  them  are  so  pressed  with  the  demands  of  hunger,  that  they 
eagerly  consume  whatever  alimentary  substance  they  can  get  from  tm 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  Dogs,  cats,  rats,  worms,  etc.,  are  in- 
discriminately devoured  by  them,  and  even  very  considerable  quantities 
of  gypsum  are  eaten  with  their  vegetable  substances,  to  satisfy  the 
craviaga  of^he  stomach.  It  is  important  to  remark,  however,  that 
most  if  upt  all  this  poverty  au^  wTe\.Ci\ift^xift9»\^  ^■awaft.^Xyj  v\i&s?^t  In- 
temperAaoo  of  the  people  in  t\xe  \xae  ol  ov^\msl\  lo^t^^w  ^\JaK^  \ssfc^"^K\ 

•  China* ^T  3.¥.T>a^  "E^^? 
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all  contrive  to  indalgemore  or  less  exteasiyely  in  this  pernicioas  prac- 
tice ;  so  that  the  three  hundred  millionB  of  people  in  China  consume 
nearly  eighteen  millions  of  dollars '  worth  of  opium  anoually.  The 
consumption  of  this  vile  drug,  while  it  diminishes  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence and  their  ability  to  labor,  at  the  same  time  greatly  increases 
the  morbid  cravings  of  their  stomachs.  Still,  with  all  this  privation 
and  evil  habit,  the  Chinese  generally  possess  considerable  muscular 
power,  and  particularly  for  continued  labor.  Gutzlaff,  speaking  of  his 
travels  in  China,  says  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  *  not  being  able  to 
Walk,  we  procured  sedan  chairs.  The  bearers  appeared  to  be  the  lowest 
of  the  low,  clad  in  a  few  Tags,  and  looking  as  emaciated  as  if  they 
were  going  to  fall  down  dead.  But  under  this  unseemly  ekterior  they 
hid  great  strength.  I  certainly  believe  that  a  well-fed  horse  would 
not  have  been  able  to  carry  some  of  us  who  were  stout  and  hale  over  the 
dragged  mountains  without  sinking  under  the  load.  But  these  men 
walked  on  briskly  and  sure-footed,  and  ascended  acclivities  with  greater 
speed  than  we  could  have  done  in  walking.  Yet  though  these  men 
were  meagre,  and  hungry  as  wolves,  they  were  cheerful  and  'boisterous. 
Of  the  scanty  livelihood  upon  which  the  poorer  classes,  and  indeed  nine- 
tenths  of  the  nation,  are  obliged  to  subsist,  those  who  have  not  wit- 
nessed the  reality  can  hardly  have  an  adequate  idea.  The  wages  are 
80  low,  that  a  man  who  has  worked  from  morning  till  evening  as  hard 
88  he  could,  gains  perhaps  ten  cents,  and  with  this  he  has  to  maintain 
wifb  and  children.' 

1080.  In  China,  however,  as  in  every  other  country  where  narcotic 
and  intoxicating  substances  are  generally  used,  many  individuals  are 
to  be  found  of  more  temperate  and  correct  habits,  and  these  are  always 
fiivored  with  better  health,  and  more  vigorous  and  active  bodies.  *  A 
finer  shaped  and  more  powerful  race  of  men  exists  nowhere,'  says  Mr. 
Davis,  *•  than  the  coolies  or  portera  of  Canton ;  -and  the  weight  they 
cKtty  with  ease  on  a  bamboo  between  two  of  them,  would  break  down 
m08t  others.  The  freedom  of  their  dress  gives  a  development  to  their 
limbs,  that  renders  many  of  the  Chinese  models  for 'the  sculptor.' 

1031.  In  Egypt,  the  diet  of  the  peasantry  and  laboring  people  is 
much  the  same  as  in  China.  ,They  use  someanimal  substance,  particu- 
larly fish,  as  a  kind  of  relii^h  or  condiment,  hut  their  nourishment  is 
deprived  immediately  from'the  soil.  Their  food  chiefly  consists  of  coarse 
bread  made  of  wheat,  of  millet  or  maize,  together  with  cucumbers, 
melons,  gourds,  onions,  leeks,  beans,  chickpeas,  lupins,  lentils,  dates, 
etc.  Most  of  these  vegetables  they  eat  in  a  crude  state.  *  It  is  indeed 
surprising  to  observe  how  simple  and  poor  is  the  diet  of  the  Egyptian 
peasantry,'  says  Mr.  Lane,**  *  and  yet  how  robust  and  healthy  most  of 
them  are,  and  how  severe  is  the  labor  which  f  bey  can  undergo.  The 
boatmen  of  the. Nile  are  mostly  strong  muscular  men.  They  undergo 
severe  labor  in  rowing,  poling,  and  towing;  but  are  very  cheerf\^l, 
and  often  the  most  so  when  most  occupied,  for  then  they  frequently 
amuse  themselves  by  singing.'  *  The  Egyptian  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
who  live  on  coarse  wheaten  bread,  Indian  bread,  lentils  and  other 
productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,*  saya  "Mr.  C«X\i«r«^Q^, ''  «^ 
among  the  SneBt  people  1  have  seen.'    Ooiumiai^V  Wi  ^'ttKt^^^:^  ^sA. 

*  Lane's  Egyft. 
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freely  used  in  Egypt  as  in  many  other  countries.  Tobacco  is  the 
principal  means  (768)  of  excitement  and  intoxication  employed  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  this  they  nse  universally  and  to  very  great  excesi. 
Here,  as  in  Burmah  (1028) «  both  sexes  and  all  classes,  ages,  and  con- 
ditions, smoke  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  almost  incessantly. 
Coffee  also  is  drunk  at  all  hours  of  day  and  night,  and  is  used  nearh 
as  universally  and  excessively  as  tobacco ;  hemp,  a  violently  intoxk 
eating  plant,  is  likewise  smoked  to  some  extent  by  the  lowest  clasaei. 
The  Egyptians  are  also  excessively  lascivious. 

1032.  The  natives  of  Central  Africa,  who  subsist  whollv  on  vegetable 
food,  possess  astonishing  bodily  powers.  The  enterprising  Landen 
inform  us  that  most  of  the  tribes  which  they  were  amongst  in  Afriot 
subsist  principally,  and  many  of  them  entirely,  on  v^etable  food.  '■  *  "nie 
people  of  Jenna/  say  they,  *  have  abundance  of  bullock  pigs,  goati, 
sheep  and  poultry  ;  but  they  prefer  vegetable  food  to  animal :  th^ 
diet,  indeed,  is  what  we  should  term  poor  and  watery,  counting  chiefly 
of  preparations  of  the  yam  and  of  Indian  corn ;  notwithstanding  which, 
a  stronger  or  more  athletic  race  of  people  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with 
(895).  Burdens  with  them  are  invariably  carried  upon  the  head ;  toA 
it  not  unfrequently  requires  the  united  strength  of  three  men  to  lift  ft 
calabash  of  goods  from  the  ground  to  the  shoulders  of  one^  and  thos 
and  not  till  then,  does  the  amazing  strength  of  the  African  appttf. 
Some  of  the  women  which  we  saw,  bore  burdens  on  their  heads  that 
would  tire  a  mule,  and  children  not  more  than  five  or  six  yean  old^ 
trudged  after  them  with  loads  that  would  give  a  full-grown  persoa  b 
Europe  a  brain  fever.'  The  Kroomen  are  a  particular  race  of  peoplt 
differing  entirely  from  the  other  African  tribes.  They  inhabit  a  ooiui« 
try  called  Setta  Krow,  on  the  coast  near  Cape  Palmas.  Their  prinoi^ 
pal  employment  is  of  a  maritime  nature.  A  certain  number  of  theae 
men  are  always  employed  on  board  of  the  ships  of  war  on  the  African 
coast,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  those  duties  where  a  considerable 
fatigae  and  exposure  to  the  sun  is  experienced.  They  only  require  a 
few  yams  and  a  little  palm  oil  to  eat,  and  they  are  always  ready  to 
perform  any  laborious  work  which  may  be  required  of  them. 

1088.  *  The  principal  article  of  food  among  the  Indians  of  Mexico, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  state  of  Tobasco,'  says  Mr.  Pope,  who  has 
resided  several  years  among  them,  *  is  Indian  corn.     It  consequently 
constitutes  the  most  important  article  of  agriculture,  and  three  crops 
may  be  obtained  in  a  year  without  the  labor  of  tillage.    From  the  corn 
they  prepare  a  thin  cake  called  the  Fortilla,  which  is  a  bread  univer- 
ealfy  used  by  the  better  class  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  dough  from 
which  is  made  what  they  call  Posol.    The  latter  article  is  prepared 
by  boiling  the  corn,  and  afterwards  crushing  it  on  a  fiat  stone  fitted  for 
the  purpose,  and  which  every  family  possesses  (772),  it  being  substitu- 
ted for  grinding,  as  corn  mills  are  unknown  in  the  country.    This  dough 
is  laid  aside  until  wanted  for  use,  and  in  a  short  time  becomes  sour,  in 
which  condition  it  is  generally  preferred.    It  is  then  mixed  with  water 
to  sncb  a  consistency  as  may  be  drunk,  and  sometimes  a  little  sugar 
js  added.    And  on  this  food  e\oii«  \>\i«!j  ^t%  «\i^V)\ft^  tA  subsist  and  un- 
dergo  far  more  fatigue  under  t\ift  \.io\\c»\  «.wtl  <A  '\L'£xvRSi>  >^«w  ^^a. 
northern  laborers  in  lbenoTt^etIi\^i^^^.vx^^^^^^^>^'^^^^'^^^'^^^s^ 
od.  I  have  not  imfreqiieiitl^  XjeeulotV.^  \^o\ix^m«a*»T^^iM^>iM;\s^^ 
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river,  to  the  capital — a  distance  of  about  seventy-fiye  miles — ^in  one  of 
their  canoes,  against  a  current  of  from  three  to  four  miles  an  hour ; 
the  men  poling  the  canoe  (a  yery  laborious  employment)  sixteen  hours 
out  of  twenty-four.  ThoRe  who  abstain  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
are  muscular  and  strong,  and  among  them  are  to  be  found  models  for 
the  sculptor.' 

10S4.  The  interesting  natives  of  Pitcairn's  Island,  of  whom  I  have 
already  spoken  (982),  until  within  a  few  years,  had  always  subsisted 
on  plain,  simple,  vegetable  food,  and  most  of  it  in  a  natural  state. 
They  were  remarkably  well  formed,  active,  and  athletic.  *  Their  agility 
and  strength  were  so  great,'  say  the  British  officers  who  visited  them, 
*  that  the  stoutest  and  most  expert  English  sailors  were  no  match  for 
them  in  wrestling  and  boxing.  Two  of  them,  George  Young  and 
Edward  Quintal,  each  carried  at  one  time  a  hedge  anchor,  two  sledge 
hammers,  and  an  armorer's  anvil,  weighing  together  upwards  of  six 
hundred  pounds ;  and  Quintal  once  carried  a  boat  twenty-eight  feet  iu 
length.' 

1085.  The  Spaniards  of  Bio  Salada  in  South  America,  who  come 
down  lirom  the  interior,  and  are  employed  in  transporting  goods  over 
land,  live  wholly  on  vegetable  food.    They  are  large  and  very  robust 
and  strong,  and  bear  prodigious  burdens  on  their  backs,  such  as  require 
three  or  four  men  to  place  upon  them,  in  knapsacks  made  of  green  hides ; 
and  these  enormous  burdens  they  will  carry  fifty  miles  into  the  country, 
travelling  over  mountains  too  steep  for  loaded  mules  to  ascend,  and 
with  a  spsed  which  few  New  England  men  can  equal  without  an  incum- 
brance.   The  slaves  of  Brazil  are  a  very  strong  and  robust  class  of  men, 
and  of  temperate  habits.     Their  food  consists  of  rice,  fruits,  and  bread 
of  coarse  fiour,  and  from  the  &rrenlaroot.    They  endure  great  bard- 
ships,  and  carr^  enormous  burdens  on  their  heads,  a  distance  of  f^om  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile,  without  resting.    It  is  a  common  thing  to 
see  them  in  droves  or  companies,  moving  on  at  a  brisk  trot,  stimulated 
by  the  sound  of  a  bell  in  the  hands  of  the  leader,  and  each  man  bearing 
upon  his  head  a  bag  of  cofifee  weighing  a  hundred  and  eighty  pounds, 
apparently  as  if  it  were  a  light  burden.    They  also  carry  barrels  of  flour 
and  even  barrels  of  beef  and  pork  upon  their  heads.    Tbey  are  seldom 
known  to  have  a  fever  or  any  other  sickness.     The  Congo  slaves  of 
Bio  Janeiro  subsist  on  vegetable  food,  and  are  among  the  finest-looking 
men  in  the  world.    They  are  six  feet  high,  and  every  way  well  propor- 
tioned, and  are  remarkably  athletic.    The  laborers  at  lAguira  eat  no 
flesh,  and  they  are  an  uncommonly  healthy  and  hardy  race.     A  single 
man  will  take  a  barrel  of  beef  or  pork  on  his  shoulders  and  walk  with 
it  from  the'landing  to  the  custom  house,  which  is  situated  upon  the  top 
of  a  hill,  the  ascent  of  which  is  too  steep  for  carriages.    The  cargoes  of 
their  vessels  are  also  all  lifted  by  them  from  their  lighters  on  to  the 
wharves  or  landing,  without  any  mechanical   aid  whatever.     Their 
soldiers  likewise  subsist  on  vegetable  food,  and  are  remarkably  fine- 
looking  men.    The  laboring  men  or  porters  at  the  Island  of  TecceicQ. 
(one  of  the  Azores),  subsist  wholly  on  coarse,  vege\.«\Aft  lo^%  ^^lA.  ^^ 
exceedingJjr  strong^  and  able  to  bear  very   great  Xiui^'fttka  wl  >;J^>6\'^ 
abouldere.    A  single  maa  will  take  on  a  pad  upon  bis  «Xio\)\^«^*%  ^'^"«^- 
p/pe  of  wine  contaiaing  Gfty-two  gallons  (and  we\ckAi^%  ^^  ^W^jiXsowX  ^^^ 
hundred  pounds),  and  carry  it  to  warehouses  and  up  «.  uum\ict  q1  ^^^s^'^ 
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The  Moorish  porters  at  Gibraltar  from  the  Barbary  shore,  live  on  cotm 
vegetable  food,  aud  are  very  athletic  and  hardy.  They  will  carry  casta 
of  wine,  and  other  burdens  of  prodigioos  weight,  on  their  pads  opoi 
th^  shoulders. 

1036.  ^  With  respect  to  the  Moorish  porters  in  Spain,'  says  Captain  CL 
F.  Chase,  of  Providence,  R.I.,  *  I  have  witnessed  the  exceedingly  la^ 
loads  they  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying,  and  have  been  struck  with 
astonishment  at  their  muscular  powers.  Others  of  the  laboring  daa, 
.  particularly  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  working  on  board  of  shlyi, 
and  called  in  that  country  stevedores^  are  also  very  powerful  men.  I 
have  seen  two  of  these  men  stow  off  a  full  cargo  of  brandy  and  wintia 
casks  (after  it  was  hoisted  on  board  and  lowered  in  the  hold),  apparentij 
with  as  much  ease  as  two  American  sailors  would  stow  away  a  caigp 
of  beef  and  pork.  They  brought  their  food  on  board  with  them,  wUoh 
consisted  of  coarse  brown  wheat-bread  and  gra^^es.' 

1087.  *  I  have  made  several  voyages  to  St.  Petersburg  in  Boaii,' 
says  Captain  Cornelius  S.  Howland,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  *  The 
people  of  Russia  generally  subsist  for  the  most  part  on  coarse  btaek 
rye  bread  and  garUcks.  The  bread  is  exceedingly  coarse,  somotiti 
containing  almost  whole  grains,  and  it  is  very  dry  and  hard,  I  have 
often  hired  men  to  labor  for  me  in  Russia,  which  they  wocdd  do  Ikai 
sixteen  to  eighteen  hours,  and  find  themselves,  for  eight  cents  per  te 
(the  sun  shining  there  sometimes  twenty  hours  in  the  day) .  They  woiM 
come  on  board  in  the  morning  with  a  piece  of  their  black  bread  wMt' 
ing  about  a  poond,  aud  a  bunch  of  garlicks  as  big  as  one's  fist.  TUi 
was  all  their  noorishment  for  the  day  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  hOursT  labor. 
They  were  astonishingly  powerful  and  active ;  aud  endured  severe  aod 
protracted  labor  far  beyond  any  of  my  men.  Some  of  these  men  Me 
eighty  and  even  ninety  years  old ;  and  yet  these  old  men  would  do 
more  work  than  any  d  the  middle  aged  men  belonging  to  my  sfaipi 
In  handling  aud  stowing  away  iron,  and  in  stowing  away  hemp  witt 
the  jack-screw,  they  exhibited  most  astonishing  power.  They  were  fUl 
of  agility,  vivacity,  and  even  hilarity, — singing,  as  they  labored,  with 
all  the  buoyancy  and  blithesomeness  of  youth'  (1031). 

1038.  ^The  Irish  chairmen,  porters,  and  coalheavers  in  Londoo/ 
si^s  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  I^ations,  *  who  have  been  rated 
pnncipaUy  on  the  potato,  and  who  continue  to  subsist  on  vegetabit 
food,  are  perhaps  the  strongest  men  in  the  British  dominions.* 

1039.  *  I  have  frequently  witnessed,  both  in  England  and  in  SpalD» 
the  amazing  boaily  strength  of  the  salt  and  coal-heavers,  and  thdr 
aMli^  to  perform  an  astonishing  amount  of  labor  in  a  day,'  says  Ca^ 
tain  Chase.  *  They  perform  so  much,  that  they  generally  work  by  tie 
ton*  and  not  by  the  day.  Much  however  probably  depends  on  their 
beinff  accustomed  to  their  particular  kind  of  employment.  These  men 
subsist  on  a  simple  vegetable  diet ;  except  that  in  England  some  of 
them  usp  milk  or  buttermilk,  with  oatmeal,  bread,  mush,  potatoes, 
etc,    I  have  visited  many  respectable  families  in  Ireland,  who  never 

allow  tbek  childrea  to  paxlake  o^  «^  o^\i«c  than  this  simple  hit. 
Moreover,  1  have  been  Infoime^iVi^  tbjkq^  ol  \>i^iwM^^\c\j^\Mai^!sBL 
aixteen  to  twenty-flve  yeare  ol  a6e,t\i^\.^>Ei«^l>^^^T'^^^^^^v^ 

of  Seah  in  their  lives ;  atSU  t\iey  n««€^  i^m«eMw\M  ^^%^^^^^^«^ 

.and  excelSiSy  wKrmed;^^^ 
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>me.  And  of  all  classes  with  which  T  hare  erer  been  aoqoainted.  In 
11  coontries  and  climates,  the  Irish  who  ha^e  been  thos  reared,  and 
^ho  lead  temperate  lives,  will  endore  more  hardships,  fatigae,  and 
cposare,  than  any  other/  *  The  finest  specimens  of  the  hnman  body 
ever  beheld,  I  saw  in  Ireland,  and  thej  had  nerer  tasted  animal  food,' 
ijB  the  Bey.  Howard  Malcolm,  of  Boston,  who  has  travelled  ezten- 
hrely  Sn  America,  Eorope  and  Asia. 

1040.  *The  Salt  and  coal-heavers  In  Liverpool  and  London  are 
rindpally  Irish,'  says  Captain  John  Price,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
I  have  often  employed  these  men  in  lading  and  unlading  my  ship,  and 
Ave  been  surprised  at  their  great  strength  and  power  of  endnraooe  in 
onnodon  with  their  simple  and  scanty  diet.  Their  food  consists  prin- 
Ipslly  of  oatmeal  and  other  coarse  bread,  and  cheese,  dining  on  about 
Mur  ounces  of  coarse  bread  and  two  or  three  onnoes  of  cheese.  On 
»ne  occasion,  two  of  these  men  came  alongside  of  my  ship  with  a  boat- 
oad  of  salt  for  me ;  and  one  of  them  actually  threw  that  salt  with  a 
ihovel,  up  nine  feet  on  to  the  deck  of  my  ship,  as  fast  as  two  of  my 
men  could  throw  it  into  the  hold.' 

1041.  *  I  once  discharaed  a  cargo  of  oil  at  the  port  of  Lisbon  in 
Portugal,'  says  Captain  (S>meliu8  S.  Howland,  *and  the  casks  of  oil 
fere  carried  fh>m  my  ship  to  the  storehonse  by  porters.  These  porters 
same  firom  the  interior,  on  the  borders  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  They 
nbiisted  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  almost  entirely  on  coarse  rye-bread, 
lod  were  remarkably  stout  and  healthy.  I  had  a  cask  of  oil  of  nn- 
tommon  size  on  hoArd,  weighing  upwards  of  thirty-two  hundred 
lounda ;  and  four  of  these  porters,  yoked  two  and  two,  took  it  up  by 
aeans  of  ropes  going  f^om  their  yokes  under  each  end  of  the  ci^  and 
tarried  it  about  fifteen  rods  to  the  storehouse.' 

1042.  *The  Qretik  boatmen,'  says  the  venerable  Judge  WoodmiT, 
riiose  interesting  mission  to  Greece  I  have  already  named  (997),  *  are 
leen  in  great  numbers  aboat  the  harbors,  seeking  employment  with 
;heir  boats.    They  are  exceedingly  abstemious.    Their  food  always 
soDfliBta  of  a  small  quantity  of  coarse  black  bread,  made  of  unbcdted 
rye  or  wheat-meal  (generally  rye),  and  a  bunch  of  grapes  or  raisina, 
IT  some  figs.    They  are  nevertheless  astonishingly  athletic  andpower- 
tal,  and  the  most  nimble,  active,  graceful,  cheerful,  and  even  meny 
people  in  the  world.    At  all  hours  they  are  singing, — blithsome,  jovial, 
lad  full  of  hilarity.    The  laborers  in  the  shipyards  live  in  the  same 
umple  and  abstemious  manner,  and  are  equally  vigorous  and  active 
ind  cheorful.    They  breakfast  and  dine  on  a  small  quantity  of  their 
soarse  bread  and  figs,  grapes,  or  raisins.    Their  supper,  if  they  take 
my,  is  still  lighter ;  though  they  more  frequently  take  no  supper,  and 
sat  nothing  from  dinner  to  breakfast.    It  is  indeed  astonishing  to  an 
American  to  see  on  how  small  a  quantity  of  food  these  people  subsist. 
[t  is  my  serious  opinion  that  one  hearty  man  in  New  England  ordina- 
rily consumes  as  much  food  in  a  day,  as  a  family  of  six  Greeks.    let 
there  is  no  people  in  the  world  more  athletic,  active,  supple,  ^cao^MX, 
uid  cheerful  (996).    In  Smyrna,  where  there  are  no  catla  noi  o>Xi.«x 
wheel-carriages,  the  carrying  busineBs  falls  upon  the  ahotVdere  ^  ^^ 
paeiers,  who  are  seen  in  great  numbers  about  the  wbarve*  and  doc^u, 
ad  In  the  street  near  the  ^ter  side,  where  they  are  cmpVo^efai  \Tk 
ding  iuid  unlading  vessels.   They  are  stout,  robust  men,  o(  iceixmni. 
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yet  I  may  say  without  boasting  has  not,  as  1  can  perceive,  diminluhed  in 
its  yigor  and  activity  in  doing  basiness,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  past 
My  sight  is  as  good  as  common,  though  I  am  now  eighty- two  years  old. 
I  see  to  read  out  of  doors  or  at  a  window,  without  glasses,  although  I 
have  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye.  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having 
tasted  of  mm  but  once,  and  that  was  before  I  was  twenty  years  old.  I 
never  drank  brandy  nor  any  other  distilled  spirits,  and  I  think  not  to 
the  amount  of  a  bottle  of  wine  or  strong  beer.  In  my  younger  years  I 
sometimes  drank  a  small  quantity  of  cider,  but  for  the  greatest  part  ot 
my  life  I  have  only  drank  a  little,  when  first  made,  at  the  press.  I 
carefully  avoid  eating  all  greasy  substances  as  far  as  possible.  I  seldom 
take  any  butter.  I  eat  vegetables  of  various  kinds,  have  no  fixed  quan- 
tity to  eat,  generally  eat  what  my  appetite  craves,  which  is  not  increased 
by  missing  a  meal,  as  it  was  when  I  made  use  of  animal  food.  I  never 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  tobacco  at  any  time  of  life.  I  retire  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  rise  about  sunrise.  I  generally  sleep  well ; 
and  after  a  day  of  hard  labor,  rise  the  next  morning  quite  refVeshed. 
I  have  two  brothers  younger  than  myself,  who  are  not  in  my  way  of 
living,  and  do  not  em'oy  so  good  health,  nor  are  they  able  to  labor  as 
I  do ;  although  in  younger  years,  one  t>f  them  enjoyed  much  better 
health  than  I  did.  I  had  a  sister  who  in  her  youth  was  unable  to  w«lk 
for  fourteen  years,  in  consequence  of  a  kind  of  rheumatic  crampb 
During  the  latter  part  of  that  time,  she  left  off  the  use  of  animal  food, 
except  drinking  a  tea  made  from  boiling  birds  in  clear  water ;  she  also 
left  the  use  of  that  before  she  recovered,  and  never  afterwards  made 
use  of  any  .animal  food  of  any  kind.  She  was  soon  after  entirely  re- 
lieved from  her  rheumatic  complaints,  and  enjoyed  a  comfortable  state 
of  health ;  was  active,  cheerful,  and  sensible,  and  so  continued  to  her 
latest  moments.  She  lived  over  seventy  years.  I  have  for  many  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  leading  nov  field  at  mowing,  and  have  continued 
to  do  so  to  the  present  time.  I  generally  cut  from  sixteen  to  twent;- 
five  tons  of  fodder.' 

1048.  *  I  have  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Howl  and  for 
severed  years,'  says  Christopher  Bobinson,  Esq.,  *  and  I  know  he  is  a 
very  extraordinary  instance  of  bodily  vigor  and  activity,  and  of  uidm- 
paired  faculties,  for  an  octogenarian.  There  are  few  men  at  any  period 
of  life  capable  of  doing  so  much  work  in  a  day  as  he  is.  Few  yoong 
men  walk  with  so  quick  and  elastic  a  step  as  he  does.  When  crossing 
the  fields,  if  a  fence  comes  in  his  way,  instead  of  pulling  it  down  or 
crawling  clumsilv  over  it,  he  places  one  hand  on  the  top  of  it,  and 
springs  over  it  like  an  active  youth  (999).  Though  I  consider  luyself  a 
pretty  active  young  man,  yet  I  do  not  think  I  can  walk  from  ^ist 
Greenwich  to  rrovidence  (a  distance  of  fourteen  miles)  in  so  short  a 
time  as  Mr.  Howland  can.  His  mental  powers  seem  io  have  suffered 
as  little  from  old  age  as  his  physical.  He  appears  to  possess  all  the 
soundness  of  judgment,  freshness  of  memory,  and  shrewdness  of  mind, 
that  he  ever  did ;  and  for  the  performance  of  labor  or  the  transaction 
of  bOBineBBf  he  is  a  much  more  capable  man  than  many  at  half  his 
/ears/ 

1049.  *.I  have  redded  mauy^ew^  tv^^^c  l&.T.^fe\^\'Ms\»si'^Q^%s^ 
and  know  him  well/  says  Albert  C.  Gt^^xi,^^^.>  ^\^:5?^'\:^^^\ 
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■  or^nary  able-bodied  laboring  men  at  forty  years  old,  and  is  capable 
']  of  doing  as  much  work.  He  has,  for  many  years  past,  been  in  the 
^    habit  of  leading  his  hands  in  the  field,  and  has  considered  that  they 

/did  a  good  day's  work  who  held  their  iway  with  him.  Mr.  Robinson 
read  law  with  me,  and  had  a  good  opportunity  of  becoming  acq aainted 
with  Mr.  Howland.  His  testimony  concerning  him  is  perfectly  cor- 
»'ect.  Mr.  Howland  is  indeed  a  very  remarkable  man  for  one  of  his 
fears.* 

1050.  •  A  fright,  when  a  lad,'  says  Mr.  Thomas  Shillitoe,  of  Totten- 
ham, England  (999),  *  brought  on  a  very  severe  nervous  complaint, 
which  increased  as  I  grew  up.    At  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  my  age, 
my  health  became  so  impaired  that  my  medical  attendant  ordered  me 
to  quit  London  altogether,  and  put  me  on  a  very  generous  diet.    A 
beef-steak,  and  some  of  the  best  ale  that  could  be  procured,  were 
ordered  for  my  breakfast ;  and  at  my  dinner  and  supper,  plenty  of 
good  ale  and  wine,  and,  to  avoid  obesity,  vegetable  diet.    This  mode 
of  dieting  I  pui*sued  for  twenty  years.    My  health  gradually  more  and 
more  declined,  and  my  nerves  were  so  enfeebled,  that  twice  I  was 
confined  to  my  bed,  from  the  sudden  sight  of  a  mouse.    These  frights, 
too,  which  proceeded  from  different  causes,  produced  such  dread,  such 
horror,  such  debility,  and  such  sinking  and  frequent  craving  for  food 
and  stimulants,  for  several  days  afterwards,  and  my  frame  became  so 
overcharged  with  the  quantity  of  food  and  liquids,  and  my  nervous 
irritability  so  increased,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  live.    Smoking, 
and  spirits  and  water,  were  then  recommended.    Although  the  quan- 
tity was  increased  from  time  to  time,  they  did  not  produce  the  effect  I 
desired.    I  became  alarmed  at  the  consequences,  not  knowing  where  it 
would  end.    These  not  producing  sleep,  I  was  then  advised  to  have 
recourse  to  laudanum.    I  began  with  ten  drops,  yet  I  found  I  was 
obliged  to  increase  my  dose  three  drops  every  third  night,  until  it  got  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty  drops.    I  left  off  at  that  quantity.    In  addition 
to  my  nervous  attacks  (I  apprehend  in  consequence  of  my  generous 
and  high  manner  of  living),  I  became  bilious,  rheumatic,  and  gouty ; 
I  frequently  had  very  bad  colds  and  sore  throat ;  and  I  can  only  describe 
the  situation  I  was  brought  into  by  saying  I  went  about  day  by  day, 
frightened  for  fear  of  being  frightened — a  dreadful  situation  indeed 
to  be  living  in.    I  made  a  visit  to  a  medical  friend  of  mine  in  Hamp- 
shire, where  I  spent  some  time.    This  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  state  of  my  health,  and  the  effect  which  my  manner  of 
living  had  on    my  constitution ;  and  before  I  quitted  his  house  he 
advised  me  to  make  a  general  change  in  my  manner  of  living — to  aban- 
don my  beef-steak,  and  the  use  of  all  fermented  liquors,  and  to  use 
animal  food  but  very  sparingly.    At  first,  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  human 
nature  could  hardly  be  willing  to  submit  to  my  friend's  prescription  ; 
for  my  physician  in  London  had  desired  me  to  double  my  portion  of 
ale  in  the  morning,  saying  my  hypochondriacal  habit  required  it.    At 
last  I  called  upon  him  for  his  advice,  in  as  debilitated  a  state  of  body, 
I  think,  as  I  well  could  be,  to  walk  about.    Hiaad^lcfcl^TSi^'^^^  \» 
procure  some  of  the  oldest  Madeira  wine  that  co\xi^\ift  ^<ci\,,  vci'^XaXafeJi 
a  bottle  in  as  abort  a  time  as  possible.    A  friend  ot  mVa^  -^xwNftj^'Bsft 
eome,  whicJi  be  told  me  was  twenty  years  old.    1xoo\l  \.\vfe\iQNKN&  ^^ 
wine  between  tbe  hours  of  eight  and  ten  at  n\g\it,  a^ai  Vt  ^o^^^R^^«:^ 
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little  more  eflfect,  sach  was  mj  state  of  debility,  than  if  I  bad  taken 
10  much  water.  But  feeling  satisfied  of  the  sinceritj  of  mj  friend, 
who  had  enforced  to  me  the  necessity  of  a  general  change,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  be  willing  to  seek  help  from  Almighty  God,  that  I 
might  giro  it  a  fair  trial,  satisfied  as  I  was  that  nothing  short  of 
His  help  coald  enable  me  to  endure  the  conflict  I  must  undergo. 
When  I  returned  to  my  own  home,  favored  as  I  believe  I  was 
with  that  help  which  would  bear  me  up  in  making  the  attempt,  I  pro- 
ceeded all  at  once — ^for  I  found  tampering  with  these  things  would  not 
do— and  gave  up  my  laudanum,  fermented  liquors  of  every  kind,  and 
my  meat  breakfast.  My  health  began  gradually  to  improve,  although 
I  felt  some  of  the  effects  of  the  old  complaint  in  my  stomach,  after  I  had 
taken  my  dinner  meal ;  I  therefore  confined  myself  wholly  to  vegetable 
diet,  and  my  health  has  gradually  improved  from  that  time  to  tie 
present,  so  that  I  am  able  to  say,  to  the  praise  of  Him  who  enablcsl  ms 
to  make  the  sacrifice  of  these  things,  that  I  am  stronger  now  in  my  eiefati> 
eth  year,  than  I  was  fifty  years  ago,  when  in  the  habit  of  taking  animal 
food,  wine,  strong  malt  liquor,  and  spirits  and  water ;  and  my  bilious, 
my  rheumatic,  and  my  gouty  complaints,  I  think  I  may  say,  are  no 
more ;  nor  have  I,  since  this  change  ever  had  an  attack  of  that  most 
dr^idful  of  maladies,  hypochondria.  I  call  it  most  dreadful  from  what 
I  have  felt  of  it.  It  exceeds  derangement,  because  when  derangement 
takes  place,  the  mind  is  gone.  I  find,  from  continued  experience  (it 
being  thirty  years  since  I  ate  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  or  took  fermeated  liquor 
of  any  kind  whatsoever),  that  abstinence  is  the  best  medicine.  I  don't 
meddle  with  fermented  liquors  of  any  kind,  even  as  medicine.  I  find  I 
am  capable  of  doing  better  \nthoat  them  than  when  I  was  in  the  daily 
use  of  them.  When  I  think  of  my  friend  who  put  me  on  this  mode  of 
liidng,  I  am  satisfied  of  this,  that  he  did  more  towards  my  comfort  here, 
and  towards  my  endeavoring  to  seek  after  a  better  inheritance  in  the 
world  to  come,  than  if  he  had  given  me  ten  t?unuand  sovereigns.  It  is  pro- 
bable such  a  present  would  have  promoted  an  increase  of  the  indolgence 
in  which  I  was  living,  and  would  have  been  almost  sure  to  increase  that 
state  of  disease  which  I  had  from  time  to  time  been  laboring  ander. 
And  another  way  in  which  I  was  favored  to  experience  help  in  my  wil- 
lingness to  abandon  all  these  -things,  arose  from  the  effect  my  abstinence 
had  on  my  natural  temper.  My  natural  disposition  is  very  irritable, 
and  was  not  helped  by  my  nervous  complaint,  irritability  being  very 
much  attached  to  such  complaints.  I  am  persnaded  that  high  living 
has  more  or  less  effect  in  tending  to  raise  into  action  our  evil  propensi- 
ties, which,  if  given  way  to,  war  against  the  soul,  and  render  tis  displea- 
ung  to  Almighty  Grod.  Wlien  about  seventy  years  old,  Mr  Shillitoe 
visited  this  country,  and  he  was  then  truly  remarkable  for  his  youth- 
like sprightliness  and  activity ;  and  the  latest  accounts  of  him  since  liis 
Kturn  to  England  inform  us  that,  though  over  eighty  years  of  age,  he 
still  continued  to  walk  firom  Tottenham  to  London,  a  distance  of  six 
miliss.* 
1051,  *  Thomas  James,  a  laboring  man  of  Nantncket,  has  never  eaten 
any  f  esh,  though  he  someUmea  ^«A.ft  tk&\i.  "^^ vcilQfc\s«A.  \aft^  a  short  time 
Bince,'  saya  Mr.  William  ^acy ,  *  \.\i«Ai  V^V^^  ^'s^^  XsRssa.  ^^sSk^  \^^ 
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^1t  any  ^'.the  aebes  and  pains  of  which  otb''»<rs  complain,  and  never 
.  experienced  any  painful  weariness  from  labot.  jcie  said  he  could  work 
all  day  and  all  night  if  necessary,  without  any  considerable  sense  of 
fatigue.  I  have  known  him  to  go  into  the  field  in  the  morning,  and 
labor  through  the  day,  and  come  in  at  evening  and  eat  his  supper,  and 
go  into  the  oil-mill  and  work  all  night,  and  then  go  into  the  field  again 
in  the  morning,  without  a  moment's  sleep,  and  work  all  day,  and  yet 
at  the  close  of  the  second  day  he  assured  me  that  he  felt  no  oppressive 
sense  of  weariness  or  exhaustion.  He  once  observed  to  me,  that  he  had 
eeveral  brothers,  all  of  whom  ate  flesh  freely,  and,  said  he,  I  am  worth 
the  whole  of  them  to  endure  labor,  privation,  and  exposure.  He  is 
uncommonly  nimble  and  active.' 

1052.  Thomas  M'Goodin,  a  laboring  man  in  the  Callendel*  factory  in 
Providence,  is  about  forty  years  old  (Feb.  1884),  small  frame,  and  weighs 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  From  religious  considerations  he 
was  induced,  about  the  year  1825,  to  abandon  the  useof  animid  food, 
and  adopt  the  simple  vegetable  and  water  diet.  After  living  in  thia 
way  about  seven  years,  and  laboring  hard,  a  competition  arose  in  the 
beetling  department  of  the  factory,  in  which  the  ability  of  the  laborers 
to  endnre  powerful  and  protracted  effort  was  severely  tried.  Two  8ta« 
tions  requiring  precisely  the  same  exertion  were  to  be  occupied  for 
several  days  in  succession.  M'Goodin  took  one  of  these  stations,  and 
occupied  it  through  the  whole  tiitae  withput  flagging  in  Uie  least ;  while 
the  other  station  was  successively  occupied  by  three  or  four  of  the 
strongest  men  in  the  establishment,  all  of  whom  were  actually  tired 
out  and  obliged  to  be  relieved.  The  overseer  of  the  department  declared 
that  be  believed  M'Goodin  would  kill  every  man  in  the  establishment, 
if  they  were  obliged  to  bold  their  way  with  him  till  he  gave  out. 
M'Goodin  also  labored  from  one  to  two  hours  a-day  longer  than  any 
other  man. 

1053.  Brindly,  the  celebrated  English  canal  engineer,  informs  ns  that 
n  the  yarious  works  in  which  he  has  been  engaged, — where  the  work- 
men, being  paid  by  the  piece,  each  exerted  himself  to  earn  as  much  as 
possible, — ^men  from  the  North  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  who  ad* 
hered  to  their  customary  diet  of  oat-cake  and  hasty-pudding,  with  water 
for  their  drink,  sustained  more  labor  and  made  greater  wages  than  those 
who  lived  on  bread,  cheese,  bacon,  and  beer— the  general  diet  of  la- 
borers in  the  south. 

1054.  I  might  add  a  multitude  of  instances  of  individuals  in  the 
United  States,  who  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  have  adopted  a 
vegetable  and  water  diet,  and  who  have  experienced  a  very  consi- 
derable increase  of  strength  since  they  have  wholly  abstained  from 
animal  food ;  and  some  of  those  instances  have  been  remarkable ;  but  it 
is  sufficient  to  state  in  general  terms,  that  excepting  those  invalids  who 
were,  at  the  time  they  made  the  change,  affected  with  an  incurable  dis- 
ease, all  who  have  adopted  and  strictly  adhered  to  a  diet  of  pure  vege- 
table food  and  water,  and  at  the  same  time  consistently  observed  a 
correct  general  regimen,  have  experienced  a  decided  \iiet^«&^  ol  \fiLKvs.- 
cularpower,  and  iiave  found  themselved  able  to  "^w^oiTSi  \ftsst^  X^ioKst 
with  less  fatigue.    Indeed  the  general  expeiimeii\>  \xaa  ^^^  t^\si^^^^^ 

demonstrated  tbe  trath  of  the  physiological  TC\tiCip\«e.  ^VvJo.^^^^^! 
adrmced  on  ibis  point  (1015),  as  to  re&dit  U^il^'GV^  «st\»:vcL>;X^^V  ^^ 
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other  things  being  precisely  equal,  they  who  understand  a  correct  g»» 
neral  regimen,  subsist  on  a  diet  of  pure  and  well-chosen  vegetable  food 
and  pure  water,  possess  more  muscular  power,  andcire  able  to  perfona 
more  labor  in  a  given  time,  and  to  labor  much  longer  without  rest  and 
without  weariness,  than  they  who  subsist  either  on  animal  food  €sc1q» 
fiively,  or  on  a  mixed  diet  of  vegetable  and  animal  food. 


LECTURE   XVn. 

Comparative  effects  of  vegetable  and  animal  food  in  enabling  the  hnxnaa  qrstem  t» 
resist  the  action  of  morbific  causes  and  to  recover  from  disease —Popular  ignonuce 
In  regard  to  the  nature  of  disease,  its  source  and  its  remedy ;  and  what  is  reqaix«ft 
of  the  physician— Popular  error  in  regard  to  the  virtues  of  medicine— True  healfli 
defined— The  three  opinions  of  the  schools  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  disease— The 
grounds  of  self-deception  and  of  the  success  of  quackery— The  true  province  of  tte 
physician— Disease  not  natural  to  the  human  body— Caused  mostly  by  oar  TOlna- 
tary  habits— All  medicine  a  poison— The  true  physician— The  abondnations  of 
quackery— Causes  of  disease,  of  epidemics,  etc. — ^Animal  and  vegetable  food  inrela* 
tion  to  epidemics— Illnstrations ;  Howard  and  others— Cholera  in  Nevr  York. — ^Diet> 
etic  sources  of  disease — Correct  medical  treatment— Little  drugging  necessary- 
Medicines  often  create  and  perpetuate  disease— Importance  of  correct  regimen- 
Virtues  of  vegetable  diet— Hippocrates'  opinion— The  principles  which  should  govern 
every  practitioner — Dr.  Cheyne  and  Dr.  Lamb  of  England — ^Diseases  of  every  type 
and  character  have  been  cured  by  correct  re^^en,  with  little  or  no  medicine— How 
the  diet  of  a  chronic  patient  should  be  regulated— The  diseased  part  the  standard  of 
power—False  notions  in  regard  to  nourishing  diseased  bodies  and  being  fleshy — ^In- 
stability of  invalids— Comparative  effects  of  vegetable  and  animal  food  ^th  reference 
to  longevity,  proliflcness,  and  the  ablity  to  endure  cold. 

1055.  The  physiological  evidence  in  relation  to  the  natural  dietetic 
character  of  man,  derived  from  the  comparative  effects  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food  on  the  human  body,  in  enabling  it  to  resist  the  action  of 
morbific  causes,  to  recover  from  difiease,  and  to  attain  to  old  age,  next 
demands  our  attention. 

1056.  In  relation  to  disease,  and  the  true  principles  and  means  of 
core,  the  most  universal  and  lamentable  ignorance  previuls  among 
mankind  (12).  Few,  probably,  ever  attempt  to  define  their  own  no« 
tions  on  the  subject,  but  are  content  to  go  through  life  with  the  most 
vague  and  indistinct  impressions.  Tetif  they  were  to  take  the  actions 
of  men  as  true  expressions  of  their  ideas,  we  should  unhesitatingly  say, 
that  human  beings  almost  universally  consider  health  and  disease  as 
things  absolutely  and  entirely  independent  of  their  own  voluntary  con« 
duct,  and  of  their  ability  to  control.  They  regard  diseases  as  sabstan- 
ces  or  things  which  enter  their  bodies  with  so  little  connexion  with 
their  own  voluntary  actions  and  habits,  that  nothing  which  they  can 
do  can  prevent  disease,  nor  vary  the  time  nor  violence  of  its  attack  (32) ; 
and,  according  to  their  education,  they  believe  it  to  be  the  effect  of 
chance  or  of  fate  (14),  or  a  direct  and  special  dispensation  of  some  over- 
rcy/n^Power  or  Powers  (28).    The  consequence  is,  that  they  either 

'  submit  to  disease,  as  an  element  ot  t\i^\i  vct^mlvble  destiny,  or  seek  for 
remedies  which  will  kill  it,  or  ex[jft\  \ti\om  t\vfcYt  >a^^\^'^^'a«.^«aJa. 
stance  or  thing  independent  ot  tlie  (son^iWoxi  mi^  wiVNa^i  qI'Csi^yc  ^t^gssa.. 
'-  latter  notion  is  probably  lat  tbe  mo^t  i^xcy  Awi\..  ^^^W^xnrx^^I 
U  their  phy sicianB  as  t\iOW  ^to  w^  ?Jfea^^  ^^  ^x^wxx^  x^^s^sS^ 
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that  will  kill  disease ;  and  these  remedies  they  expect  toaet  dther  as  an 
antidote  to  a  poison,  or  as  an  alkali  to  an  acid,  or  in  some  other  way, 
with  little  or  no  reference  to  the  condition  and  action  of  their  organs, 
and  to  their  dietetic  and  other  volnntary  habits.  Many,  indeed,  seem 
to  think  that  their  physicians  can  take  disease  out  of  them  and  pat 
health  into  them,  by  the  direct  application  of  remedies,  and  that  there 
is  in  the  remedies  themselves,  when  skilfully  chosen  and  applied,  a 
health-giving  potency  which,  of  its  own  intrinsic  virtue,  directly  and 
immediately  imparts  health  to  the  body. 

1057.  This  erroneous  notion,  as  a  matter  of  course*  leads  people  to 
place  their  dependence  on  the  sovereign  virtue  of  remedies,  and  conse- 
quently to  undervalue  the  highest  qualifications  of  the  well-educated 
and  truly  scientific  physician  (34),  and  to  place  equal  or  even  greater 
confidence  in  the  ignorant  and  blustering  quack  who  impudently  pre- 
tends to  have  discovered  a  true  and  infallible  remedy  for  every  disease. 
The  result  of  all  this  error  is,  in  the  first  place,  mankind  do  not  believe 
that  their  own  dietetic  and  other  voluntary  habits  and  actions  have 
much,  if  any  thing,  to  do  mih  the  preservation  of  health  and  the  preven- 
tion of  disease ;  in  the  second  place,  when  diseased,  they  expect  to  be 
cured  by  the  sovereign  power  of  medicine  alone,  and  do  not  believe 
that  any  particular  diet  can  of  itself  be  of  any  great  imp(^tance  either  in 
preventing  or  promoting  their  restoration  to  health ;  in  the  third  place, 
relying  wholly  on  the  intrinsic  virtues  of  medicine,  they  conceive  that 
that  medicine  is  quite  as  potent  from  the  hands  of  one  man  as  another, 
and  are  ever  ready  to  run  after  those  who  are  the  loudest  and  most 
confident  in  their  pretensions,  and  this  opens  the  door  for  unbounded 
empiricism  and  quackery,  and  for  the  immense  evils  which  fiow  from 
blind  and  indiscriminate  drugging. 

1058.  All  this  mischief  arises  mainly  from  a  want  of  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  health,  and  the  general  principles  and  philosophy 
of  disease.  Life,  I  have  said  (41),  is  a  mystery  to  man  ;  we  cannot  ap- 
preciate nor  detect  it  by  any  of  our  senses,  nor  by  any  scientific  powers 
or  means  which  we  possess.  It  is  therefore  only  known  to  us  by  its 
phenomena,  or  by  the  powers  which  it  manifests  and  theefifects  which  it 
produces.  It  cannot,  as  we  have  seen  (108),  be  the  efifect  of  organiza- 
tion, but  it  is  necessarily  the  cause  of  organization*  Nevertheless,  so 
far  as  we  know  anything  about  it,  organization  is  the  essential  medium 
of  its  manifestations  and  perpetuity  (121).  It  resides  intimately  and 
constitutionally  in  the  tissues  and  substances  of  our  bodies  (203),  and 
endows  those  tissues  with  all  their  peculiar  properties ;  ana  entering 
with  those  tissues  into  the  composition  of  all  our  organcs  imparts 
to  those  organs  their  peculiar  functional  powers  ^812). 

1059.  The  organization  with  which  life  is  thus  intimately  connected, 
consists  of  certain  arrangements  of  the  matter  wMch  is  common  to 
all  material  forms,  organic  and  inorganic  (106),  and  which,  as  matter, 
is  subject  to  the  more  primitive  laws  and  affinities  of  the  inorganic 
world  (115).  But,  as  we  have  seen  (117),  the  arrangement  of  matter 
in  organic  forms,  according  to  the  constitutional  l\3iW^  ^l  V\\si^^^.l^\'®v^^ 
effect  directly  contrary  to  the  more  primitive  Vowft  wtvd\tiOT^^\v\a  ^^x:^^- 
ties  of  matter  (110)  ;  and  hence,  vitality  producer  «AV  oK  \\."8.  ^^^y!^>'^'^ 

effeclB,  and  maintains  its  controlling  sovereignt.^  \ii\X.a  oT^wi\^  ^^^^^^'o 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  more  primitive  Istwft  aad^  \sy;itc5wi^R^^^s^^s^ 
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of  matter  (126) ;  and  conseqaently,  those  laws  atid  affinities  contfna- 
allj  act  to  overcome  and  destroy  life  (127).  And  vitality,  in  resisting 
the  hostility  of  those  laws  and  affinities,  and  maintaining  its  own 
sovereignty  and  carrying  on  its  peculiar  operations*  acts  in  and  through 
its  organization,  and  depends  on  the  power  of  the  vital  constitution  of 
the  tissues  (914)  and  the  integrity  of  the  organs. 

1060.  Health,  therefore,  may  briefly  be  defined  to  consist  in  the 
correct  condition  and  action  of  all  the  vital  powers  and  properties  of 
our  bodies ;  and  this  necessarily  involves  the  proper  development  and* 
correct  operation  and  condition  of  all  the  organs,  tissues,  and  substances 
of  our  bodies. 

J061.  Concerning  disease,  medical  men  have  been  divided  into  three 
eefaools.  Fii*st,  those  who  have  considered  d isease  to  consist  essentially, 
in  certain  conditions  of  the  fluids  of  the  body.  *The  human  body,' 
says  Hippocrates,  *  contains  four  humors,  very  different  with  respect 
to  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness,  viz.,  blood,  phlegm,  yellow 
bile,  and  black  bile.  Health  consists  in  a  due  mixture  of  these  four ; 
and  whatever  produces  a  redundancy  in  any  of  them,  does  hurt.'  This 
is  the  foundation  of  humoral  pathology,  which,  with  various  modifica- 
tions,'has  been  embraced  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  medical 
profession  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present ;  and,  of  course, 
nas  constituted  the  basis  of  tbe  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  of  that 
school.  Their  remedies  and  modes  of  treatment  have  been  exhibited 
and  pursued  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  with  a  reference  to  the  state  of 
the  fluids,  and  aiming  to  correct  the  humors.  This  scheme  of  humo|ral 
pathology  has  opened  the  widest  door  for  every  kind  of  quackery  in 
all  ages.  Medical  astrology  and  alchymy  of  earlier  times,  and  the 
elixirs  of  life,  catholicons,  panaceas,  hygefan  pills,  and  other  species 
of  quackery  in  our  own  day,  have  all  been  founded  on  humoral  patho- 
logy, and  their  proprietors  have  always  talked  about  the  impurities  of 
the  blood,  the  humors,  etc.,  and  the  potency  of  their  remedies  to 
purify  the  blood,  and  sweeten  the  humors,  and  thus  remove  or  prevent 
all  diseases  of  every  kind  and  type. 

1062.  The  second  school  of  physicians  consider  that  disease  consists 
essentially  in  the  peculiar  condition  and  action  of  the  solids.    Th^ 
believe  that  by  the  action  of  disturbing  causes  and  morbific  agents  on 
the  solids  of  the  body,  these  latter  are  irritated  and  diseased,  and  thus 
derangement  of  ftmction,  morbid  irritability,  local  or  general  inflam- 
mation, fevers,  change  of  structure,  etc.,  are  induced.    This  school 
also,  of  course,  adapt  their  therapeutics,  or  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine,  to  their  scheme  of  pathology.    They  seek  to  subdue  irritation 
and  restore  healthy  action  by  abstracting  irritating  causes,  and  by  the 
exhibition  of  sedative  and  narcotic  medicine,  or  to  overcome  the  irri- 
tation and  unhealthy  action  of  one  part  by  producing  special  irritation 
in  another  part,  on  the  principle  of  counter  irritation ;  and  it  is  upon 
this  principle  almost  entirely,  that  all  those  accidental  cures  are  ef- 
fected  to  which  all  quack  medicines  owe  their  reputation.   By  improper 
qaantitiea  and  qualities  of  food  (,510^  ^  and  other  errors  of  diet  and 
JbabitB,  people  oppress  and  imtatft  -^Xi^m  «^^\.evsis,>i!^  >2w£^  \«s^^  to  be 
Affected  with  nnpleasant  and  petVia^s  "^^Cvd&vvV  ^^m>^\«va»»  ^\  ^\'^\.\a!«^ 
*?on,  and,  it  may  be,  diseased  condXWiiw  ol  «>wa^  '^^  >Ocv^Yt  oj^^^xs.. 
9  ^mptoma  they  miatake  tot  l^i^  dX^^^^fe  \v.^^\'^>  '?c^A^>5\.^s>^«i^safe 
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of  remedies  for  sour  stomachs,  dizziness,  headache,  sore  eyes,  rheu- 
matism, pain  in  the  breast,  side,  or  back,  or  for  catarrh,  cough,  cramps, 
eruption,  debility,  or  something  else.    If  these  symptoms  do  not  arise 
from  the  actual  disease  of  any  particular  part,  but  from  the  general 
oppression  of  the  system,  caused  by  excessive  alimentation,  any  drug 
which  will  powerfully  evacuate  the  alimentary  cavity  and  cause  con- 
siderable depletion,  will  at  once  relieve  the  symptoms  for  which  it  wafi 
taken.    Or  if  the  symptoms  arise  from   the  morbid  condition  and  un- 
healthy action  of  some  particular  organ  or  apparatus  of  the  system, 
tte  medicine,  if  it  possess  any  potency,  by  rallying  the  vital  forces  in 
uSon'ffi  ^*^°8t  its  pernicious  properties,  induces  a  new  disease,  which, 
the  old  to'tifl^^P^®  of  counter-irritation,  causes  a  determination  from 
the  symptoms  forlrB?!?*  ^^  °^^/^J^  *«*ioo»  a»^.^  thw  perhaps  subdues 
the  diseiise.    Where  there  W.  **K^°'  *°^  '•«»iy.^  t?e  credit  of  curing 
tlve  energy  in  the  system,  and  nU^^^^^e  co'^stituUonal  and  restora- 
eased,  the  vital  economy  will  often  avallH9£  P»^' 1?  ^^7  ^^?^J  ^^s- 
determination  caused  by  the  medicine,  to  re8bA°®^J®\*<'{*^'^  ^^^ 
integrity  of  the  part  previously  affected ;  yet  it  is  alwajS  J*®*^"^"    ^'^^ 
the  expense  of  greater  or  less  injury  to  other  parts  and  to  tliS*^!"^  *• 
tion  generally,  from  the  action  of  the  medicine.    And  if  the  cause  wmhh 
induced  the  primary  difficulty  be  continued,  the  inevitable  result  will 
be,  either  that  the  old  symptoms  will  sooner  or  later  I'eturn  with  in- 
creased violence,  or  other  symptoms  arising  from  the  diseased  condition 
of  the  same  part,  and  modified  by  the  action  of  the  medicine,  will  occur; 
or  new  symptoms  arising  from  the  diseased  condition  of  other  parts 
predisposed  by  the  effect  of  the  medicine,  will  take  place.    But,  so  that 
%hp  symptoms  are  temporarily  subdued  or  mitigated,  or  changed,  the 
unfortunate  sufferer  is  deceived  into  the  belief  that  he  is  benefited  by 
the  medicine ;  and  under  this  delusion  perhaps,  perseveres  in  the  use 
of  remedies  which  often  become  the  most  efficient  causes  of  his  suffer- 
ings, till  he  drugs  himself  to  death,  to  the  glory  of  the  medicine  and 
the  emolument  of  the  mercenary  quack. 

1063.  The  third  school  of  physicians  combine  to  some  extent  the 
views  of  the  other  two.    They  consider  that  the  solids  and  fluids  are 
both  concerned  in  disease,  and  their  theory  aud  practice  of  medicine 
correspond  with  this  opinion.    And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
diseased  condition  and  action  of  the  solids  produce,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  a  morbid  state  of  the  fluids,  and  that  this  morbid  state  of 
the  fluids  reacts  upon  the  solids  to  increase  their  irritations  and  aggra- 
vate their  disease.    But  let  us  look  at  this  matter  a  little  more  in  detail. 
Pure  healthy  chyme  is  produced  exclusively  by  the  healthy  function  of 
the  alimentary  canal  (320),  and  the  alimentary  canal  can  perform  this 
function  healthfully  only  while  itself  is  in  a  healthy  and  undisturbed, 
condition.    Pure  healthy  chyle  can  only  be  produced  by  the  healthy 
function  of  the  lacteals  (455).    Pure  healthy  arterial  blood  can  only  be 
produced  by  the  healthy  functions  of  the  lacteals,  lungs,  and  other 
organs  concerned  in  baematosis,  or  the  formation  of  blood  (474^.    Per- 
fectly healthy  bile  can  only  be  produced  by  Ibfe  \i^«X.\iXi"^  V\\nr}C\«^<2^^^^ 
liver;  and  so  on,  of  all  the  other  fluids  audYivimot^  olVXv^^Xirf^^^^'^'^' 
yow  then,  suppose  the  chyme,  or  chyle,  or  \Aoo^,  ot  >w^^>  ^^  ^^1  ^^ 
fold  or  an/  other  humor  of  the  body,  lo  \)ft  uii\i^«^N»^l  ^\A vca^gos^ 
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and  thus,  by  assisting  nature's  own  renovating  and  healing  economy, 
relieve  tbe  system  from  disease,  and  enable  it  to  return  to  health. 
1067.  For,  it  ought  to  be  well  understood  that  disease  is  never 

THE   LEGITIMATE  RESULT  OF  THE  NORMAL  OPERATION   OF  ANT   OF   OUR 

ORGANS.  The  natural  and  legitimate  result  of  all  the  normal  operations 
of  our  vital  economy  is  always  health,  and  only  health ;  and  if  disease 
is  induced,  it  is  always  by  causes  which  disturb  those  operations.  In- 
deed, disease  itself,  as  a  general  fact,  may  be  said  to  be,  in  its  incipient 
state,  nothing  more  than  an  excess  of  healthy  action  to  resist  morbifle 
causes ;  and  this  excess  being  carried  too  far,  and  continued  too  long, 
the  overacting  parts  are  brought  into  a  morbid  condition,  and  perhaps 
involve  the  whole  system  in  sympathetic  irritation.  All  that  nature 
asks,  or  can  receive,  from  human  skill,  in  such  a  condition,  therefore,  is 
the  removal  of  disturbing  causes ;  and  she  will,  of  her  own  accord,  as 
naturally  as  a  stone  falls  to  the  earth,  return  to  health,  unless  the 
vital  constitution  has  received  an  irreparable  injury.  Disease  is  there- 
fore not  only  induced  by  disturbing  causes  in  the  first  place,  but  it  is 
kept  up  by  the  continual  action  of  such  causes.  It  is  true  that  when 
the  action  of  disturbing  causes  has  induced  diseased  structure  in  our 
organs,  this,  while  it  remains,  will  in  the  absence  of  all  other  morbific 
causes  keep  up  diseased  action  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  sys- 
tem. But  as  a  general  law,  in  chronic  complaints,  where  change  of 
structure  has  not  actually  taken  place  and  gone  too  far  for  vital 
redemption,  diseased  action  will  not  long  continue,  after  the  entire 
removal  of  the  disturbing  causes ;  and  hence,  chronic  disease  is  ^n 
almost  every  instance  kept  alive  and  cherished  from  day  to  day,  frofn 
month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year,  by  the  constant  action  of  those 
disturbing  causes,  which  are  mostly  to  be  found  in  our  dietetic  and 
other  voluntary* habits. 

10G8.  It  ought,  furthermore,  to  be  well  understood  that  all  medicine, 
AS  SUCH,  IB  in  itself  AN  EVIL  *,  that  its  own  direct  effect  on  the  living 
body  is  in  all  cases,  without  exception,  unfriendly  to  life  (1062) ;  and 
the  action  of  all  medicine,  as  such,  in  every  case,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  wears  out  life,  impairs  the  constitution,  and  abbreviates  the 
period  of  human  existence.  Still,  however,  in  the  present  condition  of 
human  nature,  there  are  frequent  cases  of  disease  in  which  medicine, 
to  some  extent,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  life ;  yet 
even  in  all  such  cases,  medicine  is  at  best  a  necessary  evil,  and  therefore 
should  only  be  used  when,  and  to  the  extent,  indispensably  necessary. 
And,  consequently,  the  physician  who  assists  our  nature  to  throw  off 
disease  and  recover  health,  with  tbe  least  use  of  medicine,  is  the  best 
friend  to  our  constitution,  and  evinces  the  most  true  science  and  skill, 
and  deserves  our  highest  respect  and  warmest  gratitude.  To  throw 
an  immense  quantity  of  medicine  into  the  diseased  body,  and  accident- 
ally kill  or  cure,  as  the  event  may  happen  to  be,  requires  but  little 
science  or  skill ;  and  extensive  experience  has  taught  us  that  it  may  be 
done  as  well  by  tbe  acknowledged  quack  as  by  the  licensed  physician : 
but  to  understand  all  the  properties,  powers,  \awa,  wtvStx^"a.SSa\v^  'Sk^  ^3aa 
living  bodff  80  well  as  to  be  able  to  stand  by  \\,  VriWife  t!Dlwx\ko&.  ^^R.  ^^- 
ease,  and,  as  it  were,  to  look  through  it  at  «i.  ^«iS^cfc^  ^^^  ^^\ft5^  ^ 
morbid  affections  and  actions,  and  ascertavii  ita  mox>Q\^e.^"a.Nvs&^'»'^^^ 
know  how  to  guide  and  regulate  the  euergvea  ol  \\^^  va  ^e.o^^^a»»^^ 
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its  own  laws,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remove  obstractions,  reliave 
oppressions,  subdue  diseased  action,  and  restore  health,  with  little  <^ 
no  medicine,  but  principally  or  entirely  by  a  regimen  wisely  adapted  to 
the  case,  evinces  the  most  extensive  and  accurate  professional  scienbe 
and  the  most  profound  sldll ;  and  such  qualifications  are  essentiid  to 
the  character  of  a  truly  enlightened  and  philanthropic  physician ;  and 
such  physicians  truly  deserve  the  support  and  respect  and  admiration 
and  love  of  every  member  of  society,  as  standing  among  the  highest 
benefactors  of  the  human  family. 

1069.  But  what  must  we  think  of  those  creatures  wearing  hnman 
shape,  who,  either  with  the  good  intentions  of  honest  ignorance,  or 
with  the  base  motives  of  cupidity,  with  exceedingly  little  or  no  know- 
ledge  of  the  human  constitution  and  the  laws  of  life,  and  without  ever 
seeing  their  thousands  of  patients,  or  knowing  any  thing  of  the  nature 
or  causes  of  their  diseases,  open  their  patent  medicine  manufactories 
in  London  and  Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  other  places,  and  de« 
luge  the  earth  with  their  panaceas  and  catholicons  and  hygean  pills, 
and  thousands  of  other  vile  preparations,  and  boldly  recommend  them 
as  infallible  specifics  for  every  disease  that  man  can  force  upon  his 
nature  ?  Surely  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  very  worst 
enemies  of  their  species ;  and  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  ought  to  be 
ranked  with  pirates  and  assassins ;  for,  with  little  if  any  less  turpitude 
of  heart  and  wickedness  of  intention,  they  destroy  the  lives  of  hundreds, 
where  pirates  and  assassins  do  of  one.  And  they  will  continue  their 
successful  career  of  human  butchery,  till  the  all -pervading  ignorance 
and  delusion  of  our  fellow  creatures,  which  render  them  capable  of 
being  deceived  by  such  impostors,  and  made  willing  to  swallow  immea- 
surable quantities  of  their  pernicious  drugs,  shall  be  dispelled  by  the 
universal  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  constitutional  nature 
and  relations  of  man. 

1070.  Health,  I  have  ssud  (1060),  may  briefly  be  defined  to  consist 
in  the  correct  condition  and  action  of  all  the  vital  powers  and  properties 
of  our  bodies,  and  this  necessarily  involves  the  proper  development 
and  correct  operation  and  condition  of  all  the  organs,  tissues,  and  sub- 
stances of  our  bodies ;  and  the  more  perfectly  we  conform  to  the  laws  of 
constitution  and  relation  established  in  our  nature  (683,  et  seq.),  the 
more  perfectly  and  certainly  we  preserve  such  a  state  of  things  ;  and  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  our  bodies  possess  their  greatest  vital  power  to 
resist  the  action  of  foreign  disturbing  and  morbific  causes  generally, 
and  of  all  special  and  extraordinary  morbific  or  pestilential  causes. 

i071.  But  whatever  irritates  our  organs  and  disturbs  their  functions, 
not  only  tends  to  originate  disease  in  the  system,  but  always  commen- 
Rurately  diminishes  the  power  of  our  bodies  to  resist  the  action  of 
foreign  morbific  and  pestilential  causes.    It  is  possible  that  in  some 
exceedingly  rare  instances,  changes  in  the  state  of  the  earth  or  atmos- 
phere, or  the  influence  of  comets  or  some  other  heavenly  bodies,  may  be 
such  as  absolutely  to  induce  disease  in  man  and  other  animals,  in  any 
condition  of  their  vital  powers,  and  wholly  independently  of  their  die- 
teiic  and  other  voluntary  habits.    Bvx\.  \\.  \^  -^et^  a^«&\:\wv»Ni\^  v4\5a\.\!«k 
Bucli  a  state  of  things  ever  happens;  ati^\\.\st^^^.«^vQ.v\\.^\.\\\\.^Qfe<\\.\% 
Extremely  Beldam,  and  only  on  a  very  \mUe(i  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^^ 
«e ;  for  in  such  k  case  not  only  many .  \>v3lV.  ^^^ty  \i^imwi^«^s.^^^Sws^v 
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exception,  and  probably  most  or  all  the  lower  animals,  at  least  of  the 
same  oatoral  class,  would  be  diseased  at  the  same  time,  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  earth's  surface  where  such  a  cause  prevailed.  But  neither 
history  nor  tradition  gives  us  any  information  that  such  an  event  ever 
took  place. 

1072.  Changes  in  the  state  of  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere,  and  espe^ 
dally  of  the  latter,  have  undoubtedly  very  often,  and  very  extensively, 
been  immediately  exciting  causes  of  disease  in  man,  when  there  was  a 
considerable  predisposition  to  disease  induced  by  other  causes.  As  a 
general  fact,  however,  the  grand  sources  of  disease  are  the  erroneous 
dietetic  and  other  voluntary  habits  and  actions  of  mankind.  By  intro- 
ducing into  the  nose,  mouth,  lungs,  and  stomach,  substances  unfriendly 
to  life  (510),  and  by*introducing  into  the  stomach  proper  alimentary 
substances  in  an  improper  condition  or  quantity,  or  at  improper  times, 
— by  error  in  regard  to  exercise,  rest,  sleeping,  cleanliness,  clothing, 
etc., — by  an  undue  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  and  over-excite- 
ments of  the  mind, — by  an  inordinate  exercise  of  the  passions,  such  as 
love,  fear,  anger,  etc., — and  by  many  other  causes  within  the  compass 
of  man's  voluntary  agency,  the  nervous  system  is  almost  continually, 
and  in  nearly  every  member  of  the  human  family,  kept  in  a  state  of 
more  or  less  powerful  and  extensive  irritation ;  and  by  this  means  the 
functions  of  the  several  organs  are  disturbed,  and  their  functional  re- 
sults deteriorated ;  the  healthy  condition  of  the  organs  themselves  Is 
impaired,  and  more  or  less  of  a  morbid  irritability  and  sympathy  are 
induced  in  the  nervous  system  generally ;  and  thus  diseases  of  every 
description  are  originated  in  the  system  by  internal  disturbances ;  and 
by  the  same  means,  the  power  of  the  living  body  to  withstand  the 
action  of  foreign  morbific  and  pestilential  causes  is  exceedingly  dimi- 
nished. 

1073.  We  perceive,  then,  that  not  only  whatever  produces  irritation 
in  the  system,  but  also  whatever  excites  the  nerves  and  accelerates  the 
functions  of  the  organs  and  increases  the  exhaustion  of  their  vital 
properties  beyond  what  is  essential  to  the  most  healthy  operations  of 
the  vital  economy  (735)  and  the  most  perfect  results  of  the  vital  pro- 
cesses of  composition  and  decomposition  (314),  always  necessarily  dimi- 
nishes the  power  of  the  living  body  to  resist  the  action  of  foreign  mor- 
bific and  pestilential  causes,  and  increases  its  liability  to  be  morbidly 
affected,  or  to  become  diseased  by  the  action  of  those  causes. 

1074.  We  have  seen  (906)  thatanimalfoodor  flesh-meat  is  decidedly 
more  stimulating  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nourishment  which 
it  actually  affords  the  system  than  proper  vegetable  food;  that  it 
increases  the  vital  action  of  the  whole  system,  causes  a  more  rapid 
pulse,  and  a  hotter  skin  (909) ;  hastens  all  the  vital  processes,  and 
renders  the  vital  changes  less  perfect.  We  have  seen  also  (914), 
that  the  chyle  formed  from  animal  food,  when  taken  from  the  living 
vessel,  much  more  readily  becomes  putrid  than  that  which  is  formed 
from  vegetable  food ;  and  that  the  human  blood  formed  from  animal 
food  will  putrefy,  when  taken  from  the  living  vessels,  in  a  much  &hQcte.<i: 
time  and  much  more  rapidly  than  that  foime^  ^to^a.  -^va^ 's^s^j^sJi^^ 
aliment;  and  that  there  is  always,  otbex  l\i\i\%a  ^i^\v^%%n^v^^*^'B^^^ 

greater  febrile  and  putrescent  tendency  Vu  W^ft  \\V\xv%\i^^\«^  ^'^'^ 
who  subsist  mostly  oa  animal  food,  ibaum  t.\ioafe  ^\iqvc^««N»"«^^' 
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on  pure  vegetable  aliment ;  and  hence,  the  sasceptibHities  of  both  ^ 
fluids  and  the  solids  to  the  action  of  morbific  causes  is  greater  in  the 
flesh-eater  than  in  the  vegetable  eater.  Moreover,  it  is  a  very  im^r* 
tant  fact,  and  especially  in  relation  to  civic  life,  that  the  pulmonary 
and  cutaneous  evacuations  of  the  human  body  are  much  less  morbific 
and  pestilential  in  their  tendencies,  when  pure  vegetable  aliment  is 
used  than  when  fiesh-meat  is  used.  As  a  general  fiict,  therefore,  all 
the  vital  powers  of  the  human  body  are  preserved  in  a  more  vigorous 
condition,  and  all  the  vital  functions  are  more  healthfully  and  perfectly 
performed,  in  the  use  of  proper  vegetable  food,  than  in  the  use  of  fle^- 
meat ;  and,  consequently,  the  human  body  has  more  vital  power  to  re- 
sist the  action  of  foreign  morbific  and  pestilential  causes,  and  to  main- 
tain permanent  health,  when  nourished  by  well-chosen  vegetable  food, 
than  when  nourished  by  flesh-meat,  or  than  when  nourishSby  a  mixed 
diet  of  vegetable  and  animal  food. 

1075.  I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood  on  this  point,  however ;  I  do 
not  a£Qrm  that  the  mere  abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  living  on 
vegetable  food  exclusively,  without  any  regard  to  a  proper  regimen, 
will  better  enable  our  bodies  to  withstand  the  action  of  foreign  morbific 
causes,  than  a  mixed  diet  under  good  regulations.  I  continually  insist 
upon  it,  and  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  remembered,  that  vegetable  food 
can  be  made  incomparably  more  pernicious  than  plain  simple  animal 
food  in  temperate  quantities.  It  is  infinitely  better  to  subsist  on  a  mixed 
diet  of  vegetable  and  animal  food  under  a  good  general  regimen,  than 
to  live  wholly  on  vegetable  food  badly  selected,  viciously  prepared,  and 
eaten  in  inordinate  quantities,  while  at  the  same  time  we  live  in  the 
violation  of  almost  every  other  correct  rule  of  health.  Be  it  remembered, 
therefore,  that  in  all  the  comparisons  which  I  draw  between  the  effects 
of  animal  and  vegetable  food  on  the  human  body,  I  always  proceed 
upon  the  condition  that  all  other  things  are  precisely  equal.  It  is 
indubitably  true  that  individuals  living  on  poor  and  scanty  vegetable 
food,  in  filthy  and  miserable  hovels,  indulging  habitually  in  the  use  of 
tobiUMSO,  opium,  ardent  spirit,  and  the  numerous  other  intoxicating  and 
stimulating  substances  used  by  human  beings  (768),  would  be  far  more 
likely  to  be  morbidly  affected  by  pestilential  causes,  than  those  who, 
surrounded  by  comforts,  with  cleanly  and  well-regulated  habits,  sub- 
sist temperately  on  a  mixed  diet  of  vegetable  and  animal  food.  But 
the  question  is.  Would  the  same  individual,  or  any  number  of  indivi- 
duals whose  habits  and  circumstances  are  in  all  other  respects  correct, 
be  better  able  to  resist  the  action  of  foreign  morbific  causes  when  sub- 
sisting exclusively  on  a  well-chosen  and  well-regulated  vegetable  diet, 
than  when  subsisting  on  a  mixed  diet  of  vegetable  and  animal  food  ? 
To  this  question  I  reply,  unhesitatingly,  that  both  physiological  science 
and  facts  prove  that  the  pure  vegetable  diet  is  the  safest  and  the  best, 
because  it  is  best  adapted  to  the  organization  and  to  the  physiological 
properties  and  powers  of  the  human  body. 

1076.  As  to  facts,  they  may  be  gathered  in  great  abundance  from  the 
biBtory  of  the  human  family  in  all  periods  and  portions  of  the  world; 

but  enough  can  be  found  in  modetii  Wmea,  «*.iv^  ^N^tiVo.  wvx  vs^x^  da'^ 
and  country,  to  satisfy  every  m\nAt\^«A.\aV\\\\\i%\.ox'wiw5^>;:^^\T\si^ 
^^^   Howard,  the  celebrated  pYi\\«LU\^itov^*\.>>N^  ^\^^-^\l  twjra 
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Mn^  that  ever  li^ed.  *  In  the  period  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  sajs 
Ills  biographer,  *  he  travelled  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  miles,     i 
for  the  sole  porpose  of  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  most  wretched  of  the 
homan  race.    The  fatignes,  the  dangers,  the  privations  he  underwent 
or  encountered  for  the  good  of  others,  were  such  as  no  one  else  was    ] 
ever  exposed  to,  in  such  a  cause,  and  such  as  few  could  have  endured.     ■ 
He  often  travelled  several  nights  and  days  in  succession,  without 
stopping,  over  roads  almost  impassable,  in  weather  the  most  inclement, 
with  accommodations  the  meanest  and  most  wretched.    Summer  and 
winter,  heat  and  cold,  run  and  snow,  in  all  their  extremes,  failed 
«like  to  stay  him  for  a  moment  in  his  course ;  whilst  plague  and  pesti- 
lence and  famine,  instead  of  being  efvils  tbat  he  shunned,  were  those 
with  which  he  was  most  familiar,  and  to  many  of  whose  horrors  he 
voluntarily  exposed  himself;  visiting  the  foulest  dungeons,  filled  with 
malignant  infection,  spending  forty  days  in  a  filthy  and  infected  lazar- 
etto, pinning  into  military  encampments  where  the  plague  was  commit- 
ting its  most  horrid  ravages,  and  visiting  where  none  of  his  conductors 
dared  to  accompany  him ;'  and  through  all  this,  he  subsisted  entirely 
en  a  most  rigidly  abstemious  vegetable  diet,  ci^efuUy  avoiding  the  use 
i}{  wine  and  all  other  alcoholic  drinks :  and  such  was  the  result  of  this 
man's  extensive  experience  and  observation,  that  he  earnestly  advised 
ethers  who  were  exposed  to  the  plague,  to  abstain  entirely  from  the 
use  of  animal  food ;  and  this,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  he  would  have 
done,  had  he  not  been  fully  confident  of  the  correctness  of  such  advice, 
tK)th  from  what  he  had  experienced  in  himself,  and  from  what  he  had 
seen  in  others.    And  it  must  be  remembered  that  Howard's  opportunity 
to  test  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  was  neither  brief  nor  limited,  but 
the  most  extensive,  varied,  and  long-during,  ever  experienced  by  any 
one  man;  and  such  were  the  accuracy  of  his  observations  and  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  that  although  not  himself  a  physician,  yet 
he  was  more  successful  in  treating  the  plague  than  any  of  the  phy** 
eicians  where  he  went.    Howard's  opinion,  therefore,  on  such  a  subject 
is  of  the  highest  value.    'The  abstemious  ^et  which,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  he  adopted  from  a  regard  to  his  heidth ,'  says  his  bio- 
grapher, *he  afterwards  continued,  and  increased  in  its  rigor  from  prin« 
ciple  and  from  choice,  as  well  as  from  a  conviction  of  the  great  advan* 
tages  which  he  derived  from  it.*  And  after  all  his  experience,  near  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  made  the  fellowing  record  in  his  diary: — *  I  am 
firmly  persuaded,  as  to  the  health  of  our  bodies,  that  herbs  and  fruits 
will  sustain  nature  in  every  respect  far  beyond  the  best  flesh.'    Tet 
with  all  the  practical  good  sense  and  wisdom  of  this  philanthropic 
man,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  free 
use  of  tea.    Substituting  its  deleterious  stimulation  for  the  sustaining 
nourishment  of  food,  he  rushed  with  the  utmost  temerity  into  the  pre- 
eence  of  the  greatest  danger,  when  his  body,  by  fatigue,  cold,  wet,  and 
exhaustion  from  severe  fatigue,  was  wholly  unprepared  to  resist  thf 
virulent  action  of  malignantly  noxious  agents,  and  then  neglected  the 
early  symptoms  of  disease  in  his  system,  and  ^t^o^'^exvc^^^  \^\.'9^ak^ 
from  the  use  of  anj  efficient  means  of  resloiaWoii. 
1078.  The  diBtingaished  botanist  CharVea  ^WVAtXww^  «'e««>^^'^'^  ^  "^ 
ravages  oftteybllow  fever  in  New  Yorksava*.— ^l^^^^^^^'^'^^^S 
vigor  of  health,  having  been  brought  up  on  a  ^eg,^\a.>o\«i  ^'5X%^'»^ 
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have  no  doubt  was  the  chief  cause  of  preserving  my  health  and  life,  u 
I  attended  and  nursed  a  considerable  number  during  the  whole  of  Ibeir 
illness  without  taking  the  fever.  Being  anxious  to  know  the  cause  df 
the  dreadful  malady,  I  attended  the  dissections*  The  doctors  were 
astonished  howl  escaped  the  contagion.  Mr.  Hardy,  a  celebiated 
Scotch  philanthropist,  like  Howard,  went  from  place  to  place  in  the  tifyi 
administering  comforts  to  the  diseased  and  miserable.  I  was  indnoed 
to  follow  his  course.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  distress  I 
witnessed.'  Mr.  Whitlaw  also  informs  me  that  he  spent  a  season  ia 
New  Orleans  during  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  was  mteh 
among  the  sick,  nursing  and  administering  to  them,  and  by  virtne  of  a 
pure  and  simple  vegetable  diet  he  wholly  escaped  an  attaek  of  the  fevBTf 

1079.  Copeland's  Medical  Dictionary  contains  an  article  on  climtte 
in  relation  to  the  food  of  mao,  in  which  the  writer  says: — *  When  tn« 
veiling  in  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  intertropical  Africa,  in  1817t  ^ 
met  with  an  Englishman  who  had  lived  there  between  thirty  and  foHy 
years,  and  was  then  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health.  The  circamstance 
was  singular ;  and  in  answer  to  my  enquiries  as  to  his  habits,  he  ia* 
formed  me  that  soon  after  his  removal  to  that  pestilential  climate,  his 
health  had  continued  to  suffer,  till,  after  trying  various  methods  with* 
out  benefit,  he  had  pursued  as  closely  as  possible  the  modes  of  life  of  tke 
natives,  adopting  both  their  diet  and  beverages  (the  natives  living  al- 
most exclusively  on  rice  and  maize  and  water),  and  from  that  time  be 
had  experienced  no  serious  illness.' 

1080.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mylne,  missionary  to  Africa,  makes  the  following 
mention  of  the  health  of  his  colleague,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Crocker.  Having 
given  an  account  of  his  own  severe  sickness  and  recovery,  he  adds  :— 
*  Brother  Crocker  has  been  very  much  favored  ;  he  has  had  no  real 
attack  of  fever  all  this  time,  which  I  suppose  is  unprecedented  for  a 
white  man  here  ;  but  he  began  three  months  before  leaving  America  to 
live  on  farinaceous  food,  and  has  strictly  adhered  to  his  principles  since 
he  arrived,  living  on  rice,  cassada,  sweet  potatoes,  etc. — a  fact  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  emigrants  to  this  country.* 

1081.  Mr.  G.  W.  M'Elroy,  of  Kentucky,  visited  Liberia  in  Africa  in 
the  summer  of  1835,  arriving  in  July.  He  spent  two  months  in  Mon- 
rovia, and  two  months  on  the  coast.  During  his  voyage  to  Africa, 
while  there,  and  on  his  passage  home,  he  abstained  wholly  from  animal 
food,  lived  on  rice  and  other  farinaceous  vegetables,  and  on  fruits.  He 
enjoyed  the  best  of  health  the  whole  tftne  (although  much  exposed  while 
in  Africa),  and  in  fifty -seven  days  he  gained  fifteen  pounds  in  weight. 

1082.  But  the  most  signal  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  princi- 
ples which  I  am  contending  for,  was  afforded  in  the  city  of  New  York 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  the  summer  of  1832.  The 
opinion  had  been  imported  from  Europe,  and  generally  received  in  our 
country,  that  a  generous  diet  embracing  a  large  proportion  of  flesh-meat, 
flesh-soups,  etc.,  with  a  little  good  wine,  and  a  strict  abstinence  from 
most  fruits  and  vegetables,  were  the  very  best  means  to  escape  an  attack 
of  that  ^rrible  disease.  Nearly  four  months  before  the  cholera  appeared 

in  New  York,  I  gave  a  pubVic  \ec\.vxift  oxi  \>si^  %vy\%^v.  vo.  that  city,  in 

wblcb  I  contended  that  an  cntYte  «\ia\.\tv^xiCift  t^Q\s^  '^^^\v-\sy^^\.  ^xNg^*^^!^. 

soups,  and  from  all  alcolioUc  anCL  Tiwco\:v<i\\Qiji^x^  ^v.^^>^W^^'s^  %5^ 

ih>m  everj  kind  of  purely  alVmuUto%  ^^x\.^^.^^i^^^>^^^^^^-^  ^\^^x^^ 
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of  a  correct  general  regimen  in  regard  to  sleeping,  bathing,  dothiog* 
exercise,  tlie  indulgence  of  the  natural  passions,  appetites,  etCM  would 
constitute  the  surest  means  by  which  any  one  could  rationally  hope  to 
be  preserved  from  an  attack  of  that  disease.  I  repeated  this  lecture 
aft^  the  cholera  had  commenced  its  ravages  in  the  city,  and  notwith- 
standing the  powerful  opposition  to  the  opinions  which  I  advanced,  a 
very  considerable  number  of  citizens  strictly  adhered  to  jny  advice. 
Aud  it  is  an  important  fact,  that  of  i^l  who  followed  my  prescribed 
regimen  uniformly  and  consistently,  not  one  fell  a  victim  to  that  fear- 
ful disease,  and  very  few  had  the  slightest  symptoms  of  an  attack.* 
Th^  following  statements,  which  were  received  from  respectable  indi- 
viduals soon  after  the  disease  had  disappeared  from  the  city,  may  be 
relied  on  with  the  fullest  confidence. 

a.  *  In  Btatiug  my  views  of  a  simple  diet,*  says  Dr.  Amos  FoUard, 
*  as  a  means  of  preserving  health  and  preventing  disease,  I  must  neces- 
sarily be  brief  for  want  of  time.  I  think  I  have  the  most  ample 
evidence  of  it's  salutary  and  conservative  effects  in  my  own  person. 
I  had  been  affiicted  both  before  and  during  my  medical  studies  with 
the  worst  of  diseases,  chronic  dyspepsy,  from  which  I  never  obtained 
any  permanent  relief  until  about  eighteen  months  since,  when  I  put 
myself  on  the  simple  mode  of  living  recommended  in  your  Lectures. 
For  nearly  a  year  I  subsisted  principally  \ipon  coarse  wheat-meal 
bread  and  milk,  with  great  advantage  to  my  health ;  when  happening 
to  get  some  milk  which  tasted  and  smelled  of  garlics,  I  became  so  dis- 
gusted with  it,  that,  in  May  last  (1832),  I  exchanged  my  milk  for 
spring  water,  which,  with  the  coarse  brelid,  has  constituted  my  diet 
mainly  ever  since.  During  the  past  summer,  and  especially  the  chol era 
se^on,  my  professional  duties  were  exceedingly  arduous,  and  I  often 
felt  myself  nearly  worn-out  for  want  of  rest  and  sleep.  Yet  through 
the  whole  sickness  I  subsisted  on  one  pound  per  day  of  coarse  unlea- 
vened wheat-meal  crackers,  with  some  fruit  and  spring-water,  and 
experienced  no  disorder  of  the  stoinach  and  bowels,  but  enjoyed,  and 
Btill  continue  to  enjoy,  far  better  health  than  I  have  experienced  before 
for  the  last  fifteen  years.  I  also  gained  several  pounds  in  weight 
during  the  cholera  season.  On  looking  over  my  notes  of  cholera  cases, 
taken  at  the  bedside  of  the  patients,  I  find  that  the  occasion  of  the 
disease  could  be  traced,  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases,  either  to 
confirmed  habits  of  intemperance,iPr  to  some  prominent  act  of  impru- 
dence. I  speak  here  of  patients  both  in  hospital  and  in  private  prac- 
tice. Many  people — and  among  them  some  of  my  own  profession — 
have  asserted  that  simple  veget^le  diet  is  conducive  to,  aud  in  many 
cases,  has  actually  produced  cholera.     I  have  taken   considerable 

•  Doring^  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  New  York  in  1832,  it  was  most  exten- 
idvely,  clamorously,  and  continually  asserted,  that  the  *  Grahainites*  were  dying  by 
scores  with  the  epidemic,  and  this  opinion  has  gone  abroad  through  the  country,  and 
is  perhaps  generally  believed.  Yet  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  made  the  most  dUigent 
search  in  every  part  of  the  city  where  any  such  case  was  reported,  and  called  on  every 
physician  who  I  heard  had  made  such  assertions,  and  in  the  newspspers  of  the  city 
publicly  called  for  the  specification  and  proof  of  such  cases,  yet  I  <!ouId  not  ^s&j1^ 
single  instance  in  which  an  individual  who  had  adopted  anA  coTvi&ito&.\\'^  ^jtwen^^Qosik 
regixaen  J  had  prescribed  had  died  of  cholera  or  any  ot\iet  d!M«BAi^  «al<^\ra^>^;«^  ^s^ 

three  Instances  in  which  there  bad  even  been  a  dlglit  at^ai^  wad).Va  ^mSel.  ^1  »:*'*»> 

ctaees  there  had  been  decided  Impradeooe. 
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pains  to  investigate  these  matters,  and  in  not  a  single  instance  have  1 
been  able  to  verify  their  assertions ;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  uni- 
formly fonnd  that  every  person  who  has  strictly  and  judiciausly  ob- 
served snch  a  diet  under  a  well-regulated  general  regimen,  has  not 
only  escaped  the  cholera,  but  enjoy^  excellent  general  health/ 

b.  *  After  having  been  grievously  afflicted  for  several  years  Tith 
dyspepsy,'  says  Mr.  A.  Woodman,  *•  I  adopted  a  simple  vegetable  det, 
and  entirely  recovered  my  health.  Through  the  cholera  season  I  sib- 
sisted  almost  entirely  on  coarse  wheat-meal  bread  and  water,  end 
enjoyed  the  most  perfect  and  uninterrupted  health,  and  gained  sevenl 
pounds  in  weight.  Our  family,  consisting  of  ten  members,  who  lived 
on  what  the  physician  call  a  more  *  generous  diet'  of  flesh,  fine  brea^ 
tea,  coffee,  etc.,  all  had  a  pretty  severe  attack  of  cholera,  and  some  of 
them  two  and  three  attacks.  My  brother  David,  a  very  healthy  aol 
robust  young  man,  who  lived  as  the  rest  of  the  fomily  did,  but  nsed 
no  spirits,  went  with  me  three  several  times  through  the  cholera  hos- 
pitals, to  see  the  sick,  and  during  the  night  following  me  each  time  bs 
had  a  severe  attack  of  cholera,  while  I  had  not  even  a  premonitor/ 
symptom  of  the  disease  through  the  season.* 

c.  *  Myself,  wife,  and  sister,'  says  Mr.  Evander  D.  Fisher,  *  had  all 
been  afflicted  with  poor  health,  and  particularly  my  wife  and  sistei, 
for  many  years  before  we  adopted  our  present  mode  of  living  on  simple 
vegetable  food.  Neither  of  us  has  eaten  any  flesh  since,  which  is  now 
more  thau  a  year.  We  spent  the  past  summer  in  the  city,  and  nev« 
enjoyed  better  health  than  we  did  through  the  whole  cholera  season. 
That  dreadful  disease  raged  terribly  all  around  us,  and  cut  off  many 
of  our  neighbours,  and  even  came  into  our  house  and  attacked  our 
mother,  who  did  not  live  as  we  did,  but  ate  flesh,  etc. ;  and  I  was  among 
the  dying  and  the  dead,  and  assisting  in  laying  out  and  putting  into 
their  coffins  at  least  a  dozen  dead  bodies  of  those  who  had  Sed  of 
cholera,  yet  neither  myself,  wife  nor  sister,  had  the  least  premonitory 
symptoms  of  cholera,  nor  any  other  illness  during  the  whole  season.* 

d.  '  We  remained  in  the  city  during  the  cholera  season  last  summer/ 
says  Mr.  William  Mitchell,  *  and  living  near  one  of  the  cholera  hos- 
pitals, we  daily  saw  the  dying  and  the  dead  carried  by  our  door.  Our 
whole  family,  except  my  mother,  subsisted  entirely  on  a  simple  vege- 
table and  milk  diet.  My  mother  thought  she  required  the  more 
generous  diet  to  which  she  had  always  ^en  accustomed,  and  continued 
to  eat  flesh  And  live  in  the  usual  mode.  She  had  a  very  severe  attack 
of  the  cholera,  while  the  rest  of  us  had  not  a  symptom,  but  enjoyed 
the  best  of  health  through  the  whole  season. 

e.  '  Four  members  of  our  large  family,*  says  Mrs.  Pike,  *  lived  strictly 
on  a  simple  vegetable  diet  during  the  cholera  season  last  summer,  eat- 
ing no  flesh,  and  subsisting  principally  on  coarse  wheat-meal  bread. 
They  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  none  of  them  had  the  slightest 
symptoms  of  cholera  during  the  season ;  while  every  other  member  of 
the  family  had  more  or  less  of  that  disease. 

/,  *  During  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  last  summer,*  says  Mrs. 
Harriet  Wheeler,  '  all  of  out  iamW^  \i«A  «iQ.  ^\\.vy&>6.  o.^  t\^«.t  disease, 
except  myself.    They  ate  fteab,atid\wft^\xv  nXv^xv^x^s^xs^-jwxx^^     X-^na 
nodeab,  but  lived  strictly  on  a  a\m\^e  ^ft?.^^.a^i\'i  ^v^^h  ^"^^^^^^^ 
-''ruilljr  of  coarse  wheaten  breaA.    :Bvl^  y^\ia^/m^^  ^^^>v.^>.v\vVi.^^x^ 
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hvre  been  my  case,  if  that  awful  epidemic  had  found  rae  in  that  con- 
dition of  body  in  which  T  was  before  I  adopted  my  present  mode  oC 
living  ?  I  verily  believe  I  should  not  now  be  among  the  living  on 
earth.  Thanks  to  €rod,  I  am  not  only  living,  but  well.  I  have  scarcely 
known  an  hour's  indisposition  during  the  past  twelve  months.  And 
what  a  change  is  this,  after  having  been  aMcted  as  I  have  been  for 
more  than  twenty  years.' 

g.  « Since  about  the  year  1818,  says  Mr.  Ferdinand  L.  Wilsey,  *  I 
have  been  afflicted  with  very  feeble  health.  In  the  autnmn  of  1881 1 
commenced  living  on  a  simple  vegetable  diet,  and  continued  to  live  in 
this  mainer  very  strictly  during  the  cholera  season,  subsisting  mainly 
on  coarse  wh^aten  bread.  My  health  improved  very  much,  and  con- 
tinned  gpod  through  the  summer.  With  a  medical  friend  I  attended 
many  caies  of  the  cholera,  and  stood  over  several  patients,  and  admin- 
istered t#  them  and  rubbed  them,  but  had  not  a  symptom  of  the  disease ; 
while  mj  medical  friend,  who  ate  flesh  and  drank  wine,  and  urged  me 
to,  had  several  attacks.' 

k>  *  Mjnelf  and  wife,'  says  Mr.  Edmund  Van  Yorz,  *  had  long  been 
In  very  fteble  health,  and  laboring  under  many  serious  symptoms  of 
pulmonaiy  consumption,  when  we  adopted  a  simple  vegetable  diet ; 
since  whi<h  time  our  health  has  improved  exceedingly.  We  and  our 
children  aud  other  members  of  our  family  spent  the  cholera  season  in 
the  city,  ad  living  strictly  on  our  plain  vegetable  diet.  Our  immediate 
neighbourlood  was  exceedingly  sickly.  The  cholera  raged  all  around 
us,  and  th«  people  died  on  every  side  of  us.  One  man  died  next  door, 
so  near  to  as,  that  I  could  reach  my  hand  out  of  my  window  into  his 
room ;  and  the  offensive  smell  of  his  body  after  death  came  in  and 
scented  our  whole  house,  and  yet  none  of  us  had  any  thing  of  the  dis- 
ease. I  have  two  apprentices,  both  of  whom  lived  as  we  did  on  a 
vegetable  diet  through  the  worst  of  the  cholera  season,  without  the 
least  indisposition.  The  older  one  then  went  into  the  country  where 
he  spent  two  weeks,  living  quite  generously  on  animal  food,  etc.,  and 
then  returned  to  the  city  and  took  the  cholera  immediately,  and  had 
three  physicians  to  keep  him  alive.  The  younger  one  continued  in  the 
city,  adhering  closely  Co  hi&K  simple  vegetable  diet.  His  health  im- 
proved very  much  indeed  during  the  summer,  and  he  had  not  the 
slightest  symptom  of  cholera  nor  any  other  disease. 

i.  '  After  having  been  afflictedMi'ith  miserable  health  for  many  years, 
says  Mr.  David  1.  Burger, '  I  was  induced  to  adopt  a  plain  and  simple 
vegetable  diet,  and  by  degrees  became  more  and  more  strict  in  my 
regimen,  till  I  got  on  to  a  diet  of  coarse  wheaten  bread  and  pure  rain- 
water exclusively.    This  regimen  I  observed  rigorously  through  the 
whole  cholera  season,  and  not  only  became  wholly  relieved  from  all 
my  ailments^  but  recovered  and  enjoyed  the  most  entire  and  perfect 
health,  feeling  strong,  active,  and  cheerful.    My  sleep  was  as  sweet  as 
an  infant's;  and  when  I  rose  in  the  morning,  I  always  felt  fresh  and 
clear  and  vigorous  and  sprightly,  as  ever  I  did  in  my  boyhood.    During 
the  cholera  season  I  was  very  much  among  the  sick  of  that  terrible 
disease.    Several  times  a-day  I  visited  a  famWy  oc^iw^Y"^^^  ^ Vw^fcXsfc- 
longing  to  me  in  Jaraes-street,  and  of  which  ^v^  meas^"^^  ^\^«    '^ 
stood  over  the  beds  of  the  sick,  handled  their  bodies,  ««gi\^\.<i^\\v\."5iK^^% 
care  of  them,  etc.,  and  after  the  house  was  deftexV.<i^  «,\AQlVNiKt^  ^^s* 
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afraid  to  enter  it,  I  went  into  it,  tools  up  the  beds,  clothes,  and  otli«r 
things  appertaining  to  the  rooms  from  which  the  dead  bodies  had  beoi 
removed,  and  carried  them  oat  of  the  house,  and  was  three  or  four 
thnes  a-day  there,  handling  the  things,  etc.  After  this  I  visited  seve- 
ral other  families  who  were  sick  of  the  same  disease,  sat  beside  tke 
finck  by  the  hour,  watched  with  them,  mbbed  them,  lifted  them,  etc.; 
yet  through  the  whole  season  I  had  nok  the  least  touch  of  the  complaint, 
nor  the  slightest  indisposition  of  any  kind.' 

/.  Benjamin  Tytler,  an  aged  Scotchman  in  the  employ  of  Danid 
Fanshaw,  Esq.,  living  on  the  simple  vegetable  diet,  purposely  exposed 
himself  in  almost  every  possible  way,  frequented  the  most  infected  parti 
^  the  city,  but  had  not  a  symptom  of  the  disease. 

k,  William  Goodell,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Genius  of  Temperance^  who 
had  been  for  many  years  afflicted  with  chronic  diarrhoea,  was  relieved 
by  a  simple  vegetable  diet,  and  was  mush  exposed  during  the  cholenk 
season,  but  wholly  escaped  an  attack. 

L  James  Whitelaw,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  had  been  afflicted  in  the 
same  manner,  and  recovered  his  health  by  the  same  means.  He  was 
daily  in  the  midst  of  the  cholera,  but  had  not  a  symptom  himself. 

m.  Mrs.  Phebe  Corlies,  an  excellent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
had  been  most  severely  afflicted  for  thirty  years  with  a  chronic  diarrhoea, : 
which  had  baffled  every  mode  of  medical  treatment.  She  was  relieved 
by  a  simple  vegetable  diet  and  correct  general  regimen,  and  enabled  to 
remain  in  the  city  through  the  cholera  season  without  a  symptom  of 
that  complaint. 

n.  Two  sisters  of  the  name  of  Primrose,  had  been  out  of  health,  and 
both  recovered  excellent  health  by  adopting  a  simple  vegetable  diet  and 
a  correct  general  regimen.  The  older  sister  returned  to  her  tea,  coffee, 
flesh  meat,  etc.,  but  the  younger  continued  to  adhere  closely  to  her 
T^Qgetable  diet.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  the  older  sister 
was  severely  attacked,  and  but  just  escaped  with  her  life,  while  the 
▼ounger  sister  nursed  her,  stood  over  her  night  and  day,  administered  all 
her  medicine,  rubbed  her  body,  took  her  breath,  and  even  put  her  mouth 
to  hers  and  kissed  her  when  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and  yet  had  not  a 
symptom  of  the  disease,  nor  any  indisposition  during  the  whole  season. 

0.  William  Cooke,  wife,  and  children,  living  strictly  on  a  simple 
vegetable  diet,  enjoyed  the  best  of  health  through  the  cholera  season, 
without  having  a  symptom  of  that  diseflK ;  while  a  young  woman  re- 
siding in  the  same  family,  and  eating  flesh  and  living  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  had  three  severe  attacks. 

p.  Dr.  D.  M.  Bees,  whose  practice  and  success  were  at  least  equal  to 
any  other  physician's  in  New  York,  declares  that  when  the  cholera  broke 
out  in  that  city,  and  he  was  called  to  practice  among  it,  he  found  that 
the  disease  was  making  its  greatest  ravages  among  the  excessive  flesh- 
caters,  and  he  consequently  went  home  and  requested  his  family  to 
abstain  entirely  from  the  use  of  flesh  during  the  continuance  of  the 
epidemic  in  the  city,  and  he  and  his  family  subsisted  wholly  on  a  v^e- 
table  and  milk  diet  while  the  cholera  prevailed,  without  having  any 
thing  of  tiia  djsaase,— -excepting  m  oii^  Vu^Vwyv^^^^  \!L^«.t  the  close  of  the 
eickaeeif,  wh^it  Mrs.  H ,  without  \i\fe^ivoYj\^^%ft>  ^w\.^q>b.  ^\  ^^s$^-\asai^ 
and  in  a  few  hours  after  was  taken  m\^i  ^xw:v^«^.   "^^^^^^1  ^.TSS, 
Mug  happened  to  Mr.  Henry  B..  Peic^  ,».u^\iY^>«vte-.^.^^\i^.^^^T 
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that  he  adtrised  all  his  friends  to  abstain  from  flesh,  and  that  all  who 
conformed  strictly  to  his  advice  wholly  escaped  the  disease 

q,  Dlr.  Tappan,  who  superintended  the  Park  Hospital,  has  assured 
me  thai  out  of  twelve  house  pupils  (students  of  medicine  and  young 
physicians)  who  assisted  him  in  the  Hospital  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  cholera,  Mr.  Sharrock,  who  had  lived  more  than  a  year  very  stricAy 
on  a  simple  regetable  diet,  was  the  only  one  who  entirely  escaped  all 
symptoms  of  the  disease ;  all  the  others  being  attacked  more  or  less 
uiolently,  and  some  quite  severely. 

r.  *  Hy  health  was  very  feeble,  and  I  had  suffered  much  from  hemorrr 
hage  of  the  lungs,'  says  Mr.  Lewis  St.  John,  of  New  York,  '  when  1 
was  induced,  in  the  spring  of  1832,  to  adopt  a  simple  vegetable  diet. 
From  tils  change  I  almost  immediately  experienced .  considerable  be-', 
nefit ;  and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  the  city,  I  not  only 
escaped  all  symptoms  of  that  disease,  but  enjoyed  much  better  health 
than  usual.  Being  still  feeble,  however,  and  dreading  the  effect  of  our 
northern  winter,  I  left  New  York  for  Mobile,  by  water,  in  the  fall  of 
1832.  About  forty  other  gentlemen  left  New  York  with  me,  in  the 
same  ship  for  the  same  place.  We  were  shipwrecked  on  an  island  in 
the  Gulf  ^  Mexico,  about  half  way  between  Key  West  and  Havana,  or 
ninety  miles  from  the  latter  place.  We  remained  on  this  island  four- 
teen days,  and  were  then  taken  off  (sixty-five  of  us  in  all)  and  carried 
to  Mobile  in  a  schooner  of  sixty-seven  tons.  About  one  week  after  my 
arrival  at  Mobile,  the  cholera  broke  out  there,  and  even  came  into  the 
house  where  I  boarded,  but  I  had  no  symptom  of  it.  I  took  no  other 
precaution  to  avoid  it  except  to  adhere  strictly  to  my  simple  mode  of 
living,  and  washing  every  morning.  I  remained  in  that  climate  nearly 
four  years.  Of  the  forty  gentlemen  who  went  out  with  me,  every  one 
was  sick  more  or  less  within  the  first  year,  and  some  of  them  died ;  and 
within  three  years  from  the  time  of  our  arrival,  a  number  of  them  died, 
and  many  more  of  them  were  sick  a  great  deal,  and  apparently  came 
very  near  dying.  Some  of  the  most  healthy  and  robust  of  the  company 
were  cut  off  in  the  vigor  of  manhood  and  the  prime  of  life,  and  I  followed 
them  to  the  grave.  Yet  during  my  whole  stay  at  Mobile,  I  enjoyed 
continually  improving  and  uninterrupted  health,  and  paid  nothine  for 
physic  or  physician.  In  the  spring  of  1886  I  returned  to  the  North 
with  health  wonderfully  improved.  While  travelling  in  the  month  of 
August  of  the  same  year,  not  finding  it  convenient  to  adhere  to  my 
simple  diet,  I  yielded  to  the  exigency  of  circumstances,  and  lived  as 
others  did  at  the  hotels  and  other  places  where  I  stopped.  This  brought 
on  a  pretty  severe  turn  of  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  which  laid  me  up  for 
a  fortnight.  The  physician  who  attended  me  was  very  much  surprised 
that  my  system  was  so  little  affected  by  the  hemorrhage  and  recovered 
so  soon,  and  declared  that  he  never  before  saw  such  a  case.  After  this 
I  found  that  any  considerable  departure  from  my  simple  mode  of  living 
was  sure  to  admonish  me  with  symptoms  of  my  old  complaint ;  but  for 
the  last  fifteen  months  my  habits  have  been  regular,  and  I  have  had  no 
bleeding  ;  my  general  health  is  very  much  improved ;  my  lungs  are 
stronger  than  tljey  have  been  before  for  ten  "yeax%,  ^hxAiK^XiQ^l  y^'h^ci 
vigorous.  About  three  months  since,  as  &  m^AXcs  oil  «*.\«t\'«aKo^.^  V 
drank  one  cup  of  wbut  is  called  good  coffee.  YL«tN\\3L%\i^«t^  «^^  ^'^  "^^ 
liabJiof  drinking  it  for  mcLuy  yefiVBy  it  opetatV.fc^povi^KlviNX'J   *A^\s.'a»» 
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tic  in  fifteen  minates.     When  I  had  vomited  freely  I  felt  perfectly  wdl 
again/ 

1083.  I  might  continue  to  multiply  cases  of  this  kind  to  a  very  gmt 
extent,  but  I  have  already  given  enough  to  satisfy  every  unpr^adksed 
mind  that  a  well-chosen  vegetable  diet  is  better  thaa  a  mixed  diet  of 
vegetable  and  animal  food,  to  enable  the  human  body  to  resist  tin 
action  of  foreign  morbific  and  pestilential  causes. 

1084.  From  the  principles  and  facts  already  advanced,  it  appetn 
too  evident  to  require  much  further  reasoning  to  prove  that  pm     \ 
vegetable  diet,  as  a  general  rule,  is  better  adapted  to  assist  the  dis- 
eased body  in  recovering  health,  than  fiesh-meat,  or  even  a  mixed  diet 
of  animal  and  vegetaUe  food, 

1085.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  instances,  pernicious  principles  hi 
the  atmosphere  or  other  foreign  agents,  acting  on  the  system  throagb 
the  lungs,  or  through  the  cutaneous  organs  or  functions,  may  be  ie 
principal  causes  of  disease.  But  as  a  general  fact,  these  causes  are 
mainly  adventitious  or  supplementary,  coming  in  to  prostrate  the 
system  which  was  previously  poising  to  its  fall,  and,  as  it  were,  to  give 
a  determinate  direction  and  unity  of  effect  to  the  co-operation  of  mai^ 
other  causes. 

1086.  In  genera],  therefore,  the  predisposing,  and  for  the  most  pait, 
the  immediately  exciting^  oauses  of  disease  in  the  human  body  are  to 
be  found  within  the  precincts  of  man's  dietetic  and  other  volnntaiy 
babits  and  actions  (1072) ;-  and  probably  his  dietetic  errors  are  by  fiff 
the  most  extensive  source  of  his  disease. 

1087.  Whether  we  embrace  the  scheme  of  humoral  pathology  or 
either  of  the  other  two  which  have  been  named  (1061, 1063),  we  must 
admit  that,  as  a  general  fact,  organic  irritation,  disturbing  the  func- 
tions and  deteriorating  the  functional  results,  and  inducing  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  solids  (1067),  leading  to  acute  and  chronic  infiam- 
matton,  general  fever,  local  disease,  change  of  structure,  etc.,  is  the 
ordinary  source  of  our  diseases ;  and  these  irritations  are  produced  by 
the  dietetic  use  of  substances  unfriendly  to  vitality  and  to  the  physio- 
logical interests  of  our  bodies,  and  by  the  improper  qualities  and 
quantities  and  conditions  of  our  food,  and  by  many  other  means  and 
circumstances  pertaining  to  our  dietetic  and  other  voluntary  habits 
and  actions  (510).  But,  by  whatever  cause  induced,  disease,  when 
once  established  in  the  system,  can  only  be  removed  by  the  constitu- 
tional economy  of  the  living  body,  by  the  healthy  functions  of  the 
several  organs.  Yet  so  long  as  irritation  is  kept  up,  the  healthy 
functions  of  the  organs  cannot  be  restored. 

1088.  The  only  aid,  therefore,  that  human  skill  and  science  can 
effbrd  the  diseased  body  in  recovering  health,  is,  with  strict  regard  to 
the  physiological  properties  and  laws  of  the  system,  to  assist  it,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  throwing  off  oppressions,  removing  obstructions  and  all 
irritating  causes,  and  in  subduing  irritations,  aad  restoring  healthy 
miction  and  function.  And  in  order  to  this,  it  is  requisite,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  physician  should  well  understand  the  physiological 

powers  and  laws  of  the  body;  Vxi  Wi^  ^^cotsA  ^\^^^\.\sa.t  he  should 
uaderBtand  the  nature  of  t\ie  Amase^  wi^  \\i\Xv^'Cc\x?s.^^kRfe^^Tjw 
general  rale,  that  he  should  fuWy  ^?^  .^^^^^^^ J?^!^^\^^^ 
^Ae  disease.    For,  as  Hippocra^ea  i\xft^\^  o\i^^^^^  ^^^.^  laas^  ^^ 
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ittempts  to  cure  a  disorder  without  knowing  the  cause,  it  Is  like  a  blind 
man,  or  one  groping  in  the  dark, — ^he  is  as  likely  to  do  harm  as  good.' 

1089.  It  is  trae  that  there  are  some  instances  of  acute  disease,  in 
which  the  symptoms  are  so  violent  that  the  physician  cannot  safely 
delay  his  practice  to  investigate  the  case  eztennvely,  and  ascertain 
obscure,  remote,  and  accumulate  causes,  before  he  endeavours  to  subdue 
the  violent  symptoms  and  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  his  patient.    But 

'  as  a  general  rule,  even  in  acute  disease,  the  physician  acts  not  wisely 
who  prescribes  a  remedy  before  he  has  carefully  Inquired  after  the 
cause.  For  all  he  does  without  a  knowledge  of  the  cause,  is  necessarily 
groping  in  the  dark ;  he  may  relieve  or  he  may  aggravate  the  symptoms 
with  equal  credit  to  his  skill  and  science.  So  far  as  his  agency  is 
concerned,  it  is  a  pure  contingency  whether  he  kills  or  cures.  Thus, 
to  state  a  real  case  (587),  a  physician  is  called  to  a  patient  laboring 
under  violent  delirium ;  without  inquiring  carefully  after  the  cause,  he 
treats  the  case  according  to  his  view  of  the  symptoms,  and  bleeds  copi- 
ously, and  rapidly  reduces  the  patient,  without  mitigating  the  symptoms 
in  the  least.  Another  physician  is  called  in,  who  first  sets  about  ascer- 
taining the  cause ;  this  done,  an  emetic  is  prescribed,  and  soon  a  large 
quantity  of  undigested  beef  and  pickelled  cucumbers  is  thrown  from 
the  stomach,'  and  instantly  the  symptoms  disappear,  and  the  patient  is 
restored  to  reason,  and  shortly  to  health.  Had  the  first  physician  in 
this  case  continued  his  practice,  he  would  surely  have  killed  his  pa- 
tient. Cases  of  this  kind  are  continually  occurring  in  society,  and  the 
effects  of  the  mal-practice  are  always  attributed  to  the  incorrigibleness 
of  the  disease,  and  mankind  rest  satisfied  in  their  ignorance  and  un- 
bounded credulity. 

1090.  In  chronic  diseases,  all  practice  which  is  not  based  upon  a 
careful  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  causes,  as  well  as  the  symp- 
toms of  the  case,  is  in  fact  nothing  but  downright  quackery,  and  far 
more  frequently  does  harm  than  good.  For  in  such  practice,  the  causes 
of  the  disease,  existing  in  the  dietetic  and  other  voluntary  habits  of 
the  patient  (1067),  are  suffered  to  remain  and  constantly  exert  their 
morbific  influence  by  which  the  disease  was  originally  mduced,  and 
continues  to  be  perpetuated.  Nay,  indeed,  those  very  causes  are  fre- 
quently employed  as  remedial  agents  to  remove  the  disease  which  they 
have  originated  and  are  perpetuating.  Thus  I  have  in  multidutes  of 
instances  seen  people  who  have  been  severely  afflicted  for  years,  by 
diseases  which  were  principally  induced  by  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic 
and  narcotic  substances,  and  which  had  been  kept  alive  by  the  con- 
tinued use  of  those  substances  as  medicine ;  and  all  that  was  necessary 
to  remove  the  diseases  and  restore  the  sufferers  to  health,  was  to  take 
away  their  medicine.  Again,  I  have  seen  instances  in  which  indivi- 
duals had  suffered  under  the  most  cruel  affections  of  the  heart  and  head 
and  other  parts,  and  submitted  to  medical  treatment  for  years  without 
the  least  relief.  Yet  on  taking  away  their  tea  and  coffee,  which  were 
the  principal  originating  and  perpetuating  causes  of  their  sufferings* 
they  were  soon  restored  to  perfect  health.  But  the  practltloi^es^  \v«^ 
wholly  overlooked  or  entirely  disregarded  the&e  e^^]Ae^^  «c^^  ^xiSet^ 
tliem  to  keep  alive  the  symptoms  which  they  wete  ^iomXi^^xti^t.^wsSJa 

tbeir  medicine,  and  by  their  medicine  rendeTmethcvtp^AKe^'w^w^l'*^ 
more  morbidly  Bosceptible  to  the  effects  ot  those  moi\A^'5i  wa««a»-     ^ 
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I  have  seen  hundreds  of  miserable  dyspeptics  who  had  suffered  abUMk  . 
everything  for  years ;  scores  of  those  whose  symptoms  strongly  indleitei  ^ 
pulmonary  consumption,  and  sometimes  apparently  in  its  ad?aaee4  ^' 
stage ;  many  who  had  been  for  years  afflicted  with  epileptic  and  oflm  || 
kinds  of  fits  and  spasmodic  affections,  or  with  cruel  asthma,  or  sMk*  ^ 
headache ;  in  short,  I  have  seen  nearly  every  form  of  chroido  ffiaeve  ^ 
with  which  tlie  human  body  is  afflicted  in  civilized  life,  after  reidstiiig  " 
almost  every  kind  of  medical  treatment  for  months  and  years,  jMdb  ^] 
a  very  short  time  to  a  correct  diet  and  well-regulated  general  re^nok  ' '' 
And  why  was  all  this  ?  Because,  in  almost  every  case,  the  dbeiiei  ^ 
had  been  originated  and  perpetuated  by  dietetic  errors ;  and  the  praeti-  ^ 
tioners  had  been  unsuccessful,  because  with  all  their  administrate  of 
medicine,  they  had  suffered  those  dietetic  errors  to  remain  undistiirbedi  ^ 
unquestioned — nay,  perhaps  even  recommended.  * 

1091.  Hippocrates,  who  possessed  one  of  the  most  powerfoland 
discriminating  minds  ever  devoted  to  medicine,  depended  mainly oa 
regimen  for  the  cure  of  disease.    His  first  business  was  to  asoertaia 
the  character  of  the  disease,  then  the  cause  or  causes ;  and  tliefi  h»  ' 
proceeded  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  extrinsic  or  external  canes  ^ 
existing  in  dietetic  habits,  etc.,  and  if  he  found  internal  causefi  requiring 
medicine  for  their  removal,  he  gave  medicine.    But  his  materiab  oi 
medicine  were  few  and  simple,  and  onlv  used  to  a  very  limited  otent 
In  fact,  as  I  have  already  said  (1068),  a  free  and  continned  use  of 
medicine  in  almost  every  case  only  evinces  a  want  of  true  skill  and 
science  in  the  practitioner.    It  is,  indeed,  the  appropriate  business  of 
the  quack  to  drug  mankind  to  death ;  and  the  enlightened  and  philan- 
thropic duty  of  the  physician,  to  assist  nature  in  strict  accordance  with 
her  own  fixed  laws.    In  chrdnic  disease,  at  least,  but  little  medidne 
can  be  given,  without  doing  more  harm  than  good.    A  single  dose  or  | 
two,  or  a  few  doses  at  most,  to  remove  obstructions  and  prepare  the   i 
way  for  a  correct  regimen,  is,  as  a  general  rule,  all  that  can  be  wisely 
used ;  and  whatsoever  is  more  than  this  is  evil. 

1092.  The  great  question  is,  how  to  remove  all  irritation  from  the 
system,  and  restore  each  part  to  heal  thy  action  and  condition.  But  almost 
all  the  articles  of  medicine,  not  excepting  those  called  tonics,  are  either 
directly  or  indirectly  irritating  or  debilitating  in  their  effects  on  the 
living  body,  and  therefore  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Many 
•f  the  articles  of  diet  ordinarily  used  in  civilized  life  are  also  decidedly 
irritating  and  pernicious ;  and  many  of  the  modes  of  preparing  food, 
are  sources  of  irritation  to  the  system.  In  fact,  when  the  body  is  seri- 
ously diseased,  even  the  necessary  functions  of  alimentation,  under  the 
very  best  regimen,  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  sources  of  irritation ; 
and  were  it  possible  to  sustain  life  without  nutrition,  entire  and  pro- 
tracted fasting  would  be  the  very  best  means  in  many  cases  of  removing 
disease  and  restoring  health.  I  have  seen  wonderful  effects  result  from 
experiments  of  this  kind.  But  nutrition  must  be  sustained ;  and  the 
grand  problem  is,  how  it  can  be  sustained  to  the  necessary  extent,  with 
the  least  degree  of  irritation  to  the  diseased  parts,  or  with  the  least 

possible  increase  of  diseased  acWon.   \tv  %,c\N\\i^  \\i\%  ^tohlem,  the  phy- 
sician requires  the  aid  o!  protovxw^  ^t\^w<i^.   \^.  \^  \sRR«asa.x^>5s»a&.\A 
Bbould  thoroughly  underaUad  \.\ife  p\i^9Xo\o«.^^\  t^x^^^vin^^  ^^^>^^^^ 
ihe  humaa  body,  aad  its  coiia\.vi^V.\oii^>^x^V^^^v^Ti^>^^^^^^  ^x.^\n.>«.^ 
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imentary  and  medicinal  substances  in  relation  to  the  or^nization 
id  to  tbe  vital  properties  and  powers  of  the  body.  With  sach  scientific 
lalifications,  with  sound  judgment  and  mature  experience,  he  will  bO' 
>le  to  adapt  his  regimen  to  the  particular  condition  of  his  patient, — to 
Mnove,  as  far  as  possible,  every  irritating  cause  in  the  qnalitj,  quantity, 
knd  condition  of  the  diet,  and  to  retain  only  such  articles  as  will  afford 
sufficient  salutary  nourishment,  with  the  least  degree  of  irritation  and 
excitement ;  while  at  the  same  time,  it  is  best  adapted  to  promote  tbe 
particular  and  general  functions  of  the  alimentary  and  other  organs 
of  the  system. 

1098.  Such  a  physician,  if  he  gives  his  mind  fully  to  the  subject,  will 
discover  in  tbe  course  of  a  few  years,  at  longest,  that  though  in  parti- 
cular cases,  where  individuals  have  long  been  accustomed  to  a  free  use 
of  animal  food,  it  may  be  inexpedient  to  make  too  sudden  and  entire  a 
change  of  diet,  and  though  great  improvements  may  be  made  in  health, 
on  a  plain  and  temperate  mixed  diet,  and  in  some  instances  the  patient 
may  increase  in  flesh  and  strength  moat  rapidly,  for  a  season,  on  animal 
food,  yet  as  a  general  fact,  however  well-ordered  his  regimen  in  other 
respects,  if  he  retains  any  portion  of  flesh-meat  in  the  diet  of  his  patient, 
be  in  some  measure  retards,  if  he  does  not  prevent,  his  complete  res« 
toration  to  perfect  and  permanent  health.  He  will  find  that  it  is  much 
more  stimulating  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nourishment  which  it 
Actually  affords  the  system,  and  consequently  causes  a  greater  exhaus- 
tion of  the  functional  powers  of  tbe  organs  of  assimilation  and  nutrition, 
than  pure  and  proper  vegetable  food  (90b),  that  it  always  increases  the 
general  excitement  and  diseased  action  of  the  system,  and  tends  to  per- 
petuate its  morbid  irritability  and  susceptibility,  and  produces  fluids 
ftnd  humors,  less  bland  and  genial  to  the  solids  (650),  and  in  all 
respects  less  adapted  to  promote  the  prophylactic  and  sanative  process 
3f  the  vital  economy. 

1094.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Cbeyne,  of  England,  who  flourished  about 
%  hundred  years  ago,  says : — *'  For  those  who  are  extremely  broken 
lown  with  chronic  disease,  I  have  found  no' other  relief  than  a  total 
abstinence  from  all  animal  food,  and  from  all  sorts  of  strong  and  fer- 
mented liquors.  In  about  thirty  years*  practice,  in  which  I  have  iH 
M>me  degree  or  other  advised  this  method  in  proper  cases,  I  have  had 
but  two  cases  in  whose  total  recovery  1  have  been  mistaken :  and  they 
were  both  too  deeply  diseased  and  too  far  gone  for  recovery  before  I 
undertook  with  them.*  Dr.  Lamb,  of  England,  now  upwards  of 
seventy  years  old,  after  a  very  long,  extensive,  and  successful  practice, 
speaks  most  decidedly  against  the  use  of  animal  food  of  any  kind  in 
chronic  disease.  And  during  tbe  last  seven  years,  my  own  opportunity 
to  prove  tbe  virtues  of  different  kinds  of  diet  in  chronic  disease,  has 
probably  been  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  individual  in  any 
ige ;  and  I  have,  as  a  general  rule,  always  found  that  a  pure  and  well- 
'egulated  vegetable  diet,  under  a  correct  general  regimen,  is  decidedly 
setter  than  that  which  contains  any  portion  of  animal  food.  I  have, 
t  is  true,  met  with  some  invalids  whose  general  physiological  coivdltV^p. 
seemed  to  require  that  a  portion  of  animaV  tood«^\o^M^i^'t^^»^\^w^\^ 
beir  diet  for  a  few  weeks,  and  perhaps  a  few  moTiV\i*n  N>XV  X\kft  ^^-^^^^ 
uggisbuess  and  torpor  of  their  systems  R\io\i\^  \>€i  oNCtt«a^^;>^^ 
?h  cases  are  not  common ;  while,  on  tbe  otYiexYiaTi^,^^^^^'^  ^Nx^'s^^^ 
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stated  (1090),  I  bave  seen  multitudes  of  chronic  diseases  of  ereryname 
and  type,  which  had  long  and  incorrigibly  withstood  medical  treat- 
ment of  every  kind,  yield  in  some  instances  immediately,  and  in  others 
in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  to  a  pure  vegetable  diet  and  general  regimm 
regulated  by  physiological  principles.  I  could  fill  a  large  yolume 
with  well-authenticated  and  most  interesting  detailed  accoants  of  a 
very  great  variety  of  cases  of  chronic  disease  cured  in  this  maimer. 
But  this  is  not  the  place  for  such  a  detail. 

1095.  In  regulating  the  diet  of  chronic  patients,  however,  it  dioald 
always  be  remembered  that  the  extensiveness  and  suddenness  of  any 
change  should  correspond  with  the  physiological  and  pathologic^ 
condition  and  circumstances  of  the  individual ;  and  most  espe(»ally 
should  it  be  remembered  that  the  tht  diseased  organ  or  part  dhotddht 
made  the  standard  of  the  ability  of  the  system.  If  the  boiler  of  a  steam- 
engine  is  powerful  enough  in  some  parts  to  bear  a  pressure  of  fif^ 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  while  in  some  other  parts  it  can  only  bear 
ten  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  we  know  that  it  would  not  do  for  an 
engineer  to  make  the  strongest  parts  of  the  boiler  the  standard  of  its 
general  ability  or  power,  and  to  attempt  to  raise  a  pressure  of  forty 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  because  some  parts  can  bear  fiftj  pounds ; 
for  in  such  an  attempt  he  would  surely  burst  the  boiler  at  its  weakest 
parts.  He  must  therefore  make  the  weakest  parts  the  standard  of  the 
general  power  of  the  boiler,  and  only  raise  such  a  pressure  of  steam 
as  those  parts  can  safely  bear.  So  he  who  has  diseased  lungs  or  liver 
or  any  other  part,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  a  vigorous  stomachy 
must  not  regulate  the  quality  and  quantity  of  his  food  by  the  ability 
of  his  stomach,  but  by  the  ability  of  the  diseased  part.  This  rule  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  invalid,  and  one  which  cannot  be  disre- 
garded with  impunity,  and  yet  it  is  continually  and  almost  universally 
violated.  Few  things  are  more  common  than  to  find  individuals  who 
are  laboring  under  severe  chronic  disease,  indulging  in  very  improper 
qualities  and  quantities  of  food,  and  other  dietetic  errors,  and  still 
strongly  contending  for  the  propriety  of  their  habits  and  practices,  on 
the  ground  that  '  tJieir  stomachs  never  trouble  them*  Alas !  they  know 
not  that  the  stomach  is  the  principal  source  of  all  their  troubles  (511) ;  ! 
yet  by  adopting  a  correct  regimen,  and  strictly  adhering  to  it  for  a 
short  time,  they  would  experience  such  a  mitigation  of  their  sufferings, 

if  not  such  a  restoration  to  health,  as  would  fully  convince  them  of 
the  serious  impropriety  of  making  a  comparatively  vigorous  stomach 
the  standard  of  the  physiological  ability  of  a  system  otherwise  diseased. 

1096.  Another  equally  common  error  of  opinion  is  that  the  fleshiness 
and  the  muscular  power  of  the  body  are  to  be  considered  as  criteria 
of  the  excellence  of  any  regimen  prescribed  for  a  chronic  invalid. 
Every  intelligent  person  knows  that  when  an  individual  is  taken  with 
an  acute  ^sease  of  a  highly  inflammatory  character,  the  physician  cuts 
off  all  food  at  once,  and  adopts  a  course  of  treatment  which  rapidly 

.    reduces  his  strength  and  flesh ;  because  it  is  believed  that  there  is  no 

other  way  of  arresting  the  piogcea^  ot  Wi^  ^%(^^«  ^iM  preventing  fatal 

coDBequenceBt  but  by  greatly  Teftvicm^  \\ift  \!,^\:^«^  ^N:vsft.^\  >i}fta^9f>&ji. 

powers:  for  alwavs.%?lieii  the  sj&\\o\iol  ^Xi^V\\.^^^^^^'«^^s»  ?^^2^^ 

action,  the  more  violent  it  is,  ti^e  *^^^\^i;\C_  mc«^  «^«^i  ^«ri^.^ 
Btltatdon  of  the  diseased  wtt  or  t>wc\.ft  wiA.  x.^^^  ^^^^  w^     ^ 
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break  up  the  vital  economy  of  the  system.  But  the  main  difference 
between  acute  and  chronic  disease  is  in  the  degree  of  the  morbid  activity 
^of  the  vital  powers ;  and  if  we  would  not  indulge  in  •  a  generous  diet ' 
'^f  highly  seasoned  flesh -meat,  rich  pastry,  wine,  etc,  when  laboring 
i  under  acute  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  lest  we  should  destroy  life  by 
the  violence  of  a  general  fe^^v  »a^  tlie  mortification  of  the  inflamed 
part,  with  wb»*  piopxiety  can  we  indulge  in  such  a  diet  when  laboring 
luv^  a  chronie  inflammation  of  the  same  or  any  other  part,  since  the 
chronic  inflammation  as  certainly  tends  to  change  of  structure  as  the 
acute,  though  with  less  rapidity  and  violence?  with  less  rapidity, 
because  the  morbid  activity  of  the  vital  powers  is  less  excessive,  and 
with  less  violence,  because  the  conservative  economy  of  the  system 
makes  less  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  disease  (1067),  but,  as  it 
were,  more  quietly  succumbs  and  suffers  the  enemy  witn  stealthy  death- 
tread  to  march  perhaps  unsuspected  into  the  citadel  of  life  (729). 
Nevertheless,  the  chronic  invaUd  himself,  and  generally  his  friends, 
and  sometimes  also  his  physician,  seem  to  think  that  fleshiness  and 
muscular  strength  are  the  things  mainly  to  be  desired  and  sought  for, 
ttnd  that  any  prescribed  regimen  is  more  or  less  correct  and  salutary  in 
proportion  as  it  is  conducive  to  these  ends.  Whereat)  if  they  were 
properly  enlightened,  they  would  know  that  the  more  they  nourish  a 
body  while  diseased  action  is  kept  up  in  it,  the  more  they  increase  the 
disease.  The  grand,  primary  object  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  invidid,  is 
to  overcome  and  remove  diseased  action  and  condition,  and  restore  idl 
parts  to  health,  and  then  nourish  the  body  with  a  view  to  fleshiness 
and  strength,  as  fast  as  the  feeblest  parts  of  the  system  will  bear, 
without  breaking  down  again.  And  the  regimen  best  adapted  to 
remove  the  diseased  action  and  condition,  more  frequently  than  other- 
wise, causes  a  diminution  of  flesh  and  muscular  strength,  while  the 
disease  remains,  in  regulating  the  general  function  of  nutrition  to  the 
ability  of  the  diseased  part  (1095).  But  when  the  diseased  action 
ceases,  and  healthy  action  takes  place,  the  same  regimen  perhaps  will 
increase  the  flesh  and  strength  as  rapidly  as  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
constitution  will  admit. 

1097.   Some  invalids,  after  trying  the  virtues  of  medicine  and 
generous  living  for  many  years,  with  a  continual  increase  of  their  suf- 
ferings, have  adopted  a  simple  vegetable  diet  and  severe  general 
regimen,  and  very  soon  experienced  a  great  alleviation  of  their  distress, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  an  entire  removal  of  their  disease, 
and  a  restoration  of  the  healthy  action  and  condition  of  every  part. 
But  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  means,  they  have  also  expe- 
rienced a  great  diminution  of  flesh  and  muscular  strength ;  and  believ- 
ing that  there  can  be  no  health  without  these,  and  having  neither  faith 
nor  patience  to  wait  for  the  more  slow,  and  safe  effects  of  a  mild  unsti- 
mulating  diet,  they  have,  after  ^subduing  their  disease  by  their  abste- 
mious regimen,  returned  to  the  use  of  flesh-meat  and  to  a  generous 
living,  and,  for  a  while,  increased  in  flesh  and  strength  with  great 
rapidity,  and  of  course  believed  that  their  re&tOT«l\o\i  \o  \i«aN5C^'^^ai» 
whoJJj  attribatable  to  tbeir  geperous  diet,  and  t\ia\i\t  >i^ic^  \i"a^  ^^Rst- 
Bisted  in  their  abstemiousness  it  would  surely  \iave  AsSiWi^Vvsa.,    ^'^ 
strange  that  such  people  can  so  soon  forget,  tbat  \ifttoTft  ^«1  ^^"^a. 
beir  abstemioue  regimen^  ail  the  animal  lood  wia-^toft  WiJ^^^^'^*^ 
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tbey  could  swallow  fwled  to  give  them  flesh  or  strength,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  only  increased  their  sufferings.  This,  however,  is  but  one  of 
the  innumerable  delHsions  with  which  mankind  are  cursed  ;  and  happy 
is  it  for  ihera  if  it  does  not  soon  lead  them  into  deeper  and  more  inei- 
tricable  difficulties  than  those  from  which  they  have  been  relieved. 

DIET  WITH  RETEBElicis  vo  LONGEVITY.  ^^ 

1098.  CoDcerning  the  comparative  effects  of  animal  ana  ^^^soiablelbod  g, 
in  prolonging  human  life,  the  principles  which  I  have  already  explttBM  >  ?^* 
(673,  679,  909,  916,  965),  and  the  facts  which  I  have  presented,  an  ^^ 
such  as  to  leave  little  necessity  for  physiological  discussion  and  demon-  m 
Btration  in  regard  to  this  point.  ^ 

1099.  There  is  no  more  general  and  invariable  physiological  law 
appertaining  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  orgaqio 
world,  than  this  (965).  The  more  slowly  the  healthy  and  complete 
vital  functions  are  performed,  the  more  slowly  living  bodies  are 
developed  and  attain  to  maturity,  the  longer  will  be  the  natural  dnra- 
tion  of  life  (678).  It  is  admitted  by  all  eminent  physiologists,  that 
intensive  and  extensive  life  are  incompatible.  *The  more  slowly  man 
grows,*  says  Professor  Hufeland  '  the  later  he  attains  to  maturi^  and 
the  longer  all  his  powers  are  in  expanding,  the  longer  will  be  the  dnra- 
tion  of  his  life, — as  the  existence  of  a  creature  is  lengthened  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  required  for  expansion.  Everything,  therefore,  that 
hastens  vital  consumption,  shortens  life ;  and  consequently,  the  mora 
intensive  the  vital  action,  the  shorter  the  life  (990).  We  have  seen 
that  the  human  body  is  formed  from  fluids  (146) ;  that  in  early  chQd« 
hood  all  the  solids  are  exceedingly  pulpy  and  moist  (674) ;  that  the 
proportion  of  the  fluids  to  the  solids  is  very  great — more  than  ten  to 
one ;  and  that  as  life  advances,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circnm- 
stances,  the  relative  proportion  of  the  fluids  gradually  diminishes,  and 
that  of  the  solids  increases  (678) ;  and,  at  a  certain  period,  depending 
in  a  measure  on  the  general  habits  of  the  individual,  all  the  solids 
begin  to  be  less  pulpy  and  to  become  more  dry,  inflexible,  inelastic,  and 
unyielding,  producing  the  various  phenomena  of  old  age  (988.)  We 
have  seen  also,  that  this  change  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  fluids 
and  solids  may  be  effected  more  slowly  or  rapidly,  according  to  the 
(Metetio  and  other  voluntary  habits  of  the  individual  (680) ;  and 
moreover,  that  a  change  in  the  relative  qualities  and  conditions  of  the 
fluids  and  solids  may  be  very  rapidly  effected  by  dietetic  and  other 
voluntary  errors,  causing  irritation  and  disease,  and  bringing  on  a  pre- 

[  mature  old  age,  with  a  thousand-fold  more  decrepitude  and  infirmity 
than  are  incident  to  the  most  eitreme  natural  old  age  (681). 

1100.  All  alcoholic  liquors  of  every  kind,  distilled  and  fermented ; 
all  narcotic  substances,  fluid  and  solid  (963)  ;  all  pure  stimulants,  or 
those  substances  which  stimulate  without  nourishing  the  body  (733) ; 
all  improper  quantities  and  qualities  of  food ;  all  pernicious  prepara- 
tions and  conditions  of  aliment ;  all  inordinate  exercise  of  the  passions ; 
la  aborts  ail  things  that  produce  over-excitement  and  irritation  in  tbe  • 
ajateiDf  fncrease  the  intensity  ol  \\fe^\L«flJi.«ii  \\i^  t\i^\!^^Qa  in  the  relative 

proportion^  qualities,  and  con\\\Woti^  o\  \Xi^  ^>\\^  ^\A  "skXv^^nJsa 
body,  and  shorteti  tbe  period  ot  via  ftxV&\.^Ti<i^.   ^^xi^^x^Vw.'wst^^^^ 
land  very  juBilj  observW-*lt  ^on  ^om\^  Vv.^  V.x.^.Xv.^  wA^m.\V 
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iHd  avoid  a  Btlmnlating,  heating  diet,  Bach  as  a  great  deal  of  flesh, 
fggs,  chocolate,  wine,  and  spices.' 

'  1101.  I  do  not,  however,  intend  to  class  flesh  with  alcoholic  and 
liarcotic  and  other  intoxicating  and  stimulating  substances,  as  equally 
pernicious  to  the  physiological  properties  of  the  human  body,  but  I 
limply  intend  to  compare  it  with  a  pure  well-ordered  vegetable  diet. 
And  here  again  (1075^,  I  acknowledge  that  an  exclusive  vegetable 
diet,  with  every  otner  circumstance  unfavorable  to  life,  will  not  sustain 
human  existence  so  well  and  so  long  as  a  mixed  diet  of  vegetable  and 
animal  food,  with  every  other  eircumstance  favorable  to  longevity. 
The  Hindoos,  for  instance,  subsist  mostly  on  vegetable  food ;  but,  as 
We  have  seen  (1021),  they  always  eat  with  that  food  an  excessive 
quantity  of  stimulating,  heating,  and  irritating  spices.  And  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest-^males  and  females,  old  and  young,  from  morning 
till  night-*they  smoke  a  composition  containing  opium ;  and  almost 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  habitually  and  often  to  a  very  great 
excess,  chews  a  cud  composed  of  opium,  lime,  and  betel-nut,  wrapped 
up  in  a  sera-leaf  of  very  acrid  and  pungent  qualities.  The  properties 
of  tfae  beteUnut  are  too  sharp  and  violent  to  be  borne  without  being 
qualified  by  the  arec-nut  and  a  little  lime.  Tobacco,  one  of  the  worst 
of  narcotics,  and  arrack,  a  very  intoxicating,  fiery,  and  destructive 
alcoholic  liquor,  are  also  in  common  and  excessive  use  aniong  them. 
They  marry  at  twelve,  and  even  ten  years  of  age, — are  unboundedly 
licentious,  indolent,  and  inactive ;  and  their  climate  is  by  no  means 
the  most  favorable  to  long  life.  Is  it  strange  then,  that  such  people 
should  afford  comparatively  few  instances  of  longevity  ?  Yet  it  is 
common  for  the  Bramins  of  India,  who  are  strictly  temperate  and  of 
correct  general  habits,  to  attain  to  a  hundred  years  (756). 

1102.  In  comparing  the  effects  of  vegetable  and  animal  food  on  the 
human  body,  with  reference  to  long  life,  therefore,  the  simple  question 
is,  whether,  all  other  things  being  precisely  equal,  flesh-meat  is  as 
conducive  to  longevity  in  man  as  a  well-chosen  and  well-ordered 
vegetable  diet  ?-^and  to  this  question  I  affirm,  that  both  physiological 
science  and  fact  fully  and  unequivocally  answer,  no  I 

1103.  As  I  have  repeatedl)^  stated  (906),  and  as  every  physiologist 
must  admit,  flesh  is  sdways  of  a  more  stimulating  and  heating  nature, 
causes  a  more  rapid  pulse  (909),  a  hotter  skin,  hastens  all  the  vital 
functions  of  the  body  (914),  causes  a  greater  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
powers  of  the  organs,  and  wears  out  the  human  constitation  considerably 
faster  than  a  proper  vegetable  diet.  Hence,  great  longevity  is  never 
found  among  those  tribes  and  portions  of  the  human  family  who  subsist 
principally  or  entirely  or  animal  food  of  flesh-meat.  The  Patagonians, 
with  a  climate  and  almost  every  other  circumstance  except  their  diet 
exceedingly  favorable  to  longevity,  rarely  attain  to  seventy  years  of  age ; 
and  the  average  duration  of  life  is  greater  with  them  tnan  with  any 
btber  flesh  eating  tribe  or  nation  (971). 

1104.  We  have  already  seen  (769)  that,  according  to  all  history  and 
tradition,  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ftvx.b%v&\><^^  ^\iM\\^  ^w. 
vegetable  food,  and  lived  to  a  very  great  age  (^^^) .  '^^^  «Msv«Q\»^\i\aRW^ 
tfbo  subsisted  on  rice  and  water,  are  said  to  \iave)o^eTiT^\xskax>KsX^^  Vs^ 
^beir  great  longevity.      •  The  Pythagoreans,  w\yo  \vvt^  o\i  ^  «f^^^- 
egetable  diet, '  aays  if  u/eiaad,  » afforded  the  Uioat  uvxtascQ^  -^^Vasas*^ 
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of  old  age/    *The  Esaenea,  as  we  call  a  sect  of  ours,'  says  J( 
*  live  the  same  kind  of  life  as  do  those  whom  the  Greeks  call  £ 
reans.    They  are  long-lived  also,  insomach  that  many  of  them  fi?e 
above  a  hundred  years  old,  by  means  of  their  simplicity  of  dieti  and 
the  regular  course  of  their  lives '  (787,  788). 

1105.  In  fact,  it  is  true  of  those  portions  of  all  the  ancient  iribeiaiid 
nations  who  preceded  the  period  of  luxury  (638),  and  who  subsiitad 
on  a  plain,  simple,  coarse,  and  natural  diet  of  vegetables,  firoits  aod 
water,  that  they  possessed  great  bodily  vigor,  and  lived  to  a  very  great 
age,  exempt  from  moat  of  the  diseases  of  body  and  mind,  whiS  w 
abundantly  afflict  the  luxurious  and  the  intemperate.  *  It  has  been 
established  by  nature  on  the  best  grounds,'  says  Hufeland,  *  that  our 
nourishment  should  be  used  in  a  form  rather  coarse,  securing  full  ibm* 
tication  and  insalivation,  and  a  longer  retention  in  the  stomach.  FlaiOt 
simple  food  only,  promotes  moderation  and  longevity,  while  componoi 
and  1  uxurious  food  shortens  life.*  *  The  most  extraordinary  cases  of  loa- 
gevity,*  continues  Hufelaod,  *  are  to  be  found  among  those  classes  of 
mankind  who,  amidst  bodily  labor,  and  the  open  air,  lead  a  simple  lifiB 
agreeable  to  nature ;  such  as  farmers,  gardeners,  hunters,  etc.  The  more 
man  follows  nature,  and  is  obedient  to  her  laws,  the  longer  will  he  live; 
the  further  be  deviates  from  these,  the  shorter  will  be  his  existence  (725). 
This  is  one  of  the  most  general  of  laws.  In  the  same  disti^icts,  therefore, 
so  long  as  the  inhabitants  lead  a  temperate  life,  as  shepherds  or  hunters, 
they  will  attain  to  old  age ;  but  as  soon  as  they  become  civilized,  and 
by  such  means  sink  into  luxury,  dissipation,  and  corruption,  their 
duration  of  1  ife  will  be  shortened.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the  rich  and  great, 
not  those  who  take  gold  tinctures  and  wonder-working  medicines,  who 
become  old,  but  country  laborers,  farmers,  etc.  Mortality  prevails  in 
the  greatest  degree  where  men  deviate  most  from  nature, — where  her 
most  sacred  laws  are  despised^  Rich  and  nourishing  food,  and  an  im- 
moderate use  of  flesh,  do  not  prolong  life.  Instances  of  the  greatest 
longevity  are  to  be  found  among  men  who,  from  their  youth,  lived 
principally  on  vegetables,  and  who  perhaps  never  tasted  flesh.  Evea 
very  sound  health  may  shorten  the  duration  of  life ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  a  certain  kind  of  weakness  may  be  the  best  means  of  prolonging 

ifreeo). 

li06.  Such  are  the  opinions  which  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
medical  men  in  Germany  has  embraced  and  published,  after  the  most 
careful  and  extensive  research  on  the  subject  of  human  life ;  and  I  am 
the  more  gratified  to  cite  them  from  such  authority,  because  I  had  ad- 
vanced them  in  my  public  lectures  for  three  years,  before  I  knew  that 
they  had  been  expressed  by  Hufeland  or  any  one  else.    I  might  proceed 
to  corroborate  the  physiological  principles  and  general  statements  which 
I  have  advanced,  by  a  very  extensive  and  interesting  detail  of  individual 
eases  of  extraordinary  longevity.    I  might  narrate  the  case  of  Bobert 
Bowman,  who,  subsisting  wholly  on  a  vegetable  and  milk  diet  of  the 
plainest  and  simplest  kind,  retained  his  bodily  vigor  and  mental  and 
moral  powers  to  a  very  great  age ;  who,  when  a  hundred  yeare  old. 
Joined  the  chase  and  ran  after  l\iQ  ^ovm^^  \  «sA  ^\.  NJs^fc  ^<^  ^t  ^.liundred 
and  twelve  assisted  his  famUy  m  \.\ie\iwc\«8X  ^^\^.   <^^  >^^  ^»»&  ^\'<i!& 
■"-eflcli  peasant,  who,  subsisUng  on.  ^^^^'^^'^^^^^'^^^^^.^t^^^:^ 
waUj,  andgoats-  iiUli,and  \iwa\.\ims\M^\i^>2t^^^^^^^^^*^ 
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fk  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  retained  all  hisfacalties  and  powers  to 
le  age  of  a  hundred  and  fifteen,  with  uninterrupted  health  and  re* 
larkable  vigfir  and  activity ;  and  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
'^  carried  to  PariR  and  presented  to  the  king ;  and  there,  by  a  change 
f  diet  and  other  circumstances,  rapidly  declined  for  two  or  three  years, 
nd  died.  Or  the  case  of  Thomas  Fftrr,  of  England,  who  subsisted 
Imost  all  his  life  on  bread,  milk,  old  cheese,  and  whey,  and  who,  at 
he  age  of  a  hundred  and  thirty,  was  able  to  perform  every  kind  of  work 
f  a  laborer ;  who,  when  a  hundred  and  forty  years  old,  manifested 
ittle  of  the  foiling  of  age,  and  who  was  removed  to  London,  where  an 
ntire  change  took  place  in  his  mode  of  living,  and  he  soon  died  at  the* 
ge  of  one  hundred  and  fifty ^wo.  Tet,  judging  from  the  condition  la 
irhich  all  his  viscera  were  found  on  examination  after  death,  it  was 
he  opinion  of  Dr.  Harvey  that  he  might  have  lived  till  he  was  two  hun- 
Ired  years  old,  had  he  remained  in  his  native  country  air,  and  continued, 
lis  regular,  plain,  simple,  and  temperate  habits.  Or  I  might  narrate 
he  case  of  Henry  Jenkins,  of  England,  who,  subsisting  much  in  the 
ame  manner  as  Parr  did,  retained  his  faculties  and  powers  in  great 
igor  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  and  with  little  abatement  carried 
hem  up  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-nine ;  or  the  case  of  Deme» 
rius  Craboski,  who  was  recently  living  near  Polask,  on  the  frontiers  of 
liithuania,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  *The  Bussiaa 
tfethuselah,*  says  the  Si,  Pttershurgh  Gazette^  *  has  always  led  the 
tumble  and  tranquil  life  of  a  shepherd,  assisted  by  his  two  sons,  the 
Idest  of  whom,  Paul,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  younger,, 
^natole,  ninety-seven  years  old.'  *■  But  it  is  more  entertaining  than 
iseful  to  devote  our  time  and  attention  to  {Hich  details.  There  are,  aa 
!  have  frequently  remarked  (985),,  so  many  modifying  circumstances 
ind  causes  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when  reasoning  from  indi- 
vidual experience,  that  without  the  best  physiological  knowledge  to 
ruide  us  in  our  researches,  we  are  quite  as  likely  to  arrive  at  erroneous 
«  at  correct  conclusions  (653,  654^. 

1107.  There  are  two  grand  facts,  however,  in  relation  to  this  matter,, 
worthy  of  all  consideration^  The  one  is,  that  when  individuals  who 
lave  lived  to  old  age  on  simple  vegetable  food,  begin  in  advanced  life 
;o  partake  of  animal  food,  the  infirmities  of  age  always  increase  upon 
;hem  with  a  manifestly  increased  rapidity,  and  they  rarely  long  survive 
;he  change.  The  other  is,  that  when  individuals  who  have  lived  to 
sixty  or  seventy  years  of  age  and  upwards  on  a  mixed  diet  of  vegetable 
&nd  animal  food,  and  begun  to  feel  much  of  the  decrepitude  of  old  age 
md  to  experience  many  of  its  infirmities,  if  before  they  are  completely 
broken  down  and  brought  upon  their  death  beds  they  adopt  a  well- 
3hosen  vegetable  diet  and  good  general  regimen,  they  always  greatly 
improve  in  health,  throw  off  many  if  not  most  or  all  of  their  infirmities, 
ind  retrieve  much  of  the  activity  and  vivacity  of  earlier  life  (1047). 

*  Indeed,  it  is  very  common  for  native  Russians  living  on  a  coarse  and  scanty  ve- 
getable diet,  even  in  that  sevete  climate,  to  exceed  a  hnndted^eax^  ol  \vl<&.  '\\v<&\«x^ 
retiima  of  the  Greek  church  popnlation  of  the  Rusbiaii  emp\Te,  ^n^,  Va.  NXskja  ^»^ii\<^k  vA 
ie&tbs  of  the  male  sex,  more  than  one  thousand  over  aTaund-t^A-^eaxt^oi  «w^^    Wv«^ 
wre  forty-nine  between  a  hondred  and  fifteen  and  a  laundieCL  oaifii  VwwvVJ  %  ^'^'^"^_ 
^tween  a  hundred  and  twenty  and  a  hundred  and  twenty-fLve;  ^'^^'^^^  ^^'k'SS^^ 
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I  have  witnessed  this  fact  in  nnmeroos  instances  (1003).  But  1  hare 
said  enough  on  this  point.  No  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  in^yidoal 
can  faithfully  examine  this  subject,  and  long  remain  in  doubt  tiuit  a 
pure  and  well-ordered  vegetable  diet  is  better  adapted  than  one  con- 
taining any  portion  of  flesh^meat,  to  prolong  human  life,  and  to  presenre 
the  elasticity  and  activity  of  the  body,  and  the  vivacity  and  cheeribfaiess 
and  vigor  of  the  mind  (682). 

DIET  WITH    REFEBENCE   TO  PBOLITICNESB  AND  BNDUBANCB  OF   ODID. 

1108.  There  are  two  other  departments  of  evidence  pertaining  ^  the 
physiological  powers  common  to  all  organized  bodies,  which  reqiiire  a 
Drief  considreation^  because  they  have  been  pre-occupied  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  carnivorous  character  of  man,  and  insisted  on  as  affordhig 
irrefragable  proof  of  the  constitutional  necessity  of  at  least  some  poii^on 
of  flesh-meat  in  the  diet  of  human  beings.  The  first  relates  to  tne  ser* 
petuation  of  the  species,  and  the  second  to  the  ability  of  the  hnman  body 
to  endure  the  intense  cold  of  the  frigid  zones. 

1109.  It  has  been  asserted  by  Buffou  and  others,  and  is  peribaps 
generally  believed  by  professional  men  in  flesh-eating  countries,  ihat 
'if  man  were  obliged  to  abstain  totally  ftx)m  flesh,  he  would  not  multiply' 
(801).  To  an  intelligent  and  unsophisticated  mind,  this  position  must, 
on  a  little  reflection  at  least,  appear  so  palpably  erroneous,  that  it  hardly 
eeems  necessary  to  attempt  a  serious  refutation  of  it.  Yet  when  we 
consider  how  powerful  is  the  force  of  education,  preconceived  and  long- 
cherished  opinion,  and  deeply  established  habit,  we  are  less  surprised 
that  men  of  certain  kinds  of  training  should  cling  to  opinions  idiicb 
they  have  been  systematically  taught  to  believe  Indubitably  true ;  and 
we  see  the  importance  of  endeavoring  to  set  men  right  even  in  regard 
to  errors  which  are  most  obviously  preposterous. 

1110.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  enter  into  any  physiological 
reasoiidngs  on  this  point.  If,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  a  pare 
and  well-chosen  vegetable  diet  is  best  adapted  to  sustain  the  organic 
economy  of  the  hnman  body  in  all  other  respects  (916^,  it  cannot  be 
pessible  in  the  nature  of  things  that  this  particular  point  is  a  special 
exception  to  the  general  physiological  laws  of  the  system.  And  on  tHls 
point  we  may  with  more  propriety  than  in  regard  to  almost  any  other, 
appeal  directly  to  the  general  history  of  the  human  kind.  We  know  that 
in  all  times,  and  in  all  climates,  those  portions  of  the  hnman  family 
which  subsist  mostly  or  entirely  on  vegetable  food,  are  vastly  more 
prolific  than  those  portions  which  subsist  mostly  or  entirely  on  animal 
food.  The  purely  flesh-eating  tribes  are  never  prolific.  Indeed,  as 
a  general  law,  the  number  of  births  among  them,  in  a  given  time, 
rarely  much  exceeds  the  number  of  deaths ;  and  hence  such  tribes,  if 
they  continue  to  be  strictly  carnivorous,  generally  remun  for  centuries 
with  very  little  increase  in  their  iwimbers,  and  sometimes,  even  in  the 
most  favorable  climates,  they  slowly  decrease. 

1111,  There  is  probably  no  purely  carnivorous  portion  of  the  human     j 
family  whose  climate,  quality  ot  tocA,  \i«jQ\\&^  wad  circumstances  gene- 
rally,  are  more  genial  to  the  iE>\i^«\o\o^^  Vd\.^^'8»^^  ^^>2ftAVxfflaaa     i 
body,  and  more  favorable  to  the  m\i\\:v^V\c».VHft^  ^J^  v:^^  «^wasa^  W. 
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Tery  rapidly.    Bat  tbe  reverse  of  this  is  signally  true.    For  three 
hundred  years,  at  least,  they  have  inhabited  a  country  whose  mild 
-  climate  and  salubrious  atmosphere  are  exceedingly  favorable  to  human 
life;  and  yet  in  all  eastern  Patagonia  sonth  of  the  Rio  Negro — an 
^  extent  of  country  which  might  contain  a  popnlation  of  several  millions 
— ^there  are  at  the  present  day  less  than  eight  hundred  inhabitants* 
If  this  fact  were  owing  to  the  mere  scarcity  of  the  food  on  which  they 
subsist,  then  it  would  appear  either  that  they  have  taken  precau- 
tionary measures  to  prevent  too  great  an  increase  of  population,  or 
else  that  whenever  the  population  exceeds  the  alimentary  supplies  of 
the  country,  they  have  swarmed  like  bees,  and  sent  off  the  excess  of 
their  population  to  some  other  part  of  the  country.    But  neither  of 
these  hypotheses  is  true.    They  are  as  prolific  as  they  can  be,  and  yet 
'  their  number  is  vastly  less  than  might  be  sustained  by  tbe  alimentary 
resources  of  the  country.    Though  prone,  like  all  other  human  beings 
in  similar  circumstances,  to  indulge  in  tobacco  and  intoxicating  drinl^» 
yet  they  are  so  situated,  and  hitherto  have  had  so  little  commerce  with 
'  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  they  have  been  able  to  procure  only  occa* 
slonal  and  very  scanty  supplies  of  those  articles,  and  therefore  have 
probably  nev^r  suffered  to  any  considerable  extent  from  the  use  of 
them.    Neither  is  there  any  evidence  that  their  population  has  been 
often  and  considerably  reduced  by  frequent  and  destructive  wars,  nor 
by  epidemic  disease  or  pestilence.    There  is  therefore  the  strong^est 
evidence  that  the  nature  of  their  food  is  the  principal  if  not  tbe  only 
cause  of  their  being  so  unprolific ;  and  this  conclusion  is  powerfully 
corroborated  by  the  general  fact  already  stated  (1110),  that  all  trib^ 
and  nations  subsisting  wholly  on  flesh  and  fish  are  remarkably  unpro<- 
lific.    The  inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  we  have  seen  (970,/^,  have 
the  greatest  abundance  of  animal  food,  and  yet  their  number  is  very 
small. 

1112.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  vegetable-eating  portions  of 
the  human  family  are  so  exceedingly  prolific  that  they  are  constantly 
under  the  necessity  of  devising  means  and  adopting  measures  to  check 
or  to  dispose  of  the  excess  of  population.  To  say  nothing  of  the  vege- 
table-eating millions  of  Asia,  with  whom  the  very  earth  and  atmos- 
phere  seem  to  teem,  we  find  nearer  home  a  fact  bo  signal  and  so  noto- 
rious, that  it  is  greatly  marvellous  that  it  has  never  met  the  eye  and 
fixed  the  attention  of  those  philosophers  who  so  strenuously  contend 
for  the  necessity  of  a  portion  of  flesh-meat  in  the  diet  of  man.  It  is 
well  known  to  almost  every  body  in  Europe  and  America,  that  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, never  partake  of  flesh-meat  enough  to  have  any  appreciable 
pliyslological  effect  on  the  organic  economy  of  their  bodies ;  and  yet 
Ireland,  besides  being  at  all  times  in  such  a  state  of  overfulness  of 
population  as  to  be  constantly  threatened  with,  and  frequently  suffer- 
ing extensive  distress  from  want  of  food,  and  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  shortened  by  starvation,  has  poured  out  such  a  tide  of 
emigration  that  she  has  deluged  England,  Scotland^  aud  Amoxvc.'^'^SS^^ 
her  naturally  hardy  and  energetic  offspring. 
J 118.  On  tbe  whole,  therefore,  the  true  eVvAeTi<iav\iX\i^  ^"aa^-.^^^^ 
coiTectlf  apprehended  and  accvLTSitelY  apprecmled.'msX^^A  ^►l^'et^^^^s^ 
i/7r  measure  to  prove  th&t  the  integrity  of  any  tvixi^\.\o\i  vsiNX^^  wiig?.vM 
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rial  power  is  employed  in  the  functions  of  animal  sensation,  peroeptioii, 
reflection,  volition,  voluntary  motion,  etc,  (165).  These  two  properties 
of  the  nemous  system,  though  very  different  from  e^h  other,  are  yet 
so  intimately  related,  that  they  both  equally  depend  on  the  most 
healthy  and  perfect  state  of  the  nervous  system  for  their  highest  sod 
best  condition ;  so  that  whatever  in  any  measnre  deteriorates  the 
nervous  structure,  or  impairs  its  vital  properties,  always  necessarily 
diminishes  the  healthy  nervous  and  sensorial  power  of  the  system. 
And  it  is  an  invariable  law  that  all  excessive  exercise  or  expendi- 
ture of  the  one,  always  diminishes  the  functional  energy  of  the 
other;    all  excessive   exercise  of  the   passions   and   of   the  mind 
always  necessarily  diminishes  the  functional  power  of  the  stomach 
and  all  other  organs  concerned  in  the  growth  and  sustenance  of 
the  body,   and   which  depend  on   the  nervous  power  of  the  ^s- 
tem :  and  on  the  other  hand,  everything  that  increases  the  demand 
for  the  concentration  of  the  nervous  power  in  the  stomach  and  other 
organs,  for  the  performance  of  their  functions,  and  increases   the 
exhaustion  of  that  power  in  the  performance  of  those  functions,  beyond 
what  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  healthy  operations  and  resolts 
of  the  vital  economy,  always   necessarily  diminishes  the  sensorial 
power  of  the  system,  and  the  functional  energy  and  integrity  of  all  the 
organs  depending  on  that  power.    Hence  the  notorious  foots,  that  they 
who  greatly  cultivate  the  intelleetual  powers  and  follow  intellectual 
pursuits,  and  more  especially  if  those  pursuits  are  of  an  exciting  kind, 
always  find  it  necessary  to  give  much  care  to  the  preservation  of  the 
functional  power  and  integrity  of  the  organs  concerned  in  the  general 
office  of  nutrition ;  and  for  the  most  part,  though  mainly  from  eirors 
of  regimen,  such  individuals  are  delicate  in  their  health  and  feeble  in 
their  muFcular  ability ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  greatly 
cultivate  their  bodily  powers,  and  maintain  a  high  state  of  health  and 
possess  great  muscular  strength,  very  rarely  if  ever  manifest  much 
compass  and  energy  and  activity  of  mind. 

1121.  With  these  facts  the  ancients  were  perfectly  well  acquainted, 
though  they  knew  nothing  of  the  physiological  principles  by  which 
they  are  accounted  for.  The  statues  and  all  other  representations  of 
Hercules  and  of  the  ancient  atbletn  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
exhibit  great  muscular  development,  and  indicate  small  intellectual 
powers. 

1122.  All  over- working,  over-excitement,  and  irritation  of  the 
stomach  and  other  organs  concerned  in  the  general  function  of  nutri- 
tion, necessarily  cause  an  abatement  of  the  sensorial  power  of  the 
nervous  system.  And  by  over-working  I  do  not  mean  merely  that 
oppression  of  the  stomach  and  other  organs  which  is  attended  with 
immediate  distress  or  uneasiness;  but  I  mean  all  that  exceeds  the  real 
wants  of  the  vital  economy,  and  is  attended  with  a  greater  expenditure 
of  vital  power  than  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the   healthy  and 

perfect  operations  and  results  of  the  economy.     Before  the  constitution 
has  been  broken  down,  w\\\\ft  Via  *v^\iift^  w^  ^'eX.  A-aaXxsi  «.^dits  energies 
0r^  greats  the  most  vigoroua  axi^  Vv^V\-v.otkft^  \v«a\SXv  v^WskA^  \si»j^\sfe   I 
maintained  for  a  con8\derab\e  \.\Ane,  «.\.^  mofe\.^^^\jA«^V^^^^^\^\W 
«ty,  without  any  of  ttjo.e  p.^.t^A  V^«VV.^;^^^^^VN^^^^^^ 
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<mr  health  to  tbe  extremes  which  approach  to  the  very  yerge  of  Tiolent 
-disease  and  sudden  death. 

1123.  However  pure  and  well-adapted  our  food,  and  correct  oar 
f^men  in  other  respects,  therefore,  if  w«  are  habitually  excessive  in 
quantity  only,  we  necessarily  oppress  our  organs,  and  4imini8h  tbe 
sensorial  power  of  the  nervous  flyfltem,  and  commeasurately  render  our 
intellectual  and  moral  and  voluntary  faculties  sluggish,  inactive,  and 
feeble.  But  when  our  excesses  include  over-stimulation  and  the  use  of 
irritating  and  deleterious  substances,  we  greatly  increase  the  in|urie8 
of  the  system  and  the  reduction  of  the  sensorial  power. 

1124.  It  is  true,  however,  that  diffusive  stimulation,  produced  by 
even  the  most  pernicious  substances  introduced  into  the  nose  or  mouth 
or  stomach'or  other  organs — if  the  system  is  accustomed  to  them — will, 
while  it  lasts,  by  increasing  the  general  excitement  of  the  nervous 
system,  increase  the  activity  of  the  mental  fjEuaiUies,  and  especially  in 
persons  in  whom  the  sensorial  power  has  been  impaired  by  previous 
debauches  of  the  kind,  or  by  excesses  of  any  sort.  Yet  such  stimula^ 
tions  always  necessarHy,  in  the  end,  leave  the  nervous  system  moie 
depressed  and  impaired,  and  the  sensorial  power  more  diminished  than 
they  found  them ;  and,  therefore,  the  physiological;  principles  which 
I  have  laid  down  on  this  point  are  always  and  without  exception  true. 

1125.  Flesh,  I  have  repeatedly  stated  (906«  etseq.)^  is  much  more 
stimulating  in  ptpportion  to  the  nourishment  which  it  affords  the 
system  than  proper  vegetable  food ;  and  hence,  while  it  passes  through 
the  stomach  in  a  shorter  time,  and  therefore  has  been  supposed  to  be 
more  easily  digested  (910),  yet  it  actually  causes  a  greater  concentration 
of  nervous  energy  and  a  greater  expenditure  of  vital  power  in  that 
organ  during  the  process  of  digestion,  and  consequently  causes  a  greater 
abatement  of  the  sensorial  power  of  the  nervous  system,  and  leaves 
the  assimilating  organs  more  exhausted  from  the  performance  of  their 
functions  than  vegetable  aliment  (911).  And  moreover,  the  nervous 
structure  itself,  organized  from  blood  formed  of  flesh-meat,  is  less  per- 
fectly adapted  to  high  sensorial  power  and  activity  than  that  resulting 
ftom  pure  vegetable  aliment. 

DIET  WITH  REffEREKCE  TO  THE  SPECIAL  SENSES. 

* 

1126.  In  ever]r  respect,  therefore,  *a  correct  vegetable  diet  is  more 
conducive  to  a  high  and  healthy  state  of  sensorial  power  in  the  nervous 
system  of  the  human  body,  than  flesh  meat ;  and  consequently,  the 
functional  powers  of  all  the  organs  of  the  special  sense,  or  of  touch, 
taste,  smell,  hearing,  and  sight,  and  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  taouk^ 
ties,  are  rendered  more  perfect,  vigorous,  and  active,  by  a  correct  vege- 
table diet  than  by  ammal  foo4  or  by  a  mixed  diet  of  vegetable  and 
animal  food. 

1127.  And  this  is  not  only  evident  from  physiological  principles,  but 
it  is  fully  proved,  first,  by  those  who  had  for  many  years  wholly  ab- 
stained from  flesh-meat  and  afterwards  commenced  the  use  of  it ;  and 
second,  by  those  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  lYi^w^fcQl  ^^5^-\sye?&J^ 
and  afterwards  totaUf  abstained  from  it.    And  ftitt.,  \ft\.\s&  <»\i!Si&s:t  SJwsk 

facta  in  relation  to  tbe  special  senses. 

n^8.  But  I  anticipate  tbe  objection  that  piedsiceovjA  w^vb^^^>  ^Vv2o. 
mbsjst  entirely  on  tfesh,  possess  the  moat  po^ert\x\  wi^  ^\%QX\\s^^^^^^^ 
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gpecial  senses.    This  assertion  I  admit  to  be  partly  correct  and  partly 
erroneous ;  and  still  contend  nevertheless,  that  even  its  truth  does  not 
militate  in  the  least  against  the  principle  which  I  have  advanced.    la 
regard  to  the  special,  senses,  it  should  be  understood  that  there  is  a  nice 
distinction  between  simple  j^ower  and  discrimination.    Abound,  for  in- 
stance, may  have  the  olfactory  power  of  scenting  its  game  much  farther 
than  a  sheep  can  smell  its  food,  while  at  the  same  time  the  olfactory 
sense  of  the  sheep  may  be  much  more  nicely  discriminating  than  that  oC 
the  hound.  The  first  of  these  properties  depends  on  anatomical  arrange- 
ment, the  second  is  purely  physiological,  and  depends  entirely  on  the 
sensorial  power.    Hence,  in  all  those  predaceous  animals  which  have 
the  power  of  scenting  their  game  or  food  at  a  considerable  distance,  the 
olfactory  nerves  are  proporlionably  larger  than  in  other  animals,  and 
are  ramified  over  more  extensive  nasal  surfaces ;  while  in  those  herbi- 
vorous and  other  animals  which  simply  require  an  olfactory  sense  to 
discriminate  the  qualities  of  substances  near  at  hand,  the  olfactory 
nerves  are  proportionably  smaller,  and  the  olfactory  apparatus  more 
simple  in  its  mechanical  construction ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
in  this  respect  the  organization  of  man  decidedly  places  him  with  Tege- 
table-eating  animals. 

1129.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  fact  that  predaceous  animals,  with 
a  more  extensive  and  complicated  olfactory  apparatus,  have  a  greater 
power  of  smell  than  herbivorous  animals,  does  not  in  the  least  degree 
go  to  prove  that  flesh-eating  is  favorable  to  the  sensorial  power  of  the 
special  senses.  For  it  may  nevertheless  be  true  that  the  olfactory  sense 
of  herbivorous  animals  discriminates  the  delicate  qualities  of  things 
near  at  hand,  and  especially  those  which  relate  to  the  alimentary  and 
respiratory  wants  of  their  bodies,  much  more  nicely  than  that  of  pre- 
daceous animals.  And  in  fact  we  know  it  to  be  true  that  the  sensorial 
power  of  the  organ  of  smell,  even  of  carnivorous  animals  themselves,  is 
greatly  exalted  by  abstinence  from  flesh-meat.  I  have  the  authority 
of  some  of  the  most  experienced  sportsmen  in  England  for  saying,  that 
*  always  in  preparing  hounds  for  the  chase  they  are  carefully  trained. 
For  at  least  a  fortnight  before  they  are  put  on  the  chase,  all  animal 
food  is  taken  from  them,  and  they  are  kept  strictly  upon  coarse  dry 
breadjwith  a  little  water,  because  flesh-eating  has  a  powerful  effect  to 
deaden  the  nice  sensibility  and  discriminating  power  of  the  olfactory 
nerves,  and  to  make  the  hounds  heavy  and  sluggish*  If  they  are  per- 
mitted to  eat  flesh  freely  till  they  enter  upon  the  chase,  the  sense  of 
smell  is  so  blunted  that  they  will  not  open  on  the  ti-ack  and  get  the  fox 
up.  They  are  not  suffered  therefore  to  touch  a  morsel  of  animal  fDod 
for  two  weeks  beibre  they  are  put  on  the  chase.' 

1130.  If  men  were  to  live  like  beasts  of  prey,  on  simple  uncooked 
flesh  and  water,  and  breathe  only  the  pure  air  of  the  forest,  the  discri- 
minating power  of  his  special  senses  would  undoubtedly  be  much  greater 
than  he  possessed  in  civic  life,  living  on  a  mixed  diet,  or  even  on  vege- 
table  food,  with  the  ten  thousand  depraving  and  deteriorating  influences 

of  the  artificial  circumstaacea  an^  V^x\\m^>a&  hab.t^  of  society  conti- 

naaUj  acting  upon  him  and  \mpa.\i\\i^  «X\  V)ftft^\il^\^^^<5a^^\^vasafia 

of  hia  system.    But  the  simple  c^vxe%\.\oii  Xi^tot*  xj&V^^  w^^  ^^\i.^<\^'«2t 
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civic  life,  possess  an  equal  power  and  discriminatiog  keenness  of  tbe 
special  senses,  whether  he  lived  on  animal  food,  or  a  mixed  diet  of 
animal  and  ve^ifetable  food,  or  on  pure  vegetable  food,  being  in  all  other 
respects!  in  either  case,  equally  temperate  and  correct?  To  this  ques- 
tion I  confidently  answer.  No!  and  affirm  that  both  physiological 
science'and  facts  clearly  and  conclusively  prove  that  a  pure  and  well- 
ordfired  vegetable  diet  is  more  conducive  to  the  functional  power  and 
integrity  of  the  organs  of  special  sense  than  animal  food,  or  than  a  diet 
which  includes  any  portion  of  flesh-meat.  The  physiologipal  prin- 
ciples I  have  already  sufficiently  explained  (1119,  et  seq.) ;  and  we  have 
seen  that  even  in  the  hound,  which  is  naturally  a  carnivorous  animal, 
the  sensorial  power  of  the  organ  of  smell  is  much  exalted  by  an  entire 
abstinence  from  flesh -meat  (1129). 

1131.  The  story  Of  Caspar  Hauser  is  probably  known  to  everybody.  * 
He  was,  we  are  informed,  for  some  cause  or  other,  confined  in  a  narrow, 
dark  dungeon  from  early  childhood  till  be  was  about  17  years  old, 
when  he  was  released,  and  on  the  26th  of  May,  1828,  Was  found  at  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Nuremburg,  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  and  was 
soon  taken  under  the  care  of  the  city  authorities.  During  the  whole 
time  of  his  confinement  he  was  kept  in  a  sitting  posture  with  no  other 
clothing  than  a  shirt,  and  made  to  subsist  on  coarse  brown  bread  and 
water  exclusively.  Considering  the  position  in  which  he  was  kept 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  his  growth,  his  total  want  of 
exercise,  and  the  confined  air  which  he  breathed,  and  the  entire  absence 
of  lluht,  his  body  was  developed  with  remarkable  symmetry  and  beauty. 
When  be  first  came  out  of  his  dark  dungeon,  and  for  considerable  time 
afterwards,  the  acuteness  and  power  of  his  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste, 
and  touch,  far  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  before  known  in  a 
human  being. 

1132.  Being  accustomed  during  the  whole  confinement  to  what  is 
ordinarily  called  total  darkness,  his  eyes  acquired  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving things  by  tlie  aid  of  so  extremely  small  a  quantity  of  light, 
that  he  was  able  to  see  distinctly  where  ordinary  human  eyes  could 
see  nothing.    *It  has  been  proved,  by  experiments  carefully  made,' 

*  Since  the  death  of  this  extraordinary  yonth,  it  has  been  attempted,  even  by  the 
noble  gentleman  who  adopted  him,  to  prove  that  Caspar  was  an  impostor,  aitd  his 
whole  story  a  fiUsehood.    Bat  I  am  bold  to  declare  that  neither  Caspar  Hauser  nor 
any  other  human  being  could  &bricate  such  a  story.     The  intrinsic  evidences  of  its 
genuineness  are  irrefragable,  and  such  as  could  not  have  been  forged.   There  are  many 
physiological  principles  developed  in  his  case  which  have  since  been  rei>eatedly  demon- 
strated in  other  cases,  but  which  could  not  have  been  known  to  him,  and  which  were 
evidently  not  understood  by  the  gentleman  who  wrote  his  history,  nor  by  any  other 
one  connected  with  him  (1140).    It  is  very  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  Caspar 
learned  to  dissimulate  and  practice  falsehood,  and  that  the  unbounded  attentiun  which 
hereccdved  begat  in  him  an  insatiable  desire  to  be  the  object  of  continued  and  increa- 
sed attention.    Indeed  he  must  have  been  something  more  than  human,  if  he  was  not 
thus  vitiated  by  thecircnmstances  in  which  he  was  placed  and  tbe  treatment  he  recei- 
ved after  he  became  the  object  uf  public  attention  and  excitement    Whether  he  was 
the  child  of  a  nobleman  or  a  peasant,  I  neither  know  nor  care,  nor  shall  I  inciist  that 
he  was  actually  confined  in  a  dark  diuigeon  juttt  17  years,    bviti  ttYvuX  Y^<Sk  Xv^Xvwo^ 
been  secluded  from  the  light  and  from  the  oraVnary  Vnt^ueTve^'s  o1  %wv^<i.Vi  >  'axA  'NciXi- 
^sted  on  an  extremely  dmple  vegetable  and  water  d\et>Tv(\.\.\v«A.x\\^%\»Xft.vc^vt\\\&\K4^ 
by  bJB  biographer  of  the  physioJogieal  and  paychoAogWaY  \iV\«vom<iw^  «X\&t^^vv%'^'^^ 
Orst appearance  in  Nuremburg  and  during  the  change  ot  Yv\s  \vfiWxa,  ^x<i  Vc>^.»i,  ^"^^^J, 
be  doubted  by  any  one  who  la  thoroughly  acquiuntedY^VCtL  \Xv^a«.'^«s^^*^  oilVx^as^^wa."^^^ 
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says  Ms  learned  biographer,  *  that  ia  a  perfectly  dark  night  he  could 
distingaish  different  dark  colors,  each  as  blue  and  green,  from  eadi 
other.  He  could  walk  anywhere  as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  l^ht» 
and  was  astonished  to  see  others  groping  and  stambling  along  in  the 
dark.  When,  at  the  commencement  of  twilight,  a  common  eye  conld 
not  yet  distinguish  more  than  three  or  fonr  stars  in  the  sk^,  he  could, 
already  discern  the  different  gronps  of  stars,  and  could  distinguish  the 
different  single  stars  of  which  they  were  composed,  from  each  other, 
according  to  their  magnitude  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  colored 
lifht.* 

1183.  But  all  this  will  perhaps  be  said  to  be  wholly  the  effect  of  his 
haying  been  long  accustomed  to  darkness,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  diet.    We  shall  see,  however,  in  the  sequel,  that  this  conclusion  is 
erroneous.    His  being  long  confined  to  what  we  call  total  darkness 
certainly  caused  his  eyes  to  acquire  the  power  of  seeing  by  the  aid  of 
an  exceedingly  small  quantity  of  light,  and  also  unfitiSd  them  to  bear 
full  daylight  with  comlort ;  and  consequently,  when  he  first  I^  hi^^ 
dark  prison,  the  full  light  of  day  was  distressing  to  him,  and  rather 
served  to  dazzle  and  blind  him  than  to  increase  the  distinctness  of  his 
vision :  hence,  for  some  time  after  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he  could  see 
more  distinctly  and  much  farther  after  sunset  than  at  noonday.    Now 
if  all  this  had  been  exclusively  the  effect  of  his  having  been  so  long 
confined  in  darkness,  then  as  his  eye  became  more  and  more  accus* 
tomed  to  the  full  light  of  day,  his  extraordinaary  power  of  vision 
would  gradually  have  diminished,  till  it  became  nothing  more  than 
ordinary.    But  this  was  not  the  case.    As  he  became  more  and  more 
accustomed  to  the  full  light  of  day^  his  distinctness  and  power  of  vision 
in  the  night  gradually  decreased,  and  at  the  same  time  commensurately 
increased  in  the  day,  till  he  became  as  remarkable  for  his  visual  power 
by  day  as  be  had  been  by  night,  and  could  distinctly  see  small  objects 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  vision ;  and  *  his  sight,'  says  his  learned 
biogi'apher,  *  was  as  sharp  in  distinguishing,  objects  near,  as  it  was 
penetrating  in  discerning  them  at  a  distance.    In  dissecting  plants,  he 
noticed  subtile  distinctions  and  delicate  particles  which  had  entirely 
escaped  the  observation  of  others.* 

1134.  Moreover,  if  long  confinement  in  darkness  had  been  the  sole 
or  even  the  principal  cause  of  the  astonishing  visual  powers  of  Caspar 
ITauser,  it  certainly  could  not  account  for  the  fact  that  he  was  equally 
remarkable  for  the  discriminating  acuteness  and  power  of  his  other 
special  senses. 

1135.  *His  hearing,' says  his  biographer,  *  was  scarcely  less  acute 
than  bis  sight.  When  walking  in  the  fields,  he  once  heard,  at  a  distance 
comparatively  great,  the  footsteps  of  several  persons,  and  he  could  dis- 
tinguish these  persons  from  each  other  by  their  walk.' 

1136.  His  acute  sense  of  smell  was  most  troublesome  and  painful  to 
him,  exposed  as  he  constantly  was  to  those  concentrated  and  offensive 
odors  that  almost  everywhere  abound  in  that  artificial  state  of  things 
peculiar  to  civic  life ;  while  it  fitted  him  the  more  perfectly  for  that 

pure  and  uncontaminated  state  of  nature  in  which  the  special  senses 
are  the  true  sentinels  of  organic  \\te  ^^^^V  wv^m'Cft.NJafcmofaN.^^^xfejsit 
diBcrimiDation  and  integrity  act  OLeletm\TieiX.ft\>j  Iw  \Xv^  ^^^^^yvVj  q\  >jtts, 
^'^-'  interests  of  the  body.    By  eo  muOii  \:ti^  xsiw^>  ^^'^^^'^^^^^  ^  ^^ 
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was  fitted  for  sncb  a  simple  and  natural  ;ttale,  he  was  in  a  condition 
to  be  offended  and  distressed  by  an  artificial  and  unnatural  state  of 
things.  The  odors  of  (be  rose  and  other  fragrant  flowers  and  shrubs, 
which,  in  a  state  of  nature,  thinly  scattered  over  the  earth,  and  breath- 
ing their  sweetness  to  the  pure  and  diluting  air,  would  have  been 
exquisitely  delightful  to  his  keenly  discriminating  sense,  when  greatly 
concentrated  and  densely  freighting  the  atmosphere  from  the  flower- 
gardens  of  artificial  cultivation,  were  extremely  oppressive  and  even 
painful  to  him  (692).  *He  was  able  to  scent  things  at  a  very  great 
distance.  He  could  distinguish  apple,  pear,  and  plum  trees  from  each 
other,  at  a  considerable  distance,  by  the  smell  of  their  leaves.  Different 
coloring  materials,  pencils,  etc.,  imparted  a  painful  odor  to  his  keen 
sense.  He  smelled  tobacco  when  in  the  blossom  in  the  fields,  at  the 
•  distance  of  fifty  paces ;  and  at  more  than  one  hundred  paces,  when  it 
was  hung  up  in  bundles  to  dry,  causing  him  headaches,  cold  sweat,' 
and  fever.  The  smell  of  old  cheese  made  him  feel  unwell  and  vomit. 
The  smell  of  strong  vinegar,  though  full  a  yard  from  him,  operated 
so  powerfully  upon  his  nose  and  eyes  as  to  bring  tears  into  his  eyes. 
When  a  glass  of  wine  was  filled  at  table,  at  considerable  distance  from 
him,  he  complained  of  its  disagreeable  smell,  and  of  a  sensation  of 
beat  in  his  head.  The  opening  of  a  bottle  of  champagne  was  sure  to 
drive  him  from  the  table  or  to  make  him  sick.  The  odor  of  fiesh  was 
to  him  the  most  horrible  of  all  smells.  When  walking  by  a  grave* 
yard,  the  smell  of  the  dead  bodies,  of  which  others  had  not  the  slightest 
perception,  affected  him  so  powerfully  as  almost  immediately  to  bring 
on  an  ague  and  cause  him  to  shudder.  The  ague  was  soon  succeeded 
by  a  feverish  heat,  which  at  length  resulted  in  a  violent  perspiration, 
by  which  his  linen  wad  thoroughly  wet.  He  aftei'wards  said  he  never 
experienced  so  great  a  heat,  and  complained,  on  his  return  to  the 
city  gate,  that  his  sight  had  been  affected  thereby.  Similar  efforts 
were  once  after  experienced  by  him,  when  he  had  been  for  a  consider- 
able time  walking  by  the  side  of  a  tobacco  field.' 

1137.  His  seiirte  of  taste  and  sense  of  touch  were  equally  acute  and 
astonishing.  Indeed  the  power  of  all  bis  senses  seemed  miraculous. 
He  would  instantly  detect  the  nicest  qualities,  and  the  slightest  differ- 
ence in  qualities  of  things  of  taste  and  of  touch,  and  he  could  not  be 
deceived  in  these  respects  by  any  devices  or  means.  Nothing  was  mors 
loathsome  to  his  taste  than  flesh.  Even  enveloped  in  bread,  it  caused 
groat  disgust  and  distress  as  soon  as  he  took  it  into  his  mouth.  With  « 
equal  discrimination  and  power  would  he  detect  the  nicest  difference  in 
the  tangible  properties  of  things. 

1138.  *One  of  the  most  difScult  undertakings  was  to  accustom  him 
to  the  use  of  ordinary  food;  and  this  could  be  accomplished  only  by 
slow  degrees,  much  trouble,  and  great  caution.  The  different  prepar- 
ations of  farinaceous  food  most  readily  agreed  with  him  and  became 
agreeable.  At  length,  he  was  gradually  accustomed,  to  ^^  ^<^<&\l^  V^^^ 
mixing  at  first  only  a  few  drops  of  gravy  mWi  "^A^  ^"vs^'^i  ^"^^  ^  ^^'^ 
threads  of  the  imiscuhir  fibre  of  the  flesh  w\t\i  \i\ft  )wcbA  ^\\.«^  >;:e^^\xsi^^'^ 

Jjad  been  boiled  out,  and  bv  gradually  iticreasmR  V^i^  ^^'^naVj  ! 
nS9.  Bat  it  will  be  said^hat  it  isfar  from\>e\Tkft^e«^t^\\^^o^^^J^ 

r^^'^t"  ^f?"'f  ^  keenness  and  discriminating  po^r^x  o\  ^^^^^^-^\^^  ^ 
^orji  would  only  tserve  to  uufit  one  for  Bocietl;  to  xx^e^M\^^v^^^^  ««^^ 
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all  the  enjoyments  of  eivillzed  life,  and  render  haman  existence  a  ctnie 
rather  than  a  blessing.  So,  if  I  were  accurately  to  describe  the  paia 
which  every  sin,  and  the  slightest  departure  from  spiritual  truth  and 
rightcoupnoss,  would  cause  a  perfectly  holy  human  l^ing,'were  such  a 
one  on  earth,  most  of  mankind,  even  in  Christian  lands,  would  make 
the.  same  objection  to  such  a  state  of  the  soul,  and  on  precisely  the 
same  grounds ;  and  the  analogy  between  the  two  cases  is  perfect. 

1140.  Bat  it  should  be  remembered  that  whatever  may  be  our  power 
to  reconcile  our  special  senses  to  the  deleterious  and  the  offensive 
properties  of  things,  we  have  no  power  to  reconcile  those  properties  to 
the  vital  interests  of  our  bodies  (725) :  and  therefore,  though  we  may 
succeed  in  so  far  depraving  the  sentinels  of  life  (690),  and  so  completely 
destroying  their  natural  instinctive  integrity  as  even  to  cause  them  to 
delight  in  the  poisonous  properties  of  tobacco  and  other  pernicious  sub- 
stances (697),  yet  those  properties  always  remain  equally  unfriendly  to  . 
the  physiological  interests  of  our  bodies,  always  necessarily  retain  thdr 
anti'vital  character.  It  would,  therefore,  be  quite  as  rational  and  as 
wise  for  a  traveller  who,  finding  his  journey  lay  continually  among  pit- 
falls and  precipices,  and  feeling  himself  constantly  alarmed  and  tor- 
mented by  the  perception  of  the  dangers  that  surrounded  him,  should, 
put  out  his  eyes,  and  in  his  blindness  congratulate  himself  on  his 
deliverance  from  all  his  perils  and  annoyances,  as  it  is  for  human 
beings  to  desire  to  escape  from  the  perception  of  the  dangers  that  enrr 
round  them  in  the  deleterious  properties  of  things,  by  an  entire  depra- 
vity of  their  senses  of  smell  and  taste.  The  truth  is,  that  the  case  of 
Caspar  Hauser  affords  many  of  the  most  important  physiological  facts 
and  demonstrations  that  have  ever  been  presented  to  the  scientific  , 
world ;  and  happy  will  it  be  for  mankind  if  they  will  learn  wisdom 
from  such  extraordinary  instruction. 

1141.  But  how,  it  is  inquired,  can  we  arrive  at  any  definite  and 
determinate  physiological  conclusions  from  the  evidences  of  this  remark- 
able case,  when  we  find  his  special  senses  taking  offence  indiscrimi- 
nately at  noxious  and  innoxious  substances? 

1142.  This  is  not  a  true  statement  of  the  case,  and  only  evinces  the 
very  superficial  observation  and  limited  attention  which  have  been 
given  to  the  subject.  The  real  fact  is,  his  sense  of  smell  and  of  tasfte 
discriminated  with  exquisite  delicacy  and  infallibility  between  salutary 
and  deleterious  substances.  It  was  only  w^hen  the  odors  of  innoxious 
substances  were  in  great  excess,  and  therefore  unfriendly  to  the  physio- 
logical interests  of  his  body,  that  his  olfactory  sense  was  oppressed,  and 
pain  induced  by  them ;  while  the  odors  of  noxious  substances  were 
always,  in  all  quantities,  even  the  smallest,  offensive  and  distressing  ] 
to  him,  producing  all  those  physiological  phenomena  or  symptoms 
which  indicate  the  instinctive  eflbrts  of  the  system  to  repel  or  reject 
morbific  causes  (300). 

1143.  The  odors  of  roses  and  other  innoxious  fiowers  and  shrubs, 
when  properly  diluted  by  the  pure  atmosphere,  so  as  to  be  compatible 

with  (he  physiological  interestft  oi\i\%^^^V.'i\s^^^«tft^^^vftitely  delight- 
fal  to  him  :  but  when  the  a\t  ^raa  Voo  ^t«^\^  ^xev^Wy.  ^\\Ja.  ^^  ^^xsa?. 
fragrance  of  flower-gardens,  etc.,  Vv^  $^^^\S^\^r^;w^^\>^^^ 
^elfare  of  the  bodyf^ecame  o^..-^^^^ 
lered  pernicious  by  excess  (,^yi.)«     ^-'^^  «^^v^»^« 
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bodies  in  the  grave-yard  and  other  pernicioas  suhstances,  on  the  other 
hand,  even  when  most  blightly  perceived,  were  loathsome  and  dis- 
tressing to  him  (1136),  and  when  strongly  perceived,  bis  system  power- 
fully manifested  those  symptoms  wbich  indicate  the  presence  of  sub- 
stances directly  and  irreconcileably  hostile  to  the  vital  interest  of  the 
body.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  physiologists  to 
observe  the  natural  instinctive  economy  of  the  human  body  in  such  a 
8tate,  by  which  it  Grst  indicates  the  invasion  oif  the  vital  domain  by 
noxious  agents,  and  then  by  which  it  expels  those  agents  from  that  do- 
main :  and  also  to  observe  the  intimate  relation  and  powerful  sympathy 
existing  between  the  different  special  senses.  The  loathsome  odor  of 
the  den^  bodies  greatly  affected  his  sight  (1136). 

1144.  And  surely  the  civilized  world  should  learn  a  deep  lesson  of 
wisdom  from  the  physiological  facts  before  us,  so  far  at  least  as  regards 
the  location  of  grave-yards.  For  although  we,  in  the  depravity  of  our 
senses,  perceive  not  the  baneful  odor  of  the  decaying  dead,  yet  the  facts 
that  Caspar  Hauser  could  perceive  it  so  strongly,  and  experienced  such 
violent  effects  from  it,  are  physiological  demonstrations  for  the  whole 
human  species ;  and  show  with  what  propriety  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
guards  with  most  rigorous  caution  against  all  contact  of  the  living  with 
dead  bodies. 

1145.  The  same  reasoning  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  physiological 
demonstrations  of  the  sense  of  taste  in  Caspar  Hauser  that  I  have  pre- 
sented concerning  his  smell.  All  simple  farinaceous  preparations  and 
proper  fruits  very  readily  became  agreeable  to  him ;  while  flesh-meat, 
in  whatever  way  prepared,  caused  the  deepest  loathing  and  abhorrence, 
both  as  perceived  by  the  sense  of  smell  and  of  taste :  and  the  physiolo- 
gical perception  of  the  stomach  (727),  with  equal  promptitude  and 
power,  and  with  equal  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  discrimination,  detected 
in  it  those  properties  which  are  not  adapted  to  the  purest  condition  and 
highest  interests  of  the  body. 

1146.  The  want  of  physiological  knowledge  in  those  who  had  the 
care  of  Caspar  Hauser  led  them  to  many  erroneous  practices  and  no 
little  confusion  of  statements  concerning  him ;  still,  however,  an  accu- 
rate physiologist  is  able  to  reduce  the  facts  in  the  ctLse  to  their  true 
order,  and  to  derive  from  the  extraordinary  experiment  the  most  com- 
plete physiological  demonstrations.  As  in  the  case  of  the  olf^tory 
sense,  so  with  that  of  taste,  many  substances  naturally  innocent,  and 
perhaps  in  a  measure  salutary,  were,  by  artificial  concentration  and 
other  insalutary  preparations,  rendered  oppressive  and  offensive  to  him 

(700) ;  and  substances  which  were  naturally  more  stimulating  than 
those  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  at  first  produced  somewhat 
unpleasant  effects  on  his  organs.    But  in  regard  to  the  smell  and  taste 
of  flesh,  there  was  a  deep  instinctive  loathing  and  abhoiTence,  wbich, 
as  we  have  seen  (1138),  could  only  be  overcome  by  the  smallest  degrees 
and  in  the  slowest  and  most  cautious  manner.    ^  When  th«  first  mousAl 
of  flesh  was  offered  to  him,  scarcely  bad  \l  loxiOeife^Vx^VvV^  Xs^^xfcV^ 
shuddered;  the  mascles  of  his  face  were  Be\zeA'w\\.\i  co\iN\sXi\N^«vasj«^^'» 
and  with  visible  horror  he  spat  it  out.'     *  Borne  ^ft«^\i  "W^J^  %NiXi%>^^^'t^'^" 
concealed  Id  bis  bread  ;  he  smelt  it  immedialeYv ^  Wi^  cx.^x^^'&'ifi^^  ^| 
arersjcji  to  it,  but  waa  nevertheless  prevailed  \x^u  \xi^'^^^'»^^^ 
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fel  t  afterwards  extremely  ill  in  oonseqnence  of  having  done  so.'  *  *  Even 
milk,  whether  boiled  or  fresh,  possessed  so  much  of  the  animal  odor 
and  flavor,  and  was  so  much  more  exciting  than  his  bread  and  water, 
to  his  stomach  and  alimentary  tube,  as  to  be  unpleasant  to  him.'  Beer, 
wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  all  other  alcoholic  and  narcotic  sab« 
stances,  were  most  powerfully  offensive  to  his  senses  of  smell  and  taste, 
and  distressing  to  his  body,  producing  even  more  violent  effects  on  his 
system  than  flesh. 

]  147.  Now  then,  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  flesh-eating  on  the  special 
senses, — ^we  learn  from  the  case  before  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
very  extraordinary  power  and  acuteness  of  the  special  senses  of  Caspar 
Hauser  were  not  caused  by  his  long  confinement  in  darkness  and  silence, 
because  they  remaned  equally  extraordinary  when  he  had  become  fully 
accustomed  to  the  light  of  noonday  and  the  noise  of  civic  life ;  neither 
were  they  owing  principally  to  the  entire  absence,  during  his  long  con- 
finement, of  those  properties  of  external  things  which,  acting  immedi- 
ately upon  the  organs  of  special  senne,  deprave  and  impair  their  peculiar 
powers.  It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  after  his  release  from  his 
dungeon,  and  his  entrance  into  the  city  of  Nuremburg,  the  constant 
action  of  offensive  olfactory  and  gustatory  properties  on  his  organs  of 
smell  and  faste,  had  considerable  effect  to  deprave  and  impair  the 
peculiar  powers  of  those  organs ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
acutenesss  and  intensity  of  the  perceptive  power  of  his  special  senses 
remained  almost  supernatural,  while  he  continued  to  subsist  on  his 
simple  diet  of  bread,  or  plain  farinaceous  food  and  water ;  but  precisely 
with  equal  step,  as  he  became  gradually  more  and  more  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  flesh-meat  (1138),  the  extraordinary  acuteness  and  power  of 
his  special  senses  diminished. 

1148.  *  After  he  commenced  eating  flesh,*  says  his  biographer,  *he 
had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  the  acuteness  of  his  hearing  with  the 
still  greater  acuteness  of  the  hearing  of  a  blind  man,  who  could  dis- 
tinguish even  the  most  gentle  step  of  a  man  walking  barefoot.  Oa 
this  occasion,  Caspar  observed  that  his  hearing  had  formerly  been  much 
more  acute,  but  that  its  acuteness  had  been  considerably  diminished 
since  he  began  to  eat  flesh,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  distinguish 
sounds  with  so  great  a  nicety  as  that  blind  man.' 

1149.  But  it  will  be  asked.  How  came  the  blind  man  by  such  anex« 
traordinary  acuteness  of  hearing  ?  Did  he  too  live  on  bread  and  water  ? 
There  are  many  nice  physiological  and  psychological  principles  invol- 
ved in  this  fact,  the  full  explanation  of  which  would  require  an  exten- 
sive treatise*  Su£Qce  it  to  say,  however,  that  the  organs  of  sight  and 
hearing  are  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  those  of  the  other  special 
senses,  the  instruments  of  the  mind,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  depraved 
like  those  of  smell  and  taste,  by  the  direct  action  of  deteriorating  sub- 
stances (891) ;  that  all  the  special  senses,  are  capable  of  a  high  degree 
of  cultivation ;  and  that  it  is  wisely  and  benevolent  so  ordered,  that 
the  destruction  of  the  sight  may  be,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
compensated  by  an  extraordinary  increase  of  the  power  and  acuteness 

of  hearing,  hj  means  of  careful  and  long-continued  cultivation,  or  at- 

•  The  same  effects  are  invariably  pToduceQi^^«cv^waa^-TBfi».\.N&^xtN.^^«o.\R^fts«w 
which  have  been  sccostomed  only  to  jip\»reNe4e\ato\«^  ft\vX^Mx<VKt  ^  ^»xt^tiv.  mjbmsA. 
regimen.   See  870. 
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tention  to  the  nicest  auditory  impressions.  And  tbns  tlie  blind  man  is 
enabled  to  hear  his  way  along  the  public  streets,  and  to  avoid  running 
against  surrounding  objects,  with  almost  as  much  accuracy  as  those 
Who  see. 

1150.  That  we  may  fully  understand  and  appreciate  the  truth  in  the 
statement  before  us  concerning  Caspar  and  the  blind  man,  therefore, 
it  is  important  to  observe,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  diet  of  the 
blind  man,  which  was  undoubtedly  very  simple,  his  auditory  power 
to  perceive  the  slightest  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  nicest  differences  in  the  auditory  qualities  of  those 
vibrations,  had  been  cultivated  probably  to  the  very  top  of  his  capa- 
bilities ;  while  Caspar's  extraordinary  acuteness  and  power  of  hearing 
were  in  no  degree  the  effect  of  cultivation,  but  depended  entirely  on 
the  pure  natural  sensibilities  of  bis  organs,  or  on  the  very  great  de- 
gree of  natural  and  healthy  sensorial  power  of  his  nervous  system ; 
and  hence,  while  the  blind  man  exhibit-ed  only  a  highly  cultivated 
power  of  hearing,  which  is  not  uncommon  with  blind  men,  Caspar 
manifested  a  most  extraordinary  natural  power  of  all  the  special  senses, 
and  which,  at  the  time  of  this  trial,  as  he  himself  justly  remarked,  had 
already  been  very  considerably  diminished  by  his  eating  flesh. 

1151.  As  he  became  more  and  more  confirmed  and  free  in  bis  habiti 
of  flesh -eating,  the  extraordinary  acuteness  and  energy  of  his  special 
Reuses  continued  to  diminish,  till  in  a  short  time  they  wholly  disap- 
peared, and  he  retained  nothing  but  the  most  ordinary  powers.  And 
as  if  Divine  Providence  had,  by  special  design,  raised  up  this  youth 
for  the  most  specific  and  important  physiological  and  psychological 
purposes,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  perseveringly  refused  to  defile  him- 
self with  wine,  beer,  tea,  coffee,  and  all  other  alcoholic  and  narcotic 
substances,  and  rigidly  abstained  from  the  use  of  spices  and  heating 
Bubstances,  and  thus  in  the  most  signal  and  unquestionable  manner 
demonstrating  that  flesh-meat  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  very  great 
abatement  of  the  acuteness  and  energy  of  his  special  senses. 

1152.  The  same  general  facts  as  those  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Caspar 
Hauser,  though  not  of  so  remarkable  a  character,  have  been  observed 
in  numerous  other  instances,  where  individuals  had  for  many  years 
been  accustomed  only  to  a  plain,  simple,  and  wholesome  vegetable  diet, 
and  afterwards  become  habituated  to  the  use  of  flesh. 

1153.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  very  frequent  and 
extensive  observation,  that  those  who,  having  been  always  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  flesh-meat,  abandon  it  entirely,  and  subsist  on  a  plain  and 
simple  vegetable  diet,  experience  a  very  great  improvement  in  their 
special  senses.  I  have  seen  many  such  instances  within  the  last  six  or 
seven  years,  and  some  of  them  of  a  very  marked  character.  This  im- 
provement, however  is  generally  perceived  much  sooner  in  the  smell 
and  taste  than  in  the  sight  and  hearing ;  and  in  some  cases  the  sudden 
substitution  of  a  less  for  a  more  stimulating  diet,  will  cause  a  tempo- 
rary depression  of  the  physiological  powers  and  functions  of  the  system, 
and  especially  those  appertaining  to  organic  life  (^^^\  \  ^.tAv^V'^.^  ^<^ 
depression  or  species  of  indirect  debility  conWiiXi^^,  \.W  «^\!iX  ^»s«a»N 
and  partlcaJarljr  eight  and  hearing,  are  often  \.o  a  co\!»v^R?t^XJv<ii  ^-xN.^^ 

Involved  in  the  general  eflTect,  and  their  fvllict\oli«^'^^«t^«^^^^^^' 
earately  dlminiabed,--^in  consequence,  howe^et,  ot  «.  x^\«^^^»^^^  ^^ 
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anatomical  mechanism  of  tbe  organs,  rather  than  an  abatement,  of 
sensorial  powers ;  bat  as  soon  as  the  vital  properties  of  the  body  be- 
come perfectly  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  new  diet,  the  general 
tone  of  the  system  is  elevated,  and  the  fanctfonal  powers  of  the  special 
senses  greatly  improved ;  provided  always  that  the  vegetable  diet  is  of 
a  proper  kind  and  condition,  and  the  individual  is  not  intemperate  in 
quantity,  nor  improper  in  his  regimen  and  habits  in  any  other  respect : 
for  every  species  of  excess  is  necessarily  injorions  to  the  special  senses, 
and  none  more  so  than  gluttony  and  licentiousness. 

1154.  Dr.  Lamb,  of  England,  of  whom  I  have  frequently  spoken 
(1094),  and  who  has  probably  been  the  most  extensive  and  accurate 
observer  on  this  subject  of  any  man  in  Europe,  confidently  affirms  that 
^  not  only  are  the  the  special  senses  improved  by  the  disnse  of  flesh, 
but  this  improvement,'  says  he,  *  pervades  every  organ  and  inflnences 
every  function  of  every  part  of  the  system.  Observation  shows,'  con- 
tinues he,  *  that  there  is  no  organ  of  tbe  body  which,  under  the  upeof 
vegetable  food,  does  not  receive  a  healthy  increase  of  its  pecnliar 
sensibility,  or  that  power  which  is  imparted  to  it  by  the  nervons 
system/ 

DIET  WITH  REFERENCB  TO  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS 

1155.  I  have  now  so  fully  shown  that  flesh-eating  diminishes  tbe 
sensorial  power  of  the  nervous  system,  and  consequently  the  functional 
powers  of  tbe  organs  of  special  sense,  and  have  so  extensively  explained 
the  physiological  principles  pertaining  to  tbe  subject  (1120,  et  aeq.), 
tbat  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter  any  farther  into  physiological 
explanations  before  I  proceed  to  the  statement  of  facts  in  relation  to 
the  comparative  effects  of  vegetable  and  animal  food  on  the  intel- 
lectual POWERS  AND  MANIFESTATIONS. 

1156.  Tbat  flesb-meat  is  less  friendly  to  intellectual  vigor  and  acti- 
vity than  vegetable  food,  is  by  no  means  an  opinion  peculiar  to  modei;n 
times.  TheophrastuR,  who  studied  under  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and 
succeeded  the  latter  in  the  Lyccnm, — the  number  of  whose  auditors, 
we  are  informed,  become  two  thousand,  and  who  died  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  seven,  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years  before  Christ, 
—says  that  *  eating  much  and  feeding  upon  flesh  makes  the  mind  more 
dull,  and  drives  it  to  the  very  extremes  of  madness.'  '  It  was,'  sayg 
Dr.  Lamb,  *  proverbial  among  the  ancients,  that  tbe  athletse  were  the 
most  stupid  of  men ;  and  Diogenes  the  Cynic  asserted  that  it  wi^ 
wholly  owing  to  their  excessive  use  of  the  flesh  of  swine  and  oxen.' 

1157.  The  Calmucks,  and  indeed  all  other  portions  of  the  hnmaa 
family  that  subsist  principally  upon  flesh,  are  remarkable  for  their 
mental  stupidity,  sluggishness,  and  indocility. 

1158.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  Code  of  Health, — a  work  replete  witfi 
research  and  historical  knowledge — says  that  *  vegetable  food  has  a 
happy  influence  on  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  tends  to  preserve 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  liveliness  of  imagination,  and  an  acutenessof 

Judgment  seldom  eujoyed  by  those  who  make  a  free  use  of  animal  food. 

Tbe  celebrated  Franklin  ascertaxn^  \.\i«i^.«k'^^\yi.^ato\ftdiet^  promoting 

clearness  of  ideas  and  quickueaa  ot  pct<icv^viVi>*\^  Va  \»  \it^^«sK5A.\s% 

those  who  labor  with  tbe  mind.'    ^  1^  ^^^\''^^'^^'^!!^^^^^^t:^^ 
*.r  John,  *  that  a  vegetable  diet  piomoV.^  ^\^«t^^^lV^'^^^^^^- 
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nesB  of  thought,  and  that  a  transition  from  regetable  to  animal  food 
prodaces  iDjarioas  elBfects,  a  friend  of  mine  states  tiiat  he  has  more  than 
onoe  selected  from  his  tenants'  children  in  Ireland,  a  boy  remarkable 
for  tUat  smartness  of  intelligence  so  common  in  the  Irish  yonth,  while 
in  the  capacity  of  errand  boys  on  the  farm,  or  helpers  in  the  stables, 
and  before  they  became  pampered  with  better  food  than  their  parents* 
cabins  afforded.  The  lads,  at  first,  were  lively  and  intelligent,  and 
displayed  a  degree  of  shrewdness  exceeding  what  is  generally  met  with 
from  the  youth  of  a  more  elevated  walk  in  England.  Bat  he  invari- 
ably found,  that  in  proportion  as  those  boys  became  accnstomed  to 
animal  food,  and  (according  to  common  notions)  were  bettw  fed,  they 
relaxed  in  activity,  and  became  dull  and  stnpid  (994) ;  and  he  is  confi- 
dent that  the  change  in  the  disposition  was  the  efi'ect  of  the  change  of 
diet,  and  was  not  owing  to  corruption  of  mind  frt)m  intercourse  with 
the  other  servants.  In  fact,  they  lost  all  their  vivacity  of  manner,  so 
inherent  in  the  Irish  boys,  whether  born  in  the  vast  bog  of  Allen,  or  in 
the  dry  and  rocky  counties  of  Mayo  and  Galway.  He  is  therefore 
inclined  to  think  that  the  character  of  the  people  does  not  depend  so 
much  upon  climate  and  soil  as  upon  food,  for  no  part  of  the  globe  can 
differ  more  than  those  parts  of  that  kiDgdom.' 

1159.  These  facts  in  relation  to  the  Irish  youth  are  of  very  great 
importance,  and  deserve  far  more  attention  from  philosophers  and 
philanthropists  than  has  ever  been  given  to  them.  The  Irish  peasantry, 
wherever  they  are  known  in  the  civilized  world,  are  proverbial  for 
their  peculiar  expressions,  commonly  called  Irish  buUt^  and  which  are 
generally  considered  as  attributable  to  their  peci]diar  iiationtd  stupidity, 
or  natural  crookedness  of  mind,  if  I  may  so  express  myself.  Whereas 
directly  the  opposite  of  this  is  true.  There  is  probably  no  class  of 
people  on  earth  more  remarkable  for  natural  quickness  and  shrewdness 
of  mind  than  the  Irish  peasantry  of  pure  and  simple  habits  ;  but  they 
are,  as  a  general  fact,  entirely  destitute  of  the  advantages  of  education, 
and  therefore  have  a  very  limited  and  imperfect  use  and  knowledge  of 
language.  The  consequence  is,  that  their  intellectual  quickness  and 
activity,  with  their  ignorance  of  the  grammatical  force  and  arrangement 
of  words,  continually  leads  them  to  express  their  ideas  in  a  very  pecu- 
liar, generally  shrewd,  often  ludicrous,  but  always  spirited  and  witty, 
manner.  Their  very  blunders,  therefore,  are  really  evidence  of  their 
remarkable  natural  quickness  and  activity  of  mind,  and  hence,  when 
well  educated,  they  are  often  found  among  the  most  eloquent  and  witty 
men  and  able  writers  in  the  world. 

1160.  The  caue  of  Caspar  Hauser  in  relation  to  this  point  is,  of  itself 
alone,  a  complete  and  unequivocable  demonstration  of  the  principle  I 
am  contending  for.  I  have  already  briefly  stated  many  important  facts 
in  his  history  (1131,  et  seq.),  and  have  spoken  of  his  deep  aversion 
to  flesh,  tobacco,  wine,  beer,  brandy,  tea,  coffee,  and  many  other  things, 
and  of  the  very  great  difficulty  and  caution  with  which  he  was  slowly 
accustomed  to  animal  food  (1138). 

1161.  While  he  continuea  to  subsist  entirely  onhia  elm.^l^^\&^^ 
\   bread  and  water,  as  he  had  done  inli\ad\iTi\^i^ii^^\^^««:>C\s\\.^  ^^ 

mind,  'sajre  Mb  learned  biographer,  *  Ma  fervenXi  i.^^\io\«^  V^^^'^^^^'tJ^ 

tbiDgtbat  waanew  to  him,  his  vivid,  liiayo\xt\ilw\\l  ^^<8tVc\^ts.^^»^ 

fall f  retentive  memory,  were  such  aa  lo  aat.oi^Xi^^^'w^^^'^^'^*^®*^ 
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them.'  *  The  cnriositj,  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  the  inflexible 
perseTerance  with  which  he  fixed  his  attention  on  any  thing  which  he 
was  determined  to  learn  or  comprehend,  sorpassed  every  thing  that  can 
be  oomseiyed  of  them.* 

1162.  Aboat  two  months  after  he  entei^  the  city  of  N nrembtrg,  he 
was  taken  to  the  house  of  Professor  Danmer,  with  whom  he  afterwaids 
resided^  and  from  whom  he  received  regular  and  systematic  instrvction, 
and  where  he  was  also  carefully  and  regularly  educated  to  the  use  of 
animal  food  in  the  manner  I  have  described  (1138^.  *  In  Prcfessor 
Daumer's  notes  respecting  Caspar,'  says  his  biograpner,  *'  he  has  made 
the  following  observations:-^*  After  he  had  learned  regularly  to  eat 
flesh,  his  mental  activity  was  diminished,  his  eyes  lost  their  brilliftncy 
and  expression,  his  vivid  propensity  to  constant  activity  wae  diminished, 
and  the  intense  application  of  bis  mind  gave  away  to  absence  and  indif- 
ference, and  the  quickness  of  his  apprehension  was  also  considerably 
diminished.* 

1168.  '^Caspar'is  present  mode  of  living/  si^s  his  biographer,  In 
the  condusiou  of  his  narrative,  *  is  that  which  is  common  to  most  men. 
With  the  exception  of  pork,  he  eats  all  kinds  of  flesh-meats  that  are 
not  seasoned  with  hot  spices.  His  drink  continues  to  be  water ;  and, 
only  in  the  morning,  he  takes  a  cup  of  unepleed  chocolate  instead  ol 
it.  All  fermented  liquors,  beer,  aqA  wine,  as  also  tea  and  coffee,  are 
still  an  abomination  to  him.  If  a  few  drops  of  them  were  forced  upon 
him,  they  would  infallibly  make  him  sick.'  *  The  extraordinary  and 
almost  supernatural  elevation  of  his  senses  has  also  been  diminished, 
and  almost  sunk  to  the  common  level.  He  can,  indeed,  still  see  in  the 
dark,  but  not  to  read  nor  perceive  small  objects  as  he  once  could.  Of 
thegfigantic  powers  of  his  memory,  and  of  his  other  astonishing  quali« 
ties,  not  a  trace  remains !  He  no  longer  retains  any  thing  that  is 
extraordinary.' 

1164.  That  excesses  in  quantity  of  food,  and  many  other  causes  exist- 
ing in  civic  life,  were  to  a  considerable  extent  concerned  in  producing 
these  deteriorations  in  Caspar  Hauser,  there  appears  to  be  no  just 
ground  of  doubt ;  but  it  is  entirely  certain  that  flesh  meat  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  remarkable  diminution  of  his  sensorial  powers, 
and  the  abatement  of  his  intellectual  activity  and  energy.  For  these 
effects  are  in  precise  accordance  with  the  well-ascertained  principles 
of  physiological  science,  and  strictly  correspond  with  the  facts  in  all 
similar  cases.  ^ 

1165.  In  the  Orphan  Astlvm  of  Albany,  New  York,  from  eighty  to 
a  hundred  and  thirty  children  were,  in  the  close  of  1833,  chang^  from 
a  diet  which  included  flesh  or-flesh-souponcea  day,  to  a  pure  vegetable 
diet  regulated  by  physiological  principles.  Three  years  after  this 
change  was  made,  the  principal  teacher  of  the  institution  thus  speaks 
of  it : — *  The  effect  of  the  new  regimen  on  the  intellectual  powers  of  the 
children  has  been  too  obvious  and  too  striking  to  be  doubted.  There 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  their  mental  activity  and  power.  The 
quIckDesa  and  acumen  of  their  perception,  the  vigor  of  tbeir  appre- 

henaiottf  and  the  power  of  their  telenWo^,  ^w\^  ^\««:v*i\Qfe,   liideed 

ibey  seem  eagerly  to  grasp,  'w\x,\i  \xTi^«^v.a»d:vTv?,  temAa^  ^\aa^\.  ^\s^ 

eubjeot  that  1  am  capable  of  preaftixUikft  Vo  XXiem.  Vq.Xwb^v^'^  ^^^n*A. 

to  their  years.' * 

•  See  App«ii^ix,'&o\ft  ^» 
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IM.  '  On  my  way  to  Smyrna,  in  Greece,  in  1828,'  Bays  Judge 
Wooirnflf  (997),  *  I  Rtopped  at  Syra,  where  I  was  detained  by  contrary 
winds  about  twenty  days.  I  there  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Korke» 
an  eninent  teacher  from  Switzerland.  He  had  the  charge  of  the  prin- 
ci]>al  school  at  Syra,  containing  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
pupls.  During  my  stay  at  Syra,  I  took  great  pleasure  in  visiting  this 
school,  which  I  did  almost  every  day,  I  very  soon  began  to  feel  and 
exp'ess  astonishment  at  the  remarkable  vivacity,  sprigfatliness,  and 
meital  activity  and  power  of  these  children.  Their  memory  was  truly 
suiprising.  Dr.  Korke  assured  me  that  he  had  never,  in  any  country, 
focnd  children  equal  to  these  for  clearness,  sprightliness,  and  power 
of  intellect, — for  aptitude  to  learn  and  ability  to  retain.  And  I  can 
truly  say  that  these  Greek  children  manifested  a  capacity  for  learning 
vhicb  exceeded  any  thing  I  had  ever  before  or  have  since  witnessed. 
Dr.  Korke  attributed  this  extraordinary  ability  in  his  pupils  mainly  to 
their  habits  of  living,  which  were  extremely  simple.  Coarse  unbolted 
wheat-meal  bread,  with  figs,  raisins,  pomegranates,  olives,  and  other 
fruit,  with  water,  constituted  their  diet.  Figs  and  other  fruit  com- 
posed a  large  proportion  of  their  food ;  but  I  am  confident  they  did 
not  consume  an  ounce  of  flesh  a  month.* 

1167.  'I  «pent  the  winter  of  1836-7  on  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  in  the 
West  Indies,'  says  Mr.  John  Burdell,  of  New  York  (710), '  and  devoted 
much  of  my  leisure  time  to  instructing  the  young  slaves.  The  little 
fl^ld  negro  children  from  five  to  ten  years  old,  which  nev^r  saw  a  letter 
nor  bad  any  idea  of  one  till  1  taught  them,  on  being  promised  that  they 
should  have  a  Bible  given  to  them  if  they  would  learn  to  read,  would, 
in  the  course  of  one  week,  learn  the  alphabet  and  learn  to  read  ba,  be, 
bi,  ab,  etc.  In  three  or  four  weeks  they  would  learn  to  read  short 
sentences,  such  as,  *  No  man  may  put  o£f  the  law  of  Qod  ;*  and  in  a  few 
months  they  would  learn  to  read  the  New  Testament.  With  all  these 
little  field  negroes,  which  lived  on  corn-meal,  yams,  peas,  etc.,  there 
was  the  utmost  avidity  as  well  as  aptitude  to  learn.  But  the  little 
negroes  of  the  same  age  in  the  house,  living  on  what  came  from  their 
master's  table — animal  food,  etc.— are  wholly  different.  They  are 
totally  disinclined  to  recteive  instruction,  and  are  slow  to  learn,  like  our 
well-fed  white  children  at  the  north,  It  is  an  irksome  task  to  them  to 
apply  their  minds  to  study  and  they  never  get  a  lesson  unless  they  are 
regularly  tasked  and  urged  on.  I  saw  one  of  these  house  children, 
which  was  twelve  years  old,  and  which  had  been  long  under  the  in-^ 
struction  of  the  master's  daughter,  and  was  just  beginning  to  read  a 
little  in  the  New  Testament.* 

1168.  The  Bev.  Alden  Grout,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  three 
years*  mission  among  the  Zulus  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa,  says 
that  that  people  depend  on  the  products  of  the  soil  for  subsistence, 
living  mostly  on  corn  and  milk.  The  children  go  entirely  naked,  and 
live  in  the  simplest  manner.  They  are  sprightly,  active,  and  full  of 
vivacity,  and  their  aptitude  to  learn  is  almost  incredible.  It  is  a  com- 
mon thing  for  them,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  months  from  the  first  Um&. 
they  ever  saw  a  letter,  to  learn  to  read  vreVV  m  \.Yi'&  ^^'wT^s^^a5s^^\^>^'«x^ 
to  do  sums  ia  the  /undamental  rules  of  ai\ti^mt^Vi&^.    1>d«^  «^  $wvi^a3s<«^ 

ihe  greatest  eagerness  for  knowledge,  and  fteam  \ft  Wxi:^  \NS5{Cfi2i».%^ 
desirable.    On  leaving  them,  I  asked  what  1  liiiovxVd  \it\si\i,  >iaKai.  ^^^ 
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I  returned?  they  all  cried  at  once,  *  Bring  us  more  teachers— 0019 
books!' 

1169.  Bat  I  shall  be  told  that  the  Hindoos  and  other  Asiatics,  who 
live  on  vegetable  food,  are  remarkable  only  for  their  mental  imbedlity 
and  inactivity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  men  of  the  most  ^fle<i  ninds 
in  Europe,  such  as  Fox,  Pitt,  and  others,  have  been  flesh-eaters.  In 
reply  to  these  objections,  I  remark  that  I  have  already  (1021)  fuUyao- 
counted  for  the  mental  indolence  and  stupidity  of  the  Asiatics,  sofa*  as 
these  statements  are  true  of  them .    For  more  than  two  thousand  yetrs, 
at  least,  and  how  much  longer  we  know  not,  theii'  political,  civil,  rdi- 
glous,  and  social  institutions,  have  been  such  as  are  calculated  in  fte 
most  direct  and  powerful  manner  to  suppress  and  prevent  all  pubic 
and  private  enterprise,  and  all  intellectual  activity  and  energy,  and  t> 
produce  a  general  intellectual  and  moral  stagnancy.    To  find  a  relief 
from  this  total  want  of  mental  and  moral  stimulation,  they  have,  al- 
most as  a  natural  and  necessary  consequence,  endeavored  to  give  a 
current  to  their  existence,  or  a  tide  to  the  ocean  of  life,  by  those  sensual 
stimulations  and  excitements  of  which  I  have  spoken  (1021),  and  the 
excesses  of  which  have  produced  all  those  evils  of  a  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  nature,  that  are  too  commonly  attributed  to  a  vegetable  diet. 
Yet  with  all  these  deteriorating  causes  co-operating  to  deprave  and 
destroy  them,  the  Hindoos  as  a  nation  possess  great  natural  talents 
(1026) ;  and  among  their  learned  men  and  philosophers,  who  with  strict 
temperance  subsist  on  pure  vegetable  food  and  water,  there  have  beeli 
many  as  clear  and  deep  and  powerful  thinkers  as  have  ever  done 
honor  to  human  nature  in  any  portion  of  the  world.    Moreover,  it  is 
well  known  that  not  only  Pythagoras,  who  is  said  to  have  studied  with 
the  Bramins  of  India,  but  all  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  anti* 
quity,  subsisted  on  a  pure  and  simple  vegetable  and  water  diet. 

1170.  In  regard  to  Fox,  Pitt,  and  other  Europeans  and  Americans 
who  have  possessed  great  intellectual  powers  and  yet  were  flesh-eaters, 
two  things  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  First ;  in  nearly  all 
civilized  countries  where  a  mixed  diet  is  used,  flesh-meat  is  very  spar- 
ingly eaten  in  the  early  part  of  life,  or  during  that  period  in  which  ths 
mind  is  mostly  developed  and  educated ;  and  when  once  the  mental 
powers  are  disciplined  and  the  mind  furnished  with  knowledge,  thougli 
the  subsequent  habits  of  the  individual  may  be  such  as  to  superinduce 
general  sluggishness  and  disinclination  to  mental  application  and  ac- 
tivity and  severe  and  continued  employment,  yet  in  moments  of  strong 
excitement  the  mental  faculties  may  be  roused  to  great  activity,  and 
the  individual  may  on  such  occasions  exhibit  astonishing  intellectual 
powers,  while  afi  a  general  habit  his  mind  is  inactive  and  indolent, 
buch  men  are  never  distinguished  for  intelleciual  industry,  and  seem 
not  to  pbssess  the  spontaneous  power  of  mental  action,  and  can  oniy 
make  a  great  effort  when  excited  by  great  occasions,  or  by  some  intoxi- 
cating substance  which  is  sufficiently  stimulating  to  overcome  their 
habitual  sluggishness.  Or  if  they  oc(;asioually  do  deliberately  prepare 
for  an  extraordinary  intellectual  effort,  they  invariably  restrict  their 
dletf  and  become  comparatively  svmpVe  wi^  ^'^v.^mx^vjL'as  ^^^  ^^xV^.-b.'^ 
for  a  while  subsist  wholly  on  vegeUUe  toQ^i,  '-p.v^xx  j\.^^y^^\>^\v^^^^ 
where  the  diet  is  olives,  ma«.rom,|^^..-^^^^^ 
«f  hiB  Paradise  Lost;  eaya  S»«  ^N^wto.  \i.Qm 
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that  men  who  ia  this  maoner  ordinarily  subsist  on  a  mixed  diet  of 
vegetable  and  animal  food,  can  possess  great  intellectual  powers ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  cod  tended  that  they  would  have  possessed  stUl 
greater  powers  if  they  had  always  subsisted  entirely  on  a  pure  vegetable 
and  water  diet.  Second ;  there  are  at  least  two  general  classes  of  in- 
tellect, or  kinds  of  intellectual  power.  The  one  is  more  particularly 
dependent  on  the  general  excitement  of  the  nerrous  system,  the  other 
on  the  pure  sensorial  power  of  the  brain.  The  former  is  a  combination 
of  mind  and  emotion  (576) ,  the  latter  is  pure  mind.  The  former  belongs 
to  the  orator,  the  poet,  the  painter,  and  others,  who  mainly  aim  to 
awaken  the  imagination,  the  sympathies,  and  passions,  and  to  deter- 
miae  the  judgment  by  the  force  of  feeling  (598) ;  the  latter  belongs  to 
the  mathematician,  the  intellectual  and  moral  philosopher,  etc. 

1171.  It  is  true,  therefore,  that  a  man  who,  like  Pitt,  eats  flesh  and 
drinks  wine,  may,  on  particular  occasions,  ^en  under  a  strong  ex- 
citement, pour  forth  a  torrent  of  impassioned  and  powerful  eloquence, 
or  produce  a  splendid  piece  of  poetry,  or  music,  or  painting,  exciting 
the  sympathies  and  admiration  and  astonishment  of  all  who.  witness  his 
performance.  Bat  let  us  remember  that  it  is  a  thousand  times  easier 
to  make  our  hearers /eeZ  with  us,  than  to  make  them  think  with  us ;  and 
hence,  a  thousand  will  appreciate  the  powers  of  the  impassioned  orator, 
where  one  will  appreciate  those  of  the  profound  thinker ;  and,  conse- 
quently, mankind  always  over-rate  the  impassioned  order  of  intelleo- 
tual  power. 

1172.  We  should  remember,  also  that  the  extraordinary  intellectual 
power  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  and  others  of  that  class,  who  were  free  livers, 
was  only  occasional  (1170)  ;  they  could  not  put  it  forth  at  will,  under 
all  circumstances  and  in  any  situation,  'but  always  depended  on  some 
strongly  exciting  cause  to  bring  the  nervous  system  into  the  requisite  ' 
state  uf  stimulation ;  and  then,  like  one  in  a  fever,  they  were  able 
vividly  to  recollect  those  impressions  which  bad  been  stored  away  at 
other  times,  wl;en  their  habits  were  better  adapted  to  mental  develop- 
ment and  cultivation,  and  also  distinctly  to  produce  those  conceptions 
of  the  mind  (560)  which  constitute  the  ideal  presence  of  things  con- 
templated ;  and  by  these  means  they  were  euablod  to  exhibit  the  highest 
degree  of  intellectual  power  of  which  they  were  capable,  and  which, 
after  all,  is  little  more  than  an  extraordinai'y  laental  paroxysm. 

1173.  But  the  mighty  minds  which  with  untiring  industry  are  con- 
tinually employed,  and  which  with  a  giant  grasp  lay  hold  of  the  deep 
foundations  of  things,  and  move  the  intellectual  and  moral  universe, 
are  of  another  class.  With  penetrating  and  profound  and  unremitting 
thought,  they  explore  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  scrutinize  the 
forms  and  properties  and  law  of  things ;  and  with  keen  analysis  and 
induction,  and  elaborate  reasoning,  and  rigorous  demonstration,  sort 
out  the  truth,  and  arrange  it  into  the  physical  and  intellectual  and 
moral  sciences  of  the  human  world.  Such  minds  are  not  sustained 
nor  excited  by  flesh  and  wine. 

1174.  The  mightiest  intellectual  performance  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton« 
and  one  of  the  mightiest  of  the  human  mind  in  ^u^  ^^no^oit  Y^x.'CNSi^^^ 
the  world,  was  made  while  his  body  was  iiourVaYift^  o\3X^  \il  Xstssa.^  ^^^ 
water;  and  if  Bacon  and  Locke  and  Boyle  bluOl 'EiVjX^c  ^'^'^  ^-^  ^^^^^Sb. 

and  a  boat  of  oiiier  intellectual  giants,  did  uo^  (iMim^  V^aavt  ^'Ssi^ssaSi. 
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mental  labon,  Robsist  ezclusiyelj  on  bread  and  water,  it  is  oertidntbat 
tbey  were  temperate  even  to  abstemiousness,  and  that  their  diet  was 
exceedingly  simple,  and  in  many,  if  not  in  most  instances,  ezdosiYely 
vegetable. 

11 1 5.  Before  I  dismiss  this  topic  of  investigation,  however,  it  is 
important  that  I  should  remark  on  tlie  distinction  between  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  and  the  mind  itself.  The  human  soul,  I  have  said 
(519),  is  an  immaterial  substance,  and  constitutes  the  substratum  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  or  faculties.  The  soul  and  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  faculties,  therefore,  are  innate  constitutional  prin- 
ciples ;  but  the  mind  and  moral  character  are  wholly  the  results  of 
the  exercise  of  the  innate  faculties.  Whatever  may  be  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  the  soul  (520),  if  they  are  never  exercised,  there  will  be  no 
mind ;  if  they  are  little  exercised,  there  will  be  little  mind.  .Now  I  do 
not  pretend  that  a  pure  vegetable  diet  will  actually  produce  mind,  but 
that  it  is  most  favorable  to  the  development  of  those  organs  on  which 
the  intellectual  manifestations  more  particularly  depend  and  most 
conducive  to  the  healthy  and  vigorous  susceptibility  and  activity  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  and  therefore  is  most  favorable  to  mental 
action  and  power.  Thus,  Caspar  Hauser  (1 131),  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years,  had  little  more  mind  than  a  child  of  twelve  months  old ;  but,  as 
we  have  seen  (1161),  he  possessed  the  most  astonishing  susceptibility 
and  activity  and  energy  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  which,  had  they 
been  preserved,  would  have  enabled  him  to  make  very  ^at  intel- 
lectual attainments  with  ease  and  delight.  A  Patagouian  youth  has 
also  intellectual  faculties  which  it  is  possible  to  cultivate  to  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  mental  elevation  and  power,  but  he  has  none  of  that 
remarkable  susceptibility  and  activity  and  energy  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  possessed  by  Caspar  Hauser  before  he  began  to  eat  flesh  (1  lt>l) ; 
and,  therefore,  it  would  be  incomparably  more  difficult  and  laborious 
for  the  young  Patagonian  to  make  high  intellectual  attainments,  than 
it  would  for  ayouth  subsisting  wholly  on  a  simple  vegetable  diet;  and, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  young 
flesh-eater,  by  any  labor,  to  equal  the  vegetable-eater  in  the  extent 
of  <  his  acquirements. 

1176.  In  the  year  1808,  a  wild  boy  was  found  in  a  swamp  in  Missis- 
fiippi,  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  Finckneyville.  He  was  first  dis- 
covered walking  naked,  on  the  shore  of  a  lake,  hunting  frogs,  which 
he  dexterously  caught  and  voraciously  devoured  raw.  He  was  appa- 
rently about  nine  years  old,  perfectly  wild  and  truculent,  and  without 
any  intelligible  language.  After  he  had  learned  to  make  himself  un- 
derstood by  those  who  were  accustomed  to  him,  he  told  them  that  he 
had  a  dim  remembrance  of  coming  down  the  Mississippi  with  his 
father's  family,  in  a  fiat  boat ;  that  his  father  killed  his  mother,  and 
that  he  fled  in  terror  into  the  swamps,  expecting  that  bis  father  would 
kill  him  also ;  and  that  from  that  time  he  had  subsisted  on  frogs, 
animals,  and  berries ;  living  in  warm  weather  among  the  cane,  and  in 
cold  weather  in  a  hollow  tree.  After  this  boy  was  domesticated,  he 
contiaued  to  prefer  raw  flesh  to  any  other  kind  of  food,  and  soon  dis- 
covered  a  fondness  for  intox\cat\iig  \\cvv\ot^  «l\A  ^«a.vV^  ^veferred  to  go 
entirely  ivithout  clothes.  HewasuUevV^  w«KftVQ>Mi^>B:\\v\^\wi^Vs^- 
meut,  and  hi»  .principal  amuBemeiii.  viaa  u^YXi?,QVl^l^iv^V^>«^^i\Hi^sss^ 


he  Wfts  pasdfonately  fond.  Wheu  playing  with  lads  of  his  age,  ther 
moment  his  anger  was  excited,  his  first  movement  was  to  strike  them 
with  any  weapon  or  instrument  he  could  most  readily  get  bold  of.  Iq 
short,  he  proved  to  be  very  quarrelsome,  soon  became  addicted  to  drunk-' 
enness  and  otb^  vices,  and  was  found  to  be  totally  indocile  and  in-* 
tractable.  A  gentleman  who  saw  him  in  1825,  seventeen  years  after 
he  was  caught,  says :  *  At  that  time  his  mind  appeared  wholly  in-^ 
capable  of  cultivation.  To  an  entire  stranger  his  language  was  un- 
intelligible, consisting  of  a  kind  of  gibberish,  understood  with  ease  only 
by  those  intimately  acquainted  with  it.  He  was  still  an  untameable 
creature,  often  found  around  small  ponds  catching  frogs  and  eating 
them  raw.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  he  could  be  compelled  to  wear 
any  kind  of  clothing  or  come  under  any  rest^int." 

1177.  This  case  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  advocate*  for  ftesh' 
eating,  to  prove  that  man  has  a  natural  appetite  for  animal  food  and 
for  strong  drink ;  and  it  is  said  by  them  to  be  decidedly  more  of  a  true 
case  of  nature  than  that  of  Caspar  Hauser.  But  it  is  very  obvious  that 
neither  case  can  justly  be  considered  as  making  anpr  very  near  approzl-^ 
mation  to  the  truly  natural  state  of  man.  It  is  not  claimed  thai 
Caspar's  dietetic  heiiUi  were  the  result  of  natured  instinct,  and  that  they 
prove  the  natural  dietetic  character  of  man ;  but  it  is  contended  that 
the  comparative  effects  of  vegetable  and  animal  food  on  his  physiological 
and  psychological  powers,  afford  the  strongest  evidence  in  relation  ta 
the  natural  dietetic  character  of  man ;  and  that  evidence  is  fully  cor- 
roborated by  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  wild  boy  of  MississippL 
From  this  boy's  account  of  himself,  he  must  have  been  at  least  four  or 
five  years  old  when  he  fled  in  terror  from  his  father;  and,  all  things 
considered,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  tbat  his  father  was  an  intem- 
perate man,  and  was  intoxicated  when  he  killed  his  wife.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  certainty,  tbat  the  boy  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  tlie  free  use  of  flesh-meat,  and  very  probably  also  to  the  use 
of  strong  drink,  while  in  his  father's  family  y  and  it  is  well  known  that 
when  these  appetites  are  formed  in  early  lije,'  they  are  generally  power- 
ful and  abiding,  and  nothing  but  strong  moral  self-coutrul  can  ever 
overcome  ihem.  The  dietetic  kabiu  of  this  boy,  therefore,  afford  no 
determinate  evidence  in  relation  to  the  natural  dietetic  character  of 
man  ;  but  the  psychological  evidence  in  the  case,  when  compared  with 
that  of  Caspar  Hauser  and  all  other  relevant  cases,  is  strong  and  con- 
clusive ;  for  with  his  flesh-eating  we  fiud  that  he  had  no  aptitude  to 
learn — no  docility  ;  that  ^  bis  mind  appeared  wholly  incapable  of  cul- 
tivation ;'  that  after  seventeen  years'  intercourse  wiili  civilized  human 
beings,  his  language  waH  a  kind  of  gibberish,  unintelligible  except  to 
thosie  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  it ;  and  that  he  continued 
to  be  intractable  and  truculent. 

DIET  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  INSAKITT. 

1178.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  sagacity  of  modern  philosophers  to 
discover  that  abstinence  from  animal  food  leada  Iq  \ii^>dA[\v>'3 .     ^>s^^- 
sician  of  considerable  professional  standing,  in  aii  wc\\R\fe  vj\5\a^  ^>^>^'4»x'fti^ 
in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Ve\it\ia.\^  '^i^^^Xi,  \*^'c>,  ""^IS^. 
3  most  viuleat  Had  abusive  attack  upoa  me,  lot  v^vi^^s^xi^^^"^"^*^^^' 

trines  contained  in  iiieae  Lectures  ;  aad  aaaetVe^  v»>ti»^  ^'^^  v.^i^v^a^'^^^ 
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the  prindples  which  I  teach  is  to  break  down  the  physiological  a&d 
psychological  powers  of  the  humaa  body,  induce  insanity,  and  destroy 
life ;  and  these  bold  and  imprudent  assertions  he  endeavored  to  support 
by  some  four  or  five  cases  of  insanity,  which  he  brought  forward  with 
extreme  disingenuoasness,  and  stated  with   evident  dishonesty.   I 
called  on  him  tor  farther  information,  and  assured  him  of  my  readi- 
ness to  renounce  any  principles  which  I  had  advanced,  if  I  could  be 
oonvinced  of  their  error ;  but  he  utterly  refused  to  give  me  the  names 
of  the  persons  whose  cases  he  bad  adduced,  or  to  afford  me  the  means 
Off  investigating  tbose  cases,  or  of  coming  to  any  other  l^nowiedgeof 
them  than  I  could  derive  from  the  hostile  statements  which  he  had 
made  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.    Fortunately  for  the  cause 
of  truth  and  humanity,  however,  the  individuals  themselves,  or  the 
near  relatives  of  the  individuals,  whose  cases  be  had  named,  proved  to 
possess  more  moral  sensibility  and  regard  for  justice  than  my  adver- 
sary manifested,  and  they  spontaneously  communicated  to  me  correct 
statements  of  those  cases.    The  result  was,  that  every  case  stated  by 
my  assailant  proved  to  be  an  entire  misrepresentation,  so  far  as  it  hid 
any  relation  to  an  exclusive  vegetable  diet ;  and  so  far  as  facts  could  be 
accurately  ascertained,  instead  of  militating  against  the  principles  con- 
tained in  these  Lectures,  they  decidedly  harmonized  with  them. 

1179.  But  since  the  charge  has  been  made,  and  since  popular  igno- 
rance and  popular  prejudice  have  eagerly  embraced  and  extensively 
propagated  the  opinion  that  an  entire  restriction  to  vegetable  food 
leads  to  insanity,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  enquire  how  far  a  change 
from  a  mixed  diet  of  vegetable  and  animal  food,  with  tea,  coffee,  etc., 
to  a  diet  of  pure  vegetable  food  and  water,  can  possibly  be  a  predis- 
posing cause  of  insanity. 

1180.  It  is  beyond  all  controversy  true,  that  eveir  human  being  who 
abandons  an  ordinary  diet  of  vegetable  and  animal  food,  with  tea,  coffee, 
spices,  etc.,  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  and  takes  at  once  to  a 
simple  diet  of  pure  vegetable  food  and  water,  in  temperate  quantities, 
will  experience  a  considerable  increase  of  healthy  sensorial  power  and 
mental  activity  (1126) ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  will  suffer  a  physiolo- 
gical depression  (883)  or  atony,  commensurate  with  the  degree  of  excess 
to  which  he  has  formerly  carried  the  use  of  flesh,  tea,  coffee,  etc. :  and 
this  physiological  depression  will  be  more  or  less  distressing,  and  con- 
tinue a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  peculiar  conditioD, 
circumstances,  and  habits  of  the  individual.*  People  of  vigorous 
bodies,  who  are  accustomed  to  active  and  energetic  eiercise  in  the  open 
air,  will  reoover  from  it  in  a  short  time ;  while  those  who  are  of  seden- 
tary and  studious  habits,  given  much  to  anxiety  and  confinement, — and 
yet  more,  those  who  are  of  feeble  health  and  impaired  constitution,  will 
far  more  slowly  recover.  But  while  this  physiological  depression  re- 
mains, that  portion  of  our  organization  which  is  more  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  partakes  of  the  general  debility 
of  the  whole  body ;  so  that,  while  the  sensorial  power  and  mental  actwitji 

*  By  physiological  depreaaioii  ot  altyuy,  1  m^&u  ^Xi'&.l  «,t&tA  of  the  body  resulting  from 
the  abtitrsuition  of  accastomed  sUtii\i\\]A,  Vu  vrYAcXi^ihft  ot^'mv*  tti^k  wsvcsR^sjaKoxvj  ^<^^tQ8aed 
belovr  their  usual  toae,  and  fall  short  ot  tVieVt  usvxa\.  euw«i  wv^^^xNav^  «bjMiav^*.^«xsafe 

of  debility  and  lassitude,  and  aometivueaoi  W^^'^^  ^^^^Ti^^.^^^l^S^^"*^ 
as  when  spiriruous  liqaor  is  withVield  tiom  t\ift  Yu».\>v.\.>^  ^tu-^^-^<^\x^a«is^^ 

Qfuuikiais  <^^  extieme  exhaustiua. 
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are  increased,  the  organic  power  of  the  intellectual  organs  to  sustain 
severe  and  protracted  mental  action  and  excitement^  is  somewhat  dimi- 
nished, or  at  least  not  proportionably  increased.  Hence  students,  who 
from  motives  of  ambition  and  other  causes,  are  sometimes  induced  to 
make  a  sudden  change  in  their  diet,  and  take  to  an  abstemious  vegetable 
and  water  diet  for  the  sake  of  being  enabled  to  dispense  with  exercise, 
and  to  make  the  greatest  proficiency  in  their  studies  in  a  given  time, 
always  experience  a  great  increase  of  sensorial  power  and  mental  ac- 
tivity; but  if  they  apply  their  minds  with  extreme  severity,  and 
especially  if  at  the  same  time  they  neglect  all  bodily  exercise,  they  will 
soon  find,  to  use  their  own  language,  that  *■  their  minds  are  becoming 
weak.*  Yet  if  such  students,  on  changing  their  diet  from  more  to  les^ 
stimulating  food,  etc.,  would  refrain  from  severe  mental  application 
till  they  had  recovered  from  their  physiological  depression,  and  then 
continue  to  govern  themselves  by  a  correct  general  regimen,  they  would 
experience  nothing  of  what  they  call  weakness  of  the  mind,  and  which 
in  reality  is  weakness  of  the  bodily  organs  concerned  in  the  mental 
operations,  but  would  enjoy  a  degree  of  mental  vigor  and  power  of 
endurance  which  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  attain  to  in  any  other  way. 
1181.  Again ;  most  of  the  laboring  and  business  people  in  our 
country,  as  everywhere  else,  exercise  their  intellectual  faculties  and 
develop  their  intellectual  powers  little  beyond  what  they  find  imme- 
diately necessary  for  their  success  in  their  particular  pursuits  of  life, 
A  vast  amount  of  intellectual  and  moral  capability  lies  wholly  unde- 
veloped through  their  earthly  existence,  and  their  Intellectual  and 
moral  energies  are  to  a  very  great  extent  kept  in  a  state  of  sluggish 
inactivity  and  stupidity,  by  their  dietetic  habits  and  sensual  excesses. 
Let  the  habits  of  these  people  be  suddenly  changed,  and  bring  them  at 
once  to  a  simple  diet  of  pure  vegetable  food  and  water,  and  they  will, 
if  strictly  temperate  in  all  things,  soon  experience  such  an  increase  of 
sensorial  power  and  mental  activity  as  greatly  to  astonish  them.  They 
will  find  themselves  possessed  of  faculties  and  powers  which  they  before 
were  scarcely  conscious  of.  There  will  also  be  an  increase  of  cheer- 
fulness, vivacity,  and  buoyancy  of  spirits;  and  it  cannot  be  surprising 
that  they  should  be  much  delighted  with  this  new  state  of  things.  * 

•  An  kitelligent  fanner  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  health  had  for  some  time  been  de- 
clining, and  who,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  finding  himself  completely  broken  down, 
and  laid  by  with  all  the  infirmities  of  a  premature  old  age,  wus  induced  to  adopt  a 
simple  diet  of  vegetable  food  and  water,  with  the  hope  of  mitigating  in  some  degree 
the  severity  of  his  sufferings.  Of  the  efffects  of  this  experiment  he  thus  expresses  him- 
BClf.  '  In  less  than  twelve  months  from  the  time  I  commenced  living  on  my  abstemious 
vegetable  and  water  diet,  I  was  perfectly  restored  to  health,  and  seemed  to  have  re- 
newed my  lite.  I  was  entirely  free  from  every  pain  and  ailment,  and  was  very  active 
and  vigorous,  and  more  serenely  and  tnily  cheerful  and  happy  than  ever  before  since 
my  childhood.  My  sight  improved  astonishingly,  insomuch  that,  whereas  before  ray 
change  of  diet  I  could  with  difficulty  see  to  read  with  the  best  glasses  I  could  procure, 
now  I  could  easilv  read  the  finest  print  of  my  newspaper  without  glas&es.  But  the 
most  wonderful  eJTet  t  was  produced  on  my  mind,  which  became  far  more  clear  and 
active  and  vigorous  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Indeed  no  one  who  has  not  expe- 
rienced the  ssime  can  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the  real  Intellectual  luxury 
which  I  enjoyed.  It  seemed  as  if  my  soul  was  pertectly  free  irom  all  the  clo?:s\\vt<s\S!k.- 
barrassnicnts  and  influences  of  the  body.  1  could  coininauOL  «Jcv(i  Big^Vj  xai  ^iX^vs^ii^**^' 
p]eHsure,  ntid  was  able  to  study  and  investigate  the  inosX  aVjsXxu&e  «viJo\eRX^,«^^^a''^'?*^ 
wJtJj  an  ease  and  perspicacity  and  sati8£a.ction'NMcl^l\\«L!(\.ii«>ieT  >ssicrvsv'ass^^s^A.Q.«B^ 
Idea  of.' 
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But  thiB  obange  of  diet  and  increase  of  Bensorial  power  and  neotal 
actirity  cannot  immediately  impart  knowledge  and  diacipUne  to  the 
mind  (1075) ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  expected  that  these  people  ire 
to  be  transformed  at  once  into  philosophers  and  men  of  MAenoe:  but 
their  increase  of  menul  aetioity  may  only  serve  to  eaqmae  more  glir- 
ingly  their  want  of  mental  education  and  discipline,  as  in  she  caieof 
the  uneducated  Irish  (1159). 

1182.  I^ow  then,  while  indiTidnals  are  in  this  state  of  pbysiologieal 
depresHion,  with  an  increase  c^  sensorial  power  and  mental  aetinty,  if 
some  new  cause  should  supervene,  such  as  the  loss  of  friends,  of  pro- 
perty, of  reputation,  reli^oos  anxiety,  projects  of  Ambition,  speculi- 
tions  in  land  and  other  property,  etc,  producing  and  keeping  up  intenie 
and  continned  mental  excitement,  and  causing  a  n^leot  of  most  or  ill 
of  those  principles  of  general  regimen  which  are  quite  as  important  u 
liie  quality  of  the  food«  insanity  might  and  periiaps  would  in  Bome 
cases  result,  especially  where  there  was  a  predisposition  to  that  diseiM. 
And  this  would  be  far  more  likely  to  be  the  case  in  those  persona  whose 
intelleotual  faculties  were  not  mnidi  cultivated,  and  had  been  little 
accustomed  to  intelleotnal  effort  and  excitement. 

1188.  While  I  admit,  however,  that  nnder  these  pecnliar  drcam- 
Btauoes,  the  pure  vegetable-eater  is  more  likely  to  be  rendered  iuBSoe 
by  supervening  causes — ^which  have  no  neoessary  relation  to  his  diet 
— than  when  he  is  in  the  most  vigorous  state  of  his  physiological  pow- 
ers, yet  I  must  in  solemn  honesty,  and  upon  the  most  fully  ascertained 
principles  of  science,  deny  that  it  is  ever,  in  any  degree,  tJie  legitimate 
tendency  of  a  pure  vegetable  diet,  of  itself,  to  produce  insanity ;  or 
that,  as  a  general  statement,  mankind  are  more  likely  to  beoome  insue 
by  changing,  in  a  proper  manner,  from  a  mixed  diet  of  vegetable  and 
animal  laod,  with  tea,  ooffee,  etc.,  to  one  of  pare  vegetable  food  and 
water ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  w^l-ttsocrtained  matter  of 
science  and  of  fact,  that,  in  dviclifie  at  least,  the  tee  use  of  fiesh-mest 
in  itself  tends  to  produce  insani^. 

1 1 84.  Mure  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  it  waa  taught  in  the  schools 
of  philosuphy  iu  Greece,  as  a  well  established  fact  of  experience,  and 
became  a  generally  received  doctrine,  that '  eating  much  and  fee^ 
vponfiuk^  makes  the  mind  more  dull,  and  drives  it  to  the  very  ez- 
trenart  of  madness'  (1156).  And  from  that  time  to  the  i»«sent  day, 
the  ^ole  history  of  civilised  man  has  corroborated  the  statement  Id 
the  rude  state  of  the  flesh-eating  tribes,  where  almost  every  other  cause 

™^!5^  insanity  is  absent,  such  a  oalamituons  result  is  rarely  ex- 
penenoed  ;  but  in  dvic  life,  where  almost  every  thing  conspires  to  re- 
duce the  physiolo^cal  powers  of  the  human  constitution,— where 
continual  excitements  of  body  and  of  mind,— where  perplexities,  and 
vexations,  and  dis^jpointmoits,  and  misfortunes,  are  ever  occurring, 
f°%^,^  oo-operating  to  induce  and  establish  an  excessive  nervous 
imtabUity,  attended  always  with  more  or  less  of  disturbance  and 
denngemoit  of  organic  function,  and  predisposittg  to  bodUy  disease 
and  mental  insanity  and  madness-it  is  certain,  entirely  ceruun,  that 
flesh-meat,  as  a  general  faci,  incrasae^  i3\  iSMKfe«s^^Ti»«^  ^  Vaalu 
proportion  to  the  freedom  wVtlb  n\i\ai\\.\A  -^ae^  V>»\^v*3s^^  ^e«Sic\ 

i^SrravatAR  the  gympioms  ot  \so\\i^sod:\V^  %sAm«oJwl  ^%fc»»»..        ^ 

1086.  The  suocesa  wbicb^iafe  iocvAna«iv\->*>>^«r*!^\m^vss^xM| 
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men,  and  perhaps  still  more,  the  much  improved  moral  treatment  of 
some  of  oar  Lunatic  Asylums,  has,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  greatly 
blinded  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  the  conductors  of  those  institutions 
to  the  real  effects  of  the  flesh  and  opium  which  are  so  freely  used  in 
them.  And  while  prejudice  and  empiricism  are  allowed,  by  the  suf- 
frages of  general  ignorance,  to  occupy  the  high  places  which  belong 
only  to  scientific  wisdom  and  skill,  we  shall  probably  be  obliged  to  see 
the  theory  and  practice  of  professional  men  conform  to  their  own  sen- 
sual appetites  and  habits,  and  the  unfortunate  sufferers  who  fall  under 
their  care  must  endure  the  consequences. 

1186.  *  Dr.  Halloran,  having  been  physician  to  the  Lunatic  Asylnm 
of  Cork  from  the  year  1798,'  says  Dr.  Lamb  (1094),  *  states  that  there 
are  certain  festival  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  Asylum  is  supplied 
with  flesh-meat.  The  consequence  of  these  occasions  has  been  uniformly 
the  same.  The  strictest  precautions  were  necessary  to  guard  against 
a  scene  of  uproar  which  was  sure  to  follow.  The  same  was  the  case 
when  the  establishment  was  new  and  flesh-meat  furnished  onoe  a 
week.' 

1187.  'This  statement  of  Dr.  Halloran's  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
what  we  know  to  be  true  in  physiologico-psychological  science  (549, 
et  8eq.)^  and  what  all  experiment  made  upon  correct  physiological  prin- 
ciples will  demonstrate  to  be  true.  The  human  system  so  readily  adapts 
itself  to  all  sorts  of  things  and  habits,  that  under  almost  any  mode  of 
treatment  which  is  uniformly  and  regularly  pursued,  some,  of  many 
cases  of  recent  insanity,  will  be  restoi^  to  health  in  spite  of  whatever 
particular  bad  principles  and  practices  may  constitute  a  part  of  the 
general  regimen  adopted;  and  hence,  when  the  general  legimen  is  iD 
all  other  respects  excellent,  as  in  the  institutions  to  which  I  have  allu- 
ded (1185),  there  may  be  many  recoveries  in  spite  of  the  free  use  of 
flesh  and  opium.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  in  every  case  there 
is  less  ctrtaiaty  of  recovery,  and  in  all  cases  of  recovery  under  such  a 
mode  of  treatment  there  is  a  greater  liability  to  a  return  of  the  same 
calamity,  than  there  would  l^  if  the  mode  of  treatment  were  in  all 
respects  in  strict  accordance  with  correct  physiological  principles. 

1188.  Where  there  is  an  hereditary  predisposition  to  innanity,  I  know 
of  no  precautionary  measure  more  sure  to  prevent  the  development  of 
that  most  terrible  of  all  earthly  calamities,  than  the  intelligent  adop- 
tion of  a  simple  diet  of  pure  and  well-chosen  vegetable  food  and  pure 
water,  together  with  a  correct  general  regimen  ;  for  it  is  nearly  in  vain 
to  limit  ourselves  to  any  particular  kind  of  diet,  while  in  many  other 
respects  our  habits  are  greatly  at  variance  with  the  constitutional  laws 
of  our  nature. 

1189.  Mr.  J.  C,  a  higly  respectable  and  intelligent  gentleman  of 
Massachusetts,  called  on  me  in  Boston,  in  January,  1836,  and  stated  to 
me  that  insanity  had  been  an  hereditary  affliction  in  the  family  to  which 
be  belonged ;  that  be  found  himself  seriously  threatened  with  it,  and  had 
begun  to  experience  many  distressing  symptoms ;  that  he  attended  my 
lectures  in  the  summer  of  1832,  and  strictly  adopted  the  system  of  living 
which  1  recommended ;  that  soon  after  this,  he  found  his  healt.k  usl- 
proving  in  every  respect;  his  mental  disorder  vn  «k  «\iat\.  Nj«s»  'SR\tf}\:^ 
disappeared,  and  be  bad  ever  since  enjoyed  the  mo^t  "^x^^fcV*  Xsks^JCq.  w. 

Jbodj^  aad  mind,  witb  a  decided  and  very  cons\viera\i\^  Vajst^wsfc^'^^'^^SSt 
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and  aciivity  of  both.  I  might  add  a  large  number  of  cases  similar  to 
this,  which  have  come  to  mj  knowledge  within  a  few  years  past.  Bat 
it  is  unnecessary.  It  is  already  sufficiently  evident  that  a  pure  vege- 
table and  water  diet,  under  a  correct  general  regimen,  is  most  conducive 
to  that  state  of  perfect  soundness  of  body,  on  which  perfect  soandneBB 
of  mind  depends  (579). 


LECTURE   XTX. 

<!!omparative  effects  of  a&iraal  and  refl^ble  fbod  on  the  animal  propensities  and  mortl 
sentiments— Relation  of  tlie  animal  propensities  and  moral  sentiments— The  doctrine 
of  phrenol(^ry — Particnlar  and  genendrelations  between  the  cerebral  and  other  wgaas 
in  the  body  and  l^e  wants  of  the  vital  economy— Effects  of  physiologi<^  depravity 
on  the  propensities  and  passions— How  far  the  intellectual  and  moral  organs  are  in- 
volved—Means  by  which  the  size,  activity,  and  vigor  of  particnlar  cerebral  organs  are 
increased— The  effects  of  cultivation  or  exercise— The  effects  of  diet — ^The  physiologiol 
economy  by  which  the  mental,  moral,  and  other  pecnliarities  of  the  parent  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  offspring— Comparative  effects  of  vegetable  and  animal  food  in  deve- 
loping particnlar  cerebral  organs,  and  in  exciting  the  animal  propensities  and* passions 
—Doctrine  of  phrenology  concerning  the  relative  pTO])ortion8  of  the  brain — ^This 
doctrine  applied  to  fiuits— The  shape  of  the  hea^l  of  the  Hindoos  and  other  vegetable- 
eating  portions  of  the  human  fomily,  and  their  natural  character— The  same  principles 
applied  to  flesh-eating  tribes — Effects  of  dietetic  intemperance  on  the  moral  charact^; 
particnlar  cases  given— Comparative  effects  of  flesh-meat  and  pure  stimulants  on  the 
moral  organization  and  character  of  man — The  testimony  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures- 
Tile  characteristic  immoralities  of  flesh-eaters  andof  vegetable-eaters  -Brief  synopds 
ofthe  moral  organs  and  their  philosophy— Conclusion  ot  the  topic— General  conclusion 
from  the  anatomical  and  physiological  evidence  in  relation  to  the  natural  dietetic 
character  of  man. 

1190.  OuB,  next  and  last  department  of  physiological  evidence  in  re- 
lation to  the  natural  dietetic  character  of  man,  embraces  the  comparative 
elOfects  of  vegetable  and  animal  food  in  developing  and  Btrengthening 
the  animal  propensities  and  passions,  and  in  modifying  the  moral  sen- 
timents. 

1191.  But  here  we  shall  be  told  that  all  the  propenBitics,  as  well  as 
the  moral  sentiments  and  intellectual  powers,  are  immediately  connected 
with  organs  which  have  their  seat  within  the  cranium  (523, 524),  and 
together  as  a  complete  system,  make  up  the  whole  eucepbalic  mass,  or 
the  whole  brain  and  little  brain ;  and  therefore,  if  it  is  true  that  flesh- 
«ating  diminishes  the  sensorial  power  of  the  nervous  system,  and  conse- 
quently diminishes  the  functional  power  of  the  organs  of  special  sense, 
and  the  healthy  activity  and  energy  and  integrity  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  why  it  must  not  necessa- 
rily be  true,  according  to  the  same  physiological  principles  and  reason- 
ings, that  flesh-eating  will  also  diminish  the  propensities  and  passions. 
I  will  endeavor  to  explain  this  point  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remove 
the  apparent  difficulty. 

1192.  Granting  all  that  phrenology  claims  in  regard  to  the  cerebral 
organs  (533),  it  must  nevertheless  be  remembered  that  there  are  very 
important  distinctions  between  the  constitutional  relations  and  func- 

//o/ia/ powers  of  these  different  ot^«itift\  ^oxcka  ^^  W^ftm  holding  special 

relations  to  particular  corre8poiid\vig  oi%wi^vviCkV\i«t  ^^x'y^  ^\>isi^N5sA^^ 

others  holding  general  relatioua  to  t\ie  P^^«^^^^^^^\^^:^^^^^^?^l^^ 

-^  otberabZlding  general  lelationa  to  \Xx^  ^v^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^- 
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stances  and  conditions  of  man.  Thus,  suppose  that,  according  to  the 
conjectures  of  phrenologists,  there  is  sitnated  somewhere  in  the  brain 
an  organ  of  alimentiveness  (534) ;  this  has  a  particular  corresponding 
organ  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  which  is  the  stomach ;  this  latter  organ, 
according  to  its  constitutional  laws  of  relation,  takes  on  a  certain  phj- 
Biological  condition  (589),  demonstrative  of  a  particular  want  of  the 
system ;  this  physiological  condition  of  the  stomach  is  perceived  by  the 
cerebral  organ  of  alimentiveness  as  the  special  centre  of  animal  percep- 
tion of  that  special  sense,  and  being  thus  perceived  by  this  animal 
centre  or  cerebral  organ,  it  is  what  we  call  hunger,  or  desire  for  food ; 
and  this,  appealing  to  other  organs  of  the  brain,  calls  into  action  those 
whose  .functions  are  necessary  in  order  to  the  gratification  of  the  desire. 

1193.  Now  then,  according' to  the  philosophy  of  phrenology,  the 
grand  fundamental  element  in  the  functional  character  of  the  organ  of 
destructiveness,  is  the  supply  of  this  alimentary  want  (684,  No.  3)  ; 
and  consequently  this  organ  sympathizes  with,  or  partakes  of  the  ex- 
citement of  that  of  alimentiveness,  and  is  thereby  roused  to  the  per- 
formance of  its  function,  which  is  to  urge  on  the  animal  to  destroy 
that  which  is  necessary  to  gratify  the  propensity  of  hunger,  and  thus 
supply  the  general  alimentary  want  of  the  system ;  and  hence,  beasts 
of  prey  are  always  more  ferocious  and  cruel  when  hungry  than  when 
-they  have  fully  gratified  their  appetite  for  food ;  and  all  other  animals, 
including  man,  are  more  irritable  and  apt  to  become  angry  when  hungry 
than  when  the  stomach  is  full.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  ne^ 
eessartf  to  call  in  the  aid  of  phrenology  to  account  for  any  of  these  facts. 
But  I  admit  the  premises  for  the  sake  of  meeting  the  objection  on  the 
ground  where  it  is  set  up.  And  from  the  statement  I  have  made,  we 
perceive  that  the  organ  of  destructiveness  has  a  general  relation  to  the 
physiological  wants  of  the  system  (1192) ;  and  that  so  long  as  it  retains 
its  primitive  functional  character  and  integrity,  it  always  and  only  ac(s 
consistently  with  the  general  physiological  interests  of  the  system.  All 
this  is  true  of  the  organs  of  combativeness,  acquisitiveness,  and  all  the 
other  propensities  (634). 

1194.  But  the  stomach  maybe  so  affected  as  entirely  to  destroy  the 
integrity  of  that  physiological  condition  which  demonstrates  the  ali- 
mentary wants  of  tlie  system  (757)  ;  so  that  the  sense  of  hunger  may 
become  a  mere  demand  for  accustomed  stimulation,  and  In  no  degree 
indicate  the  true  alimentary  wants  of  the  body  (727,  728).  And  this 
morbid  appetite  is  always  the  more  despotic  and  imperious  in  proportion 
as  it  is  removed  from  the  original  integrity  of  the  function  (598). 
Moreover  this  condition  of  the  stomach  always  involves  the  whole  ner- 
vous system  (298),  and  increases  the  irritability  of  all  those  cerebral 
organs  whose  functions,  according  to  phrenology,  constitute  the  propen- 
sities common  to  man  and  lower  animals  (534).  The  consequence  is, 
that  destructiveness,  combativeness,  secretiveness,  acquisitiveness,  ama-  * 
tivencss,  alimentiveness,  and  other  organs  holding  special  or  general 
relations  to  the  physiological  wants  and  conditions  of  the  body,  lose 
their  original  integrity  in  reference  to  those  wants,  and  act  in  relation 
to  the  depraved  physiological  condition  and  aSftcXXoTka  <2fl  >iJ5i'i  'K^'aNKOv.. 

and  hf  such  action  necessarily  increase  nnit  otvV^  \,\^^vc  \rc\\S!iXs^\^.l>^''^ 
the/r  tendency  to  excess  and  violence  ;  and  thvia  VXi^  ot^^\NS»  vii\v\Oa.  ^^^'^ 
orJgiaally  instituted  and  endowed  for  tlie  good  o^  \\i^v<\^\x»^^^^^'^'^^ 
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man,  are  by  depravity  made  to  urge  him  on  to  restless  dissatisfaetioa 
and  contention,  and  deceit,  and  lying,  and  cheating,  and  thefl,  and 
quarrelling,  and  cruelty,  and  murder,  and  war.  For  it  is  an  important 
fact,  that  these  crimes  are  far  less  frequently  committed  from  any  real 
extrinsic  excitiog  motive,  than  from  the  internal  condition  of  the  ner- 
Tous  system ;  and  hence,  a  large  proportion  of  the  murders  and  man- 
slaughters and  thefts  and  other  crimes  committed  in  our  country,  are 
connected  with  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

1195.  The  organs  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  are  sofiir 
involved  in  the  condition  of  the  other  cerebral  organs,  as  to  partake  in 
oommon  with  1  hem  of  the  general  state  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  thdr 
peculiar  functional  powers,  as  we  have  seen  (1120),  are  always  pro- 
per tiouably  impaired  by  whatever  diminishes  the  healthy  sensorial  power 
of  that  system ;  but  the  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties,  and  the  moral 
sentiments,  such  as  benevolence,  veneratioQ,  conscientiousness,  etc^  do 
not  hold  those  important  special  'and  general  relations  to  nutrition  and 
other  functions  within  the  domain  of  vegetative  or  organic  life  (288), 
which  render  them  particular  cerebral  centres  of  perception  to  the  special 
or  general  physiological  wants  of  the  vital  economy,  in  like  manner  with 
alimentivenesB,  destruetiveness,  combativeness,  etc.  Hence,  though  the 
causes  which  increase  the  determinate  functional  action  and  the  irrita- 

^  bility  of  these  latter  organs  involve  the  former  in  the  general  increased 
and  perhaps  morbid  irritability  of  the  whole  nervous  system  (305),  yet 
they  never  directly  tend  to  produce  their  determinate  functional  action, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  organs  of  the  propensities.  Thus,  physiological 
dissatisfaction  in  the  domain  of  organic  life  always  leads  to  more  or  less 
of  disquietude  and  restlessness  and  impatience  and  testiness  and  anger 
and  contentiousness  and  perhaps  violence  and  crime ;  and  it  excites  the 
intellectual  faculties  (537,  538)  so  far  as  its  own  gratification  requires 
their  action,  and  this,  always  and  exclusively,  to  secure  such  gratifica- 
tion, and  never  to  oppose  it  in  any  measure ^595) ;  and  it  perhaps  excites 
cautiousness,  but  only  to  produce  unheal tny  and  generally  vague  and 
indefinite  apprehension  and  fear ;  and  it  excites  the  other  organs  of 
sentiment,  and  renders  them,  during  the  excitement,  more  morbidly 
susceptible  of  the  action  of  other  causes ;  but  it  never  of  itself  tends 
determinately  to  produce  the  function  of  benevolence,  veneration,  etc, 
but  always  the  contrary. 

1196.  It  is  true  that  when  a  long-continued  over-excitement  of  a 
moral  or  religious  nature  has  induced  a  preternatural  or  morbid  irrita- 
bility and  mobility  in  the  organs  of  veneration,  marvellousness,  hope, 
conscientiousness,  cautiousness,  etc.,  a  geueral  stimulation  of  the  nervous 
system,  through  the  medium  of  the  domain  of  organic  life,  will  always 
increase  the  aciion  of  tho^  organs  in  relation  to  the  particular  moral  or 
religious  subject  which  they  have  become  accustomed  to  contemplate ; 
but  such  increa^^ed  action  will  only  continue  while  the  direct  stimulation 
continues,  and  be  followed  by  a  commensurate  degree  of  exhaustion, 
depressloiif  debility,  and  increase  of  morbid  irritability,  tending  to 
derangement  of  function,  and  \u^ammaX\0Ti  wA  ^ws^^^  ^1  ^\.\\vR!v.\«fe\a. 
the  organs  ;  hence.  It  always  neceaaatW^  \.ftxv^^«Yc^'Oii^TA\tv«i:vc^\>cs\a 

Induce  or  aggravate  monomamaong^ixetiw\\Wv^l  k^^^ne^^^^ 

---.a/so,ru.e  the  language  ot  P^^^^--^^^^^^^ 
'oience,  adhesiveness,  auOL  oxAi^*  o^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
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exceedingly  large  and  verj  greatly  predominate,  the  stimulation  of 
alcoholic,  narcotic,  and  other  pernicious  substances,  if  kept  within 
certain  bounds,  will,  for  a  while,  prodnce  an  Increased  manifestation 
of  kind  and  perhaps  excessively  generous  and  foolishly  fond  feeling ; 
but  the  ultimate  and  more  permanent  effects  of  such  stimulations 
Always  tend  to  produce  the  general  morbid  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  sooner  or  later  transforms  the  unfortunate  individual 
into  a  demon  of  anger  and  crusty  and  violence.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
«o  much  the  momentary  effects  of,  direct  stimulation  on  the  cerebral 
organs,  as  the  permanent  and  constitutional  effects,  which  it  concerns 
as  to  investigate  on  the  present  occasion. 

1197.  According  to  phrenology,  the  particular  organs  of  the  brain 
may  uot  only  be  rendered  morbidly  irritable,  in  the  manner  \  have 
described,  but  by  certain  means  their  bealthy  energy  and  activity  may 
be  very  considerably  increased ;  and  by  certain  means  also,  the  organs 
themselves  may  be  very  much  enlarged,  so  that  a  single  organ  may  be 
made  to  have  a  very  modifying  and  even  predominating  induence  in 
the  character  of  the  individual.  It  is  notoriously  true  also,  that  the 
peculiarities  of  character  in  the  parent  are  very  often  manifested  in  the 
child,  and  this  too  under  circumstances  which  entirely  exclude  the 
possibility  of  their  being  derived  by  Imitation.  Phrenology  afQrma 
that  in  such  cases  the  child  inherits  a  cerebral  organization  oorres- 
ponding  with  that  of  the  parent  whom  it  resembles  in  character. 

1198.  Two  problems,  then,  present  themselves  for  solution.  The 
first  is,  by  what  means  does  the  individual  increase  the  size  and 
activity  and  vigor  of  particular  cerebral  organs  in  himself  ?--«nd  the 
Becond  is,  by  what  means  are  the  peculiarities  of  cerebral  organization 
in  the  parent  transmitted  to  the  child  ? 

1199.  In  regard  to  the  first  problem,  phrenology  affirms  th^t  all 
exercise  of  the  cerebral  organs  which  does  not  become  so  excessive  aa 
to  induce  morbid  condition,  increases  the  activity,  vigor,  and  sjze  of 
the  organ  or  organs  exercised.  Thus,  if  benevolence  be  much  e^ei^cised, 
the  organ  will  become  proportionably  more  active,  vigorous,  and  large  ^ 
and  BO  of  each  and  all  the  other  organs  of  the  brainy  and  in  this  nianner 
the  individual  may  greatly  increase  the  size,  activity,  and  vigor  of  a 
single  organ  or  of  several  organs,  and  wholly  neg^leot  t^e  cultivation 
ot  the  other  cerebral  organs;,  and  thereby  exceedingly  ojiodify  and  give 
a  permanent  shape  to  his  character ;  making  himself  a  sly,  cunning, 
crafty  knave,  or  an  avaricious  miser,  or  a  thie^  or  liar,  or  a  quarrel- 
some, turbulent  fellow,  or  a  morose  and  cruel  wretch,  or  a  blood- 
thirsty murderer^  or  making  himself  a  devoted  philanthropist,  or  % 
profound  philosopher,  etc. 

1200.  Admitting  phrenology  to  be  true,  such  exercise  of  the  cerebral 
organs  certainly  does  increase  their  activity  and  vigor,  and  unquestion- 
ably also  it  increases  to  a  certain  extent  their  size  or  volume ;  but  I 
think  phrenologists  have  erred  in  making  this  the  too  exclusive  means 
of  development,  and  in  depending  too  entirely  on  mental  and  moral 
discipline  and  education,  to  bring  forward  or  retard  the  growth  andi 
Increase  or  diminish  the  relative  activity  and  "v\%ot  oil  "^^\MvsQN»t 
organs.    Jt  has  been  the  boast  of  phrenology  lYia.tVXcoxjX^^^^'t^^^ 

onljr  rational  explaaation  of  monomania  (o4S\,  Wi^  ^\i«fcN,\\,\i"^^^^'^^ 
much  for  the  cause  of  Jiumanity,  in  pointmg  ou\i  \.\iei  Q^^l  ^^"^^  "^"^^ 
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of  these,  they  necessarily,  in  all  cases,  affect  the  offspring  by  first  affect- 
ing the  physiological  condition  and  economy  of  the  domain  of  organic 
life  in  the  parent  himself,  and  through  this  medium  are  transmitted  to 
the  nerves  of  organic  life  in  the  offspring,  where  they  act  to  modify  the 
4eTelopment  of  the  several  organs  belonging  to  organic  life,  and  impart 
to  them  a  physiological  condition  and  character  corresponding  with 
the  state  of  things  in  the  parent ;  and  then  they  proceed  to  prodoee  a 
cerebral  development  corresponding  with  the  physiological  condition 
and  character  of  the  domain  of  or^nic  life  in  the  offspring  (1204). 
Hence  the  parent  may,  by  his  dietetic  and  other  voluntary  habits  and 
action,  so  affect  his  own  nerves  of  organic  life,  as  to  produce  a  strong 
oonstitational  predisposition  in  his  offspring  to  pulmonary  consomp- 
tlon  and  other  diseases,  or  to  insanity^  without  actually  inducing  those 
diseases  in  his  own  body,  or  suffering  that  affliction  in  his  own  mind. 
sOr  he  may,  by  such  means,  produce  a  large  development  of  destruo- 
tiveness,  combativeness,  secretlveness,  acquisitiveness,  amativeness, 
and  other  organs  of  this  class,  eyen  though  these  organs  are  of  moder- 
^ate  size  in  his  ow^i  head. 

1209.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  evident,  as  I  hi^e  asserted  ^306),  that 
all  hereditary  predispositions  and  peculiarities  are  transmitted  from 
parent  to  child,  (rom  generation  to  generation,  exclusively  through  the 
medium  of  the  nerves  of  organic  life;  and  through  this  constitutional 
medium,  God  visits  the  iniquities  of  the  parents  upon  the  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation,  and  remembers  mercy  to  the  children 
ic£  those  that  love  him  and  keep  his  commandments,  equally  long. 

1210.  I^ith  these  explanations  before  u^  we  are  prepared  to  enter 
more  particularly  upon  our  inquiry  concerning  the  comparative  effects 
of  VQgeti^le  and  animal  food  in  developing  and  strengthening  the  ani- 
mal propensities  and  passions,  and  in  modifying  the  moral  sentimenta. 

1^1.  We  haveiieen  (966)  that  a  pure  vegetable  4iet  is  more  condn- 
.dve  to  the  symmetrical  and  harmonious  development  of  each  and  every 
part  of  the  human  body  than  animal  food.  We  have  seen  also  (909) 
4hat  fleshp-meat  is  decidedly  more  istimulating  and  heating  than  proper 
T^;etable  food,  and  that  it  quickens  the  pulse,  increases  the  heat  of 
the  skin,  accelerates  all  the  vital  functions,  hastens  all  the  vital  pro- 
cesses of  assimilation  and  organization,  and  renders  them  less  com- 
plete and  perfect  (914) ;  and  consequently  develops  the  body  more 
;rapidly  and  less  symmetrically,  exhausts  the  vital  properties  of  the 
organs  considerably  faster,  and  wears  out  life  sooner.  Furthermore, 
we  have  seen  (911)  that  flesh-meat  causes  a  much  greater  concentra- 
tion of  nervous  energy  in  the  several  organs  through  which  it  passes 
in  all  the  successive  processes  of  assimilation,  than  proper  vegetable 
food  (909),  and  consequently  leaves  j;hose  organs  more  exhaust^  from 
the  performance  of  their  functions,  and  causes  a  greater  abatement  of 
the  sensorial  power  of  the  nerves  of  animal  life ;  and  if  phrenology  be 
,true,  it  causes  a  greater  concentration  of  that  power  in  those  cerebral 
organs  which  are  constitutionally  and  function^ly  most  nearly  related 
to  tbe  viscera  of  organic  life  (1192). 
J212,  It  follows  therefore  of  liecea»^.7♦^i\i^^.^«^Vm<sa^»\\l<yc^«aeathe 
power  of  those  physioloncal  condllvona  aai^  aS^XAotk--^  ^^  >iXi^'srveR«tvw  ^ 
organic  Ufe  which,  being  perceV^eA  \>?  v\i^  ^^^^"^  ^^^>^^^'  ?L-x'^^'^!^ 
iothe  bnun,  constitute  theiinima\\na\^xi^v.^ox  w^va^^^.^^^^^^^^^ 
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also  increases  the  action  and  relative  force  and  uze  of  those  parts  of 
the  brain  which,  according  to  phrenology,  are  the  organs  of  those  pro- 
pensities (1203). 

1213.  The  controlling  power  of  that  instinct  which  we  call  hnnger» 
on  the  intellectual  and  moral  facalties,  is  much  greater  and  more  Tm« 
perious  in  the  flesh-eater  than  in  those  who  sabsist  on  a  pore  vegetable 
dieji  (598).  If  the  fiesh-eater  is  deprived  of  his  customary  meals  or 
supplies  of  food,  he  feels  a  degree  of  gastric  depression  wMch  is  oftea 
painful,  and  is  always  attended  with  more  or  less  of  restless  dissatis* 
faction  (911),  which,  to  speals  phrenologicaliy,  appeals  to  the  organs 
of  destructiveness  and  oombativeness,  and  others  of  that  class,  and 
tends  to  excite  them  to  vigorous  action,  in  order  to  relieve  the  instinc* 
tive  disquietude  and  distress ;  and  hence,  men  in  this  state  often  burst 
into  fits  of  anger  with  their  wives,  or  children,  or  domestics,  and  some- 
times commit  acts  of  violence  without  the  slightest  provocation  from 
those  toward  whom  their  wrath  is  manifested.  But  the  pure  vegetable- 
eater,  though  he  experiences,  according  to  his  habits  as  to  times  of 
eating,  a  regular  recurrence  of  his  appetite  for  food,  yet  it  has  nothing 
of  that  despotic,  vehement,  and  impatient  character  which  marks  the 
craving  desire  of  the  flesh-eater,  and  he  can  lose  a  meal  with  very  little 
dissatisfaction,  and  can  even  fast  for  days  with  comparatively  little 
distress  or  disquietude.  And  all  this  difference  is  true  l>etween  the 
flesh-eater  and  the  vegetable-eater,  in  relation  to  all  the  more  exclu- 
sively selfish  propensities  in  man  (911). 

1214.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  phrenology,  that 
the  greater  the  proportionate  width  of  the  head  between  and  back  of 
the  ears,  and  depth  from  the  ears  to  the  back  of  the  cranium,— -or,  in 
other  words,  the  more  the  portions  of  the  encephalic  mass  lying  in  the 
lower  and  back  pari  of  the  skull,  exceed  those  lying  in  the  upper  and 
fore  part,  the  more  the  animal  propensities  will  predominate,  and  the 
more  active  and  powerful  will  be  the  selfish  and  evil  passions;  and^ 
as  I  have  stated  (1193),  one  of  the  principal  final  causes  assigned  by 
phreuologists  for  the  organ  of  destructiveness,  which  increases  the 
width  of  the  head  between  the  ears,  is  the  alimentary  wants  of  the 
body  requiring  the  destruction  of  life  in  other  animals  for  their  supply. 
And  hence  Gall  and  Spurzheim  infer  the  carnivorous  character  of  man 
from  his  cerebral  organization.  And  yet  Spurzheim  admits  that  the 
organ  of  destructiveness  is,  in  general,  relatively  largest  in  infancy, 
when  flesh-meat  is  not  wanted,  and;wben  it  would  not  be  proper. 

1215.  But  admitting  the  doctrine  of  the  width  and  occipital  depth  of 
the  head  as  connected  with  the  more  exclusively  selfish  propensities 
and  mi8chi({vous  passions,  there  is  one  general  fact  in  relation  to  the 
subject  of  great  interest,  and  worthy  of  much  consideration.  The 
Hindoos  and  other  Asiatic  tribes  who,  from  their  earliest  history,  have 
subsisted  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  as  a  general  fact — and  especially 
those  portions  of  them  who  have  preserved  most  of  their  primitive  sim- 
plicity, purity,  and  temperance — are  proportionably  much  narrower 
between  the  ears  than  those  portions  of  the  human.  tva^'vVl^  \n»:^^V2k. 
many  ganer&tions,  fed  freely  on  flesh.  T\ift  c^%&\.\Wi  VJasst^^^'^'^  ^-^ 
whether  the  Hiudoos  have,  from  time  immemotVeX,  ^to^Xalvaa^^^^'?^'^ 

use  ufffesb-meat,  and  adopted  a  system  of  teWgvotk  ^\i\s2o^  VsewJ»»  ^^^ 
Bse  of  H,  because  Lhey  were  originally,  aiid«JLN»«b^^\i^wiXi^^'»^^ 
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portionably  narrow  between  the  ears ;  or  whether  this  shape  of  their 
beads  is  the  effect  of  their  abstinence  firom  flesh  through  so  many 
generations  ? 

1^16.  I  imagine  that  no  one  will  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  either  of 
these  propositions  is  trne,  it  is  unquestionably  the  latter.  That  is,  the 
proportional  narrowness  of  the  head,  as  a  national  fact,  is  the  effect  d 
their  subsisting  purely  on  vegetable  food ;  and  if  this  be  admitted,  the 
fact,  acconling  to  the  theory  of  phrenology,  is  very  conclusive  on  »the 
Roore  of  morality,  and  fully  proves  that  no  physiologist  ought  for  a 
moment  to  doubt  that  flesh-eating  tends  decidedly  to  increase  the 
-development  of  the  more  exclasively  selfish  propensities  in  man,  and 
to  promote  the  action  and  power  of  the  evil  passions. 

1217.  As  a  general  fact,  it  is  true  of  all  those  tribes  in  savage  life 
which  subsist  principally  upon  flesh,  that  much  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  brain  lies  in  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  skull.  This  may  be 
said  to  be  owing  to  the  want  of  education  to  develop  the  intellectnal 
and  moral  organs  lying  in  the  front  and  upper  part  of  the  head ;  but  i 
reply  that,  as  a  general  fad;,  it  is  true  of  all  those  tribes  in  savage  or 
uncivilized  life  sub&bting  mostly  or  entirely  on  v^etable  food,  that 
the  brain  is  much  more  symmetrically  developed,  and  a  far  greater 
poportion  lies  in  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  skull,  than  in  the 
heads  of  the  flesbreating  savages. 

1218.  Adnuiting,  however,  that  regular  moral  and  intellectnal  col*    , 
tivation  trom  generation  to  generation  will  increase  the  relative  pro-   ^ 
portion  of  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  brain  in  flesh-eaters,  yet  the    \ 
fact  that  without  such  intellectual  and  moral  means  of  cerebral  deve- 
lopment the  lower  and  back  parts  of  the  brain  naturally  and  greatly 
predominate,  proves  conclusively  that  these  parts,  in  point  of  function 
and  development,  hold  nearer  and  more  special  relatious  to  the  primary 
wants  of  man  as  a  mere  animal ;  and  consequently,  that  whatever 
tends  as  a  permanent  fact  to  increase  the  concentration  of  the  healthy 
vital  energies  in  those  parts  which  are  concerned  in  the  development, 
BUBtenauce,  and  perpetuation  of  the  material  organization,  always 
necessarily  tends  also  to  increase  the  relative  proportion  of  the  lower 
and  back  part  of.  the  brain.    And  the  fact  that,  in  those  tribes  desti- 
tute of  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation,  or  in  the  uncivilized  state, 
which  subsist  principally  or  entirely  on  pure  vegetable  food,  the  brain 

is  more  s^rmmetrically  developed,  and  the  upper  and  front  parts  are 
much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  lower  and  back  parts,  than  in  the 
uncivilized  flesh-eaters,,  proves  conclusively  that  flesh-meat  increases 
the  relative  size  and  power  of  those  cerebral  parts  which,  according  to 
phrenology,  are  the  organs  of  the  more  exclusively  selfish  propensities, 
and  tends  to  cause  the  animal  to  predominate  over  the  intellectual  and 
moral  man  (607) ;  while  a  pure  vegetable  diet,  without  neglecting  to 
secure,  by  the  most  complete  and  harmonious  organization  and  perfect 
physiological  endowments,  all  the  interests  of  organic  life  and  animal 
instinct,  at  the  name  time  naturally  tends  to  produce  that  symmetry  of 
particular  and  general  development  and  harmony  of  parts  which  give 
comeiiness  and  beauty  to  the  pevsou  <^964^^  and  fit  man  as  an  intel- 
iecf iiai  and  moral  being  lo  uiv3L«^\.axv^  wA  wvv^'i«va.\fe  ^kA  ^w\fil  his 
datie6  to  himself  and  bis  veVaUou^  v.o\i:\%  l^W^'v-'st^^x.w^  ^xA  \a  \s«. 
^(aOS).    Hence  the  iio\«i:'io\i^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^'^^^^'^^^ 
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nncultivated  state  of  man,  the  vegetable-eating  tribes  and  nations 
never  sink  so  low  on  the  scale  of  humanity,  never  approach  so  near  to 
an  utter  extinction  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  never  become 
80  deeply  degraded  and  thoroughly  truculent,  as  the  flesh-eating 
tribes.  However  rude  the  state  of  the  uncivilized  vegetable-eater,  he 
always,  other  things  being  equal,  manifests  more  intelligence,  more 
moral  elevation,  more  natural  grace  and  urbanity,  than  the  flesh-eating 
savage.  This  fact  has  been  observed  by  travellers  and  writers  from 
the  days  of  Homer  to  the  present  time. 

1219.  That  those  portions  of  the  brain  which,  according  to  phreno- 
logy, are  the  organs  of  the  propensities,  hold  a  more  immediate  and 
particular  relation  to  the  physiological  condition  of  the  nerves  of  organic 
life,  than  the  intellectual. and  moral  organs  do,  may  be  strongly  illus- 
trated by  particular  cases.  F.  B.,  of  M.,  was  an  affectionate  husband, 
a  kind  father^  a  peaceable  neighbor,  and  a  worthy  member  of  society. 
Following  the  universal  custom  of  the  times,  of  sipping  intoxicating 
liquor  on  idl  occasions,  with  every  one  he  met,  he  gradually  became 
more  and  more  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirit,  till  he  fell  into 
occasional  excesses.  These  excesses  were  soon  marked  by  a  great 
change  of  character,  and  finally  by  a  fearful  exhibition  of  the  destruc- 
tive propensity.  On  one  occasion,  while  under  the  influence  of  in- 
toxicating liquor,  he  entered  his  house,  and  finding  his  wife  nursing 
ber  infant,  be  deliberately  fastened  the  doors  and  windows,  and  then 
got  a  butcher's  knife  and  whetstone,  and  sat  down  and  began  to  whet 
his  knife,  and  at  the  same  time  told  his  wife  that  she  had  but  a  few 
minutes  to  live,  for  it  was  his  determination  to  kill  her  and  her  child. 
She  calmly  asked  him  if  he  would  permit  her  to  lay  her  child  on  the 
bed  before  he  executed  his  design.  He  assented,  and  she  stepped  into 
the  bed*room,  laid  her  child  down,  and  sprang  upon  the  bed  and  threw 
up  a  window  behind  it  which  was  not  fastened,  and  escaped  to  the 
neighbors.  Ever  after  this,  measures  were  taken  to  protect  his  fa- 
mily from  his  outrages,  when  he  came  home  under  the  influence  of 
ardent  spirit.  But  on  all  such  occasions  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
he  invariably  discovered  the  strongest  propensity  to  murder  his  wife 
and  children.  Tet  at  all  other  times  he  was  perfectly  kind  and  affec- 
tionate to  his  family,  and  peaceable  towards  everybody,  and  a  good 
member  of  society ;  and  after  the  temperance  reform  induced  him  wholly 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  his  cruel  and  murderous 
propensity  entirely  disappeared,  and  his  character  and  behaviour  were 
uniformly  good. 

1)220.  The  pirate  Gibbs,  who  according  to  his  own  confessions  was 
one  of  the  bloodiest  murderers  of  modern  times,  had  a  head  which 
would  lead  every  intelligent  beholder  to  take  him  for  an  extraordinary 
man.    The  first  thing  that  struck  the  eye  of  the  phrenologist  was  his 
towering  benevolence,  and  then  his  large  veneration,  and  still  larger 
conscientiousness  and  firmness  and  cautiousness,  and  large  philopro- 
genitiveaess  and  adhesiveness ;  and  his  capacious  and  well-marked 
forehead  indicating  a  high  order  of  Intellect  and  &  e^leivivL  \\s^<d.'^\!>sw- 
tion,  and  all  this  associated  with  a  finely  formed  Wid  \v»it\siQrc^a\\&  ^>x^ 
iDterestiag  countenance.    But  on  further  exaiB^ti^AAOii  \Xi^  ^Vt's^^'^- 
js^Jst  could  also  discover  very  large  destrucU^eiieBa  e^i'ELd.  ^io\£iXi^^lv5i^^is»s^ 
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and  amativeness  and  acquisitiveness.'*  Now  (hen,  how  shall  we  re« 
concile  the  actual  character  of  the  man  as  a  pirate  and  extensive  mar- 
derer,  with  this  cerebral  development  ?  I  reply  that  phrenology,  or 
moie  properly  speaking,  craniology,  cannot  do  it  satisfactorily.  There 
were  very  large  destructiveness  and  combativeness  and  acquisitiveness, 
it  is  true,  but  there  was  certainly  sufficient  intellectual  aud  moral 
development  to  control  these  propensities,  and  out  of  the  whole  cerebral 
organization  to  produce  a  highly  exalted,  efficient,  and  most  estimable 
intellectual  and  moral  character,  if  due  attention  had  been  paid  not 
only  to  intellectual  and  moral  discipline  and  education,  but  to  the  true 
relations  between  the  cerebral  organs  and  functions  and  the  physiolo- 
gical conditions  and  affections  of  the  domain  of  organic  life  (1 192).  So 
long  as  the  dietetic  habits  of  Gibbs  were  correct  (even  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term),  he  bad  no  disposition  to  murder  nor  to  be  cruel  nor 
quarrelsome;  but  when  he  had  developed  a  high  state  of  irritabiliiy 
in  his  nervous  system  by  the  habitual  uie  of  stimulating  and  intoxica- 
ting substances,  and  when  in  this  condition  he  brought  his  whole  system 
under  the  powerful  stimulant  of  ardent  spirit,  then,  as  he  himself  de« 
clared,  he  felt  the  demon  of  his  destiny  urging  him  on  to  wickedness 
and  violence  (1194).  Yet  when  this  stimulation  has  passed  away  and 
the  irritation  of  his  nervous  system  is  permitted  to  subside,  we  find 
reflection  and  conscientiousness  and  veneration  and  benevolence^  all 
busily  and  powerfully  at  work  to  redeem  him  from  his  vices  and  his 
crimes,  filling  his  soul  with  deep  contrition  and  tenderness  and  kindness 
and  feelings  of  afifectiouate  dutifulness,  all  prompting  him  to  the  b^st 
resolutions  for  the  future ;  bat  then  would  return  upon  him  the  tempia- 
tions  and  the  appetite  to  drink  intoxicating  liquois,  and  with  their 
stimulation  the  demon  of  bis  ruin  possessed  his  soul  again,  and  imme- 
diately his  conscientiousness  and  veneration  and  benevolence  and  all 
his  belter  feelings  were  hushed,  and  destructiveness  and  combativeness 
and  other  selfish  and  cruel  propensities  and  lusts  ruled  his  whole 
nature. 

1221.  Now  I  ask,  why  was  it  that  his  moral  sentiments  were  not 
equally  excited  with  his  more  exclusively  selfish  propensities,  by  the 
stimulation  of  the  ardent  spirit ;  and  why  they  did  not  maintain  that 
relative  degree  of  influence  on  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual at  such  times,  which  they  exerted  when  the  nervous  system  was 
free  from  the  stimulation  and  irritation  of  the  spirit  ?  For  we  see 
that,  according  to  Gibbs'  own  confession,  when  he  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  ardent  spirit,  combativeness  and  destructiveness  were  the 
ruling  elements  of  his  character ;  but  when  he  was  wholly  free  from 
the  influence  and  effects  of  intoxicating  substances,  those  elements  no 

*  False  casts  of  the  head  of  Gibbs,  modified  to  correspond  phrenologically  with  hia 
charabter  as  a  pirate  and  a  murderer,  hare  been  extensivelv  circuitftcd ;  but  the 
analysis  which  1  have  given  in  the  text  is  strictly  according  to  Gibbs'  own  living  head, 
aud  according  to  tlie  true  cast  of  lib  head  taken  by  Coffee  under  the  gallows  imme- 
diately after  he  was  cnt  down.    This  analysis  shows  that  Gibbs  was  not  a  pirate  and 
a  murderer  from  a  natUTa\  xieceaa\t>7  «i\«vag  ftom  his  cerebral  organization,  but  trom 
A  moral  necessity  arising  fcom  Yi\%  vo\vxTi\.«n  ^e^^cwVc^  \  \w  ^«^%\.vT]AUvene88  was  not 
proportlonably  larger  In  the  "head  ot  GiVXJV)*  \Jba».  "va.  \iv«k\w»^  vA  %v«sT.\\^\ssi.   >oNi.  ^iiils 

view  of  the  subject,  besides  beUvgliiet^oT^jrASvS^SS^J^wS^^'^ 
charge  of  *  fctaiity,*  which  baa  w«c  \)«i«a  ^»j»AA.«^V\a\w*».  ^jfttovi&^s»s.^a»  v$w-^V 
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longer  exerted  their  controlling  sway  within  him,  but  gave  place  to 
conscientiousness  and  benevolence  and  other  elements  of  this  kind. 
Surely,  if  all  the  cerebral  organs  held  the  same  relation  to  the  physio* 
logiciJ  conditions  and  affections  of  the  domain  of  organic  life,  all  of 
them  must  be  equally  excited  to  action  by  the  general  stimulation  of 
the  nervous  system ;  and  in  such  a  case,  if  the  stimulation  of  alcohol 
considerably  increased  the  functional  energy  and  action  of  the  organ 
of  destructivenefis,  combativeness,  etc.,  it  would  increase  in  exact  pro- 
portion the  functional  energy  and  action  of  the  organ  of  conscientious- 
ness, etc.  So  that,  so  far  as  the  cerebral  organs  were  affected  through 
the  medium  of  the  domain  of  organic  life,  the  relative  influence  of  the 
several  organs  would  be  preserved  in  all  states  of  the  system — all  being 
equally  increased  in  energy  and  action  by  general  stimulation,  and  all 
Buffering  an  equal  abatement  of  that  energy  and  action  as  the  stimula- 
tion subsided*— and  thus  Gibbs  and  every  other  man,  so  far  as  the 
causes  which  we  are  now  considering  are  concerned,  would  always 
have  the  same  relative  degree  or  force  of  propensity  to  contention  and 
cruelty  and  destruction,  etc.,  and  the  same  relative  force  of  benevolence 
and  veneration  and  conscieniiousness,  etc.,  whether  the  nervous  system 
was  under  the  powerful  stimulation  of  alcohol,  or  only  under  the  bland 
and  healthful  stimulation  of  appropriate  aliment.  And  the  various 
intellectual  and  moral  causes  in  life  alone  could  excite  particular 
cerebral  organs,  and  arouse  one  or  more  to  a  high  degree  of  functional 
energy  and  action,  while  others  remained  inactive  and  quiet.  But  the 
cases  which  I  have  presented,  and  thousands  of  other  similar  facts 
continually  met  with  in  the  history  of  man,  as  well  as  every  true  prin- 
ciple of  human  physiology,  conclusively  demonstrate  the  error  of  such 
a  notion,  and  clearly  and  incontrovertibly  prove  that  if  phrenology  be 
true  in  regard  to  (he  organization  of  the  brain,  the  organs  of  destruc- 
tiveness,  combativeness,  acquisitiveness,  etc.,  hold  nearer  and  more 
special  functional  relations  either  to  particular  organs  or  apparatuses 
in  the  domain  of  organic  life,  and  through  them  to  the  general  economy 
of  that  domain,  or  immediately  to  the  general  economy  itself,  than  the 
intellectual  and  moral  organs  do. 

1222.  And  hence  it  may  be  predicated  as  a  general  law,  that  what- 
ever increases  the  stimulation  of  the  domain  of  organic  life  beyond 
what  is  essential  to  the  most  healthy  and  complete  performance  of  the 
functions  of  that  domain,  always  increases  the  direct  influence  of  that 
domain  on  the  cerebral  organs  (595).  And  again,  it  may  be  predicated 
86  a  general  law,  that  whatever  increases  the  direct  influence  of  the 
domain  of  organic  life  on  the  cerebral  organs,  proportionably  increases 
the  influence  of  the  propensities  over  the  intellectual  and  moral  facul- 
ties (598),  rendering  more  difficult  for  the  understanding  to  weigh  cor- 
rectly the  evidence  which  is  presented  to  it,  and  to  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions of  truth,  and  more  difficult  for  the  moral  faculties  to  preserve 
their  functional  integrity  (620). 

1223.  But  I  have  clearly  shown  (915,  916)  that  pure  vegetable  ali- 
ment is  sufficiently  stimulating  to  excite  the  system  to  the  most  health- 
ful and  complete  performance  of  all  its  functvoTi^^  «tx\!^  >iX!A^>  ^^*^-\ss5i»i^ 
is  decidedly  more  sdmuJating  and  heating  \>haa  "^xo^^x  -^^^'iXsiX^w'b  ^<^^^ 
(906);  and  increaaes  in  man  the  force  or  power  ot  >iX\o^e  ^'^^vs^'^*^^^ 

conditions  in  the  domain  of  organic  life,  wbicVi  ^aem^^'^^^^'^^ 
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cerebral'  centre  or  centres,  constitute  the  animal  instincts  or  propen* 
sities  f  1203) ;  and  consequently  increases  the  influence  of  those  pro- 
pensities over  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  (598). 

1224.  There  is,  however,  an  important  distinction  to  be  observed 
between  fiesh-meat  and  pure  stimulants  (733),  whether  of  a  deleterious 
character  or  not.    Flesh-meat,  like  pure  stimulants,  but  in  a  mucli 
less  degree,  increases  the  general  stimulation  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  Tital  properties  and  organized  substances  of 
the  body ;  but  here  all  resemblance  between  them  ends.    The  pare  sti- 
mulants, almost  without  exception,  produce  direct  irritation  as  well  as 
stimulation,  and  the  ultimate  exhaustion  which  they  cause  always  results 
in  increased  irritability ;  and  all  the  poisonous  stimulants,  such  as  the 
alcoholic,  narcotic,  etc.,.  produce  a  still  greater  degree  of  direct  irrita- 
tion, and  directly  impair  the  vital  properties  of  the  organs^  and  cause 
a  far  greater  degree  of  irritability.    The  pure  stimulants,^  therefore^ 
not  only  stimulate  the  nervous  system  while  their  direct  influence  con** 
tinues,  but  they  also,  and  particularly  the  deleterious,  produce  a  per- 
manent irritability  of  the  system,  which  is  often  of  a  highly  morbid 
character,  rendering  the  system  extremely  irritable  under  the  action  of 
other  causes,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral ;  but  as  they  only  serve 
to  exhaust  the  vital  properties  and  waste  the  organized  substances  of 
the  body,  without  affording  any  nourishment  in  return,  they  do  not  in- 
crease the  size  of  any  part  of  the  system,  but  rather  tend  to  diminish 
the  whole.    Flesh  meat,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  healthy  system  that  is 
accustomed  to  it,  nourishes  as  well  as  stimulates,  and  therefore  re- 
plenishes the  exhaustion  and  repairs  the  waste  which  its  stimulatton 
and  the  consequent  action  occasion,  and  without  producing  that  pre-> 
ternatural  irritability  which  results  from  alcoholic,  narcotic,  and  other 
pure  stimulants  of  that  general  class.    And  by  affording  a  high  order 
of  stimulating  nourishment  to  the  system,  it  not  only  increases  th& 
power  of  those  physiological  conditions  and  affections  in  the  domain  of 
organic  life  which,  being  perceived  by  the  cerebral  centre  or  centres, 
constitute  the  animal  instincts  or  propensities  of  a  more  exclusively 
selfish  character  (1203),  but  it  also  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  in- 
creases the  relative  size  of  those  cerebral  organs  which  hold  the  most 
immediate  and  special  functional  relations  to  particular  organs  in  the 
domain  of  organic  life,  or  to  the  general  wants  and  economy  of  that 
domain  (1192>. 

1225.  But  size  alone  does  not  necessarily  give  an  organ  a  propor- 
tionable influence  in  the  cerebral  system.    An  individual,  for  instance, 
may  have  a  very  large  organ  of  benevolence  and  moderate  destructive- 
ness  and  combativene^s,  yet  all  the  habits  and  circumstances  of  that 
individual  may  co-operate  to  keep  his  combativeness  and  destructive- 
ness  in  constant  exercise,  and  ta  prevent  the  action  of  his  benevolence. 
Another  individual  may  have  large  combativeness  and  destructive- 
ness  and  moderate  benevolence,  yet  all  his  dietetic  and  other  habits 
and  circumstances  may  be  such  as  ex^t  a  quieting  influence  on  his 
organs  of  combativeness  aivddea\.XMcWNftiv<is&'^>  ^^^^^«ix\%tantly  exciting 
influence  on  his  beoevoYence.    Iti  e«rfi\i  ot  xV'i^^  ^"«v»&^  v>s^^  ^\.\is\  w^v^x^v 
character  of  the  indivlduaV  m\\  dv«et  itom  VXi^^^W^X^p^)  ^iW 
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better  beads,  phrenological  1 7  speaking,  on  convicts  in  pdson,  than  I 
have  found  on  some  excellent  members  of  society. 

1226.  From  all  the  considerations  which  I  have  presented  on  this 
subject,  therefore,  I  am  constrained  to  regard  that  system  of  fortane- 
telling  which  depends  on  the  proportions  and  prominences  of  the  head, 
as  extremely  uncertain  and  of  very  questionable  utility  even  at  best, 
and  as  capable  of  being  made  exceedingly  injurious  in  its  effects  on 
society.  Phrenology,  admitting  all  that  it  contends  for  concerning  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain,  can  only  become  a  true  and  complete  science 
by  embracing  the  whole  human  system  with  all  its  physiological  prop> 
perties  and  powers,  conditions  and  relations ;  and  then  it  wiU  become 
Imtellbctual  and  Moral  Phtsioloqy. 

1227.  In  regard  to  the  comparative  effects  of  pure  stimulants  and 
flesh-meat,  then,  the  latter  tends  to  increase  the  relative  size  of  the 
lower  and  back  parts  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  cerebal  organs  of  the 
animal  propensities,  but  without  necessarily  making  men  quarrelsome 
and  cruel  aud  destructive.  If  their  dietetic  and  other  habits  are  in 
other  respects  simple  and  correct,  and  their  general  circumstances  fa- 
vorable to  a  pacific  and  kind  temper,  they  may  seldom  or  never  outrage 
the  laws  of  society  in  its  simplest  and  rudest  forms.  The  pure  stimu- 
lants, and  especially  the  alcoholic  and  narcotic,  etc.,  on  the  other  hand, 
without  increasing  the  size  of  the  organs,  always  greatly  increase  the 
action  and  depraved  energy  of  the  more  exclusively  selfish*  propensities, 
and  tend  to  make  men  quarrelsome,  cruel,  and  destructive (1202) ;  and 
when  freely  used  by  those  in  whom  the  organs  of  these  propensities  are 
relaiively  large,  they  are  sure  to  transform  thent  to- incarnate  demons 
of  wickedness  and  violence  (1220).  In  the  uncivilized  state,  therefore, 
flesh  eaters  who,  like  the  Fatagoulans  (971),  are  rarely  able  to  indulge 
in  alcoholic  and  narcotic  substances,,  and  who  in  other  respects  have 
little  to  produce  a  preteruatural  or  morbid  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system,  may  live  together  in  small  tribes  with  comparatively  little 
exhibition  of  the  fiercer  and  more  cruel  and  wicked  and  violent  passions ; 
but  fiesh-eating  savages  who  indulge  freely  in  tobacco  and  ardent  spirlc 
and  other  like  siiuulants,  are  always  extremely  fierce  and  cruel  and 
blood-thirsty,  delighting  in  violence  and  murder.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  uncivilized  tribes  and  nations  which  subsist  wholly  on 
vegetable  food,  and  indulge  freely  in  alcoholic  and  narcotic  substances, 
never  become  thus  fierce  and  cruel  and  blood-thirsty.  And  it  is  only 
when  the  vegetable-eating  natives  of  India  and  the  islands  of  the  ocean 
have  tortured  themselves  to  the  fiercest  extremes  of  suicidal  madness, 
by  their  excess  in  opium  and  arrack  and  other  pernicious  stimulants, 
that  they  rush  furiously  forward  in  the  work  of  violence  and  destruction, 
and  seem  equally  intent  on  giving  and  receiving  death  (1021). 

1228.  So  far  as  physiological  and  moral  evidence  can  go  to  establish 
the  point,  tberefore,^  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  the 
antediluvians,  immediately  preceding  the  flood,  indulged  to  great 
excess  in  both  flesh  and  wine ;  for  such  a  diet  only  could  produce  the 
enormous  wickedness  and  violence  recorded  of  them.  If  the  Patagp- 
nians  were  as  numerous  as  the  Hindoos,  aa<i  qa  ^<txksij^l  ^\^^^^^. 
together,  and  iadalged  as  freely  in  the  use  ol  «\eo\i^v5i,  Tias^<2{C\<s.^  ^'^'Hv 

other  Jntoxicating  and  stimulating  sabaUuce^  ttiA  '^ViiR^sisaa^  ^w»- 
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violence  whicb  woald  prevail  among  them  woald  exceed  all  defioriptioii 
and  all  power  of  imagination. 

1229.  Whether  phrenology  be  trae  or  false,  then,  it  remains  eqnally 
trne  that  fle$<h-meat,  more  than  proper  vegetable  food,  developes  apd 
fitren^^thens  the  animal  propensities  and  passions,  and  especiallj  those 
of  a  more  exclusively  selfish  character,  rendering  man  more  strongly 
inclined  to  be  fretful  and  contentions  and  quarrelsome  and  UcentloiiB 
and  cruel  and  destructive,  and  otherwise  vicious  and  violent  and 
ferocious.  If  any  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  statements  which 
have  come  to  us  from  reputable  authority,  even  the  tiger,  if  taken  veij 
young  and  reared  upon  a  vegetable  and  milk  diet,  without  ever  being 
permitted  to  taste  of  flesh,  becomes  remarkably  gentle,  and  manifesto 
none  of  that  ferociousness  which  is  common  to  its  species ;  but  if  after^ 
wards  it  be  fed  on  flesh,  it  soon  becomes  ferocious  and  cruel  and  de« 
structive.  The  same  demonstration,  as  we  have  seen  (889),  is  afiforded 
by  feeding  herbivorous  animals  on  animal  food.  '  In  x^orway,  as  well 
as  in  some  parts  of  Hadramant  and  the  Coromandel  coasts,*  says 
Bishop  Heber,  <  the  cattle  are  fed  on  the  refuse  of  fish,  which  fattens 
them  rapidly,  but  serves  at  the  same  time  totally  to  change  their 
nature  and  render  them  unmanageably  ferocious.'  And  it  is  an  in« 
teresting  fact,  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  fully  confirm  this  doctrine. 
The  prophet  Isaiah,  foretelling  the  coming  of  the  gospel  kingdom,  and 
figurdtively  describing  that  reign  of  righteousness  and  peace  when  all 
the  rancorous  and  ferocious  passions  of  man  shall  give  place  to  placa* 
bleness  and  gentleness  and  meekness  and  benevolence  and  charity,-* 
when  the  bear  and  the  calf,  the  leopard  and  the  kid,  the  lion  and  the 
lamb,  and  all  other  ferocious  and  gentle  animals,  shall  associate  and 
dwell  and  lie  down  together  in  peace,  says,  *  Tht  lion  shall  eat  straw  Wti 
an  ox.'  Now  whatever  interpretation  any  one  may  see  fit  to  give  to  this 
passage  in  other  respects,  it  is  not  possible  there  should  be  two  opi- 
nions concerning  the  point  under  contemplation.  Whether  it  be  said 
that  the  prophet  literally  means  that  the  lion  and  the  lamb  shall  dwell 
together  in  peace,  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  an  ox,  or  that  by 
this  language  he  intended  to  teach  figuratively  what  shall  take  place 
in  the  human  family,  it  remains  equally  true  and  equally  evident  that 
he  designed  expressly  and  dearly  to  teach  the  important  relation 
between  the  natural  temper  and  moral  character,  and  the  nature  of  the 
diet  of  the  animal  or  individual.  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  one  can 
be  so  blind  or  so  perverse  as  not  to  see  at  a  glance,  that  the  prophet 
intended  in  a  prominent  manner  to  associate  the  wonderful  gentleness 
of  the  lion  with  his  vegetable  food,  and  thereby  clearly  to  teach  the 
relation  between  the  carnivorous  character  of  the  lion  and  bis  natural 
ferociousness,  and  between  his  remarkable  gentleness  in  the  new  state 
of  things  and  his  vegetable  aliment.  If,  therefore,  the  prophet  had 
explicitly  affirmed,  in  so  many  words,  that  flesh-meat  tends  more  to 
develop  and  strengthen  the  selfish  and  contentious  and  cruel  and  fero- 
cious passions,  than  pure  vegetable  food  does,  he  would  not  have  taught 
the  doctrine  more  clearly  than  he  has  done  in  the  passage  before  us. 

1230.  I  do  not  however  a^tm,  \.\i^V.  VX^^^^^Vci  «v5Jqr\%.\»  ^^<il\igively 
on  vec-etables  and  water  w\YV  ti^v^t  «xXiVc\x  w^i  \\sva.m\^V.  ^(^'s.^xssw 
'^0  use  the  language  of  p^reno\ogy,  <»m>\:vi^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^'«^ 
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and  acquisitiveness,  etc.,  are  essential  elements  in  the  constitntional 
nature  of  man,  originally  designed  for  good  and  adapted  to  good ;  and 
no  kind  of  aliment  can  ever  obliterate  tliem,  nor  is  it  desirable  that 
they  should  be  obliterated,  but  rather  that  they  should  be  properly 
subordinate  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  strictly  main* 
tain  their  functional  integrity  with  reference  to  their  final  causes.  It 
must  necessarily  always  be  true,  therefore^  in  the  present  state  of 
being,  that  man  will  be  naturally  capable  of  anger  and  other  violent 
passions.  And  a  thousand  other  causes  besides  flesh-eating  and  the 
use  of  intoxicating  substances  are  continually  operating  in  civic  life  to 
excite  unlovely  and  injurious  passions  in  man ;  and  for  that  very  reason, 
flesh-eating  is  a  far  more  powerful  cause  of  these  effects  in  dviiized 
than  in  savage  life.  The  Patagonian  may  subsist  wholly  on  flesh,  with 
his  other  habits  and  circumstances  of  life,  and  be  tolerably  gentle  and 
peaceable ;  but  bring  him  under  the  ten  thousand  exciting  and  irritat- 
ing and  debilitating  mental  and  moral  and  physical  <;ause8  of  civil  life, 
and  he  would  soon  find  that  his  exclusively  flesh  diet  was  a  powerful 
eourceof  evil  to  him  (1228). 

1231.  Vegetable-eaters  certainly  may,  and  often  do»  become  vicious 
nnder  certain  circumstances ;  but  as  a  general  fact,  their  vices  are  of  a 
different  character  from  those  of  flesh-eaters  under  similar  circum- 
Btances ;  they  are  less  violent,  less  ferocious  and  blood-thirsty.  The 
Hiiidoos  with  their  greatest  excesses  in  opium,  arrack,  and  other  in- 
toxicating and  stimulating  substances,  and  situated  amidst  many  cir- 
cumstances unfavorable  to  industry  and  virtue  (1021),  are  often  given 
to  low  and  degrading  vices,  such  as  deceit,  lying,  fraud,  theft,  etc. 
But  when  we  consider  how  densely  they  are  crowded  together,  how 
indigent  and  how  idle  thousands  of  them  are,  and  how  universally 
they  are  accustomed  to  excess  in  various  stimulants,  we  have  reason  to 
be  surprised  that  so  little  of  violence  and  bloodshed  should  be  perpe- 
trated among  them.  The  lazzaronl  of  Naples  present  a  similar  general 
fact,  l^ortunately  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  those  tribes  of  the 
human  race  who  subsist  wholly  or  principally  on  flesh  cannot  be  pro- 
lific (1110),  and  therefore  the  population  never  becomes  dense  like  that 
of  India ;  nor  can  they  procure  the  means  of  habitual  and  free  indul- 
gence in  the  use  of  intoxicating  substances. 

1232.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  comparative  effects  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food  in  relation  to  the  propensities  and  passions  in  the 
human  species,  are  these.  Flesh-meat  is  more  stimulating,  more  heat- 
ing, than  vegetable  food ;  and  its  immediate  effect  on  those  who  eat  it, 
is  to  increase  the  energy  of  the  more  exclusively  selfish  propensities, 
and  the  violence  of  the  more  turbulent,  ferocious,  and  mischievous 
passions.  Its  permanent  effects,  from  generation  to  generation,  as  a 
general  fact,  are  to  increase  the  relative  proportion  of  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  brain,  and  to  cause  the  animal  to  predominate  over 
the  intellectual  and  moral  man ;  and  when  the  numerous  exciting,  ir- 
ritating, debilitating,  and  depraving  causes  which  abound  in  civic  life, 
co-op«rate  with  this,  their  combined  efficiency  of  eviV  \a»  U^xsvKcAaxsa.. 
And  surely  it  is  of  Jess  importance  to  na  \.o  tivo\?  \ka^  ias  xJw^  ^-a.M'^i.'i^ 

fa  all  the  rude  simplicity  of  his  habits  at\v\  V\\%  c\T<i\vxQaNaiaa^^  "sas^i  ^i'ss 
Bbh  to  endure  the  effects  of  an  excluaVveVy  ^«i«\v  ^v^^-*  \.\i»5i\»>s5iS3f« 
yjjat  at'e  the  effacts  of  flesh -meat  on  man  Ixi  WjVi  \VL^. 
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1233.  We  bare  seen  (1113,  etc.)  that  ia  all  conditiona  of  life  and  in 
all  circumstances,  a  well-chosen  vegetable  diet  is  better  adapted  to  the 
organization  and  physiological  properties,  powers,  laws,  and  interests 
of  the  human  body  than  flesh-meat ;  yet  that,  in  some  conditions  and 
circumstanoes,  man  can  subsist  on  flesh-meat  with  less  disadvantage 
than  in  others.  But  the  fact  that  the  Esquimaux  and  Patagonian  in 
their  conditions  and  circumstances  can  subsist  on  flesh  with  less  disad- 
vantage than  the  Hindoos  could  in  theirs,  should  not  lead  as  to  con- 
clude that  flesh  is  better  for  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Patagonian  in 
their  conditions  and  eircumstanoes  than  vegetable  food,  nor  that  it  is 
as  good. 

1234.  If  now  we  recar  to  the  explanation  which  I  have  given  of  the 
moral  powers  of  man,  or  rather  of  the  moral  sense  and  conscience 
(593,  et  aeq,)f  and  apply  the  principles  there  laid  down  to  the  reasonings 
before  as,  we  shall  find  that  flesh-meat,  by  augmenting  the  carnal  in- 
fluences on  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  (607),  always  increases 
the  tendency  of  our  understanding  to  misapprehend  and  inaccurately 
weigh  the  evidences  presented  to  it  (620),  and  to  arrive  at  erroneous 
conclusions  on  all  questions  of  right  and  wrong  (621),  and  more  espe- 
cially when  self  is  in  the  slightest  degree  interested ;  and  consequently, 
it  always  increases  our  tendency  to  form  an  erroneous  conscience 
(623).  And  also,  if  phrenology  be  true,  in  regard  to  the  organs  of 
benevolence  and  veneration  and  hope  and  marvellousness  (536),  fl^ 
meat  always  tends  to  impair  the  functional  integrity  of  those  organs^ 
and  increases  our  tendency  to  misapply  our  benevolence,  to  exercise 
our  veneration  superstitiously  on  unworthy  objects,  even  the  basest 
idols ;  to  cherish  delusive  and  debasing  hopes,  and  to  give  ourselvtis 
up  to  a  superstitious  faith  and  fanatical  credulity.  The  moral  sense 
tells  us  to  be  right,  but  the  understanding  only  can  determine  what  is 
right  (612).  Hope  prompts  us  to  hope,  but  the  understanding  only  can 
determine  what  to  hope  for  {629).  Veneration  prompts  us  to  rev^ 
rence,  but  the  understanding  only  can  determine  what  we  should 
venerate.  Marvellousness  prompts  us  to  exercise  faith,  but  the  no* 
derstanding  alone  can  determine  what  we  may  properly  believe.  Thus 
all  the  sentiments,  as  simple  elements  in  our  moral  constitution, 
merely  prompt  us  to  be  cautious,  to  be  right,  to  hope,  to  venerate; 
to  believe,  etc.,  but  depend  entirely  on  the  understanding  to  determine 
what  is  true  in  regard  to  their  simple  dictates  or  promptings. 

1235.  But  the  understanding  can  only  determine  what  is  true,  by 
examining  and  weighing  evidences  presented  or  apprehended  ;  and  false 
evidences  may  be  presented,  or  but  part  of  the  evidence  in  the  case  may 
be  examined,  or  the  evidence  may  be  inaccurately  weighed  (619) ;  yet 
if  by  any  means  the  understanding  is  fully  brought  to  erroneous  con- 
clusions under  the  promptings  of  the  moral  sense,  veneration,  hope, 
etc.,  an  erroneous  conscience,  a  false  reverence,  a  false  hope,  etc.,  ne- 
cessarily result.  Now  flesh-meat  comes  in  to  diminish  the  sensorial 
power  of  the  nervous  system  (1125),  and  thus  to  impair  the  pure 
nealthy  energy  and  activity  o¥  t\i^  ^^nUments^  and  the  delicate  power 
of  the  understancdng  to  percevve  mot«\wid.xOC\\^w\a.\x\\SXiV^T&\vthen 

it  increases  the  relative  pomi  ol  vii^  «Kim^\  ^^^ TJ^l^lw^l;>  11 
-He  carnal  influences  on  tHe  o^eta.V.vou^  ^l^^tl^^^  ^^^S 
Uttully  sedacing  it  to  neglect  ox  m^^^P^i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 
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evidences,  and  thus  bringing  it  to  erroneous  condnaions ;  and  finally,  as 
a  general  and  permanent  fact,  it  tends  to  diminish  tbe  relative  size  of 
the  upper  and  front  parts  of  the  brain,  and  thus  to  caase  the  animal 
to  predominate  over  the  intellectual  and  moral  man  (1218^. 

1236.  Thus,  after  having  carefully  and  minutely  examined  all  the 
anatomical  and  all  the  physiological  evidence  in  relation  to  the  natural 
dietetic  character  of  man,  we  perceive  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  considering  man  an  omnivorous  animal ;  but  that  every  jot 
and  tittle,  both  of  anatomical  and  physiological,  and  1  may  add  of 
psychological,  evidence  relevant  to  the  question,  go  to  prove  most 
clearly  and  conclusively  that  man  is  naturallt  a  fbugivosovs  and 

GBANlV0R0n9,   Ott  A  VBUIT  AND  VEGEtABLE-KATINO  ANIMAL. 

1237.  But  I  shall  again  be  asked,  what  will  you  do  with  the  grand 
fact,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  human  family  have  for  at  least 
thousands  of  years  subsisted  on  a  mixed  diet  of  vegetable  and  animal 
food? 

1238.  I  reply  that  God  has  created  man  with  a  constitutional  adap- 
tation to  vegetable  food,  so  that  a  pure  and  proper  vegetable  diet  is 
essentia  to  the  highest  and  best  condition  of  human  nature ;  but  God 
has  also  created  man  with  a  constitutional  capability  of  adapting  himself, 
within  certain  limits,  to  that  which  is  not  compatible  with  the  highest 
and  best  condition  of  human  nature,  but  which,  as  it  is  more  or  less 
of  an  infraction  of  the  laws  of  constitution  and  relation  established  in 
his  system,  will  sustain  the  physiolo^cal  and  psychological  interests 
of  his  natnre  with  more  or  less  disadvantage  and  deterioration  (725). 

1239.  This  point  may  be  illustrated  by  a  most  complete  analogy. 
Man  was  originally  created  with  a  constitutional  adaptation  to  some 
particular  climate ;  so  that  there  is,  or  has  been,  somewhere  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  a  particular  climate  which  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
highest  and  best  condition  of  human  nature  in  every  respect ;  and 
every  departure  from  this  is  necessarily  attended  with  some  disadvan- 
tage to  the  physiological  interests  of  man's  nature ;  yet  we  find  that 
mankind  have  actually  spread  themselves  out  over  the  whole  globe, 
and  acclimated  themselves  to  every  portion  of  the  earth's  surface ;  and 
from  this  grand  fact  we  learn,  not  that  man  is  created  with  a  consti- 
tional  adaptation  to  every  climate  over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe, 
nor  that  one  man  is  created  with  a  constitutional  adaptation  to  one 
climate  and  another  to  another,  but  that  man  is  created  with  a  eonsti-- 
tutional  capability  of  adapting  himself  to  a  very  great  variety  of  climates. 
X^Tevertheless  it  remuns  strictly  true,  that  there  is  a  particular  climate 
which,  of  all  others,  is  best  adapted,  to  the  highest  and  best  condition 
of  human  nature,  and  man  possesses  no  such  constitutional  capabilities 
of  adaptation  as  will  enable  him  to  adapt  any  other  climate  to  the 
highest  and  best  interests  of  his  nature,  nor  to  adapt  himself  to  any 
otber  climate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  highest  and  best  inter- 
ests of  his  nature ;  but  in  all  cases  he  necessarily  makes  some  sacrifice 
of  tbose  interests  by  every  departure  from  that  particular  climate  to 
which  man,  as  a  species,  is  constitutionally  adapted  (^^\,  '^:r(^^M\!iR>. 
goes  into  a  cold  climate,  he  can  regulate  t\i^  xi^m'^^Vos^  ^^  X^s^X^r^ 
bx  clotbiog  and  other  means ;  yet  the  very  meaj:^  \i^  ^WOcl  V^  ^?^^ 

artWcialljr  regalatea  the  temperature  of  M^  \)oQiy,  «t^  T^fiRwasax^^^ 
alJcases,  toagreater  or  less  degree,  injuiiouBViX.l^^'^l^^^'^^^^^^'®^ 
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estR  of  bi9  natnre ;  and  still,  with  all  these  disadyaiitageR,  he  ma^ 
mainiain  life  and  health  perhaps  for  a  hundred  years  and  more.  Bat 
does  this  laut  fact  prove  that  the  climate  in  which  he  lives  is  in  the 
highest  degree  favorable  to  human  health  and  longevity  ?  Most  cer- 
tainly it  does  not  (872). 

1240.  This  reasoning  is  all  strictly  applicable  to  the  dietetic  character 
and  capabilities  of  man.  The  grand  fact  that  considerable  nambers  of 
the  human  family  have  long  subsisted  on  a  great  variety  of  vegetable 
and  animal  substances,  proves,  not  that  man  is  created  with  a  consti- 
tutional adaptation  to  all  the  vegetable  and  animal  substances  from 
which  the  human  body  has  physiological  power  to  elaborate  any  nou- 
rishment (684),  nor  that  one  man  is  created  with  a  constitatioual  adap- 
tation to  one  kind  of  aliment  and  another  man  to  another  kind,  but 
that  man  is  created  with  a  constitutional  capability  of  adapting  himself 
to  a  great  variety  of  aliment.  So  that,  if  necessity  requires  it,  in  case 
of  shipwreck  or  any  other  emergency,  he  can  sustain  life  for  a  while 
on  almost  any  vegetable  or  am'mal  substance  in  nature.  Still  it  is 
nonft  the  less  true  that  there  are  particular  kinds  of  food  which,  of  all 
others,  are  most  conducive  to  the  highest  and  best  condition  of  human 
nature,  in  every  climate  and  in  all  circumstances.  Nor  does  man  pos- 
sess any  such  constitutional  capabilities  of  adaptation  as  will  enable 
him  to  adapt  auy  other  kinds  of  food  to  the  highest  and  best  interest 
of  his  nature,  nor  to  adapt  himself  to  any  other  kinds  of  food  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  secure  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  his  nature  (763) ; 
but  in  all  cases  he  necessarily  makes  some  sacrifice  of  those  interests 
by  every  departure  from  those  particular  kinds  of  food  to  which  man 
as  a  species  is  constitutionally  adapted  (725).  He  may,  it  is  true,  by 
the  exercise  of  bis  intellectual  and  voluntary  powers,  artificially  pre- 
pare many  substances  to  which  he  is  not  constitutionally  adapted,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  more  palatable  and  perhaps  less 
pei-nicious  to  him ;  but  he  can  never  make  them  in  the  highest  degree 
salutary  to  the  phyBiological  and  psychological  interests  of  his  nature: 
while  the  very  artificial  means  which  he  employs  in  preparing  those 
substances  are,  in  all  cases,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  sources  of  evil 
to  him  (408) ;  and  though  he  may  maintain  life  and  health  in  this  way 
for  seventy  or  a  hundred  years,  yet  it  by  no  means  proves  that  his 
mode  of  living  is  most  favorable  to  human  health  and  longevity. 

1241.  Is  it  said  that  I  make  a  distinction  where  there  is  no  difference, 
when  I  speak  of  constitutional  adaptation,  and  constitutional  capability 
of  adaptation  ?    I  reply  that  the  difference  is  obvious  and  essential. 
Man  is  constitutionally  adapted  to  water  or  the  aqueous  juices  of 
fruits  as  a  drink,  and  pure  water  is  therefore  in  the  highest  degree 
favorable  to  the  physiological  and  psychological  interest  of  man  in 
all  climates  and  in  all  circumstances  when  drink  is  required;  but 
he  is  not  constitutionally  adapted  to  ardent  spirit  as  a  drink,  nor  has 
he  the  capability  of  adapting  ardent  spirits  as  a  drink  to  the  physio- 
logical and  psychological  interests  of  his  nature ;  yet  he  has  the 
eoiistitutioual  capability  of  adapting  himself  to  ardent  spirit  as  a 
dr/nk,  but  not  in  such  a  mantlet  «i»\.o  ^^^iws^  \\i  NiN^a  W^^^^t  de^irea 
r/je  physiological  and  pftjc\io\og\c«\  Vii^.e^^^Va^'^ '^^^^I^^'^^V^^'Sn^^ 
the  contrary,  he  does  great  mixit^  \.o  \Xi^^^  \Tv\.^\^\a.  >oi  ^^^  ^^ 

adaptation,  and  ia  all  caaea  iiece^^«t\\lJ  %^v^^^  ^^^-^  v^\.^x^^vi.  \ 
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a  greater  or  less  extent-,  by  every  departnre  from  pure  water  as  a* 
drink  (725).  Nevertheless,  extensive  experience  has  fully  demonstrated 
that  man  can  so  adapt  himself  to  tea,  coffee,  cider,  beer,  wine,  ardent 
spirit,  and  other  kinds  of  alcoholic  and  narcotic  beverages,  as  to  be 
able  to  use  them  habitually,  and  yet  to  maintain  a  degree  of  health,  in 
some  rare  instances,  for  fifty,  sixty,  seventy  years,  and  more.  Yet  he 
always  does  it  to  the  injury  of  the  physiological  and  psychological 
interests  of  his  nature,  and  at  the  risk  of  his.  life,  and  knows  not  at 
what  moment  bis  habits  may  precipitate  him  to  destruction.  All  this 
is  true  in  regard  to  food  ;  and  therefore,  the  fact  that  man  is  capable 
of  adapting  himself  to  any  particular  kind  of  aliment,  and  of  habitu- 
ally subsisting  on  it,  by  no  means  proves  that  that  kind  of  aliment  is 
adapted  to  the  highest  and  best  condition  of  human  nature,  nor  even 
that  it  is  best  adapted  to  the  particular  condition  and  circumstances  in 
which  he  may  individually  be  placed.  I  repeat,  then,  in  the  conclusion 
of  this  general  topic,  what  I  have  frequently  before  stated,  that  nothing 
is  more  erroneous  than  our  reasonings  from  experience  on  subjects  of 
this  kind  may  easily,  and  almost  inevitably  will  be,  if  our  investiga- 
tions are  not  governed  by  the  most  rigidly  accurate  principles  of  phy- 
siological science. 


LECTURE    XX. 

Experience  in  &vor  of  a  mfaeed  di6t,  does  not  militate  against  the  physiological  prin- 
ciples advanced  in  these  lectures — Health  may  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  life 
— Intensive  and  extensive  life  incompatible — Healthiness  not  a  proof  of  good  habits : 
cas»  given'^Healthiness  of  butchers— Ruddiness,  howfEuran  evidence  of  health — 
Brief  recapitulation  of  the  effects  of  animal  food— What,  on  the  whole,  is  best  for 
civilized  man  in  regard  to  flcsh-meat—The  necessity  for  flesh-meat  in  childhood- 
Scrofulous  diseases  in  connexion  with  vegetable  diet— If  people  will  eat  flesh,  the 
1)est  kind  and  manner— Tlie  Mosiac  regulations  physiologically  correct— The  flesh  of 
dean  animals  in  a  state  of  nature  best — Fatted  animals  diseased— Blood  should  not 
be  eaten ;  why— Fat  should  not  be  eaten ;  why— Beaumont's  experiment  in  regard  to 
&t— The  muscular  fibre  of  clean  healthy  animals  the  best  part  of  the  body— Birds, 
what  kinds  best— Fishes,  what  kinds  best— Preparations  of  animal  food— Best  raw — 
Best  modes  of  cooking  it — Liquid  forms  of  food  objectionable— Salted  flesh  and  flsh 
not  good;  smoked  still  worse — Butter  better  avoided;  if  any  used,  what  and  how — 
Butter  bad  for  invalids— Cheese  better  avoided;  the  best  and  most  wholesome  kind 
— Milk;  general  opinion  and  experience  concerning  it— Anatomical  and  phy- 
siological principles  concerned— Grcneral  conclusion  concerning  milk— Important 
that  it  should  be  from  healthy  cows  fed  on  dean  healthy  food — Cream,  if  sweet  and 
good,  better  than  butter— Eggs,  how  best  used,  if  used  at  all — Flesh  impairs  the 
power  of  the  stomach  to  digestvegetables  and  fruits— Goaduding  remarks  in  regard 
to  animal  food. 

1242.  We  have  seen  (698,797),  that  whatever  be  the  diet  on  which  man 
subsists,  simple,  plain,  coarse,  natural  food  is  most  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  laws  of  constitution  and  relation  established  in  his  nature ;  the 
most  conducive  to  the  health,  vigor,  and  long  life  of  the  body,  and 
most  favorable  to  the  energy  and  activity  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties.    We  have  seen  also  (798, 1241),  that  «tVV  Wi^  %\vd.\.^\scv$^'3^  ^>kiA^ 
phyBw]ogicHl  evidence  which  the  human  Bj^l^Ta.  ^^ox^'^  VcL\^'a5^^"^^i^ 
the  subject,  fully  aod  conclusively  proves  \.la«A.  m-MiV^xi'a.X^ix^l  Sx^- 
givorous  and  granivorous^  or  a  fruit  and  -ve^^ftlaXA^-ea^^vK^*  ^^""^^^.q 
J243.  But  the  experience  of  a  coiiaidet«\jV©  ^xXNsscLVjJlNaft  ^^»^ 
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Tamily  for  seyeral  thousand  years  has  also  proTod  that  man  eon  snb- 
sist  on  a  mixed  diet  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  and  in  many  instanees 
enjoy  good  health,  and  possess  great  bodily  and  mental  vigor,  and 
attain  to  what  is  ordinarily  considered  very  old  age. 

1244.  This  foot,  however,  does  not  in  any  degree  militate  against  the 
general  conclusion  established  by  anatomical  and  physiological  evi- 
dence ;  for,  it  should  ever  lie  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  important 
and  invariable  laws  of  our  nature,  that  we  may  mairUain  health  at  the 
expense  of  life.  ^,  as  Professor  Hufeland  expresses  it  (1105), « very 
sound  health  may  shorten  life.'  Or,  to  state  the  proposition  with  more 
exactness  and  accuracy,  we  may,  by  virtue  of  a  sound  and  vigorous 
constitution,  and  by  the  help  of  many  circumstances  and  habits  favor- 
able to  health,  strength,  and  longevity,  maintain  comparative  health 
and  vigor,  until  we  attain  to  what  in  modern  times  is  ordinarily  con- 
sidered old  age,  in  spite  of  some  circumstances  and  habits  which  are 
unfriendly  to  the  highest  physiological  interests  of  our  bodies,  and 
which  necessarily  hasten  the  consumption  of  life,  and  consequently 
shorten  the  period  of  our  human  existence.  For  as  I  have  stated 
(1092),  nothi  jg  is  more  true  than  that  intensive  and  extensive  life  are 
incompatible  with  each  other,  and  it  is  universally  admitted  that  flesh- 
meat  always  causes  more  vital  intensiveness  than  pure  and  proper 
vegetable  tood  docs  (909^.  High-toned  and  vigorous  health,  therefore, 
is  not  a  conclusive  prooi  that  our  dietetic  habits  are  most  favorable  to 
health,  nor  is  the  long  continuation  of  such  health  a  proof  that  onr 
dietetic  habits  are  most  conducive  to  longevity.  The  truth  of  this 
important  proposition  is  often  strikingly  demonstrated  by  individual 
experience.    I  will  present  a  single  illustration. 

1245.  At  the  close  of  my  introductory  lecture,  in  one  of  the  beautiful 
villages  of  New  England,  I  was  addressed  by  a  professional  gentleman 
of  very  considerable  intelligence,  who  was  not  far  from  seventy  years 
of  age,  of  portly  appearanpe,  and  seemingly  in  what  is  commonly  con- 
sidered good  health.  He  hsid  a  large  frame,  well  clothed  with  flesh, 
and  a  somewhat  florid  complexion.  Yet  he  was  strictly  temperate  in 
regard  to  alcoholic  liquors.  *  I  am  glad  to  see  you,'  said  be,  ^  and  re- 
joice that  you  have  consented  to  come  and  give  a  course  of  your  lectures 
to  our  people.  I  think  there  is  great  need  of  such  instructions  at  the 
present  day.  In  our  land  of  overflowing  abundance,  every  body  is  in 
danger  of  excess,  and  I  lament  to  see  our  young  people  so  much  devoted 
to  the  indulgences  of  luxury.  I  shall  certainly  attend  your  lectures, 
and  doubt  not  that  I  shall  listen  to  them  with  great  interest,  although 
I  do  not  expect  to  be  benefited  by  them  in  my  own  person.  I  am  now 
too  far  advanced  in  life  to  make  any  changes  in  my  habits  with  the 
hope  of  being  benefited,  even  though  some  of  my  practices  might  be 
considered  a  little  exceptionable.  Yet  I  have  by  no  means  been  inat- 
tentive to  these  things,  and  I  think  I  have  the  best  evidence  in  the 
world  that  my  habits  have  been  very  salutary ;  for  I  am  now  an  old 
man,  in  the  enjoyment  of  uncommon  health  and  vigor  for  one  of  my 

age ;  and  daring  my  w\io\e  V\fe,  aiucft  my  remembrance,  I  have  not 
been  so  much  indisposed  a8\o\>eo\A\?,^\.ciY^«^\sil\iQ^»&'i<5»x'a.'^^^^ 
day,'    *  Indeed,  sir,'  I  repWed,  ^  \.\\aV.  m^  ^^^  ^«^1  ^^^^^\i  i^^^^s^x^\^^« 

tune.'     •  Misfortune  V  be  reUet^W^. v,\\^i  .^;^t^^^^;Xtr^^ 
•  How  can  it  be  a  raisfonune  to  ^n^o^  ^lT^u\.«t^x^^ftS^^^^^^s^^^^^^^^ 
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years?*  *  Because,  sir/  I  answered,  *  judging  from  the  original  sound- 
nes8  and  vigor  of  your  constitution,  yon  are  now  but  little  past  the 
meridian  of  your  natural  life;  and  the  continued  health  of  which  yon 
boast,  may  only  have  served  to  blind  you  to  your  dietetic  and  other 
errors  relative  to  the  laws  of  life,  and  to  give  you  full  confidence  in  the 
correctness  of  those  habits  which  may  in  the  end  prove  to  have  robbed 
you  of  nearly  half  of  your  natural  existence.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  not  one  human  being  in  a  million  dies  a  natural  death.  If  a  man 
19  shot  or  stabbed  or  poisoned  or  killed  by  a  fall,  or  some  other  means 
of  this  kind,  we  say  he  dies  a  violent  death ;  but  if  he  is  taken  sick  and 
is  laid  upon  his  bed,  and  is  attended  by  physicians  and  friends,  and 
waxes  worse  and  worse,  and  finally  dies,  perhaps  with  dreadful  agonies 
and  anguish,  we  say  he  dies  a  natural  death.  But  this  is  wholly  an 
abuse  of  language,  a  mis-statement  of  fact;  the  death  in  this  latter 
case  is  as  truly  a  violent  death  as  if  the  individual  had  been  shot  or 
stabbed  or  poisoned.  Wliether  a  man  takes  a  dose  of  arsenic  and  kills 
fiimself  at  once,  or  takes  small  doses  which  more  gradually  and  by 
more  imperceptible  degrees  destrojr  his  life,  he  equfSly  dies  a  violent 
death,  though  the  convulsive  agonies  which  attend  his  dissolution  may 
be  less  violent  in  the  latter,  than  in  the  former  case  (1096).  And 
whether  he  gradually  destroys  his  life  with  arsenic,  or  any  other  means 
however  common,  he  equally  dies  a  violent  death.  He  only  dies  a 
natural  death,  who,  during  his  whole  existence,  so  perfectly  obeys 
the  laws  of  constitution  and  relation  established  in  his  nature,  as 
neither  by  irritation  nor  intensity  to  waste  his  vital  energies,  but  na- 
turally and  slowly  passes  through  the  progressivechangcsof  his  system 
from  childhood  to  old  age,  and  finally,  in  the  sheer  exhaustion  of  his 
vital  powers,  lies  down  and  falls  asleep  in  death,  without  a  struggle 
or  a  groan.* 

1^6.  The  worthy  gentleman,  if  not  entirely  convinced,  was  at  least 
made  thoughtful  by  my  remarks;  and  so  we  parted.  At  my  next  lec- 
ture I  observed  lie  was  not  present.  The  third  and  fourth  were  given, 
and  he  still  was  absent.  This  excited  my  curiosity  to  make  inquiries 
after  him,  and  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  very  ill.  A  few 
days  more  elapsed,  and  I  was  informed  that  his  {physician  considered 
him  dangerously  sick^  that  his  disease  had  thus  far  bafiSed  the  physi- 
cian's skill  ;  and  his  symptoms  had  from  the  first  continued  to  become 
more  and  more  violent,  in  spite  of  all  the  means  which  had  been  used 
to  subdue  them.  I  now  called  to  see  him,  and  was  exceedingly  aston- 
ished to  behold  how  great  a  change  had  taken  place  in  his  appearance 
In  so  short  a  time.  A  few  days  after  this,  he  died.  I  however  visited 
him  frequently  before  his  death  ;  and  at  each  interview,  scarcely  had  I 
entered  his  room  before  he  began  to  exhort  me  with  much  earnestness 
and  pathos  to  be  faithful  in  my  public  labors,  to  warn  the  rising  gene- 
ration of  the  dangers  of  the  table,  and  to  entreat  parents  not  to  destroy 
their  children  by  multiplying  and  pampering  their  appetites  in  early 
life,  till  they  had  become  such  perfect  slaves  to  them  as  not  to  be  able 
to  deny  themselves,  but  were  led  captives  by  their  lusts  to  their 
destruction.  Before  he  died,  he  requested  lba\.  Vv\&\iQ^3  \jC\^\»\sfc  ^•^^^^sft.^ 
and  examined  after  bis  demise.  1  was  poWX.ftX'j  \Tv"^\\.fe^\o^^J^^^^'^>^^ 
postmortem  examination.  And  though  1  \iavft  ^efeTiTft.'a.Tw"^  ^ve^a.^^^^^'^^'^' 
opened  after  death,  jet  never  in  any  inaUnce  Xi^b-^^Y  ioxiXi.^  ^vaft^aj^ 
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extensive  as  in  this  case.  The  entire  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  toSi 
other  portions  of  the  abdominal  contents  presented  one  general  mass 
of  deep  and  irremediable  disease,  which  clearly  indicated  a  progress  of 
several  years,  and  which  was  of  a  character  that  fully  evinced  that  it 
was  not  prodaoed.  by  any  sudden  or  violent  cause,  but  that  it  was  tiie 
result  of  causes  which  had  been  gradually  operating,  and  by  impercep- 
tible degrees  developing  their  effects,  probably  through  the  whole  coone 
of  life. 

1247.  This  individual  was  a  pious,  and  I  donbt  not  a  good  man. 
His  habits  in  all  respects  had  been  such  as  good  people  in  modem  times 
consider  strictly  consistent  with  Christian  principles ;  and  there  was 
no  one  thing  nor  practice  nor  circumstance  which  could  be  fixed  on  as 
the  specific  cause  of  his  disease.  He  loved,  indeed,  the  good  things  of 
the  table,  and  enjoyed  the  social  repast ;  but  always,  as  he  believed, 
within  the  bounds  of  Christian  propriety,  and  was  probable  never  more 
excessive  than  is  extremely  common  for  good  men.  The  cause  of  bis 
untimely  death  was  therefore  no  particular  outrage  or  violence  done  to 
his  system,  but  the  habitual  oppression  and  over-working  and  conse- 
quent irritation  of  his  organs,  which  a  vigorous  constitution  had  sus- 
tained for  a  remarkably  long  time ;  and  by  thai  depravity  of  his 
physiological  powers  which  I  have  pointed  out  (729),  his  system  was 
unable  to  manifest  those  symptoms  of  the  early  stages  of  the  disease 
in  bis  organs  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  take  timely  measures 
to  remove  it,  and  therefore  it  proceeded  to  the  destruction  of  hia  life, 
without  being  even  suspected  by  himsetf  or  his  physician.  For,  before 
his  body  was  opened,  no  one  had  the  least  expectation  of  such  a  dis- 
closuie  as  was  made. 

1248.  This  single  case,  then,  fully  demonstrates  for  the  whole  human 
family,  the  important  proposition,  that  present  health  is  not  a  conclu- 
sive proof  that  the  dietetic  and  other  habits  of  the  individual  are  most 
favorable  to  health,  nor  does  the  continuance  of  health  prove  that  those 
habits  are  most  conducive  to  long  life. 

1249.  Butchers  are  often  referred  to  as  evincing  the  healthy  and  in- 
vigorating effect  of  a  free  use  of  flesh-meat,  ^  But  I  apprehend  that 
there  is  a  very  general  error  of  opinion  on  this  point.  I  have  taken 
great  pains  to  investigate  this  subject,  and  have  made  my  inquiries  very 
extensively  among  this  class  of  men,  in  several  of  our  principal  cities. 
From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  intelligent  butchers  with  whom 
I  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  I  learn — 1,  That  as  a  general  fact,  there 
Is  far  less  flesh-meat  consumed  by  butchers  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
Indeed  they  all  assure  me  that  as  a  class  they  do  not  consume  more  of 
this  kind  of  aliment  than  other  members  of  society,  and  many  of  them 
eat  less  of  it.  2.  That  butchers  are  more  particular  in  regard  to  the 
kind  and  quality  of  their  flesh-meat  than  other  people,  or  to  use  their 
own  language,  they  *  eat  none  but  the  best.'  3.  That  there  is  much 
more  indisposition  and  sickness  among  butchers  than  is  acknowledged 
by  those  who  write  in  favor  of  animal  food ;  and  that  where  there  is 
a  free  use  of  flesh-meat,  the  diaeaa^a  «^v;ft  g^enerally  violent,  and  are  apt 
to  terminate  fatally.    4.  That  lYioae  yiVo 'mvivjX?.^  Vt^^\l  Vw^^'^k^-^afta.t 

rarely  attai  n  to  old  age.    And,  b.  'I^a^^  ^-^^^  \xfe^\v\ii  ^xv^x^Wx.  ^jwj^^'^- 
ance  of  batchers  is  more  aUrVbntabY.  Vo  >^^-\:^|f  ^^^"^^^^  "^'^-•^-' 
-liojment  ia  the  open  air,  thaa  to  \.\ie\t  ^xivo^^^  ^^^^^ 
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1250.  There  is  another  thing  coQcerDing  which  a  general  error  of 
opiaioQ  prevails.  It  is  a  common  notion  that  a  florid  countenance, 
when  not  produced  by  intoxicating  liquors,  is  a  sure  sign  of  good 
health,  and  that  a  pale  complexion  is  an  invariable  indication  of  poor 
health.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  kind  of  sallow  sickly  paleness  which 
is  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  the  functions  of  the  system  are  not  all  health- 
fully performed ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  true  that  a  rnddy  countenance 
is  always  the  index  of  good  health ;  and  still  farther  from  being  true 
that  it  is  always  the  index  of  that  health  which  is  most  compatible 
with  long  life.  '  Too  much  ruddiness  in  youth,*  says  Hufeland,  *  is 
seldom  a  sign  of  longevity.'  As  a  general  fact,  at  all  periods  of  life, 
it  indicates  that  state  of  the  system  in  which,  either  'horn  disease  or 
from  intensity,  the  vital  expenditure  is  too  rapid  for  permanent  health 
dnd  for  longevity.  The  clear  complexion  in  which  the  red  and  white 
are  so  delicately  blended  as  to  produce  a  soft  flesh-color,  varying  from 
a  deeper  to  a  paler  hue  according  as  the  individual  is  more  or  less 
accustomed  to  active  exercise  in  the  open  idr,  or  to  confinement  and 
pedentary  and  studious  habits,  is  by  far  the  best  index  of  that  kind  of 
health  and  of  that  temperament  which  are  most  favorable  to  continued 
health  and  length  of  days. 

1251.  As  a  general  law  of  the  human  constitution,  then  (to  which 
particular  individuals  may  form  temporary  exceptions),  flesh-meat  in 
any  quantity  is  not  necessary  nor  best  for  man  in  any  situation,  while 
excesitive  flesh-eating  deteriorates  his  nature  in  every  respect.  It 
impairs  the  symmetry  of  his  body  and  the  beauty  of  his  person ;  renders 
him  less  supple  and  active,  and  less  able  to  endure  severe  and  protracted 
effort  and  fatigue  and  exposure  and  privation ;  impairs  his  complexion  ; 
causes  his  breath  to  be  fetid,  and  his  body  more  liable  to  disease  and 
less  able  to  recover  from  it ;  abbreviates  the  period  of  his  earthly  exist- 
ence ;  rendei's  him  less  able  to  endure  heat  and  cold,  and  as  a  species 
less  prolific ;  diminishes  the  sensorial  power  of  his  nervous  system,  and 
consequently  the  functional  power  of  bis  organs  of  special  sense,  and 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  faculties;  increases  the  energy  and 
violence  of  his  more  exclusively  selflsh  propensities  and  passions ;  and 
Tenders  him  more  dull,  stupid,  sluggish,  and  sensual.  Nevertheless 
experience  has  proved  that  the  dietetic  use  of  flesh  is,  to  a  certain  extent 
which  is  regulated  by  circumstances,  compatible  with  present  health 
and  Htrength;  and  where  certain  circumstances  are  favorable  to  longe- 
vity admits  of  what  is  ordinarily  considered  old  age  (915). 

1252.  But  while  all  this  is  true  of  the  healthy  and  vigorous  body 
accustomed  to  much  active  exercise  in  the  open  air,  it  should  ever  be 
remembered  that  in  civic  life,  as  a  general  rule,^  the  diseased,  the  inva- 
Jid,  the  delicate,  cannot  with  the  same  safety  suffer  flesh  in  any  quantity 
II  or  in  any  form  to  enter  into  their  diet  (1095).  It  has  been  well  ob- 
served by  the  distinguished  Dr.  Cheyne,  of  whom  I  have  before  spoken 
(1094),  that  although  they  who  are  laboring  under  chronic  diseases  of 
certain  kinds  may,  by  a  strict  and  careful  regimen,  which  admits  of  a 
small  portion  of  flesh-meat  in  their  diet,  very  considerably  mitigate  their 
sympioms,  and  perhaps  for  many  years  continue  in.  Sk  tAU.ta.\^\.^  <savsi&«.v.- 

•  There  may  be  particular  cases  of  disease  in  "wYt.ch  Viv^\N\i^.\»N&  -«\!L^Vwi^  ^^^^e 
'een  accustomed  to  flesh-meat,  may  find  It  necessary  \o  toTvWtvxjLfc  ^iwi  ^^a^  ^'^  \jcfia.>6axv 
'food  for  a  short  timet  oa  the  same  principle  thaX  tiiey  >iaie  wia^<ivtta. 
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able  state  as  invalids,  yet  they  cannot  hope  entirely  to  eradicate  their 
disease  and  recover  their  original  health  without  a  total  abaadonmenfc 
of  animal  food.  It  has  also  been  judiciously  obserred  by  anothe: 
celebrated  writer  on  health,  that  when  all  the  circumstances  of  civic 
life  are  taken  into  consideration,  citizens  generally  should  be  r^arded 
as  invalids,  by  those  who  lay  down  rules  of  diet  and  general  regimen 
for  them ;  for  although  they  may  not  be  actually  diseased,  yet  the 
causes  which  continually  conspire  to  make  them  so  are  so  numerons 
and  so  powerful,  that  they  need  to  use  the  caution  and  the  prudence  of 
invalids  in  order  to  preserve  the  health  which  they  possess.  Let  it  be 
understood,  however,  that  the  caution  and  prudence  here  suggested  do 
not  mean  that  citizens  should  be  always  taking  medicine,  or  trembling 
lest  a  free  breath  of  air  should  blow  upon  them,  nor  always  thinking 
about  tbeir  health,  but  that  they  should  carefully  avoid  those  excesses 
and  errors  in  their  dietetic  and  other/habits  which  are  decidedly  unfavor- 
able to  human  health,  and  which  none  but  the  robust  active  laborer  in 
the  open  air  can  long  endure  without  disease,  and  even  he  neyer  with 
impunity. 

1253.  But  whatever  claims  may  be  urged  on  the  score  of  habit  for 
the  necessity  of  flesh-meat,  by  those  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  animal  food,  certain  it  is  that  no  such  claim  can  be  set  up  in 
regard  to  the  diet  of  children ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that,  as  a  general 
and  permanent  law  of  the  human  constitulioa,  affecting  not  only  the 
individual  but  the  species  from  generation  to  generation  through  all 
time,  a  pure  and  well- chosen  vegetable  diet,  under  a  correct  general 
regimen,  is  in  every  respect  most  favorable  to  the  physiological  and 
psychological  interests  of  man,  and  therefore  it  is  the  most  suitable  nour* 
isbment  for  children,  and  is  best  adapted  to  develop  and  sustain  their 
bodies  in  all  their  physical  and  vital  and  intellectual  and  moral  powers. 
1254. 1  am  fully  aware  that  the  opinion  has  been  frequently  advanced, 
and  is  perhaps  generally  entertained  by  medical  gentlemen  and  others 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  America,  that  the  total  absence  of  animtd 
food  in  the  diet  of  children  leads  to  scrofulous  and  other  cachectic  diseases, 
and  that  the  best  remedy  for  these  diseases  is  a  generous  diet  consisting 
mostly  of  flesh-meat ;  and  the  fact  that  in  Scotland  and  other  countries 
where  the  food  of  children  is  principally  vegetable,  these  diseases  greatly 
abound,  has  been  repeatedly  urged  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion.    But  I  am  none  the  less  confident  that  the  opinion  is  entirely 
erroneous,  and  that  it  has  arisen  from  a  total  misapprehension  and  mis- 
interpretation of  facts.  In  our  own  country,  where  animal  food  is  almost 
universally  consumed  in  great  excess,  and  where  children  are  trained  to 
the  use  of  it  even  before  they  are  weaned,  scrofulous  affections  are 
exceedingly  common,  and  lead  to  that  fearful  prevalence  of  pulmonary 
consumption  which  has  rendered  that  complaint   emphatically  the 
American  disease^ 

1256.  That  a  crude  watery  diet  of  ill-prepared  vegetable  food,  in 

connexion  with  an  improper  general  regimen,  may  lead  to  an  unhealthy 

Bt&te  of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body  in  childhood,  is  unquestionably 

true ;  but  an  accurate  and  ihoioxx^^ci  viv^%^V\syiJC\wi.  ^1  \\vft  subject  will 

8bow  that  filthiness,  impure  aVr,  atiQi  oVXiet  \x.\i^«Vci\^^wsi^  ^\^^Nv\aa.\aaRRs^ 

and  errors  of  regimen,  are  in^mteV^  mot^  ^?^'^^\v^^^J't''^'^>^^^'5. 
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To  say  nothing  of  the  well-fed  vegetable-eating  children  of  other  coun- 
tries in  all  periods  of  time,  th6  private  and  public  experiments  which 
have  been  made  in  the  United  States  within  the  last  ten  years,  have 
fully  demonstrated,  not  only  that  the  very  best  health  can  be  preserved 
in  childhood  withont  the  nse  of  flesh-meat,  but  that  feeble  and  cachectic 
children,  and  even  those  who  are  born  with  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  can 
be  brought  into  vigorous  health  on  a  well-ordered  vegetable  diet,  under 
a  correct  genelral  regimen.  The  extensive  experiment  which  has  been 
made  in  the  Albany  Orphan  Asylnm,  since  the  close  of  1829,  has  af« 
forded  results  so  condlusively  in  favour  of  a  pure  vegetable  diet  for 
children,  that  they  ought  to  command  the  seriouB  attention  of  every 
philanthropist,  of  every  parent,  and  of  evwy  one  who  may  come  under 
the  responsibilities  of  a  parent.* 

1256.  I  say  then,  to  every  one  and  to  all,  as  Moses  said  to  the  Ifr* 
raelites  in  the  wilderness  concerning  their  future  habits  in  the  promised 
Land,^if  notwithstanding  all  that  I  have  said  against  the  use  of  flesh- 
meat,  ye  still  say,  *We  wUl  eat  flesh,  because  our  soula  long  to  eat 
flesh,  then  eat  ye  whatsoever  your  souls  lost  after,'-^nly  permit  me  to 
point  out  to  you  with  utmost  brevity,  the  least  objectionable  kinds  and 
modes  of  such  transgression. 

1257.  It  is  true,  as  the  scriptures  affirm,  and  as  I  have  before  re- 
marked (684),  that  the  human  body  is  capable  of  deriving  nourishment 
from  *  every  living  thing  that  moveth '  in  the  animal  kingdom :  reptiles 
and  vermin,  as  well  as  four-footed  beasts,  and  fowls  of  the  air,  and  fl^ 
of  the  sea ;  and  among  the  different  portions  of  the  human  family,  ani- 
mals of  nearly  every  known  species  belonging  to  our  globe  are  devoured 
as  food.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  some  kinds  of  animals  are  less 
objectionable  for  human  aliment  than  others,  and  some  portions  of  the 
animal  body  may  enter  into  the  diet  of  man  with  less  injury  to  his 
physiological  interests  as  an  individual  and  as  a  species  than  other 
portions. 

1258.  It  is  perhaps  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  dietetic  regula- 
tions of  the  Jews,  instituted  at  Mount  Sinai,  constitute  a  special  regimen 
adapted  to  the  particular  condition  and  circumstances  of  that  people, 
and  to  the  peculiar  economy  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that,  in  some  respects,  those  regulations  were  more 
immediately  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  individual  health  among 
the  Jews,  in  their  particular  climate,  condition  and  circumstances,  than 
they  are  to  people  who,  in  these  respects,  are  very  different.    Still, 
however,  it  is  an  interesting  and  important  truth  that  the  dietetic  regu- 
lations of  Moses  are  founded  on  the  physiological  laws  of  the  human 
constitution,  and  therefore  are  universally  applicable  and  always  valid ; 
for  although,  as  a  general  fact,  a  disregard  to  those  regulations  would 
not  produce  the  same  morbid  results  in  the  transgressor  in  Arabia  and 
in  Lapland,  yet  in  all  cases  and  in  every  place  if  animal  food  is  used,  a 
strict  conformity  to  those  regulations  would  be  better  for  man  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  species. 

1259.  If  it  be  said  that  the  dietetic  regulations  of  Moses  tolerate  th& 
tise  of  flesh -meat,  my  reply  is  that  I  sbaU  s\iQN7  m  wi'Ci'CaKt  -^^i^B.^^^k 
MoBes  permitted  tbc  Jews  to  eat  flesh  on  the  Q»dX(\!^  -^xYwiv^J^i  ^^^'^aa 

*  See  a  fall  account  of  this  interesting  InstitQ.UoiiiD.\2[i&  KYe«aS2a.^^<:{^  ^ 
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BufTered  them  to  pnt  away  their  wives,  and  that  the  whole  economy  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  aimed  rather  to  restrict  than  to  encoarage  the 
Jews  in  the  use  of  this  kind  of  food,  and  that  his  dietetic  regalations 
concerning  it  were  obviously  designed  to  restrain  them  as  much  as 
possible,  and  confine  theiA  to  the  least  objectionable  kinds  and  prepara- 
tions. 

1260.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  specify  the  kinds  of  animals  to 
which  Moses  limited  the  Jews.    Every  one  who  is  curious  on  this  sub- 
ject can  easily  refer  to  the  Old  Testament.    It  is  sufficient  for  me  to 
Ftate  in  general  terms,  that  they  consist  of  those  species  whose  natural 
food  is  the  most  pure,  mild,  and  unexciting,  and  whose  flesh,  when  used 
as  human  aliment,  is  least  stimulating  in  its  nature,  and  least  febrile 
and  putrescent  in  its  tendency,  and  of  these  animals  none  but  the  per- 
fectly healthy  and  those  that  were  properly  killed*  were  allowed  to  be 
eaten.    It  is  also  an  exceedingly  important  and  interesting  fact  to  flesh- 
eaters,  that  in  those  days  when  tillage  was  less  artificiaU  and  when 
flocks  and  herds  grazed  more  at  large,  and  subsisted  more  upon  the 
spontaneous  produce  of  the  uncultivated  soil,  than  in  modern  times,  the 
flesh  of  the  ox  and  sheep  and  other  domesticated  animals  was  far  Icks 
unwholesome  than  the  flesh  of  the  same  species  of  animals  fed  and  fat- 
tened on  the  produce  of  an  exceedingly  depraved,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
morbidly  excited  soil,  which  has  long  been  subject  to  the  forcing  and 
depraving  processes  of  modern  agriculture.    Moreover,  the  confinement 
and  stall-feeding,  and  all  the  other  artiflcial  circumstances  and  edu- 
cated habits  of  domesticated  animals,  render  their  flesh  less  wholesome 
for  human  aliment.    Indeed,  as  I  have  already  remarked  (501),  most  of 
the  animals  which  in  modern  times  are  fitted  for  the  slaughter-house 
and  for  interment  in  living  sepulchres,  are  actually  in  a  state  of  disease 
when  they  are  killed  ;  and  therefore,  shocking  as  the  thought  may  be, 
the  human  stomach  in  these  days  of  elegant  refinement  and  of  science 
and  religion,  is  actually  made  a  kind  of  *  potter's  field  '  to  receive  the 
unknown  dead  of  every  disease !     Why  should  we  marvel,  then,  that 
putrid  and  malignant  and  violent  disease,  as  well  as  those  of  a  more 
chronic  character  and  less  alarming  symptoms,  but  more  general  pre- 
valence, should  so  severely  scourge  the  human  family,  and  especially 
in  civic  life? 

1261.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  the  flesh  of  wild  animals  regarded 
as  clean  by  the  Mosaic  regalations,  and  of  the  ox  and  sheep  and  other 
domesticated  animals,  when  suffered  to  roam  at  large  in  the  pure  air  of 
the  field,  and  to  select  their  food  from  the  produce  of  the  natural  or 
virgin  soil,  according  to  the  undepraved  instincts  of  their  nature,  is  far 
less  unwholesome  than  the  flesh  of  those  animals  which  are  reared  and 
fattened  on  the  produceof  a  cultivated  soil,  and  in  the  customary  manner 
of  ibodern  times.  The  very  process  of  fatting,  I  have  said  (601),  and  I 
repeat  it  solemnly, — the  very  process  of  fatting,  and  most  especially  in 
the  artificial  mode  of  stall-feeding,  is  a  decreasing  process,  and  the  large 

*  The  animal  is  not  stunned  vrith  blows,  produdng  stagnation  and  congestion  of 
the  Wood;   the  throat  Is  cut  witYv  a  tetftat^XiVvj  ^Xvwr?  kxvvfe,  and  all  tlie  veins  and 
arteries  are  emptied ;  theluftga  arewsarOcvei^vjV0cv^\x«i\v«.\AvM\jtv%\V;^^  ^xx^V^eato the       ' 
ribs,  or  there  are  impurities,  m«\toTm«Avoxv,  ox  wv^'  «9i^w«ox.  jNafcviasK\\.\^  wcAkcss^sjs^ 
and  the  leaden  seals  are  not  attached  t»  tVie  m^»x.    \x\a  \}w»  \jw»x  \Xv,i  ^\ivsc»,sv«. 
>f  ancient  lar^^thTs  ancient  people  ^Vve^tJ^^^^^ 
Useased  aniiDala.-N.  Y.  Eyb.  SiAa^l^oNwutowc  ^^^«   ^  ^* ^^^^ 
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accnmnlation  of  adipose  or  fatty  matter  in  the  body  18  always  in  some 
measure  a  morbid  result  of  the  unbalanced  functions  of  the  system. 

1262.  The  Mosaic  regulations  most  strictly  prohibited  the  use  of  blood 
as  human  aliment.  This  prohibition  is  founded  on  important  moral 
as  well  as  physiological  principles.  The  sacredness  of  life  in  all  cases, 
except  when  its  destruction  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  man  or  other 
animals,  was  more  highly  appreciated  by  the  wise  moralists  and  law- 
givers of  antiquity  than  by  the  Christian  philosophers  of  modern  times. 
The  Mosaic  prohibition  lecognizes  the  great  moral  truth,  that  the 
wanton  destruction  of  life  in  the  lower  animals  not  only  deadens  the 
moral  sensibilities  and  sympathies  of  man,  but  greatly  diminishes  in  bis 
estimation  the  sacredness  of  human  life.  Nothing  is  more  true  than 
that  familiarity  with  blood  always  hardens  man,  and  makes  him  more 
wantonly  cruel.  And  when  man  not  only  sheds,  but  also  devours  blood, 
he  is  both  morally  and  physiologically  a£fected  by  it ;  his  moral  sensi- 
bilities and  sympathies  are  deadened,  and  his  selfish  and  destructive 
propensities  are  increased  and  rendered  more  vehement  and  ferocious 
(1212).  Blood  is  oppressive  to  the  human  stomach,  and  digested  by  il 
with  difSculty,  and  always  produces  a  general  increased  excitement  in 
the  system,  and  tends  to  febrile  and  putrid  diseases.  It  putrifies  much 
sooner  than  the  animal  solids ;  and  when  animals  are  strangled  or  put 
to  death  in  any  manner  by  which  the  blood  is  retained  in  their  bodiesi, 
it  causes  an  earlier  and  more  rapid  change  and  putrid  decomposition  in 
the  solids,  rendering  them  far  less  wholesome  for  human  nonrishment. 
It  is  also  an  important  fact,  that  when  animals  have  eaten  or  inhaled 
any  poisonous  substance,  and  it  has  been  taken  up  by  the  absorbents 
(448),  the  state  of  the  blood  is  more  immediately  and  extensively  affected 
by  it  than  that  of  the  solids  *,  and  when  by  any  means  the  animal  be- 
comes either  locally  or  generally  diseased,  the  blood  and  other  fluids 
of  the  system  are  much  sooner  brought  into  that  morbid  state  which 
will  produce  disease  in  the  consumer  than  the  solids.  Hence  thousands 
of  cattle  are  slaughtered  in  a  state  of  disease,  and  their  flesh  is  eaten 
without  producing  any  immediate  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  con- 
sumers ;  but  if  those  same  cattle  were  strangled,  and  their  flesh  eaten 
with  the  blood  in  it,  or  the  blood  eaten  alone,  it  would  almost  inevitably 
produce  immediate  disease  in  the  consumers. 

1263.  Another  exceedingly  important  dietetic  regulation  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  Moses,  was  the  prohibition  of  fat.  He  proclaimed  it  as  ^  a 
perpetual  statute  for  their  generations,  throughout  all  their  dwellings, 
that  they  should  eat  no  manner  of  fat,  of  ox  nor  of  sheep  nor  of  goat  nor 
of  any  other  beast.'  And  this  is  not  merely  a  special  statute  adapted 
to  particular  situations  and  circumstances,  but  it  is  a  regulation  found- 
ed on  the  permanent  physiological  laws  established  in  the  human  con- 
stitution. 

1264.  The  adipose  or  fatty  matter  of  animal  bodies,  we  have  seen 
(498, 501),  is  a  crude  oily  substance,  resulting,  when  exceeding  a  small 
quantity  in  particular  parts  (498),  from  excessive  alimentation,  or  un- 
balanced action  between  the  organs  of  composition  and  decomi^Q&vtv^CL 
(499)  ;  and  is  deposited  in  small  sacs  in  t\ie  cq\\\][V»x  Xhaa^jj^^Ni^N^*  ^"as^. 

be  removed  by  the  absorbents  and  eliminated  ^lom  \.\\ft  ^^^t^-va.    'V^^Oqa 

ceJJs  of  this  same  tissue,  also,  and  closely  aswcvaX^d  n^WXi  >i^^  ^^V*^ 

matier,  other  capillary  exudations  are  of  tea  depos^W.^,^^*^  ^wi\i%'<5os* 
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are  some  of  a  very  morbid  and  even  of  a  very  deleterioas  character. 
Thus,  when  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  other  poisons  are  taken  into  the  system, 
there  is,  as  we  have  seen  (950),  at  first  a  general  rallying  of  the  vital 
forces,  and  energetic  reaction  till  they  are  wholly  expelled  from  the  vital 
domain ;  bat  when  these  substances  are  habitually  nsed  till  the  organic 
sensibilities  are  depraved  (728)  and  the  integrity  of  the  vital  functions 
greatly  impaired,  the  vital  reaction  is  less  energetic,  and  instead  of  aa 
entire  expulsion  of  the  deleterioas  substances  of  the  body,  a  portion  of 
them  is  deposited  in  the  cellular  tissue  with  the  adipose  matter,  when 
it  often  remains  for  months,  and  sometimes  causes  extensive  bloating 
and  even  general  dropsy.  I  have  known  persons  who  have  been  greatly 
addicted  to  chewing,  smoking,  or  snuffing  tobacoo,  and  who,  after  ai 
entire  abstinence  from  it  in  every  form  for  several  months,  on  coming 
from  a  vapor  bath  which  had  caused  profuse  perspiration,  emit  a 
powerful  tobacco  odor  from  their  whole  surface.  Indeed  I  once  saw 
a  young  person  made  sick  at  the  stomach  by  rubbing  the  body  of  such 
an  individual  when  he  came  from  the  bath.  The  individual  was  a  friend 
of  mine  whom  I  had  taken  to  the  bath  on  purpose  to  try  the  experiment, 
and  he  assured  me  that  he  had  not  used  a  particle  of  tobacoo  in  anj 
manner  for  four  months.  The  ke^er  of  the  bath  informed  me  that  he 
had  observed  the  same  fact  in  many  instances;  and  that  some  invalid 
who  had  boarded  with  him  and  been  under  his  care,  taking  the  bath 
three  times  a  week,  had  continued  to  emit  the  tobacco  odor  on  coming 
from  the  bath,  for  several  weeks  in  succession,  when  not  a  particle  w 
tobacco  had  been  used  by  the  individuals  for  months.  The  same  thing 
he  had  also  observed  in  persons  who  had  previously  been  much  addicted 
to  drinking  alcoholic  liquor,  and  others  who  had  taken  much  medicine 
of  certain  kinds. 

1265.  These  facts,  which  may  be  relied  on  with  entire  confidence, 
clearly  prove  that  the  vital  economy  has  some  depository  out  of  the 
general  circulation,  and  at  the  greatest  remove  from  the  most  important 
vital  properties  and  functions  of  the  system,  where  it  disposes  of  thoee 
deleterious  and  other  offensive  and  superabundant  substances  which, 
from  any  cause,  it  is  unable  wholly  to  eliminate  from  the  vital  domain; 
and  this,  we  have  seen  (499),  is  none  other  than  the  adipose  tissae. 
And  hence  it  is  evident  that  when,  from  poisonous  or  unwholesome 
food,  or  from  any  other  cause,  morbid  and  deleterious  deposits  take 
place  in  the  animal  system,  the  general  receptable  is  that  portion  o( 
the  cellular  tissue  which  contains  the  adipose  matter ;  and  there  is  the 
strongest  reason  to  believe  that  those  substances  become  closely  aaso- 
oiated  with  the  fat. 

1266.  Bat  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  objection  to  animal  fat 

as  a  portion  of  human  aliment,  there  are  other  physiological  reasons 

which  show  most  determinately  and  conclusively  that  it  is  not  proper 

for  the  food  of  man.    We  have  seen  (452)  that  the  assimilating  organs 

of  man  digest  this  substance  with  great  difficulty,  «nd  that  they  cannot 

digest  it  at  all  except  in  very  small  quantities,  without  ft  departure 

from  the  perfectly  regular  and  normal  order  of  their  functions ;  and 

even  by  these  means  they  ate  nevet  «\i\^  \.^^sssv\sc\"!v.\&\\»%q  ^rfectly 

bat  that  its  crudeneaa  is  a\way%  mwi\^^«X^5^  \w  \Xi^  OQ.i\aa^  ^-^V.^  ^^i^ 

blood    whpnitia   freelv   ealeti*    T)t, '&^^v«si^^V.,/i\  ^^^-^  \\v\ffit'^a^ 
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of  Digestion'  I  have  already  spoEen  (421,  Note),  has  folly  settled  this 
question. 

1267.  Bile,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  secreted  by  the  liver  (451), 
and  emptied  into  the  duodenum  (338)  or  small  intestine,  about  four 
inches  below  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach  (341),  and  naturally 
ought  to  descend  along  the  intestinal  tube  (451)  with  other  excre- 
mentitious  substances ;  but  it  may,  by  a  reverted  action  of  the  parts, 
be  carried  up  and  emptied  into  the  stomach,  and  discharged  by  vomiting, 
as  when  emetics  are  taken,  in  paroxysms  of  sick-headache,  etc.  As  a 
general  fact,  whatever  produces  irritation  in  the  stomach  has  a  tendency 
to  cause  the  bile  to  be  brought  into  the  gastric  cavity.  *  Bile,*  says  Dr. 
Beaumont,  *  is  seldom  found  in  the  stomach  except  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. Irritation  of  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach,  and 
external  agitation  by  kneading  with  the  hand  on  the  right  side  over  the 
region  of  the  liver  and  pylorus,  and  also  violent  fits  of  anger,  occasion 
the  flow  of  bile  into  the  gastric  cavity ;  and  I  have  observed  that  when 
the  use  of  fat  or  oily  food  has  been  persevered  in  for  some  time,  there  is 
generally  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  gastric  fluids.  Hagendie  expresses 
the  belief  that '  in  certain  morbid  conditions  the  bile  is  not  introduced 
into  the  stomach ;  implying  that  in  a  healthy  state  it  is  always  to  be 
found  there.  But  there  can  hardly  be  a  greater  mistake.  With  the 
exceptions  that  I  have  mentioned,  it  is  never  found  in  the  gastric  cavitg 
in  a  state  of  healthy  and  it  is  only  in  certain  morbid  conditions  that  it  is 
found  there.  Where  much  fat  meat  or  oily  food  has  been  used,  the  oil 
always  maintains  an  ascendency  in  the  gastric  cavity.  Bile  is  required 
and  necessarily  called  into  the  stomach  only  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  cbymification  of  all  fatty  and  oily  aliments  (452),  and  its  admixture 
with  the  gastric  juice  seems  to  retard  the  digestion  of  ail  other  than  oily 
food^ 

1268.  It'  is,  therefore,  fully  ascertained  by  the  experiments  and 
observations  of  Dr.  Beaumont,  that  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state  of  the 
stomach  and  equable  frame  of  mind,  bile  is  never  introduced  into  the  gastrio 
cavity  by  the  action  of  the  parts  ;  and  its  presence  in  the  stomach  may  bQ 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  morbid  gastric  irritation  from  mental  and 
physical  causes;  and  it  may  be  considered  a  foreign  and  ofi'ending 
substance  in  that  organ,  retarding  or  otherwise  disturbing  the  function 
of  digestion  in  all  cases  except  when  oily  substances  are  eaten,  and 
then  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  convert  the  oil  into  a  kind  of  sapo- 
naceous substance,  and  thus  prepare  it  for  the  action  of  the  gastrio 
fluid  (462). 

1269.  By  whatever  means  introduced,  then,  bile  is  always  a  cause  of 
more  or  less  irritation  to  the  stomach,  and  through  it  to  the  whole  do-> 
main  of  organic  life,  and  frequently  to  the  whole  animal  system,  and 
particularly  the  brain ;  hence  it  is  fully  evident  that  as  procuring  causes 
of  gastric  irritation  and  aberration  of  function,  fat  meats  and  animal 
oils  of  every  kind  tend  to  debilitate  the  digestive  organs,  and  to  induce 
in  them  a  chronic  morbid  irritability,  and  especially  in  civilized  life, 
where  numerous  other  causes  co-operate  to  produce  the  same  result* 
Moreover,  the  great  diflQculty  with  which  lYiey  ot^  ^\^'es^ft.^^  ^^  ^^ 
imperfectness  with  which  they  are  assimWale^  Vdl  «X\  NX3kfeV>^»"«^  ^^^"V 

cesses  (452),  render   them  still  further   t\ie  cavji^e^  ^t  \x\\\sv.nKss^  -^J^ 
disease  to  the  sjetem.     The  particular  cYiaiacX.ttt  ol  VV^  eCY^^-asfc^^^^ 
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they  cause,  vanes  according  to  the  peculiar  predispositioa  and  g^eral 
circumstances  and  habits  of  individuals.  In  some,  it  will  taketiie 
form  of  dyspepsy ;  in  others,  of  liver  complaint ;  in  others,  of  chrooio  | 
diarrhcea ;  in  others,  of  pulmonary  consumption ;  in  others,  of  dck- 
headache'^ ;  m  others,  of  eruptions  of  the  skin,  salt-rheum,  St.  Anthoi^s 
fire,  erysipelas,  etc. ;  in  others  leprosy,  etc.  In  very  hot  climates  tie 
injurious  effects  of  oil^  food  are  much  sooner  and  more  powerfully  felt 
than  in  very  cold  climates;  and  hence,  though  it  may  be  tolerated 
wifh  apparent  safety  in  the  latter,  it  must  be  avoided  in  the  former. 
Nevertheless  it  is  decidedly  objectionable  in  all  climates,  situationsi 
and  circumstances. 

1270.  After  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  dietetic  regal atioiB 
of  Moses  (1258),  and  the  u?<e  of  animal  fat  as  human  aliment  (1263), 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  from  every  consideration,  pors, 
or  the  flCvsh  of  swine,  is  wholly  unfit  for  the  food  of  man,  and  will  never 
be  eaten  by  those  who  know  and  regard  the  physiological  laws  which 
a  wise  and  benevolent  Creator  has  established  in  their  constitution. 

1271.  The  muscular  fibre,  or  lean  meat  of  clean  healthy  aniraalfl^ 
which  are  allowed  to  run  at  large  and  feed  according  to  their  unde- 
praved  instincts  on  the  pure  produce  of  the  natural  soil,  is  therefore 
the  most  wholesome  kind  of  flesh-meat,  or  the  least  unwholesome  kind 
that  can  be  employed  for  human  nourishment. 

1272.  What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  the  flesh  of  four  footed-animals, 
is  also  true  of  the  feathered  tribes.  Birds  that  subsist  on  flesh  and  fish 
should  never  be  eaten  by  man ;  those  which  live  on  fruits  and  seeds  and 
grass  are  less  objectionable.  The  wild  are,  generally  speaking,  lees 
unwholesome  than  the  domesticated  or  tame.  Of  the  latter,  the  com- 
mon farm-^yard*  fowl  and  turkey,  when  kept  on  proper'  food,  and  not 
diseased  in  fatting,  are  decidedly  less  objectionable  than,  geese  and 
ducks.  The  flesh  of  these  last  is  too  oily  and  too  compact  and  hard  to 
be  digested  without  much  difficulty,  and  therefore  requires  a  vigor  ol 
the  digestive  organs  rarely  possessed  in  civilized  life  except  by  roboat 
active  laboring  men. 

1273.  Concerning  fish,  the  Mosaic  regulations  are  strictly  correct* 
Fresh  scale  fish  recently  taken  from  the  ocean  or  rivers  of  pure  water,  or 
from  clear  running  streams,  or  from  lakes  which  are  continually  fed 
by  living  fountains,  and  have  outlets  by  which  they  send  forth  their 
waters  incessantly,  are  the  only  kinds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep 
which  men  who  use  animal  food  should  ever  taste  of,  unless  it  be  to 
prevent  starvation,  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 

1274.  The  fiesh  of  such  fish  is  less  exciting  and  also  less  nourishing 
than  the  flesh  of  the  ox  and  sheep  and  other  quadrupeds.  Those  por- 
tions of  the  human  family  who  subsist  from  generation  to  generation 
principally  or  almost  entirely  on  fish,  are,  on  an  average,  under  the 
middle  size,  and  often  even  dwarfish  in  stature,  and  generally,  if  not 
invariably,  destitute  of  bodily  symmetry.  But  where  a  little  dried  or 
boiled  fish  is  occasionally  eaten  as  a  condiment,  with  bread  or  other 

kindB  of  vegetable  food,  its  ftffe(i\.ft\i^ii.\\ift\iwm^w%Y«^teincan  scarcely 
be  appreciated,  audit  is  petYiatp*  no  ^^^W^t  Q^i^^i^^:\^\v«ic\^^^Xl'?ia.Vk'%.\ 

Kves  a  ffeueral  principie  *m  T«\aX\ovv  \.ci  VXi^^x^^^  o\  ^xivai'aN.'y^^^^s^ 
to  sp^  a  stepping  o,e.^Vv^^\^^-^^^^^^^^ 
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1275.  In  regard  to  shell-fish,  Dotwithstanding  clams,  oysters,  and 
lobsters  are  such  favorite  articles  of  food  with  multitudes  in  civic  life, 
and  aofcwithstanding  oysters  have  been  so  extensively  recommended  by 
physicians  to  invalids  and  convalescent  patients,  it  is  nevertheless 
certain  that  the  Mosaic  prohibition  of  them  is  well  founded^  and  that 
they  never  should  be  eaten  by  mankind  except  in  extreme  emergencies, 
when  nothing  less  objectionable  can  be  procured  for  food ;  and  most 
especially  should  they  be  avoided  in  civic  life,  where  so  many  other 
causes  are  continually  operating  to  impair  the  health  and  destroy  the 
life  of  man.  I  am  aware  of  all  that  has  been  said  in  praise  of  their 
effects  on  invalids ;  but  these  effects  are  generally,  if  not  invariably, 
specious  and  delusive,  and  do  not  deserve  the  credit  which  they  have 
received.  When  an  individual  of  considerable  constitutional  power 
experiences  an  attack  of  acute  disease,  and  is  suddenly  reduced  by 
remedial  means,  and  kept  for  several  days  under  the  effect  of  medicine, 
with  very  little  or  no  food  till  the  disease  is  subdued  and  healthy 
action  restored,  the  demand  of  the  vital  economy  for  alimentation  is 
eo  great  that  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  general  rallying  and  concentration 
of  the  vital  forces  in  the  digestive  organs,  giving  them  a  functional 
power  far  in  advance  of  the  general  ability  of  the  system,  and  enabling 
them  to  perform  their  assimilating  function  with  uncommon  energy 
and  rapidity,  and  in  many  ins^tances  to  digest  food  with  apparent  ease 
which  would  occasion  a  fit  of  dyspepsy  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
stomach  in  civic  life.  This  important  fact,  not  being  understood,  has 
led  to  unbounded  delusion  in  regard  to  the  dietetic  regimen  of  con- 
valescent patients,  and  caused  relapses  and  death  in  thousands  of 
instances. 

PREPABATION  OF  ANIMAL  FOOD. 

1276.  Revolting  as  it  may  sound  to  ears  refined,  and  shocking  as  the 
idea  may  be  to  civilized  human  beings,  still  the  stern  truth  of  physiology 
compels  me  to  declare,  that  flesh  recently  killed  and  eaten  entirety  raw 
is  least  injurious  to  any  animal  that  subsists  upon  it.  It  is  less  rapid 
in  its  progress  through  the  stomach  (735),  less  exhausting  and  debili- 
tating to  the  digestive  organs,  less  exciting  to  the  system  generally,  and 
is  morepermanently  sustaining  to  the  physiological  powers  of  the  body, 
than  when  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  changes  of  culinary  preparations. 

1277.  I  know  that  for  a  single  meal  or  for  a  short  time,  a  stomach 
unaccustomed  to  raw  flesh  would  not  so  comfortably  dispose  of  it  as  it 
would  of  that  which  had  been  previously  prepared  in  a  customary 
manner.    Nevertheless,  as  a  general  fact,  extending  from  generation 
to  generation,  it  is  strictly  and  incontrovertibly  true,  that  if  mankind 
eat  flesh  at  all,  they  will  better  serve  the  physiological  interests  of 
their  bodies  in  every  respect,  maintain  more  vigor  of  the  organ^-v^iJre"  ' 
integrity  of  their  functions,  secure  more  uniform  and  sou^ter  health 
and  longer  life,  and  a  clearer,  more  active  and  powerful  nntellect,  by 
eating  it  entirely  raw,  than  by  eating  it  after  it  has  been  prepared  by 
cooking  in  any  manner  whatever. 

1278.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  eM  that  the  S5C^«i  \»^,\a^>J3|^^»^^pV!t 
declares  that  'neither  the  jaws  nor  the  teet\i  ot  tqkcl^w^  ^J^ft^\iv«v\Rfc 

devour  Uesh  unless  it  is  previously  prepared  b^  coo\L\xvi  \5>V^.'vV^«S^^ 
titai  Cuvler  was  jDcomparably  better  acqualaled^^XiCi^m^^^W'^^^l^ 
oajrand  the  Dataral  history  of  ammala  lYiwi  m\u\i  ^^il^^^'^^^^  ^    ^ 
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was  entirely  correct  when  he  said,  that '  jadging  from  his  simetnze,  llie 
natural  food  of  man  appears  to  consist  of  fruits,  roots,  and  other  eacoleiit 
parts  of  vegetables ;'  but  when  he  said  that  *  once  possessed  wiUi  fin, 
and  those  arts  by  which  he  is  aided  in  seizing  animiUs  or  kUling  them 
at  a  distance,-  every  living  being  was  rendered  sabservient  to  hl8iiio<i> 
rishment,  thereby  giving  him  the  means  of  an  infinite  multiplication  of 
his  species,'  he  only  offered  a  fanciful  apology  for  the  camiyorous  halilt 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  human  family.  But  the  truth  is,  tint 
if  man  chooses  to  eat  flesh,  his  jaws  and  teeth  will  not  only  allow  hia 
to  eat  it  raw,  but  they  and  all  his  other  alimentary  organs  and  all  the 
physiological  interests  of  his  body  will  suffer  less  injury  from  eatingit 
hi  that  state  than  from  eating  it  after  it  has  been  cook^  by  fire. 

1279.  If,  however,  the  civilized  portion  of  the  human  race  will  not 
consent  to  eat  their  flesh-meat  entirely  raw,  the  best  mode  of  cooking 
it  is  to  roast,  or  broil,  or  boil  it.  The  old-fashioned  way  of  roasting 
flesh  suspended  by  a  string  before  a  large  fire,  and  constantly  turned 
round  till  it  is  moderately  done  through,  is  perhaps  the  very  best 
manner  of  cooking  it.  Boiling  renders  it  less  stimulating  and  also  less 
nourishing.  Stewing  flesh  is  a  more  objectionable  mode  of  preparing 
it ;  and  frying  it  in  fat  or  grease  of  any  kind  is  decidedly  the  mo6t 
pernicious  manner  in  which  it  can  be  prepared  by  culinary  art.  It  'a 
enough  to  break  down  the  digestive  powers  of  any  stomach.  The 
muscular  fibre  and  other  parts  become  thoroughly  permeated  and  satn^ 
rated  with  the  hot  fat,  Jso  that  if  the  flesh  thus  cooked  is  ever  so  much 
masticated  or  retained  ever  so  long  in  the  mouth,  the  particles  cannot 
imbibe  the  saliva  (426),  and  they  descend  into  the  stomach  prepared  to 
resist  the  action  or  the  gastric  fluid  and  all  the  physiological  powers  of 
that  organ,  and  thus  to  retard  digestion,  and  cause  irritation  and 
derangement  of  function,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  terrible  train  of  evils. 

1280.  Flesh  soups  and  broths  are  also  very  objectionable  forms  of 
animal  food.  Soups  are  altogether  too  complicated  to  be  healthy^ 
Besides,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  and  very  important  rulOi 
founded  on  the  anatomical  and  physiological  laws  of  the  human  system, 
that  in  proportion  as  artificial  preparations  of  food  render  the  function 
of  mastication  unnecessary,  they  are  injurious  to  the  teeth  (709),  and 
detrimental  to  all  the  alimentary  organs,  and  to  the  physiological  in« 
tcorests  of  the  whole  system.  I  am  aware  that  flesh  broths,  chicken 
broth,  etc.,  have  formerly  been  very  commonly  ordered  by  physicians 
for  theur  convalescent  patients ;  but  practising  physicians  have  not  all 
hesD,  very  carefiil  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  those 
physiological  laws  which  should  govern  them  in  prescribing  the  diet  of 
the  sick,  and  this  is  probably  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  they  have 

^«^[||||fy[|een  more  successful  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

l28irWe  have  seen  (738--745),  that  every  kind  of  concentrated 
ailment  is ^V^i^o  or  less  injurious  to  the  stomach,  and  through  it  to  the 
whole  Bystfi|[n.  Flesh  broths  consist  of  a  quantity  of  water  holding  in 
solution  osrin  a  fluid  state  some  of  the  nutrient  principles  of  the  flesh  in 
8  very  OCfncentrated  form.^  When  this  kiud  of  food  is  swallowed  into 
the  stomfich,  the  very  first  Aut^  'w\i\(iAi  \XiaX.ox^\i.^^\\«3t\a&\^"vft\sS!*ak 
OP  f44W?with  its  absorbents  (44"2.V^^^^^^  ^^'^^v^^v'^  ^^^xw"^ 
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is  retained  in  the  stomach,  like  a  kind  of  sediment,  to  be  digested  into 
chyme,  aud  pass  into  the  intestinal  tube  like  other  food ;  and  as  there  is 
DO  mastication  of  this  food,  and  consequentlj  no  mixture  of  salivA  with 
it  in  the  mouth,  when  the  water  of  the  broth  is  ail  abBorbed,  the  re- 
maining concentrated  animal  matter  is  left  even  more  dry  than  is  the 
ingested  food  which  was  received  into  the  mouth  in  a  solid  form  and 
freely  masticated  and  mixed  with  the  salivary  j9uid.  Moreover,  solid 
aliment,  when  properly  masticated  and  slowly  swallowed  into  the 
stomach,  always  excites  a  more  ready  and  more  copious  secretion  of  the 
gastric  juice,  and  a  more  free  and  vigorous  action  of  the  muscular  tissue 
of  the  stomach.  Flesh  broths,  therefore,  always  serve  to  vex  and  irri- 
tate and  to  debilitate  the  digestive  organs,  and  should  be  particularly 
avoided  by  those  whose  digestive  powers  are  feeble. 

1282.  Baited  flesh  and  fish  of  every  kind  are  less  easily  digested  and 
less  nourishing  than  fresh ;  yet  they  will  sustain  a  laboring  man  longer, 
because  they  pass  less  rapidly  through  the  stomach  (1015),  and  for  this 
reason  salted  pork  is  commonly  considered  the  best  food  for  hard  la- 
boring men,  as,  to  use  their  own  language,  it  will  stick  by  them  longer 
than  any  other  food.  Salt  is  itself  an  indigestible  substance,  and  when 
it  has  penetrated  animal  substances  so  as  to  preserve  them  from  the 
process  of  putrefaction,  it  renders  them  much  more  difficult  of  digestion, 
and  consequently  in  some  degree  causes  irritation  to  the  digestive  organs. 
Fat  pork  thus  preserved,  being  an  oily  substance,  as  well  as  containing 
Bait,  is  still  longer  in  passing  through  the  stomach  than  other  kinds  of 
salted  animal  food ;  and  when  the  digestive  organs  have  sufficient  vigor 
to  perform  their  functions  iu  spite  of  its  disturbing  qualities,  the  indi- 
vidual feels  himself  remarkably  well  sustained  in  the  gastric  region  by 
such  aliment ;  yet  if  he  is  an  accurate  observer  of  his  own  experience,  he 
will  soon  learn  that  though  his  stomach  is  longer  kept  employed  by 
fialted  pork,  his  body  is  not  saved  by  it  from  great  weariness  at  the 
close  of  his  day's  labor.  This  weariness,  which  is  scarcely  felt  at  all 
by  the  laborer  who  subsists  on  a  pure  vegetable  diet,  is  much  increased 
by  the  protracted  employment  of  the  stomach  in  disposing  of  the  salted 
pork  (1266—1270). 

1283.  Flesh  and  fish  that  are  both  salted  and  smoked  are  yet  more 
difficult  of  digestion,'  and  more  oppressive  and  irritating  to  the  assimi- 
lating organs.  Yet  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  upon  the  breakfast  table 
of  feeble  invalids,  a  dish  of  salted  or  smoked  fish,  broiled  and  perfectly 
saturated  with  butter,  and  perhaps  also  dressed  with  mustard  a;i4 
pepper.    Such  a  dish  is  enough  to  give  a  hyena  a  fit  of  dyspepsy. 

1284.  From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  dietetic  use  of  a^knal 
fat  (1261),  it  must  be  very  obvious  that  gravies  of  every  kind  containing 
oily  matter,  whether  the  drippings  of  the  fiesh  or  melted  butter,  are 
exceedingly  objectionable  and  mischievousi.    Indeed,  most  of  the  made 
gravies  on  our  public  and  fashionable  tables,  and  all  too  common  every- 
where in  civic  life,  are  execrable  compouAds,  which  are  infinitely  more    ; 
£t  for  the  soap-boiler's  vat  than  for  the  human  stomach !    Jt  is  not  easy 
to  use  language  too  strong  in  reprehension  of  t^iesA  vlU  d2^V<^^  ^<cs^  '-^ 
would  not  be  easy  to  measure  the  «tt«iit  a!  tYie  «!?\V  "wYj^Odl  ^Jd^i  <»»sfc» 
TJiej  are  truly  abominable  preparationB,  and  Q\x^\i\i  Vj\jfe  \^<^^^'5^"«>^ 

deep  and  perinanent  abhorrence. 
J286.  ConcerniDg  the  use  of  bvttsb,  as  aa  aT^Vi\a  ^*^  ^^V^'^  ^'^'^^ 
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what  remarkable  that  with  all  the  diversity  of  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
.  food  of  man,  nearly  all  who  have  written  or  spoken  on  the  sabject  of 
human  aliment  with  reference  to  health,  have  been  entirely  agr^  in 
oonsidering  this  favorite  article  as  decidedly  objectionable,  and  some 
have  spoken  of  it  in  the  severest  terms  of  condemnation.  Dr.  B«uit 
mont's  ex|>eriment8  and  observations  (431)  fully  prov^e  that  when  butter 
is  taken  into  the  stomach  with  other  substances  '  it  becomes  a  fluid  oil, 
and  floats  upon  the  top  of  the  chymous  mass,  retaining  its  oily  cha- 
racter and  appearance,  till  all  the  other  contents  of  the  gastric  caTity 
are  nearly  or  entirely  chymified  and  emptied  into  the  duodenum'  (338), 
and  it,  like  all  other  animal  fat  (1267),  is  digested  only  by  being  first 
acted  on  by  a  portion  of  bile  and  converted  into  a  kind  of  sapouaoeoos 
substance,  and  then  it  receives  the  action  of  the  proper  solvent  fluid  of  | 
the  stomach.  The  point  is,  therefore,  for  ever  established  beyond  all 
controversy,  that  bntter  is  better  avoided  than  eaten  by  mankind. 

1286.  But  if  civilized  human  beings  are  determined  to  continue  tlie 
Tise  of  butter,  in  spite  of  every  physiological  demonstration,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  consequences,  then  certain  regulations  in  regard  to  it  at  least 
should  be  observed.  In  the  first  place,  none  but  the  healthy  and  vigor-  I 
ons  and  active  and  full-grown  should  ever  presume  to  use  it.  Diseases 
of  every  kind,  both  acute  and  chronic,  are  aggravated  by  it,  thoQi^  it 
may  produce  no  distress  nor  sensible  disturbance  in  the  stomach.  The 
delicate  and  feeble  and  inactive  suffer  more  from  it  than  the  robust 
And  children  and  youth  are  always  more  injured  by  it  than  healthy 
adults ;  and  this  is  none  the  less  true  and  important,  because  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  energy  and  elasticy  of  the  youthful  constitution,  the  inju- 
rious effects  do  not  immediately  manifest  themselves  by  powerful  and 
indubitable  symptoms.  In  the  second  place,  none  should  be  used  bat 
.that  which  is  perfectly  sweet,  and  recently  made  from  the  milk  of  healthy 
cows  which  are  permitted  to  run  at  large  in  the  open  air,  or  if  housed 
at  all,  kept  in  clean  and  well-ventilated  stables,  and  fed  on  good  cleaa 
grass  or  hay  of  the  best  kind,  free  from  weeds  and  every  poisonous  herb; 
for  every  impurity  and  pernicious  substance  that  finds  its  way  into  the 
bodies  of  the  cows  by  absorption,  will  inevitably  affect  the  quality  of 
the  butter  (1294).  When  butter  becomes  old  and  strong  or  rancid,  it 
is  still  more  offensive  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  more  unfriendly  to 
health.  In  the  third  place,  those  who  use  butter  at  all,  should  use  it 
very  sparingly,  and  never  in  the  melted  form. 

1287.  If  a  small  quantity  of  butter  is  spread  upon  cold  bread  or  other 
kinds  of  food,  the  article  upon  which  it  is  spread  may  be  masticated  and 
freely  mixed  with  the  salivary  fluid  in  the  mouth,  and  thus  its  parti^ea 
will  be  prepared  to  resist  the  penetrating  quality  of  the  butter  when 
converted  into  oil  in  the  stomach,  and  prepared  also  for  the  action  of  the 
gastric  fluid.  But  if  the  butter  is  spread  upon  hot  bread  or  other  kinds 
of  food,  or  is  first  melted  and  turned  upon  the  food — unless  it  be  some 
impenetrable  substance — it  will  permeate  it  so  thoroughly,  that,  however 
finely  it  may  afterwards  be  masticated  or  ground  in  the  mouth,  the  par- 
nicies  being  saturated  wit\it\iei  o\V  v(Ul  wholly  resist  the  action  of  the 

saii vary  fluid,  and  descend.  \iv\,o  \.\i^  A\.vi\si^<^  ^i«^^\%^ \a  ^\.'^\s.^  Q\it  long 
^gfdaat  the  action  of  the  ga&UvQ  i^v^ft.   ToX^X^xX^^y^^^^^^Vi  ^i^^^  V 
■"^  »trv  in  which  butter  ot  Vatd  ot  soxii^  o\.\i^t  Vaxn^  ^1  ^^i  ^-^N^Ma^   ^ 
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presaive  and  embarrassing  to  the  debilitated  stomach,  and  always  so 
trying  and  injurious  even  to  the  most  vigorous  and  unimpaired  digestive 
organs. 

1288.  Bread  toasted  and  completely  saturated  with  butter  is  a  very 
common  dish  for  those  who  are  laboring  under  chronic  disease,  and  yet 
few  preparations  of  food  could  be  worse  for  them.  J  have  seen  indivi- 
duals in  the  last  stage  of  pulmonary  consumption  partaking. freely  of 
such  dish ;  and  when  I  have  remonstrated  with  them,  they  have  defended 
the  improper  indulgence  on  the  ground  that  it  agreed  perfectly  well 
with  their  stomachs.  Poor  souls !  they  knew  not  that  the  iniquities  of 
Ibeir  stomachs  were  visited  upon  their  suffering  lungs,  and  through  then^ 
on  the  whole  system  (1095) ;  and  that  to  this  fact  alone  their  stomachs 
owed  their  immunity  from  distress  whenever  they  partook  of  such  a  dish 
(511).  I  have  seen  others  laboring  under  painful  chronic  diseases  of 
many  years'  standing,  frequently  and  freely  partaking  of  hot  short 
cakes  swimming  in  melted  butter,  and  I  have  often  seen  them  very 
much  displeased  when  I  pointed  out  to  them  the  impropriety  of  their 
eating  such  food.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  invalids  never  recover 
health  while  they  continue  such  practices..  As  a  general  rule,  then, 
butter  should  never  be  used  in  a  melted  foru^  nor  upon  any  thing  hot 
enough  to  melt  it. 

1289.  Cheese,  in  the  stomachs  of  dyspeptics,  and  others  of  feeble 
digestive  powers,  is  always  a  difBcult  thing  to  manage ;  but  robust 
active  laboring  men,  of  general  simplicity  of  habits,  are  able  to  digest 
it  in  small  quantities,  without  experieoclng  any  immediate  sensible 
inconvenience,  when  it  is  pure  and  good,  and  used  as  a  condiment  with 
bread  and  other  kinds  of  farinaceous  food.  Rich  old  cheese,  which  is 
most  sought  after  by  epicures,  and  which  has  been  recommended  by 
some  as  a  good  promoter  of  digestiou,  is  always  digested  with  great 
difficulty,  and  causes  much  irritation  in  the  stomach,  and  not  unfrer 
quently  produces  extensive  eruptions  or  inflamed  pustules  or  blisters 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  mouth.  Cheese  not  more 
than  three  months  old,  made  of  milk  frou^  which  the  cream  or  oily 
matter  has  mostly  been  taken,  is  far  more  easily  digested,  and  is  in 
every  respect  less  unwholesome  and  less  objectionable  than  that  which 
is  ordinarily  considered  the  best.  But  in  making  this  as  well  as  other 
kinds  of  cheese  for  market,  it  is  quite  fashionable  for  the  manufacturer 
to  put  in  annatto  and  even  arsenic  and  other  poisonous  substances,  to 
give  it  a  rich  and  creamy  appearance  and  taste,  tt  is  so  uncommon 
thing  for  whol-e  families  to  be  made  seriously  sick  by  eating  cheese 
which  is  thus  adulterated.  The  curd  made  by  the  ancients,  and  in 
modern  times  by  the  Germans  and  others,  called  pot-cheese,  is  decidedly 
the  most  wholesome  cheese  that  is  used. 

1290.  Milk  has  beeu  praised  by  almost  every  writer  oq  huQian  diet, 
as  being  one  of  the  most  nourishing  and  wholesome  kinds  of  food  that 
man  can  eat.    Chemical  physiologists  have  told  us  that  it  is  the  only    f 
single  article  which  contains  within  itself  every  element  essential  to    ' 
human  nourishmeut.    Mr«  Kiley  informs  us  that  the  Arabs  of  the  desert 
live  two  or  three  hundred  years,  in  excellent  healtb.,  ^x<5.V\^"^^V^  ^s^ 
the  miJk  of  their  camels  [779).    Milk,  we  luio^w^  \^  >iXi<fe  \i^\}Kt^^vN» 

/i?r  cliUdren  and  the  youDg  of  all  mammUetowa  wivm»\a.    fewxA^'^ 
experience  of  the  bumaa  family  for  thousauda  ot-j^w^  >a»»  ^to.N'?^^^ 
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milk  is  a  very  nourishing  and  wholesome  and  invigorating  article  of 
food  for  man  in  almost  every  sitaation,  condition,  and  circumstance  in 
which  he  may  be  placed.  In  shorty  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  evidence 
in  favor  of  milk  as  an  important  article  in  the  diet  of  mankind.  And  it 
is  very  certain  that,,  not  only  for  those  who  are  laboring  under  disease 
of  any  kind,  and  for  the  delicate  and  feeble,  and  for  the  young  and  for 
the  sedentary,  but  also  for  those  whose  situations  and  duties  require  the 
greatest  bodily  strength  and  activity  and  ability  to  endure  protracted 
fatigue  and  privation  and  exposure,  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet  -is  far 
better  than  a  flesh  and  vegetable  diet.  Nevertheless,  eight  years  of  very 
extensive  experiment  and  careftil  observation  have  shaken  many  of  my 
preconceived  opinions  concerning  milk  as  an  article  of  human  food. 

1291.  The  testimony  of  hundreds  of  individuals  in  all  the  various 
situations  and  conditions  and  circumstances  of  civilized  life  is  entirely 
unanimous  on  this  subject.  All  explicitly  affirm  that  though  they  de 
better  on  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet  than  on  one  of  flesh  and  vegetables, 
yet  they  do  best  when  they  confine  themselves  to  a  diet  of  pure  vege- 
table food  and  pure  water.  I  have  found  that  dyspeptics  and  invalids 
of  every  description  do  better  when  they  abstain  fi-om  the  use  of  milk 
than  when  they  use  it,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  prohibit  milk.  Farmers,  mechanics,  and  others  whose  labors  are 
severe,  and  who  require  great  bodily  strength  and  ability  of  endurance^ 
all  declare  that  they  feel  more  vigorous  and  active,  and  labor  with 
greater  ease  and  elasticity,  and  experience  less  exhaustion  and  sense  of 
fatigue  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when  they  abstain  from  milk  anl 
subsist  exclusively  on  vegetable  food  and  water,  than,  when  they  use 
milk. 

1292.  And  this  general  testimony  from  experience  is  certainly  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  anatomical  and  physiological  evidence  of  the 
human  system  and  the  general  analogy  of  nature.  The  young  of  all 
mammiferous  animals,  including  those  of  the  human  species,  naturally 
subsist  for  a  certain  period  exclusively  on  milk.  Those  of  the  lower 
animals  in  a  state  of  nature,  in  proper  time  instinctively  begin  to 
accustom  themselves  to  other  kinds  of  food  adapted  to  their  systems, 
and  finally  abandon  their  milk  aliment  entirely,  and  the  fountains  from 
which  they  drew  it  wholly  dry  up.  The  alimentary  organs  of  children 
are  in  a  condition  requiring  liquid  food,  and  milk  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  their  physiological  wants  and  powers.  As  they  grew  older,  however, 
new  organs  are  developed  (824),  adapted  to  new  functions,  and  adapting 
the  system  to  new  kinds  of  aliment ;  and  there  is  no  good  reason  to 
doubt  that,  simultaneously  with  the  'development  of  ^he  teeth,  in  a 
perfectly  normal  state  of  the  system,  correspondent  changes  take  place 
in  the  physiological  properties  and  powers,  if  not  in  the  anatomical  pro- 
perties of  the  digestive  organs.  So  that,  while  they  retain  the  capa- 
bility of  continuing  to  sustain  the  body  on  milk,  they  are  fitted  to 
serve  the  general  interests  of  the  system  better  on  more  solid  forms  of 
aliment. 

1293,  On  the  whole,  then,  as  general  rules  for  adult  man,  those  who 
are  iaboring  under  dlseaae  o^  a.trj  \5Aiidi,  wA  ^«^^\».Uy  if  the  disease  is 
of  a  serious  character,  audmot^i^«^YUftV3^^^\lViVL\&^^^  ^Vvxv^^bjssssAiflTY 
i^MAture,  or  one  which  aUm(iteB.afteLft^cAV^\x^^^^^^  vV^^1^nk«vv.W«5^n*^ 
i  better  abstain  eaUrelj  Itom  mv\^>  ox  ^N.  m^^x.  ....M  x^  vn.x^  ^ 
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quantity  and  manner  which.  I  shall  point  out  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
the  various  modes  of  preparing  vegetable  food  (1401).  The  sedentary, 
the  studious,  and  the  delicate,  had  better  observe  the  same  rule.  Dys- 
peptics almost  invariably  find  it  oppressive  to  their  stomachs,  causing 
a  sense  of  distention  and  heaviness  f440).  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  there  may  be  particular  cases  in  which  the  invalid  and  the  delicate 
and  the  sedentary  may  be  benefited  by  a  temporary  use  of  a  mills  diet. 
Tliis  is  a  point  to  be  decided  by  the  intelligent  physician  who  knows 
the  symptoms  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  by  the  careful  obser«- 
vation  of  the  individual.  Those  who  arc  healthy  and  active  and 
athletic  can  do  exceedingly  well  on  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet ;  but,  as 
a  general  rule,  they  can  do  still  better  by  abstaining  from  the  use  of 
milk,  and  subsisting  wholly  on  a  diet  of  pure  and  well-chosen  vegetable 
food  and  pure  water :  and  by  vegetable  food  I  mean  to  comprehend  all 
fruits  and  farinaceous  seeds  and  roots,  and  other  kinds  of  esculent 
vegetables  proper  for  human  aliment. 

1294.  Concerning  the  use  of  cow's  milk  as  the  food  of  children  and 
youth,  I  shall  speak  more  particularly  in  a  subsequent  lecture,  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  the  diet  and  regimen  proper  for  them.  It  is  important  to 
remark  in  this  place,  however,  that  whether  this  kind  of  food  be  used 
for  the  nourishment  of  children  or  adults,  the  utmost  care  should  be 
taken  that  it  is  of  a  good  quality.  We  have  seen  (1264)  that  whatever 
foreign  substance  w  introduced  by  absorption  into  the  vital  domain  of 
the  animal  body,  is  mingled  more  or  less  extensively  with  the  blood ; 
and  in  proportion  to  its  deleteriousness  or  offensiveness  to  the  vital 
properties  of  the  system,  so  is  the  rallying  of  the  vital  forces  to  expel 
it  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  circulation  and  to  eliminate  it  from  the 
body  (506).  In  such  emergencies  nature  avails  herself  of  all  the 
means  in  her  power  to  effect  the  expulsion,  and  consequently  all  those 
organs  which  secrete  or  excrete  substances  which  are  designed  to  pass 
from  the  body,  are  largely  employed  in  the  general  work  of  depuration. 
Hence,  if  the  cow  or  the  female  of  any  species  of  mammiferous  animals, 
receive  any  poisonous  or  foreign  substance  into  the  vital  domain  by 
absorption,  during  the  period  of  lactation,  the  milk  is  almost  imme- 
diately affected  by  it.  And  is  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  that 
if  two  cows,  the  one  nuj'sing  a  calf  and  the  other  giving  no  milk,  receive 
in  their  food  a  quantity  of  poison  sufficient  to  cause  death,  the  latter  cdw 
will  be  killed  by  it,  while  the  calf  of  the  former  will  be  killed  and  the 
mother  will  escape.  In  this  way  thousands  of  nursing  infants  have 
been  distressed,  made  sick,  thrown  into  convulsions,,  and  even  lulled, 
by  the  poisonous  substances  voluntarily  swallowed  by  their  mothers 
and  nurses  ;.  and  in  this  way  thousands  of  human  beings  have  been 
made  seriously  sick,  and  many  have  been  killed^  by  the  poisonous  sub- 
stances which  cows  have  eaten. 

1295.  But  the  milk  of  cows  i^  far  more  frequently  rendered  exceed- 
ingly impure  and  unwholesome  than  actually  poisonous.  Every  thing 
that  affects  the  health  of  the  cow  correspondently  affects  the  (quality  of 
her  milk.  Impure  and  unwholesome  food  of  every  description,  improper 
confinement,  impure  air,  filthy  stables,  soxd  e^et^  \.\Asl!^  ^<&^  >iXi^  \s<l 
absorption  or  otberwiae  affects  her  body  unlavoi^^YA^.,  \\i'es\\»J«S^l^^~ 

terioratea  the  milk  and  renders  it  unwholesome.    'WViea  ^crw^  *2t^  ^sfc^^ 
in  dirty  and  ill-ventilated  stables,  and  tho  fi\t\x  \a  «a«fcit^^  V^  ^kssow: 
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upon  their  bodies,  and  is  too  generally  the  case  during  the  winter,  Uie 
milk  always  becomes  highly  charged  with  the  odor  and  taste  of  the  filth ; 
and  when,  besides  all  this,  the  cows  are  fed  on  the  vile  dr^s  of  dis- 
tilleries and  other  improper  substances,  their  milk  is  any  thing  bat 
wholesome,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  impair  the  health  of  those  who  use 
it  freely  as  an  article  of  diet.  Even  too  stimulating  food,  however  pme^ 
snch  as  the  meal  of  Indian  com  and  other  kinds  of  grain,  necessarily 
renders  the  milk  less  suitable  for  human  aliment,  and  especially  for  the 
food  of  children.  Such  food  is  given  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the  mUk, 
and  always  renders  that  secretion  somewhat  more  exciting  and  febrile 
in  its  tendency. 

1296.  The  best  milk,  therefore,  can  only  be  procured  from  perfectly 
healthy  cows  which,  during  the  season  of  grazing,  run  at  large  in  the 
open  field  and  crop  their  food  from  a  pure  soil,  and  during  the  winter 
are  fed  on  good  hay,  and  if  housed  at  all,  kept  in  clean  and  well-venti- 
lated stables,  and  every  day  thoroughly  curried  and  cleaned,  and  sup- 
plied with  pure  water  for  drink,  and  suffered  to  take  regular  exercise 
in  the  open  air  (1286). 

1297.  The  cream  of  milk,  though  capable  of  being  converted  into 
butter,  yet,  when  recent  and  sweet,  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  and 
mixes  freely  with  the  fiuids  of  the  mouth  and  stomach  ;  and  ther^ore,  if  \ 
it  is  free  from  any  deleterious  properties  (1294 — 1296),  it  is  very  far  less 
objectionable  than  butter  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  niay  be  used  instead 
of  but;ter  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  I  shall  point  out  hereafter,  and  without 
anj  sacrifice  of  gustatory  enjoyment,  but  with  decided  benefit  to  health ; 
that  is,  if  one  or  the  other  must  be  used.  Nevertheless,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  physiological  interests  of  our  bodies  are  better  served  without  tlue 
use  of  either.  The  butter  spoken  of  in  the  scriptures,  in  connexion  with 
honey,  etc.,  as  an  agreeable  article  of  food,  was  probably  rich  sweet 
cream. 

1298.  £gq8  are  somewhat  more  highly  animalized  than  milk,  and 
perhaps  rather  more  exciting  to  the  system.  Yet  when  freeh  and  good, 
if  taken  raw  or  very  slightly  cooked  by  boiling  or  otherwise,  without  the 
use  of  fat  or  oily  matter,  tbey  are  not  difficult  of  digestion,  and  are  qoite 
nourishing.  But  when  tbey  are  so  much  cooked  as  to  become  hard  or 
solid,  they  require  a  vigorous  stomach  to  digest  them  without  oppression. 
All  that  I  have  said  coocerning  milk,  and  those  by  whom  it  may  be 
used  as  food  (1290,  1293),  I  consider  strictly  applicable  to  eggs;  bat 
care  should  always  be  taken  that  they  are  not  too  old,  and  that  their 
vitality  is  not  in  any  measure  impaired. 

1299.  In  closing  my  remarks  on  this  general  topic,  I  deem  it  proper 
to  repeat  what  I  have  said  (858,  859),  that  animal  food  of  every  kind, 
and  particularly  flesh  meat,  when  freely  used,  so  affects  the  physiole- 
gical  powers  of  the  digestive  organs,  that  tbey  cannot  chymify  v^etable 
substances  with  the  same  ease  and  comfort  that  they  can  when  accus- 
tomed only  to  vegetable  food.  Hence,  many  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
ble** which  a  flesh-eater  cannot  partake  of  without  more  or  less  incon- 
venience, and  which  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  during  the  - 
prevalence  of  epVdemVca  m^  «>xa^  \.q  xaa^&ft  \ivcQ,  ^VcVl,  may  be  freely  eaten 
with  perfect  comCoil  au^  ^^"^1  >ai  v^q^>«Vq  ^xs5w»&\.^V0^^  ^t^^«^    I 

^^  MX).  The  concVuftvou  q!^  \?aft'«\i^^  xaaJOvRx  >Jafc\^  ^\^s:ks:^sc^i^  vsKsg^ 
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food,  is  briefly  this ;  as  a  general  and  permanent  rule  for  the  haman 
species,  in  ail  situations,  conditions,  and  circumstances,  where  man  can 
have  his  choice  of  aliment,  it  is  best  that  every  one  should  wholly 
abstain  from  flesh-meat;  but  if  any  tnU  eat  it  for  the  gratification  of 
depraved  appetite,  it  should  only  be  those  who  are  healthy  and  vigorous 
and  active,  and  much  in  the  open  air.  And  they  should  never  allow 
themselves  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  it  more  than  once  a  day,  and  then  in 
great  moderation,  and  only  prepared  in  the  simple  manner  which  I  have 
described  (1279).  All  other  kinds  of  food  pertaining  to  the  animal 
kingdom  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  avoided  by  the  diseased  and  the 
feeble  and  delicate  (1252,  Note).  In  short,  I  am  convinced  that,  as  a 
general  and  permanent  rule,  the  whole  human  family  would  do  best, 
after  a  certain  period  in  very  early  life,  to  subsist  entirely  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  pure  water. 

1301.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  salt  and  other  seasonings  in  preparing 
the  different  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  for  human  ali- 
ment, I  shall  speak  fully  in  a  subsequent  lecture. 


LECTURE    XXL 

Wbat  shall  we  est  ?— Tbe  abundant  sapplles  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  resonrces 
of  the  earth — Gt^eral  physiological  laws  in  regard  to  preparing  food,  and  the  use  of 
artificial  means  as  aids  to  the  vital  powers— All  artificial  preparation's  of  food,  in 
themselves  considered,  are  evil — General  principles  which  ahoold  govern  the  artificidl 
prepamtiun  of  food  in  i-elation  to  mastication,  iusalivatios,  deglutition,  temperature, 
concentration,  combination,  quantity,  etc.— Practical  application  of  these  principles 
— Primitive  simplicitv  of  food  and  manner  of  preparing  it— The  history  of  bread,  and 
the  Ivinds  used  by  different  portions  of  the  human  family — *  Bread  the  staff  of  life* 
— Wheat  the  best  m^erial  for  loaf  bread— Where  and  how  raised  and  best  prepared 
—Adulterations  uf  bread— coarse  bread  most  wholesome— properties  of  meal — Yeast, 
fermentation,  etc.— Mixing,  Icneading,  and  baking  bread— Use  of  alkalies  in  bread- 
making — Alcohol  in  bread— How  to  keep  bread  sweet — Who  should  make  bread — 
Bread-making  tiie  highest  art  of  cooldng — Perfect  bread  maldng  the  very  top  of 
culinary  skill —Varieties  of  bread— Other  lesd  simple  preparations  from  farinaceous 
substances— Cakes,  etc — Sweets  and  acids — All  faX&  should  be  avoided — Cream  and 
milk  how  used,  if  at  all— Puddings,  pies,  etc.— Other  vegetables,  finiits,  etc  how  pre- 
pared and  used — tieueral  coudiuions  in  r^^ard  to  the  iunds,  conditions,  qualitiea, 
Quantities,  and  preparations  of  the  food  of  man. 

1302.  Those  who  have  accompanied  me  thus  far  along  my  course, 
are  by  this  time  perhaps  disposed  to  cry  out,  with  the  multitudes  who 
only  know  what  they  have  learned  from  rumor  concerning  my  opinions. 
What  will  you  leave  us  to  subsist  on  ?  What  shall  we  eat  when  all 
our  customary  food  is  taken  away  ? — when  flesh  and  everything  per- 
taining to  the  animal  kingdom  is  denied  us  ? 

1803.  And  has  it  come  to  this  ?    Is  it  indeed  trae  that  man  is  nndcr 
the  necessity  of  making  his  body  a  sepulchre  for  dead  carcasses,  in 
order  to  keep  himself  alive,  and  to  preserve  his  civilization,  and  the 
elegant  refinements  and  arts  of  civic  life?    I  do  confea,  and  deeply 
regiet  that  truth  compels  me  to  acknowledge,  tli%X  \\x ia».\i.^  ^Q.\*«sa\A  ^%. 
the  civilized  world  mankind  have  become  ao  «iftcvia\om^N»  ^^^«oSi.  «^ 
the  products  of  the  animal  kingdom  for  t\i^T  iptvuiiY^^  «£\KRSRa»  ^>^^>2g, 
ibat  theyh&ve  greatly  neglected  to  develop  aud  to%\.ex  ^V^  J'^^v^Xi 
ftJiefr  more  natural  and  proper  BOur(»  oi  «Aim^\x\.>  w^^v^^^twcw. 
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think  that  starvation  would  be  the  inevitable  conseqaence  of  an  entiie 
abandonment  of  animal  food. 

1304.  It  is  true  that  at  the  public  tables  of  our  steamboats  and  hotdi, 
and  in  fetct  all  the  fashionable  tables  in  civic  life,  which  almost  lite- 
rallj  groan  beneath  the  multitudinous  dead  that  lie  in  state  upon  theOi 
embalmed  and  decorated  like  the  bodies  of  EgjpiA&a  potentates  pr^ 
pared  for  solemn  interment,  emitting  their  spicy  odors  to  disguise  tluv 
natural  loathsomeness;  it  is  true  that,  at  one  of  these  tables,  loaded 
apparently  with  every  luxury  and  savory  dainty  that  the  market  cm 
supply  and  culinary  skill  prepare,  if  one  sits  down  determined  to 
abstain  from  animal  food  and  the  still  more  pernicious  preparatioDB 
of  vegetable  substances,  he  may  look  in  vain  throoghoat  the  wilder- 
ness of  viands  before  him  for  a  single  dish  of  plain  and  wholesome 
vegetable  food,  such  as  a  wise  man  would  willingly  and  freely  partake 
of.  He  might  order  any  form  of  aliment  that  the  products  of  the 
animal  kingdom  can  be  tortured  into,  which  happens  not  to  be  upon 
the  table,  and  he  would  probably  be  promptly  and  with  alacrity  sup- 
plied ;  but  if  he  calls  for  a  simple  dish  of  fruits  or  vegetables,  his 
call  will  either  be  utterly  neglected,  or  he  will  be  answered  in  a 
surly  tone-^*  We  have  not  got  them,  sir !' — and  he  may  therefore  either 
make  his  meal  upon  a  crust  of  miserable  bread,  or  conclude  to  fast 
entirely,  and  pay  his  dollar  or  half  dollar  for  the  refined  and  ennobling 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  more  carnivorous  and  literally  omnivorous  fellof 
creatures  glut  themselves,  much  after  the  same  manner  of  the  giant 
Folyphenms  when  he  feasted  on  the  quivering  bodies  of  the  Gh'eeb 
whieu  he  had  dashed  to  pieces  in  his  wrath,  e;s:cited  by  the  fieroenesB 
of  his  appetite  for  flesh. 

1305^  But  is  there  a  necessity  for  such  a  state  of  things  ?  Kost  U 
be  so,  that  we  must  either  deny  ourselves  every  enjoyment  of  the  tables 
or  consent  to  become  associated  in  our  dietetic  habits  and  character 
with  the  hyena  and  the  wolf  and  other  beasts  of  prey  ?  and  with  the 
VQ^ture  and  the  owl  .and  bat,  and  other  harpies  of  the  winged  kind? 
Nature  shudders  and  recoils,  and  answers,  ^  No !'  in  the  deepest  tones 
jof  loathing  and  abhorrence,  and  points  us  to  our  beautiful  mother 
earth,  and  asks  us  to  contemplate  her  all-bountiful  bosom,  and  the 
still  greater  capabilities  of  her  soil,  which,  in  the  depths  of  our  putres- 
joent  sensuality,  we  have  too  long  and  too  ungratefully  neglected  and 
despised.  What!  talk  of  starving,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  when  oar 
benevolent  Creator  has  spread  for  us  so  bountiful  a  table  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  of  fruits  and  seeds  and  roots  and  other  esculent  sub- 
stances innumerable,  and  which  may  be  cultivated  and  multiplied  in 
quantity  and  variety  without  bounds  ?  Why  did  not  our  first  parents 
famish  in  £den«  when  they  kept  the  garden  and  fed  on  fruit  ?  Why 
have  not  the  myriads  of  the  human  race  who,  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  the  world  even  to  the  present  hour,  have  subsisted  on  vegetable 
food,  famished  and  left  their  portions  of  the  earth  depop  ulated  ?  Indeed 
we  do  abuse  our  own  nature  and  our  Grod  when  we  suppose  there  is  not 
in  the  products  of  the  v^etaYA^lsm^dom.  and  in  the  capabilities  of  the 
BoU  a  full  supply  of  nonx\&\im^Ti\.^ot  mwi^^Vk^  «vv.^^iA\&\«aN.^dAQted 
^  sustain  the  highest  phys\o\o^ca.\  %M  ^«.iCi\i^\^%v»X\\v\Kt'e^\a,  Ki\>^ 
nature,  and  to  afiord'Yim  tiie  t^xmc^sX  wAtvOasjeX  w^Sl  \aa^\.^>as^««ss& 
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1806.  lu  regard  to  the  preparations  of  vegetable  food,  when  considered 
witii  reference  to  the  very  highest  capabilities  of  human  nature,  it  is 
unquestionably  true  that,  in  the  climate  most  natural  to  man  (1239), 
his  physiological  interests  would  be  best  sustained  by  those  vegetable 
products  which  require  no  culinary  change  or  cooking  (760) .  But  as 
man  migrates  and  becomes  acclimated  in  different  portions  of  the  earth, 
where  he  finds  it  necessary  to  subsist  on  different  vegetable  or  other 
substances,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  also  find  it  necessary  to  prepare 
some  of  those  substances  by  fire  or  otherwise,  in  order  to  render  them 
most  compatible  with  his  organization  and  his  physiological  properties 
and  powers  and  interests. 

1307.  It  is  a  general  physioibgical  law  of  organized  bodies,  to  which 
there  is  no  exception,  that  all  artificial  means  to  effect  that  which  the 
living  body  has  natural  faculties  and  powers  to  accomplish,  always  and 
inevitably  impair  and  tend  tO  destroy  the  physiological  powers  designed 
to  perform  the  function  or  to  produce  the  effect.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen 
(709),  every  artificial  means  substituted  for  the  natural  and  proper  use 
of  the  teeth  in  mastication  inevitably  injores  those  organs  and  always 
tends  to  destroy  their  power  to  perform  the  fanction  for  which  they 
were  intended.  And  thus,  every  artificial  means  employed  for  the 
regulation  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  always  and  inevitably  dimi- 
nishes the  natural  power  of  the  body  to  regulate  its  own  temperature 
(490).  If  our  feet  are  cold,  for  instance,  and  we  by  walking,  dancing, 
or  other  exercise  of  the  lower  limbs,  increase  in  a  natural  and  healthy 
manner  the  calorific  function  of  the  feet,*and  thus  restore  them  to  a 
comfortable  temperature,  we  invigorate  all  the  physiological  powers  of 
the  parts,  compatibly  with  the  general  physiological  interests  of  the 
body ;  but  if  instead  of  this,  we  warm  our  feet  by  a  fire,  we  necessarily 
weaken  all  the  physiological  powers  of  the  parts,  and  consequently 
diminish  the  calorific  function  of  the  feet,  or  their  natural  power  to 
generate  animal  heat  and  regulate  their  own  temperature,  and  thereby 
render  them  more  liable  to  suffer  from  cold.  All  this  is  true  of  every 
other  member  and  part  of  the  system,  and  also  accurately  illustrates 
the  effects  of  all  other  artificial  means  on  the  physiological  powers  of 
the  body  (418). 

1308.  It  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  a  general  law,  that  all  pro- 
cesses of  cooking,  or  artificial  preparations  of  food  by  fire,  are  in  them- 
selves, considered  with  reference  to  the  very  highest  and  best  condition 
of  human  nature,  in  some  degree  detrimental  to  the  physiological  and 
psychological  interests  of  man  (725).  Yet  inasmuch  as  man  may  be 
80  situated  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  subsisting  on  substances 
which  are  less  wholesome  in  their  natural  state  than  when  properly 
prepared  by  fire,  therefore  in  such  cases  the  evil  of  the  artificial  pre- 
paration by  the  process  of  cooking  would  be  Ijess  than  that  which  it 
would  prevent,  and  consequently  it  would  he  a  necessary  evil,  and  in 
eff'ect  a  relative  good. 

1309.  This  view  of  the  subject  presents  the  matter  in  a  simple  and  true 
light,  and  clearly  teaches  us  that  whatever  may  be  the«.\.tviA.\>\^\v^:c^ 
circumstances  and  diet  of  man,  cooking,  or  the  «ti\.\^CA"8iJl\it^^v>x'a.^w^^^> 
his  food  bjrSre  or  otherwise,  is  always  to  \ie  coxi^Ai^'et^^^^'^^^^^ 

^'tuaJ  evil,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  rendered  indVapeu'aaXA^  TL^^ifiassficV^^^ 
yJijrsIoJo^ieaJ  iatereata  by  the  character  of  t\i^  ?i\)i\i^\aae«a  oa^^s^sa.^ 
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is  compelled  to  subsist ;  and  when  thus  rendered  necessary,  it  shoald 
always  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  constitution  and  relation  established 
in  liis  nature  (683,  757) ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  preparations  should 
always  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  consistent  with  his  organization  and 
with  his  physiological  properties  and  powers. 

1310.  If  man  were  to  subsist  wholly  on  alimentary  substances  ia 
their  natural  state,  or  without  any  artificial  preparation  by  cooking, 
then  he  would  be  obliged  to  use  his  teeth  freely  in  masticating  his  food 
(709),  and  by  so  doing  not  only  preserve  his  teeth  from  decay  and  keep 
them  in  sound  health  (713) ;  but  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  meaoi 
he  would  thoroughly  mix  his  food  with  the  solvent  fluid  of  his  moath   i 
(426),  and  thus  prepare  it  both  for  swallowing  and  for  the  action  of  the  J 
stomach  (426) ;  and  by  the  same  means  also  he  would  be  made  to  swal- 
low his  food  slowly,  as  the  welfare  of  the  stomach  (429),  and  of  the 
whole  system  requires  he  should*  (717). 

1311.  Again,  if  man  were  to  subsist  wholly  on  nocooked  food,  he 
would  never  suffer  from  the  improper  temperature  of  his  aliment  (490). 
Hot  substances  taken  into  the  mouth  serve  more  directly  and  power- 
fully to  destroy  the  teeth  than  any  other  cause  which  acts  immediately 
upon  them  (714) ;  and  hot  food  and  drink  received  into  the  stomach 
always  in  some  degree  debilitate  that  organ,  and  throngh  it  every 
other  organ  and  portion  of  the  whole  system,  diminishing,  as  an  idtimate 
result,  the  vital  power  of  every  part,  impairing  every  function,  and 
increasing  the  susceptibility  of  the  whole  body  to  the  action  of  disturb- 
ing causes,  and  predisposihg  it  to  disease  of  every  form.     HoreoTer, 

the  use  of  hot  food  and  drink  always  and  inevitably  diminishes  gusta- 
tory power  and  enjoyment.  On  this  point  the  most  egregious  error  of 
opinion  prevails,  wherever  fire  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  bamaa 
aliment.  It  is  universally  believed  that  a  high  temperature  of  food 
g^ves  it  a  greater  relish,  but  the  contrary  is  true.  Heat  acts  on  the 
gustatory  nerve  like  other  stimulants,  always  diminishing  the  power 
of  that  organ  to  perceive  and  appreciate  the  delicate  qualities  of  ali- 
mentary substances  (702) ;  and  hence  they  who  never  receive  any  thing 
into  the  mouth  warmer  than  the  blood,  always — other  things  being 
equal^-^have  the  nicest  gustatory  perception,  and  the  richest  and  most 
varied  gustatory  enjoyment  of  their  food.  This  every  one  may  demon- 
Btrale  for  himself  by  a  fair  experiment  of  three  months*  entire  abaii- 
nenoe  from  hot  food  and  drink  and  other  hot  substances.  By  a  general 
abstinence  from  these  things,  also,  diseases  of  the  throat,  lungs,  aod 
indeed  of  every  part  of  the  body,  would  be  far  less  numerous  and 
frequent  than  at  present.  In  short,  many  and  great  benefits  would 
result,  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  good  or  real  comfort,  or  the 
production  of  a  single  evil,  from  the  total  and  universal  abandonment 
of  hot  food  and  drinks ;  and  however  complicated  and  pernicious  the 
artificial  preparations  of  our  aliment  may  in  other  respects  be,  there 
certainly  is  no  necessity  for  its  being  received  into  the  mouth  and  swal- 
lowed when  it  is  hot,  or  even  warm. 

♦  On  introdttclng  food  into  ttie  «,\,ota.w5!ck.  cS.^\,.'»3Kee«k.  V^SV^^Qte'i  through  the  artificial 
aperture,  Dr.  Beaumont  loutvd  tlasit  tt^ft  ot\emv  ^ cwJ^^  wqx.  x^^tSj?^  w.  T^>jvSiL>j  ^,^,5,^  in  ibe 
Jiq  uid  state.    '  if  a  few  spootviviXa  ot  aoxxp  ox  o\Xv«c  \\s\>vv^\  ^n^\  \i'i  >^\ix  njx  >« v\ia. ».  -s^^ss^"*  ^ 

CO  another  auanttty  wUi  \)e  teceV^^  Vn.  >aift  «»sasi  ttt»»w»^  v^*,^  •i.c*^. 
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131*2.  Again,  if  man  were  to  subsist  entirely  on  food  in  a  natural 
state,  he  would  never  suffer  from  concentrated  aliment.  We  have  neen 
(787,  754)  that  every  substance  in  nature  suitable  for  the  food  of  man 
consists  of  both  nutritious  and  innutritious  mutter,  varying  in  propor- 
tions, in  different  substances,  from  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  nutritious 
matter  up  to  ninety  or  ninety-four  per  cent.  (890).  But  nature,  without 
the  aid  of  human  art,  produces  nothing  for  tbe  alimentary  use  of  man 
which  is  purely  a  concentrated  nutrient  principle.  And  the  human 
body,  as  we  have  seen  (683,  757),  is  organized  and  endowed  with  pre- 
cise and  determinate  reference  to  this  state  of  things ;  and  hence,  as 
we  have  seen  (751),  a  due  proportion  of  innutritious  matter  in  our  food 
is  as  important  to  health  as  nutritious  matter  is.  Human  beings  may 
subsist  from  childhood  to  old  age  on  a  simple  diet  of  potatoes  and  pure 
water  exclusively,  and  enjoy  good  uninterrupted  health,  and  possess 
great  muscular  power  and  ability  to  endure  protracted  fatigue  and 
exposure.  But  if  the  purely  nutrient  matter  be  separated  out  by  ar- 
tificial means,  and  human  beings  be  fed  exclusively  on  this  concentrated  ' 
form  of  aliment  and  pure  water,  they  will  soon  perish  (738),  not  because 
this  matter  contains  no  azote  or  nitrogen,  nor  because  man  necessarUt^ 
requires  a  variety  of  alimentary  substances  (738),  but  simply  and  ex- 
clusively because  the  anatomical  construction  and  physiological  powers 
of  the  alimentary  organs  of  the  human  body  are  constitutionally  a!dapted 
to  food  which  consists  of  both  nutritious  and  innutritious  matter.* 

1313.  Again,  if  man  subsisted  wholly  on  uncooked  food,  he  would 
not  only  be  preserved  from  improper  concentrations,  but  also  from 
pernicious  combinations  of  alimentary  substances.  We  have  seea  * 
(852,  858),  that  the  alimentary  organs  of  man,  like  those  of  the  horse, 
ox,  sheep,  dog,  cat,  and  most  or  all  other  animals  of  the  higher  orders, 
if  not  in  fact  of  all  other  animals  without  limitation,  possess  the  physio- 
logical capability  of  so  accommodating  themselves  to  emergencies,  that 
they  can  be  made  to  digest  almost  every  vegetable  and  animal  substance 
in  nature,  and  they  can  by  long  training  be  educated  to  digest  a  mix- 
ture of  these  substances  at  the  same  time.  Nevertheless  it  is  incoutro- 
vertibly  true  that  the  alimentary  organs  of  man  and  of  all  other  animals 
can  digest  one  kind  of  food  at  a  time  better  than  a  mixture  of  different 
kinds ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  solvent  fluids  secreted  by  the  stomach 
and  other  organs  belonging  to  the  alimentary  apparatus,  (426,  447) 
should  be,  at  the  same  time,  equally  well  adapted  to  entirely  different 
kinds  of  food. 

1314.  I  do  not  say  that  the  alimentary  organs  of  man  cannot,  by  long 
habit,  be  brought  into  such  a  state  as  that,  while  that  state  remains, 
they  will  not  digest  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  with  more 
immediate  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  the  individual 
than  they  will  vegetable  food  alone.  But  this  does  not  militate  in  the 
least  against  tbe  general  principle  which  I  have  advanced,  for  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  the  same  organs  are  capable  of  being  brought 
into  a  state  in  which  they  will  digest  a  meal  of  uuraixed  food,  of  either 
kind,   with  less  embarrassment  and  injury  to  \,Vi^\fi&Ooi«^^  "^xA  \j^  V^£v<^3. 

*•  'Balk, '  saya  Dr.  Beanmont,  'is  nearly  as  neceaaaxv  \.o  >i?cvft  a'cN.VSvfea  q'^  «vs^^  "'^  "^ 
nutrient  principle.    They  should  be  so  managed  ttiaX.  oufe  viWWi^  Vo.  ^Ta^^^^»vajw^  >* 
otiier.     Too  highly  nutritive  diet  is  probably  aa  fatal  ^  v\i<i  ^xo\o\^^S.vw\.V3rB.  ^v  v^^ 
JisaiUi,  as  that  which  contains  au  insufacAeut  q.uantvty  ot  uo\xxv&'KcaeoX. 
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whole  tjBtenif  than  thej  can  the  mixed  food  in  any  state.  Henoe  it  is 
a  general  physiological  law  concerning  the  dietetic  habits  of  man,  that 
simplicity  of  food  at  each  meal  is  essential  to  the  highest  weU-being  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  race. 

1315.  Grod  has  unquestionably  provided  a  great  and  rich  Yariety  of 
substances  for  man's  nourishment  and  enjoyment ;  but  it  is  equally  oer* 
tain  that  he  did  not  design  that  man  should  partake  of  all  this  Tariety 
at  a  single  meal,  nor  in  a  single  day  nor  season ;  but  finom  meal  to  meal, 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  season  to  season,  varying  his  enjoyment  in 
strictest  consistency  with  the  great  laws  of  his  nature.  And  henee  all 
artificial  combinations  of  alimentary  substances,  and  particnlarly  of  a 
heterogeneous  kind,  and  yet  more  especially  the  concentrated  forms 
(750),  must  be  more  or  less  yemicious  to  the  alimentary  organs,  and, 
through  them,  to  the  whole  system. 

1316.  Finally,  if  man  subeistefl  wholly  on  uncooked  food,  the  nnde- 
praved  integrity  of  his  appetite  (757),  his  thorough  mastication  (717), 
and  slow  swallowing,  and  his  simple  meal,  would  greatly  serve  to 
prevent  his  over-eating^  and  thus  save  him  from  the  mischievous  effects 
of  one  of  the  most  destructive  causes  operating  in  civic  life.  For  ex- 
cessive alimentation  is  indubitably  the  cause  of  more  disease  and  pre- 
mature death  in  civilized  man,  than  any  thing  else  which  affects  his 
existence ;  and  there  is  no  other  possible  way  by  which  the  evil  can  be 
removed,  consistent  with  the  highest  physiological  interests  of  the 
human  constitution,  than  by  a  stern  simplicity  of  diet  commenced  in 
childhood  and  rigidly  adhered  to  through  life. 

1817.  In  all  our  artificial  preparations  of  food,  therefore,  these  im- 
portant principles  or  general  rules  should  ever  be  kept  in  view,  and 
an  intelligent  and  reasonable  and  conscientious  regard  to  them  sboald 
always  be  entertained  and  cherished,  and  particularly  by  woman,  whose 
dominion  over  these  matters,  as  the  wife  and  the  mother,  gives  her 
immense  power  to  act  either  as  the  angel  of  mercy  or  of  woe  to  the 
human  race ! — as  the  angel  of  mercy,  if  in  the  integrity  of  her  soul  she 
leads  the  way  in  truth  and  holiness,  and  teaches  those  on  whom  her 
moral  influence  is  exerted  to  follow  her ; — as  the  angel  of  woe,  if  she 
suffers  sensual  gratification  to  seduce  her  from  the  path  of  duty,  and 
becomes  the  minister  of  depraved  appetite  and  indulgence. 

1818.  Whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  food  on  which  man  subsists, 
when  the  artificial  preparation  is  made  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance 
with  the  physiological  laws  of  constitution  and  relation  established  in 
his  nature  (688,  757),  and  is  of  that  simple  character  which  leaves  the 
proportions  of  nutritious  and  innutritious  properties  as  nature  combined 
them  (787),  or  in  the  general  average  conforms  in  this  respect  to  nature, 
and  effects  little  change  in  the  nutritious  principles,  and  retains  the 
natural  requisition  for  the  function  of  the  teeth  (426),  and  thus  secures 
the  proper  chewing  of  the  food,  and  the  mixing  of  it  with  the  solvent  fluid 
of  the  mouth  (716),  and  the  swallowing  of  it  slowly  (717),  the  artificial 

process  of  preparation  militates  very  little,  if  at  all,  against  any  of  the 
physiological  interests  of  tbebo^^ .   "BviX  MsXii'i^^'i^wa.tion  concentrates 
the  nutrient  properties,  and  dea^xo^a^^Ei^V\\l^V^Q;>^Q\•Cv!>\l\i^V5^^^R,^ 
buik  and  nourishment,  and  eSec\.%  \m^xQ»w  ^"^^^^^^"^  ^^^  vL^^s^^^^^s:^^^ 
lutrient  elemeW  and  Ao^^  ««^1  ^^^  ^^^'^'^^^^  ^^  ^"t^"^^^^ 
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Bwallow  it  too  rapidly  with  little  or  no  exercise  of  the  teeth,  and  without 
properly  mixing  it  with  the  saliva,  the  artificial  process  of  cooking  is 
decidedly  and  often  exceedingly  inimical,  not  only  to  the  physiological 
interests  of  the  alimentary  organs,  but  of  the  whole  human  system. 
And  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  processes  of 
cooking  when  regulated  in  the  very  best  manner,  cannot  so  perfectly 
adapt  the  substances  which  it  is  necessary  to  cook,  to  the  physiological 
properties  and  powers  of  the  human  body,  as  to  render  them  equally 
conducive  to  the  highest  and  best  condition  of  man,  with  those  sub- 
stances which  are  naturally  adapted  to  his  alimentary  wants  (1240).  And, 
therefore,  as  already  stated  (1308^,  all  processes  of  eooking,  or  artificial 
preparation  of  food  by  fire— considered  in  reference  to  the  very  highest 
capabilities  of  human  nature — must  be  regarded  as  in  some  measure 
an  evil ;  and  the  grand  desideratum  is  to  ascertain  how  far  the  various 
circumstances  in  which  man  is  placed,  and  the  quality  of  the  aliment 
on  which  he  is  obliged  to  subsist,  render  this  evil  necessary,  or  to  what 
extent  the  artificial  preparation  of  food  can  be  carried  without  causing 
a  greater  evil  than  it  prevents. 

1319.  In  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  various  situations 
and  circumstances  in  which  man  may  be  placed,  we  readily  perceive 
that  the  first  great  question  is,  What  are  the  substances  necessarily 
entering  into  the  diet  of  man  which  require  cooking,  or  any  kind  of 
artificial  preparation,  in  order  to  render  them  most  genial  to  the  phy- 
siological interest  of  the  human  constitution  ?  The  second  great  ques* 
tion  is.  What  kind  or  manner  of  preparation  of  those  substances  do  the 
highest  physiological  interests  of  man  require  or  admit  of?  And  the 
third  question  is.  To  what  extent,  and  in  what  manner,  may  we  arti- 
ficially prepare  other  substances  which  ytq  choose  to  comprehend  in  our 
diet,  without  seriously  infringing  our  physiological  and  psychological 
interests  ? 

1320.  To  enter  into  these  several  inquiries  with  critical  accuracy  and 
complete  detail,  would  not  only  require  a  very  great  deal  of  time,  but 
also  an  intimate  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  alimentary  character  of 
all  the  substances  which  man,  in  all  the  varieties  of  situation  and 
circumstances  of  the  species,  may  find  it  necessary  or  convenient  or 
agreeable  to  eat.  It  cannot  therefore  be  expected  that  I  shall,  in  this 
place,  attempt  it  to  any  considerable  extent. 

BREAD — BRBAD-MAKINO — THE  HISTORY  07  BREAD,  ETC. 

1321.  It  is  nearly  certain,  as  I  have  already  stated  (772),  that  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ate  their  food  with  very  little  if  any 
artificial  preparation  (769).  The  various  fruits,  nuts,  seeds,  roots,  and 
other  vegetable  substances  on  which  they  subsisted,  were  eaten  by  them 
in  their  natural  state,  with  no  other  grinding  than  that  which  was  done 
by  the  teeth.  As  the  human  family  increased,  and  population  becumo 
more  dense  and  extended,  and  providential  measures  more  necessary, 
Irhe  condition  and  circumstances  of  society  gradually  led  to  the  iav^a^ 
tion  and  adoption  of  the  simple,  and,  at  first,  t\]A"5^  wtX.'^'i^  ^oviassjcv^X^^ 

J29).    Among  these  was  that  of  bruising  tYie  Yiv^^V^i^  ^ccVXOvsa.  ^'s^  '<5^^'«^ 
food,  Bucb  as  aats  and  seeds,  or  grain,  on  ^at  slo\^^'a^  ^b^^^^*^^^  ^^x  ^ 
for  the  purpose.    By  constant  use,  tbese  stOTies  \Ti  tvm^Xi'i^i^^^^?^^ 
oat,  and  being  thereby  rendered  more  coiweiiv^i^x..^^^^'^^^^^ 
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to  form  jiortars  and  pestles  from  stones ;  and  prebabl  j  the  next  step 
was  the  construction  of  the  rude  kind  of  hand-mUla,  which  oontinaed 
in  use  for  many  centuries,  and  indeed  which,  with  the  stone  mortars, 
have,  throughout  all  ages  and  in  almost  everj  portion  of  the  earth, 
been  used  in  the  ruder  states  of  society. 

1322.  When  men  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire,  they  pro- 
bably often  parched  their  corn  or  grain  before  they  pounded  it,  and 
afterwards  they  learned  to  mix  it  with  water  into  the  consistency  of 
dough,  and  to  bake  this  in  an  nnleai^ened  or  nnfermented  state,  on  flat 
stones  before  the  fire,  or  in  the  hot  ashes  or  hot  earth,  or  in  the  rade  ovens 
which  they  formed  by  digging  holes  in  the  earth,  into  which  they  pat 
heated  stones,  and  slightly  covered  them  with  leaves  or  grass,  and  then 
laid  in  the  article  they  wished  to  bake,  and  over  this  strewed  some  leaves 
and  then  covered  the  hole  with  earth.*  This  kind  of  onleavened  bread 
undoubtedly  constituted  a  very  important,  if  not  the  principal,  article 
of  artificially  prepared  food  in  the  diet  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  for  many  centuries  ;  and  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  kind 
of  bread  continued  in  general  use  down  to  the  days  of  Abraham ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  unleavened  bread  used  by  his  descendants  at  the 
feast  of  the  Passover,  before  and  after  they  left  Egypt,  was  of  the  same 

'  kind. 

1323.  It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  that  it  could  have  been  other- 
wise than  that,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  larger  quantities  of  this  doogfa 
were  occasionally  made  than  were  immediately  baked,  aud  consequently 
portions  of  it  were  suffered  to  stand  and  ferment :  and  by  this  means, 
men  were  in  process  of  time  learned  to  make  leavened  or  raised  bread. 
At  how  early  a  date  loaf  or  raised  bread  came  into  common  use,  it  is 
impossible  now  to  ascertain  with  any  considerable  degree  of  precision. 
The  scriptures  do  not  afford  us  any  evidence  that  Abraham  was  accns- 
tomcd  to  such  bread  ;  but  the  fact  that  Moses,  at  the  institution  of  the 
supper  of  the  Passovet",  the  night  before  the  Jews  left  Egypt,  commanded 
them  strictly  to  abstain  from  leavened  bread,  and  to  eat  only  the 
unleavened,  proves  conclusively  that  the  Israelites  at  least  were  then 
accustomed  to  fermented  or  raised  bread. 

1324.  Neither  history  nor  tradition  enables  us  to  speak  with  any 
degree  of  confidence  in  regard  to  the  period  at  which  other  nations 
became  acquainted  with  the  art  of  bread-making ;  but  from  all  that 
has  come  down  to  us  from  ancient  times,  we  learn  that  the  primitive 
generations  of  every  nation  subsisted  on  fruits  and  other  products  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  their  uncooked  or  natural  state  (769).  *  The 
Greeks  assert  that  they  were  taught  the  art  of  making  bread  by  thdr 
god  Ban ;  and  Pliny  informs  us  that  this  art  was  not  known  at  Borne 
till  near  six  hundred  years  after  the  foundation  of  that  city.  The  Bo- 
man  armies,  he  says,  on  their  return  from  Macedonia,  brought  Grecian 
bakers  into  Italy.  Before  this  time,  the  Bomans  prepared  their  meal 
jn  a  kind  of  pap  or  soft  pudding,  and  on  this  account  Pliny  calls  them 
papeaters.' 

1326.  But  though  the  "^gypWwia  «c^^\^\^^\\fc^'«^T^\ft^ViaJbly  among 
the  earliest  portions  of  the  humwi  Um\\^  >«\\^>aftcaw\sv«s.  ^^J^•b:vQ^.^-f^SJ^    ^v 
Me  arts  of  ma^ng  loaf  ot  wae^^itea^^  \i^^  ^^Xvn.1  qS.  >i^^\t  Xst^^^v-  \ 

♦Ms  same  maimer  tbe  SaadNvVcii  \«mswm!»  wv>«w- 
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tinued  to  be  exceedingly  simple  and  coarse  for  many  generations.  Evea 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Hebrew  nation  in  Palestine,  in  the  most 
splendid  days  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  period  of  the  highest  refinement  of 
the  Jews  in  the  arts  of  civil  and  domestic  life,  their  fine  flour,  from 
which  their  choicest  bread  and  cakes  were  made,  was,  in  comparisoa 
with  modern  superfine  flour,  extremely  coarse,^-ground  mostly  by 
females,  in  hand-mills  constructed  and  kept  for  that  purpose. 

1326.  From  Rome  the  art  of  bread-making  very  slowly  found  its 
way  over  considerable  portions  of  Europe.  A  thousand  years  after 
Julius  Gser^ar  firt>t  entered  Britain,  the  rude  people  of  that  country 
were  little  acquainted  with  raised  bread.  *£ven  at  present,*  says 
Professor  Thompson,  *  loaf  bread  is  seldom  used  except  by  the  higher 
classes  of  inhabitants,  in  the. northern  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.* 

1327.  In  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,  rice  principally  constitutes  the 
bread  of  the  inhabitants,  and  this  is  generally  prepared  with  great  sim- 
plicity. In  Middle  and  Western  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  bread  though 
consisting  of  different  kinds  of  grain,  is  prepared  with  almost  equal 
Bimplicitp.  In  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  indeed  throughout  Europe  gene- 
rally, the  bread  of  most  of  the  laboring  people  or  peasantry  consists  of 
barley,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  chestnuts,  and  other  farinaceous 
vegetables.  In  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Southern  Oceans,  the  bread 
of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  the  plantain,  bananas,  yams,  bread-fruit, 
and  other  like  vegetables,  simply  roasted,  baked  or  boiled. 

1328.  Bread,  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  word,*  therefore,  of 
some  kind  or  other,  made  of  some  of  the  farinaceous  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  has  probably  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  world 
and  every  period  of  time,  been  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  and 
universal  articles  of  food  artificially  prepared  by  cooking,  which  has 
entered  into  the  diet  of  mankind,  and  hence  it  has  with  great  propriety 
been  called  *'  the  staff  of  life.' 

1329.  If  we  contemplate  the  human  constitution  in  its  highest  and 
best  condition,  in  the  possession  of  its  most  vigorous  and  unimpaired 
powers,  and  ask,  what  must  be  the  character  of  our  bread  in  order  to 
preserve  that  constitution  in  that  condition?  the  answer  most  indubi- 
tably is  that  the  coarse  unleavened  bread  of  early  times  when  of  proper 
age,  was  one  of  the  least  removes  from  the  natural  state  of  food, — one 
of  the  simplest  and  most  wholesome  forms  of  artificial  preparations,  and 
best  adapted  to  fulfil  the  laws  of  constitution  an^  relation  (1310,  etaeq)^ 
and  therefore  best  adapted  to  sustain  the  most  vigorous  and  healthy 
state  of  the  alimentary  organs,  and  the  highest  and  best  condition  of 
the  whole  nature  of  man,  as  a  general  and  permanent  fact ;  and  hence, 
it  is  very  questionable  whether  loaf  or  raised  bread  can  be  made 
equally  conducive  to  all  the  interests  of  our  nature,  with  the  simple 

*  In  the  English  veraion  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  the  term  bread  is  frequently  used 
to  si^ify  vegetable  food  in  general.    Thus  in  Gen.  ilL  19,  the  Lord  says  to  Adam— *  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  (or  food)  till  thou  return  to  the  ground.* 
See  also  Gen.  xviii.  5.  and  xxviii.  20  and  Ex.  ii,  20.    The  most  extended  seosK^  <^t  ^lc>s^ 
word,  however,  according  to  general  usage,  compreihetv^  ai^  ^asVaaRssyaa  N^jAjjeNsSSss^ 
substances  included  in  the  diet  of  man :  such  aa  t\ve  f&TVwtatCQO^aA  «fc«^^'st  \Ec^&ft.,  "^^^ 
fruit,  roots,  etc    And  in  this  extended  sense,  breads  \tv  aom^  torrev  at  ^'^^^'^''^^^/^ 
the  principal  article  in  tlie  diet  of  mankind  f^omt\leeM^ie%tRWX«xtt^^a^^«^^^^^^^ 
race  to  the  present  time,  except  among  the  fev  amoll  wad  w»X»Bt^aL\.Ti2w«.N<J^s^ 

perhaps,  ever  since  tlie  days  of  Noah,  in  different  paito  oi  V^"a  «asV2c^  ^xtoaaRKw-^ 

on  animal  food. 
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ualeavened  bread,  I  am  aware  that  many  profes^foaal  men  enteriun  a 
Terj  different  opinion  on  ihis  subject,  and  8peak  of  unleavened  bread  as 
being  less  nourishing  and  less  easily  digested.  This  may  be  true  to  a 
limited  extent  in  special  cases  of  impaired  and  debilitated  alimentary 
organs ;  but  I  am  confident,  as  a  general  fact,  the  notion  is  entirely 
erroneous. 

1830.  *  The  whole  people  of  Asia,'  says  Dr.  Cullen,  *  live  upon  unfer- 
i;nented  rice.  The  Americans,  before  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
Europeans,  employed,  and  for  the  most  part  still  employ,  their  maize 
in  the  same  condition.  Even  in  £urope,  the  employment  of  unfermented 
bread  and  unfermented  farinacea  in  other  forms,  is  still  very  consider- 
able, and  we  are  ready  to  maintain  that  the  i^orbid  consequences  of  si)ch 
a  diet  are  very  seldom  to  be  observed.  In  Scotland,  nine-tenths  of  ibe 
lower  class  of  people — and  that  is  the  greater  part  of  the  whole — ^live 
upon  unfermented  bread  and  unfermented  farinacea  in  other  forms,  and 
at  the  same  time  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  are  not  a  more  healthy 
people  anywhere  to  be  found.  We  give  it  to  all  classes  and  both  sexes 
with  advantage.' 

1831.  It  is  incontestibly  trne,  that  if  two  portions  of  the  same  kind 
of  wheat-meal  be  taken  and  made,  the  one  into  unleavened  and  the  other 
into  leavened  bread,  and  both  be  eaten  warm  from  the  oven,  the  leavened 
bread  will  prove  much  more  oppressive  and  difficult  to  digest  in  the 
stomach  than  the  unleavened.  But  aside  from  the  changes  that  are 
produced  by  the  process  of  fermentation,  there  are  many  other  consi- 
derations why  unleavened  bread  of  a  proper  quality  and  age  is  better 
adapted  to  sustain  the  alimentary  organs  and  general  constitntion  of 
man  in  their  highest  and  best  condition.  Nevertheless  it  is  very  certain 
that  loaf  or  raised  bread  can  be  made  so  nearly  in  accordance  with  the 
Titftl  laws  and  interests  of  our  bodies,  as  scarcely  to  militate  against 
them  in  any  perceptible  or  appreciable  degree.  An^  when  I  say  this, 
I  mean  not  merely  its  effects  on  the  health  and  longevity  of  a  single 
individual,  but  its  effects  upon  the  human  constitution  through  suc- 
cessive generations,  for  a  thousand  years  or  more. 

THE  BEST  MATERIAL  FOR  LOAF  BREAD — HOW  PREPARED,    ETO. 

1832.  Among  the  materials  used  for  making  raised  bread  in  oar 
country,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  the  known  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  in  any  country,  wheat  is  decidedly  the  best ;  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  and  wheat  comes  nearer  to  man  than  perhaps  any  other 
plant,  in  its  power  of  becoming  adapted  to  different  climates,  over  a 
wide  extent  of  the  earth's  surface,  so  that  it  may  almost  be  said  that 
wherever  the  human  species  can  flourish,  there  wheat  can  be  cultivated. 

1833.  *  It  is  not  certainly  known,'  says  Professor  Thomson,  *  in  what 
country  wheat  was  first  produced.  Mr.  Bruce  informs  us  that  he  foaod 
it  growing  wild  in  Abyssinia,  and  in  his  opinion  that  kingdom  is  the 
native  country  of  the  plant.  It  would  seem,*  continues  the  Professor, 
'  to  he  originally  an  Afi:\caTvp\«.ivt,  since  it  thrives  best  in  Barbary  and 

Egypt ;  and  perhaps  the  mo\inV.«Kw*  ^l  is^i^«Kv\ivis  \Xvcs>a.^Vi.  wlihin  the  I 
torrid  zone,  may  not  diffei  mxxcJti  \iv^o\\i\.Q\  ^W.\.^\^^^  xXv^-sassc^  ' 
northern  plaias'ofEgypt^J^^-^J^^;^^^^^ 
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Indies,  considerably  within  the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone ;  and  in  th« 
north  of  Hindostan  it  constitutes  a  chief  article  in  the  food  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  India,  however,  the  plant  seems  to  have  deteriorated.  It  is 
always  dwarfish,  and  the  crop  is  said  to  be  less  abundant  than  in  more 
northern  climates.*  Tet  a  cold  climate  is  not  most  genial  to  the  nature 
of  this  plant.  *  The  wheat  of  France  is  superior  to  that  of  £ngland ; 
the  wheat  of  Italy  is  still  better  than  that  of  France ;  and  perhaps  the 
best  of  all  is  raised  in  Barbary  and  Egypt.*  Excellent  wheat  is  raised 
in  the  southern  and  western  and  middle  portions  of  the  United  States ; 
and  even  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  New  England,  very  fine 
crops  have  been  produced. 

1334.  But  the  wheat  and  other  cultivated  products  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  appropriated  to  the  nourishment  of  man,  like  those  on  which 
our  domastic  animals  subsist  (1260),  are  too  generally,  in  civilized  life, 
veiy  considerably  deteriorated,  as  to  their  wholesomeness,  by  the 
improper  tillage  of  the  soil.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  true,  as  stated 
by  those  who  have  made  the  experiment,  that  the  fiour  of  wheat  raided 
on  a  cultivated  soil  recently  dressed  with  crude  stable  manure,  may 
readily  be  distinguished  by  its  odor,  from  the  flour  of  wheat  raised  on  a 
new  and  undepraved  soil,  or  from  that  raised  on  a  cultivated  soil  which 
has  been  dressed  with  properly  digested  manure.  And  if  such  and 
similar  results  of  improper  tillage  can  become  the  sources  of  serious 
evil  to  the  human  family  through  their  effects  on  the  flesh  of  animals 
which  man  devours,  and  on  the  milk  and  butter  which  he  consumes 
(1294,  et  seq,)^  surely  the  immediate  effects  of  such  a  deteriorated  vege- 
table aliment  on  the  human  system  must  be  very  considerable. 

1336.  They  who  have  never  eaten  bread  made  of  wheat  recently 
produced  by  a  pure  virgin  soil,  have  but  a  very  imperfect  notion 
of  the  deliciousness  of  good  bread,  such  as  is  often  to  be  met'  with  la 
the  comfortable  log  houses  in  our  western  country.  It  is  probably 
true  that  the  new  soil,  in  its  virgin  purity,  before  it  becomes  exhausted 
by  tillage,  and  debauched  by  the  means  which  man  uses  to  enrich  and 
stimulate  it,  produces  most  if  not  all  kinds  of  vegetables  appropriate 
for  human  aliment,  in  a  more  perfect  and  healthy  state  than  any  soil 
which  has  been  long  under  cultivation  can  be  made  to  do.  Neverthe- 
less, by  a  proper  application  of  physiological  principles  to  agriculture, 
many  of  the  evils  which  now  result  from  improper  tillage  may  easily 
be  avoided,  and  the  quality  of  all  those  vegetable  substances  which 
enter  into  the  diet  of  man  may  be  very  greatly  improved,  both  in  regard 
to  wholesomeness  and  deliciousness.  But  while  the  people  of  our 
country  are  so  entirely  given  up  as  they  are  at  present  to  gross  and 
promiscuous  feeding  on  the  dead  carcasses  of  animals,  and  to  the 
untiring  pursuits  of  wealth,  it  is  perhaps  wholly  in  vain  for  a  single 
individual  to  raise  his  voice  on  a  subject  of  this  kind.  The  farmer 
will  continue  to  be  most  eager  to  increase  the  number  of  his  acres,  and 
to  extort  from  those  acres  the  greatest  amount  of  produce,  with  the 
least  expense  of  tillage,  and  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  OLuallty  ot 
that  produce  in  relation  to  the  phyBlologlc8A\iiWc^%.\.'&  Ql\£ka.\!L\  >«i\i^<5i.'^^ 
people  generaJJy  are  contented  to  gratify  t\xe\t  ^^^yw^^  ^"^"^^^^.^^ 
wb^taver  cornea  before  them,  withoat  ps^usvii^  X.o  Vivn^vt^  ^^^Si 
tbeir indulgences  are  adapted  to  preserve  ox  \.o  ^ceXxoi  \J^>^^  ^\. 
and  lite.    Yet  if  some  one  does  not  raiae  a  v«wQ»  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
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which  shall  be  heard  and  heeded,  there  will  soon  reach  ns,  as  a  nation,  a 
voice  of  calamity  which  we  shall  not  be  able  to  shut  oar  ears  against, 
albeit  we  may  in  the  perverseness  of  our  sensualism  incorrigibly 
persist  in  disregarding  its  admonitions,  till  the  deep  chastisements  of 
outraged  nature  shfAl  reach  the  very  *  bone  and  marrow*  of  the  human 
constitution,  and  fill  our  land  with  such  a  living  rottenness  as  now,  in 
some  other  portions  of  the  earth,  renders  human  society  odious  and 
abominable.  Whether,  therefore,  my  voice  shall  be  heard  and  heeded 
or  not,  I  will  obey  the  dictates  of  my  sense  of  duty,  and  solemnly 
declare  that  this  subject  demands  the  prompt  and  earnest  attention  of 
every  agriculturist  and  of  every  friend  to  the  common  cause  of  hu- 
manity ;  for  it  is  most  certain,  that  until  the  agriculture  of  our  country 
is  conducted  in  strict  accordance  with  physiological  truth,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  us  to  realize  those  physical  and  intellectual  and  moral  and 
social  and  civil  blessings  for  which  the  human  constitution  and  our  soil 
and  climate  are  naturally  capacitated. 

1336.  Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  season 
or  climate  or  soil,  or  some  other  cause,  there  will  be  a  species  of 
disease  affecting  the  wheat  and  other  grains ;  and  tbis  may  be  of  such  a 
character  as  not  easily  to  be  removed  nor  counteracted  by  any  means ; 
but  more  generally  the  rust  and  smut  and  dust  which  attach  them- 
selves to  the  skin  of  the  grain,  may,  by  proper  care,  be  so  far  removed, 
as  at  least  to  render  the  meal  or  flour  far  more  pure  and  wholesome 
than  it  otherwise  would  be.  And  here  let  me  remark,  that  they  are 
greatly  deceived  who  suppose  that  the  bolting  cloth  which  separates 
the  fine  flour  from  the  outer  skin  or  bran  also  separates  the  im- 
purities attached  to  the  outer  skin  from  the  flour.  By  the  process  of 
grinding,  these  impurities  are  rubbed  from  the  outer  skin,  and  made 
quite  as  fine  as  any  portion  of  the  flour,  and  for  the  most  part  pass  with 
tbe  fine  flour  through  the  bolting-cloth.  To  remedy  tbis,  it  is  perhaps 
generally  true,  that  in  large  flouring  establishments  a  kind  of  smut 
or  scouring-mill  is  in  operation,  through  which  the  wheat  passes,  and 
18  pretty  thoroughly  rubbed  or  scoured  without  being  broken ;  and 
after  this,  it  passes  through  a  screen  or  winnowing-mill,  and  thus  is 
tolerably  well  cleansed  and  prepared  for  grindiug.  Tet  this  process  by 
no  means  renders  the  wheat  so  perfectly  clean  and  wholesome  as 
washing. 

1337.  Those  who  have  given  little  attention  to  tbis  subject,  will 
probably  think  that  the  trouble  of  washing  all  their  bread-stuff  before 
it  is  ground,  would  be  much  greater  than  any  benefit  which  would 
result  from  it.  But  a  short  experience  in  the  matter  would  convince 
every  one  who  has  a  proper  regard  for  the  character  of  his  bread,  tbat 
the  trouble  of  washing  his  grain  bears  no  comparison  to  the  improve- 
ment effected  by  it.  Indeed,  they  who  become  accustomefl  to  washing 
their  grain,  will  soon  cease  to  regard  it  as  a  trouble ;  and  the  improve- 
ment in  the  whiteness  and  sweetness  of  their  bread  will  be  so  great, 
tbat  they  would  be  extremely  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  practice. 

1S8S,  When  people  site  ao  %\X\x«.Vvi^  \.\\^aX  Wvj  ^-^.w  have  things  aa 
tbey  wish    they  will   a\ao  ^M  vWx,  \\vwc\yc^dA\^  ts^vvs^  xx^^s^NvvJsft 
erain  bo  cround  but  a  s\iov\.  \.\me  \>vi^oife  Vv.  \^  ^v^v.^.^^.  px^x.-^^N.  Nx>..y 

TthVbeUnJ^^^^^^    t^at  cL  Y.^  ^vo^u^-^^^^  ^-^-  ^-^^-^- --^ 
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soil,  and  put  that  away  in  clean  casks  or  bins,  where  it  will  be  kept 
perfectly  dry  and  sweet ;  and,  according  to  the  size  of  the  family,  take, 
from  time  to  time,  as  they  need  it,  one  or  two  bushels,  and  wash  it 
thoroughly  but  briskly  in  two  or  three  waters,  and  then  spread  it  out 
on  a  drying  sheet  or  table,  made  for  the  purpose,  and  which  is  con- 
Biderably  inclined,  so  that  the  water  remaining  with  the  wheat  will 
easily  run  off.  The  skin  or  bran  of  the  wheat  is  so  well  protected  by 
its  own  oily  property,  that  little  or  no  water  will  penetrate  it,  unless  it 
be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  water  much  longer  than  is  necessary. 
Being  thinly  spread  out  upon  the  sheet  or  table  in  a  good  drying 
day,  it  will  be  sufficiently  dry  in  a  few  hours  for  grinding.  And  I 
say  again,  let  any  one  who  loves  good  bread,  wash  bia  grain  a 
few  times  in  this  manner,  and  he  will  be  very  reluctant  to  return  to 
the  use  of  bread  made  of  unwashed  grain.  ^ 

1339.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  at  how  early  a  period  in  the 
progress  of  society,  mankind,  in  the  preparation  of  wheat  for  bread- 
making,  began  to  put  usunder  what  God  has  joined  together,  and  to 
concentrate  the  more  purely  nutrient  properties,  by  separating  the  flour 
from  the  part  commonly  called  the  bran.  The  Bible  speaks  of  fine  flour 
or  meal  as  a  portion  of  the  meat-offerings  of  the  temple,  but  it  is  not 
probable  this  approached  very  near  to  the  superfine  flour  of  the  present 
lime.  We  are  informed  also  that  the  Romans,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  had  four  or  five  different  kinds  of  bread,  one  of  which  was 
made  of  the  purest  flour  from  which  all  the  bran  was  separated.  This 
was  eaten  only  by  the  rich  and  luxurious.  A  second  kind,  in  more 
common  use,  was  that  from  which  a  portion  of  Hie  bran  was  taken ;  and 
a  third  kind,  which  was  more  generally  used  than  any  other,  Was  that 
which  was  made  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wheat.  A  fourth  kind 
was  made  mostly  of  the  bran,  for  dogs.  But  at  whatever  period  in  the 
history  of  the  race  this  artificial  process  was  commenced,  certain  it  is, 
that,  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  constitution  and  relation  which 
the  Creator  hais  established  in  the  nature  of  man  (1312),  this  process  of 
mechanical  analysis  is  at  the  present  day  carried  to  the  full  extent  of 
possibility;  and  the  farina  and  glutten  and  saccharine  matter  of  the 
wheat  are  almost  perfectly  concentrated  in  the  form  of  superfine  flour. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  these  concentrated  nutrient  properties  of  the  wheat  are 
mixed  and  complicated  in  ways  innumerable  with  other  concentrated 
substances,  to  pamper  the  depraved  appetites  of  man,  with  kinds  of 
food  which  always  and  inevitably  tend  to  impair  his  health  and  to 
abbreviate  his  life  (1313).  Even  the  bread,  which  is  the  simplest  form 
into  which  human  ingenuity  tortures  the  flour  of  wheat,  is  by  other 
causes  besides  the  concentration  I  have  named,  too  frequently  rendered 
the  instrument  of  disease  and  death,  rather  than  the  means  of  life  and 
health,  to  those  that  eat  it. 

1840.  In  cities  and  large  towns,  most  people  depend  on  public 
bakers  for  their  bread.    And  I  have  no  doubt  that  public  bakers,  as  a 
body,  are  as  honest  and  worthy  a  class  of  men  as  any  in  society.    I 
have  no  wish  to  speak  evil  of  any  one ;  and  it  is  always  ^&u!lCvi.V\.^  "sss^ 
to  find  myself  compelled,  in  fidelity  to  Ibe  comiciWi  <i'a.\»^  ^'^"^^J^::^:^*^^^^ 
to  expose  the  faults  of  any  particular  cXaaa  o^  mwi^  \»\i«OL  ^"^'^^^^ 
every  other  class  ia  society  is  a»deeply  invoV'^eQi  Va.c^^^^^'^?^'^^''^^  -^ 
ej£:li£  ofQod,  evince  at  least  an  equal  degt^fe  ol  mw«XX.\xre^^>i»s^v 
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public  bakera,  like  other  men,  who  serve  the  public  more  for  the  aSu 
of  securing  their  own  emolument  than  for  the  public  good,  have  always 
had  recourse  to  various  expedients  in  order  to  increase  the  bicraliveBess 
of  their  business.  To  secure  custom  and  profit  at  the  same  tiice,  they 
have  considered  it  necessary  that  a  given  quantity  of  floor  should  be  made 
into  a  loaf  as  large  and  as  white  as  possible,  and  free  from  any  disa- 
greeable  taste,  while  at  the  same  time  it  retains  Uie  greatest  possible  weight    • 

1341.  From  a  variety  of  causes,  the  quality  and  price  of  flour  have 
wlwajB  been  very  unstable.  Sometimes  the  crops  are  small,  or  the  foreigm 
demand  for  flour  or  the  home  consumption  is  unusually  great,  or  the 
season  is  tmfavorable  to  the  health  of  grain,  and  the  wheat  becomes  dis- 
eased, or  the  harvest  time  is  unfavorable,  and  the  wheat  sprouts  before  it 
is  secured,  or  large  quantities  of  flour  become  soured  or  musty,  or  in  some 
other  manner  damaged.  To  counteract  these  things,  and  to  make  the  most 
profltable  use  of  such  flour  as  the  market  affords  them,  the  public  bakers 
have  been  led  to  try  various  experiments  with  chemical  agents,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  in  numerous  instances  they  have  bec^  too  sue- 
oessful  in  their  practices  for  the  well-being  of  those  who  have  been  the 
consumers  of  their  bread. 

1342.  According  to  treatises  on  bread-making  which  have  within  a  few 
years  past  appeared  in  European  scientific  journals, '  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc, 
■ub-carbonate  of  magnesia,  sub-carbonate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  several  other  substances,  have  been  used  by  public  bakers  in  maku^ 
bread ;  and  some  of  these  substances  have  been  employed  by  them  to  a 
very  great  extent,  and  with  very  great  success  in  the  cause  of  their  cupi- 
dity. They  have  not  only  succeeded  by  such  means  in  Twalcing  light  and 
white  bread  out  of  extremely  poor  flour,  but  they  have  also  been  able 
so  to  disguise  their  adulterations,  as  to  work  in  with  their  flour,  without 
being  detected  by  the  consimiers,  a  portion  of  the  flour  of  beans,  peas, 
and  potatoes ;  and  even  chalk,  pipe  clay,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  have  been 
employed  to  increase  the  weight  and  whiteness  of  their  bread.*  *  The 
use  of  alum  in  bread-making,'  says  a  distinguished  chemist,  *  appears  to 
be  very  ancient.  It  is  one  of  those  articles  which  have  been  the  most 
extensively  and  successfully  used  in  disguising  bad  flbur  and  the  various 
adulterations  of  bread  Its  injurious  action  upon  the  health  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  yet,  daily  taken  into  the 
•tomach,  it  may  seriously  affect  the  system.' 

1343.  *  Thirteen  bakers  were  condemned  on  the  28th  of  January,  1829, 

by  the  correctional  tribunal  of  Brussels,  for  mixing  sulphate  of  copper  or 

blue  vitriol  with  their  bread.     It  makes  the  bread  very  white,  light,  large, 

and  porous,  but  rather  tasteless  ;  and  it  also  enables  the  bread  to  retain  a 

greater  quantity  of  water,  and  thereby  very  considerably  increases  its 

weight.     A  much  larger  quantity  of  alum  is  necessary  to  produce  these 

effects ;  but  when  of  sufficient  quantity,  it  strengthens  the  paste    and  as 

the  bakers  say,  makes  the  bread  stoeU  large.*     If  the  statements  of  our 

large  druggists  can  be  relied  on,  the  public  bakers  of  our  own  country 

probably  employ  ammonia  more  freely  at  present,  than  any  other  substance 

J  have  named.    Feai\ash  ox  B8\ei%.\M&  \&  ^o  \3&ed  by  them  in  considerable 

quantities. 

1344.  But  even  wYiete  t\iese  «L^\3\\«t^.\AOTvs  «t^  ^aax.  \>t^^'c^'&^^^  \Jas.>s^^eci 
bread  is  very  rarely  aw\io\eaome  atX\c\e^^  ^«x..  .^^^^'^  ^«^^Tv$ife^^Ns.>a 
be  placed  on  the  teatixaonT  ««  ^^^«^^^^  x\i^  ^xxc^^^^  \.,i>^^x^  ^s^"^ 
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merchants  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  cities,  the  flour  which  most  of 
our  public  bakers  work  into  bread  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality  to  what  is 
caled  good  *  family  flour,'  and  for  which  they  pay  from  one  to  three 
dolars  less  per  barrel ;  and  they  sometimes  purchase  large  quantities  of 
old  spoiled  flour  from  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere,  which  has  heated  and 
soured  in  the  barrel,  and  perhaps  become  almost  as  solid  as  a  mass  of 
chalk  ;  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  break  it  up,  and  grind  it  oyer,  and  spread 
it  out,  and  expose  it  to  the  air  in  order  to  purify  it  in  a  measure  from  its 
acid  and  other  bad  properties :  and  then  they  mix  it  with  a  portion  of 
much  better  flour  ;  and  from  this  mixture  they  can  make,  as  they  say,  the 
very  largest  and  finest  looking  loaf.*  But  should  the  public  bakers  always 
use  the  best  of  flour,  their  bread,  as  a  general  statement,  would  still  be 
very  inferior  to  well  made  domestic  bread,  in  point  of  sweetness  and 
wholesomeness.  Their  mode  of  manufacturing  bread,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  destroys  much  of  the  virtue  of  the  flour  or  meal ;  and  hence  their 
bread  is  only  palatable,  even  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it,  within 
twelve,  or,  at  the  longest,  twenty- four  hours  after  it  is  baked. 

B&EAD  MADE  OF  UNBOLTED  MEAL  HOST  WHOLESOME. 

1345.  Whether  our  bread  is  of  domestic  manufacture  or  made  by  the 
public  baker,  that  which  is  made  of  superfine  flour  is  always  far  less 
wholesome,  in  any  and  every  situation  of  life,  than  that  which  is  made  of 
wheaten  meal  which  contains  all  the  natural  properties  of  the  grain  (744, 
751).  It  is  true  that  when  much  flesh  is  eaten  with  our  bread,  or  when 
bread  constitutes  but  a  very  small  an<d  unimportant  portion  of  our  food, 
the  injurious  effects  of  superfine  flour  bread  are  not  always  so  immediately 
and  distinctly  perceived  as  in  other  cases.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  genertd 
and  invariable  law  of  our  nature,  that  all  concentrated  forms  of  food  are 
unfriendly  to  the  physiological  or  vital  interests  of  our  bodies  (739).  "We 
have  seen  (510)  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  diseases  and  ail- 
ments in  civic  life  are  originated  by  causes  which  are  introduced  into  the 
alimentary  canal  as  articles  of  diet ;  and  disturbance  and  der$ingement  of 
function,  obstructions,  debility,  and  irritations,  are  amongst  the  most  im- 
portant elements  of  those  diseases.  And  it  is  probably  speaking  within 
bounds  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  adults,  and  nearly  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  youth,  in  civic  life,  are  more  or  less  afflicted  with  obstructions  and 
disturbances  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  other  organs  of  the  abdomen, 
the  symptoms  of  which  are  either  habitual  costiveness  or  diarrhoea,  or 
an  alternation  of  both,  or  frequent  and  severe  attacks  of  what  are  called 
bilious  colics,  etc. ;  and  in  children  and  youth,  worms,  fits,  convulsions, 
etc.  And  I  cannot  but  feel  confident  that  the  use  of  superfine  flour  bread 
is  among  the  important  causes  of  these  and  numerous  other  difficulties. 
I  have  indeed  been  surprised  to  observe  that  in  the  hundreds  of  cases  of 
chronic  diseases  of  ever)  form  and  name,  which  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge within  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  costiveness  of  the  bowels  has  in 
almost  every  instance  been  among  the  first  and  most  important  symptoms. 
And  I  have  never  known  this  difficulty,  even  after  an  obstinate  continuance 
of  five,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years,  fail  to  disappear  in  a  short  time  after 

*  An  aged  and  very  respectable  member  of  the  SoeVet^  ol  "'BtVecAv'^^^'^^*^*-*'^^^^^ 
Iiad  Jong- been  extensively  eng&ged  in  thefiour  Y>\xsVIl«&%Vft.W!ka^.<i\t^^  ^'^^  ^}'^^^^^, 
jiJ^rays  had  bis  family  bread  made  in  his  owi  Yvoxus©,  >»»»    wv^  ^^1  *^^iJ5»r^ 
dangbtor,  why  he  never  used  the  bakers'  bread?    *  BQC»Qai&  tai  ^2d2^^  x««««^^»^ 
Maow  wh&t  itia  made  oV 
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the  coarse  wheaten  bread  of  a  proper  character  has  been  substituted  fe: 
that  made  of  superfine  flour. 

1346.  Some  physicians  and  other  individuals,  without  properly  examii- 
ing  the  subject,  have  raised  several  objections  against  the  coarse  wheatai 
bread.     It  is  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  bran  is  wholly  indigestible,  aid 
therefore  should  never  be  taken  into  the  human  stomach.     This  objectun 
betrays  so  much  ignorance  of  the  final  causes  and  constitutional  lavs, 
clearly  indicated  by  the  anatomical  structure  and  physiological  econony 
of  the  alimentary  organs,  that  it  scarcely  deserves  the  slighest  notice 
(438).     If  the  digestive  organs  of  man  were  designed  to  receive  notloig 
but  digestible  and  nutrient  substances,  they  would  have  been  constructed 
and  arranged  very  difiierently  from  what  they  are.     As  we  have  fully  seen 
(737),  everything  which  nature  provides  for  our  sustenance  consists  of 
certain  proportions  of  nutritious  and  innutritious  matter  ;  and  a  due  pro- 
portion of  innutritious  matter  in  our  food  is  as  essential  to  the  health  and 
functional  integrity  of  our  alimentary  organs,  as  a  due  proportion  of 
nutritious  matter  is  to  the  sustenance  of  the  body  (1312). 

1347.  Another  objection  is,  that  although  bran  may  serve,  like  other 
mechanical  irritants  and  excitants,  fbr  a  while  to  relieve  constipation,  yet 
it  soon  wears  out  the  excitability  of  the  organs,  and  leaves  them  more  ia- 
active  than  before.  Here,  again,  a  false  statement  is  urged  by  inexcusable 
ignorance ;  for  it  is  not  true  that  the  bran  acts  in  the  manner  supposed  in 
this  objection,  nor  are  the  effects  here  asserted  ever  produced  by  it.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  very  pernicious  habits  of  some  people  who  use  the 
coarse  wheaten  bread,  entirely  counteract  the  aperient  effects  of  the  bread ; 
and  it  is  true  that  others,  depending  wholly  on  the  virtues  of  this  bread 
for  peristaltic  action,  and  neglecting  all  exercise,  by  their  extreme  inert- 
ness and. indolence  and  over-eatinfft  bring  on  a  sluggishness  and  debility 
and  constipation  of  the  bowels,  and  perhaps  become  severally  affile  ted 
with  piles,  in  spite  of  the  natural  fitness  of  the  bread  to  promote  regular 
peristaltic  action  and  to  prevent  all  these  results. 

1348.  A  third  objection  is,  that  though  the  coarse  wheaten  bread  may 
do  very  well  for  those  who  are  troubled  with  constipation,  by  mechanically 
irritating  and  exciting  the  stomach  and  bowels,  yet  for  that  very  reason  it 
is  wholly  unfit  and  improper  for  those  who  are  afflicted  with  chronic 
diarrhoea.  Here  is  still  another  objection  founded  in  ignorance  of  the 
true  physiological  and  pathological  principles  which  it  involves.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  coarse  wheaten  bread  under  a  proper  general  regimen,  is 
as  excellent  and  sure  a  remedy  for  chronic  diarrhoea  as  for  chronic  consti- 
pation. I  have  seen  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea  of  the  most  obstinate  cha- 
racter, and  which  had  baffled  the  highest  medical  skill  and  every  mode  of 
treatment  for  more  than  20  years,  yielding  entirely  under  a  proper  general 
regimen  in  which  this  bread  was  the  almost  exclusive  article  of  food,  and 
not  a  particle  of  medicine  was  used.  And,  excepting  in  cases  where  the 
complaint  was  symptomatic  of  some  incurable  organic  disease,*  I  have 
never  known  such  a  mode  of  treatment  to  fail  of  wholly  relieving  diarrhoea, 
whether  recent  or  chronic,  although  a  very  great  number  of  cases  have 
come  under  my  notice. 

1349,  It  is  fully  evident,  lYvexe^oxe,  V^kaX  t\vebran  does  not  act  on  the 
digesdve  organs  as  a  mere  mec^iMi\ev3X\m\a»X\  i^x  M  \\.  ^\^  sx.  ^Quld 

sn  in  cases  of  tWs  Wnd  the  distc««2knft  «sm^\«n^  w^^^^l^  -o^^^^^M"^ 
he  coarse  wheaten  brea^ 
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al^vfjrs  necessarily  aggravate  rather  than  alleyiate  diarrhoea.  Nor  does  it 
reliere  diarrhoea  on  the  principle  of  a  narcotic  nor  of  a  stiimilant ;  for  tlie 
efTec  of  these  is  always  to  give  an  immediate  check  to  that  complaint,  and 
in  sich  a  manner  as  to  expose  the  system  to  a  return  of  it.  But  the 
coars  wheaten  hread  seems  to  increase  the  disease  for  a  short  time  at 
first,  and  then  gradually  restores  the  healthy  condition  and  action  of  the 
bowes.  The  mucilage  of  wheat  bran  is  probably  one  of  the  most  sooth- 
ing sibstances  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  can  be  applied  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

13f0.  Chronic  constipation  and  chronic  diarrhoea  both  spring  from 
the  sime  root.  Where  the  constitutional  vigor  of  the  alimentary  canal  is 
very  (onsiderable,  continued  irritations,  resulting  in  debility,  will  produce 
constipation ;  and  these  continued  causes  operating  for  some  time,  will 
ofter  induce  such  a  state  of  debility  and  irritability  as  is  attended  with 
dianhoea;  and  in  other  cases,  when  this  constitutional  vigor  of  the 
alimentary  canal  is  much  less,  diarrhoea  is  far  more  readily  induced  and 
rencered  chronic. 

1351.  Coarse  wheaten  bread,  then,  by  its  adaptation  to  the  anatoniical 
strixsture  and^to  the  physiological  properties  and  functional  powers  of  our 
orgirs  (1312X  serves  to  prevent  and  to  remove  the  disorders  and  diseases 
cf  our  bodies  only  by  preventing  and  removing  irritation  and  morbid 
action  and  condition,  and  thereby  affording  the  system  an  opportunity  of 
recovering  its  healthy  and  vigorous  action  and  condition.  And  the 
thousands  of  individuals  in  our  own  country  of  every  age,  of  both  sexes,  of 
all  situations,  conditions,  and  circumstances,  who  within  the  last  eight 
yeirs  have  been  benefited  by  using  the  coarse  wheaten  bread  instead  of 
thtt  made  of  superfine  flour,  are  living  witnesses  of  the  virtues  of  that 
bKad. 

1 352.  But  the  testimony  in  favor  of  coarse  wheaten  bread  as  an  im- 
portant article  in  the  food  of  man,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  our  country 
nor  to  modem  times.  In  all  probability,  as  we  have  already  seen  (1322), 
the  first  generations  of  our  species  who  became  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
making  bread,  continued  for  many  centuries  to  employ  all  the  substance 
of  the  grain,  which  they  coarsely  mashed  in  their  rude  mortars  or  mills. 
And  even  since  mankind  began  by  artificial  means  to  separate  the  bran 
from  the  flour,  and  to  make  bread  from  the  latter,  the  more  close  and 
discerning  observers  among  physicians  and  philanthropists  have  perceived 
and  asserted  that  bread  made  of  fine  flour  is  decidedly  less  wholesome  than 
that  made  of  the  unbolted  wheat  meal.  Hippocrates,  styled  the  father  of 
medicine^  who  flourished  moie  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  who 
depended  far  more  on  a  correct  diet  and  general  regimen  both  for  the 
prevention  and  removal  of  disease  than  he  did  on  medicine,  particularly 
commended  the  unbolted  wheat-meal  bread,  *  for  its  salutary  effects  upon 
the  bowels.*  It  was  a  fact  well  understood  by  the  ancients,  that  this  bread 
was  much  more  conducive  to  the  general  health  and  vigor  of  their  bodies, 
and  every  way  better  adapted  to  nourish  and  sustain  them,  than  that  made 
of  the  fine  flour.  And  accordingly  their  wrestlers  and  others  who  were 
trained  for  great  bodily  power,  •  ate  only  the  coarse  wheaten  bread,  to 
preserve  them  in  their  strength  of  limbs.*  The  Spartans  were  fa.m.Q\3&  fex. 
this  kind  of  bread ;  and  we  learn  from  Fliny  tYvaX  >i^"fc  "B^.Qtjvajo&^  ia&  ^  "s:^"" 
tJon,  at  that  period  of  their  history  when,  they  "weie  XXve  tslQ'sX.  T^■a^»:^^i^s^R 

for  bodily  vigor  and  personal  prowess  and  ac\ae^emcii\.,  Va.«^  ^^  ^"^ 
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bread  for  three  hundred  years.  The  warlike  and  powerful  nations  wtA 
overran  the  Roman  Empire,  and  £nally  spread  over  the  greater  pai  of 
Europe,  used  no  other  kind  of  bread  than  that  which  was  made  of  the 
whole  substance  of  the  grain ;  and  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  £mpis  to 
the  present  day,  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  Europe  and 
the  greater  part  of  Asia,  have  rarely  used  any  other  kind  of  bread. 

1353.  *  If  you  set  any  value  on  health,  and  have  a  mind  to  preore 
nature,'  said  Thomas  Tryon,  student  in  physic,  in  his  Way  to  HaUkf 
Long  LifCf  and  Happiness^  published  in  London  in  the  latter  part  cf  the 
fifteenth  century,  *  you  must  not  separate  the  finest  from  the  coarsest  loor, 
because  that  which  is  fine  is  naturally  of  an  obstructive  and  storing 
quality;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  other,  which  is  coarse,  is  of  a  cleaising 
and  opening*  nature  ;  therefore  the  bread  is  best  which  is  made  of  both 
together.  It  is  more  wholesome,  easier  of  digestion,  and  more  strcigtb- 
ening,  than  bread  made  of  the  finest  flour.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
nutrimentive  quality  is  contained  in  the  fine  flour,  yet  in  the  branny  )art 
is  contained  the  opening  and  digestive  quality ;  and  there  is  as  great  a 
necessity  for  the  one  as  the  other,  for  the  support  of  health :  that  whicl  is 
accounted  the  worst  is  as  good  and  beneficial  to  nature  as  the  best  ;  for 
when  the  finest  flour  is  separated  from  the  coarsest  and  branny  pats,  | 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  the  true  operations  of  the  wheat  moL 
The  eating  of  fine  bread,  therefore,  is  inimical  to  health,  and  contrary  b*th 

to  nature  and  reason,  and  was  at  first  invented  to  gratify  wanton  and  liuui-     i 
riotu  persons,  who  are  ignorant  both  of  themselves  and  the  true  virtie     I 
and  efficacy  of  natural  things.'     *  Baron  Steuben  has  often  told  me,'  s;ys     { 
Judge  Peters,  *  that  the  peculiar  healthfulness  of  the  Prussian  soldiers 
was  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  their  ammunition  bread,  m£de 
of  grain  triturated  or  ground,  but  not  bolted ;  which  was  accounted  tbe 
most  wholesome  and  nutritious  part  of  their  rations.'    '  The  Dutch  sailors 
in  the  days  of  their  naval  glory,  were  supplied  vdth  the  same  kind  if 
bread.' 

1354.  *  During  the  war  between  England  and  France,  near  the  close  if 
the  last  century,'  says  Mr.  Samuel  Prior,  a  respectable  merchant  of  Salen, 
New  Jersey,  *  the  crops  of  grain,  and  particularly  wheat,  were  very  small  in 
England,  and  the  supplies  from  Dantzic,  the  Netherlands,  and  Swed^u 
being  cut  off  by  the  French  army,  and  also  the  usual  supplies  from  Ane* 
rica  failing,  there  was  a  very  great  scarcity  of  wheat  in  England.  The 
British  army  was  then  very  extensive,  and  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to 
procure  provisions  for  it,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  on  land  and  sea.  Sidi 
was  the  demand  for  the  foreign  army,  and  such  the  deficiency  of  crjps 
at  home  and  supplies  f^om  abroad,  that  serious  fears  were  entertained  that 
the  army  wotdd  suffer,  and  that  the  continental  enterprise  of  the  British 
Government  would  be  defeated  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  pnvi- 
sions ;  and  every  prudential  measure  by  which  such  a  disastrous  event  could 
be  prevented  was  carefully  considered  and  proposed.  William  Pitt  was  then 
prime  minister  of  state,  and  at  his  instance  government  recommended  to  the 
people  generally  throughout  Great  Britain,  to  substitute  potatoes  and  rice 
as  far  as  possible  for  bread,  in  order  to  save  the  wheat  for  the  foreign  army. 
This  recommendation  was  pToin^tV^  eoTo:-5\\fe^  vrv'Oa.  Vj  \osccv>j  of  the  people. 

But  still  the  scarcity  was  a\axm\iv%\^  ^xvi^x.    \w  \Xvss.  wv^^x^^^^^^  ^.,^v- 
'*  '>«sscd  a  law  (to  take  effect  iox  tN^o  ^^^%^  ^'^'^  xV^  ^^^1  ^^^^"^ 
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purpose  of  making  the  wheat  go  as  far  as  possible,  and  thus  saving  as 
much  as  they  co\ild  from  the  home  consumption,  for  the  better  supply  of 
the  army  on  the  continent.  Eighty  thousand  men  were  quartered  in  bar-> 
racks  in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Suffolk.  A  great  many  were  also 
quartered  throughout  the  towns,  at  taverns,  in  squads  of  thirty  and  forty 
in  a  place.  Throoghout  the  whole  of  Great  Bxitain  the  soldiers  were  sup- 
plied with  this  coarse  bread.  It  was  deposited  in  the  store-rooms  witli 
the  other  provisions  of  the  army  on  the  day  it  was  baked,  ard  at  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning  was  distributed  to  the  soldiers,  who  were  at  first 
exceedingly  displeased  with  the  bread,  and  refused  to  eat  it,  often  casting 
it  from  them  with  great  rage  and  violent  execrations.  But  after  two  or 
three  weeks  they  began  to  be  much  pleased  with  it,  and  preferred  it  to  th« 
fine  flour  bread.' 

1355.  *  My  father,'  continues  Mr.  P.,  '  whom  I  have  often  heard  talk 
these  things  over,  was  a  miller  a  and  baker,  and  resided  in  the  county  of 
!Essex,  on  the  boarder  joining  Suffolk,  and  near  the  barracks  containing 
the  eighty  thousand  soldiers.  He  contracted  with  government  to  supply 
the  eastern  district  of  the  county  of  Essex  with  the  kind  of  bread  I  have 
mentioned,  and  he  used  always  to  send  me  with  it  to  the  depositftries  on  the 
day  it  was  baked ;  and  though  1  was  then  a  youth,  I  can  still  very  dis- 
tiuctly  remember  the  angry  looks  and  reii;?.rks  of  the  soldiers  when  they 
were  first  supplied  with  it.  Indeed  they  often  threw  their  loaves  at  me  as 
I  passed  along,  and  accompanied  them  with  a  volley  of  curses.  The 
result  of  this  experiment  was,  that  not  only  the  wheat  was  made  to  go 
much  farther,  but  the  health  of  the  soldiers  improved  so  much  and  so  ma- 
nifestly in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  that  it  became  a  matter  of  common 
remark  among  themselves,  and  of  observation  and  surprise  among  the 
officers  and  physicians  of  the  army.  These  gentlemen  at  length  came  out 
with  confidence  and  zeal  on  the  subject,  and  publicly  declared  that  the 
soldiers  were  never  before  so  healthy  and  robust,  and  that  disease  of  every 
kind  had  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  army.  The  public  papers 
were  for  months  filled  with  recommendations  of  this  bread,  and  the  civie 
physicians  almost  universally  throughout  Great  Britain  pronounced  it  far 
the  most  healthy  bread  that  could  be  eaten,  and  as  such  recommended 
it  to  all  the  people,  who  very  extensively  followed  the  advice ;  and  the 
coarse  wheaten  bread  was  very  generally  introduced  int6  families,  female 
boarding  schools,  and  indeed  all  public  institutions.  The  nobility  also 
generally  used  it ;  and  in  fact,  in  many  towns,  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  meet 
with  a  piece  of  fine  flour  bread.  The  physicians  generally  asserted  that 
this  wheaten  bread  was  the  very  best  thing  that  co\ild  be  taken  into  the 
human  stomach,  to  promote  digestion  and  peristaltic  action ;  and  that  it, 
more  than  anything  else,  would  assist  the  stomach  in  digesting  other 
things  which  were  less  easily  digested,  and  therefore  they  recommended  that 
a  portion  of  it  should  be  eaten  at  every  meal  with  other  food.  Still,  after 
this  extensive  experiment  had  been  made  with  such  happy  results,  and 
after  so  general  and  full  a  testimony  had  been  given  in  favor  of  the  coarse 
wheaten  bread,  when  large  supplies  of  superflne  flour  came  in  from  Ame« 
rica,  and  the  crops  at  home  were  abundant,  and  the  act  of  parliament  in 
relation  to  the  army  became  extinct,  most  of  the  '^«q<^\& 'siVwc^  \a^\^VakX^ 
been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  fine  flour  bread,  hon*  \rj  ^\gt««a  x^xsmsa^ 
ivrain  to  their  old  babita  of  eating  fine  "bread.  'i&.aTi^j  Q»^  ^^  t^sJw^c*^  > 
bowerer,  continued  to  use  the  coarse  bread,  ibi  aTwaxJiawt  ^i  ^'sax*  "aSs** 
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wards.  General  Hanoward,  Squire  Western,  Squire  Hanbury,  and  others 
living  near  my  father's,  'continued  to  use  the  bread  for  a  long  time,  and 
some  of  them  still  used  it  when  I  left  home  and  came  to  America,  in  1816.' 
1356.  The  testimony  of  sea-captains  and  old  whalemen  is  equally  in 
favour  of  wheaten  bread  (745).  '  I  have  always  found,*  said  a  very  in- 
telligent sea-captain  of  more  than  thirty  years'  experience,  '  that  the 
coarser  my  ship  bread,  the  healthier  my  crew  is.'  A  writer  in  Bees' 
Cyclopaedia  (article  Bread),  says—*  the  inhabitants  of  Westphalia,  who 
are  a  hardy  and  robust  people,  and  capable  of  enduring  the  greatest 
fatigues,  are  a  living  testimony  to  the  salutary  effects  of  this  sort  of  bread; 
and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  they  are  very  seldom  attacked  bv  acute 
fevers,  and  those  other  diseases  which  are  from  bad  humors.*  In  short,  as  I 
have  already  stated  (1327),  the  bread  of  a  large  portion  of  the  laboring  dast 
or  peasantry  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the 
ocean,  whether  leavened  or  unleavened,  whether  more  or  less  artificially 
prepared,  is  made  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  grain  from  which  it  Is 
manufactured ;  and  no  one  who  is  sufficiently  enlightened  in  physiological 
science  to  qualify  him  to  judge  correctly  in  this  matter,  can  doubt  that 
bread  made  in  the  best  manner  from  unbolted  wheat  meal,  is  far  better 
adapted  to  the  anatomical  structure  and  physiological  powers  of  the  ali- 
mentary organs  of  man,  than  bread  made  of  superfine  wheat  flour  ;  and 
consequently,  the  former  is  far  more  conducive  to  the  health  and  vigor  and 
general  well-being  of  man  than  the  latter. 

1357.  If,  therefore,  mankind  will  have  raised  bread  which  in  every 
respect  most  perfectly  conforms  to  the  laws  of  constitution  and  relation 
established  in  their  nature  (1312),  and  is  most  highly  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  their  bodies  and  souls,  then  must  it  be  well  made,  well  baked, 
light,  and  sweet  bread,  which  contains  all  the  natural  properties  of  the 
wheat.  And  if  they  will  have  this  bread  of  the  very  best  and  most  whole- 
some kind,  they  must,  as  I  have  already  staged,  see  that  the  soil  from 
which  their  wheat  is  raised  is  of  a  proper  character,  and  is  properly  tilled; 
that  the  wheat  is  plump,  full  grown,  ripe,  and  free  from  rust  and  other  dis- 
eases ;  and  then,  bef(jre  it  is  ground,  they  must  see  that  it  is  thoroughl/ 
cleansed,  not  only  from  chaff,  cockles,  tares,  and  such  like  substances,  but 
also  from  all  smut;,  and  every  kind  of  impurity  that  may  be  attached  to  the 
skin  of  the  kernel.  And  let  every  one"  be  assured  that  this  is  a  mattor 
which  really  deserves  all  the  attention  and  care  that  I  suggest.  If  human 
existence  is  worth  possessing,  it  is  worth  preserving ;  and  they  who  have 
enjoyed  it  as  some  have  done,  and  as  all  the  human  family  are  naturally 
endowed  with  the  capabilities  to  enjoy  it,  certainly  will  not  doubt  whether 
it  is  worth  possessing  ;  nor.  if  they  will  properly  consider  the  matter,  can 
they  doubt  that  its  preservation  is  worthy  of  their  most  serious  and  diligent 
care.  And  when  they  perceive  how  intimately  and  closely  the  characta 
of  their  bread  is  connected  with  the  dearest  interests  of  man,  they  will  not 
be  inclined  to  feel  that  any  amount  of  care  and  labor  is  too  much  to  be 
given  to  secare  precisely  the  right  kind  of  bread. 

1358.  I  repeat,  then,  that  they  who  would  have  the  very  best  bread, 
should  certainly  wash  lYieVr  vrVieat  and  cleanse '  it  thoroughly  from  all  im- 
purities before  they  take  it  lo  V\ie  ia\\\\  %xA\<Vwv  \\.  \s  xjroperly  dried  it     j 
should  be  ground  by  sYianp  sVones  ^^vOo.  v^VSS.  ^>a.\.  \^^«t  ^^\^\aa.^a.\x.^,issi     ! 
particular  care  should  be  ta^eTiX\i^t\V  \^^^>  %;^^;^^^^W,    ^^^^  \. 
ound  wheat  meal,  even  n^^^ti  ^.^^  ^^^  ^*  x^xs^^^  .s^ai^^  ^^^v^^  \ 
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fcTtreeter  and  more  wholesome  bread  than  very  finely  ground  meal.  When 
the  meal  is  ground,  it  should  immediately  be  spread  out  to  cool  before  it  is 
put  into  sacks  or  casks ;  for  if  it  is  packed  or  enclosed  in  a  heated  state,  it 
will  be  far  more  likely  to  become  sour  and  musty.  An»l  I  say  again, 
where  families  are  in  circumstances  to  do  wholly  as  they  choose  in  the 
matter,  it  is  best  to  have  but  little  ground  at  a  time,  as  the  freshly  ground 
meal  is  always  the  liveliest  and  sweetest,  and  makes  the  most  delicious 
bread. 

1359.  When  the  meal  is  thus  prepared  and  brought  home,  whether  in  a 
barrel  or  sack,  the  next  thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  that  it  be  placed  and 
kept  in  a  perfectly  clean  and  sweet  and  well-ventilated  meal  room.  It 
should  on  no  consideration  be  put  into  a  closet  or  pantry  or  store-room, 
which  is  seldom  aired  and  more  rarely  cleansed,  and  into  which  all  manner 
of  rubbish  is  thrown,  or  even  where  other  kinds  of  provisions  are  kept. 
If  the  meal  be  put  into  a  pantry  or  store-room  which  is  confined  and 
dirty,  and  into  which  old  boots  and  shoes  and  old  clothes  and  pieces  of 
carpet  and  other  things  of  this  kind  are  thrown,  or  where  portions  of  vege- 
table or  animal  substance,  whether  cooked  or  uncooked,  are  habitually  or 
even  occasionally  put  and  permitted  to  remain,  it  must  be  expected,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  of  necessity,  that  the  quality  of  the  meal  will  be  con- 
siderably deteriorated  by  the  impurities  with  which  the  air  of  the  place  will 
be  loaded,  and  which  will  be  continually  generated  there.  People  gene- 
rally have  but  a  sorry  idea  of  what  constitutes  true  cleanliness ;  but  they 
may  be  assui  ed  that  they  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  with  Uie  import- 
ance of  keeping  their  meal-room  as  clean  and  sweet  and  well-aired  as 
possible. 

PROPERTIES   OP  MEAL. — YEAST — ^FERMENTATION. 

1360.  According  to  the  statement  of  Professor  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh, 
one  pound  of  good  wheat  meal  contains  ten  ounces  of  farina  or  starch,  three 
ounces  of  bran,  six  drachms  of  gluten,  and  two  drachms  of  sugar ;  and  it 
is  because  wheat  contains  such  proportions  of  these  substances  that  it 
makes  the  very  best  loaf  bread.  The  farina  or  starch  is  the  principal 
nourishing  property ;  the  saccharine  matter  or  sugar  is  also  highly  nu- 
trient ;  but  in  the  process  of  making  loaf  bread  it  serves  mainly,  by  its 
vinous  fermentation,  to  produce  the  gas  or  air  by  which  the  dough  is 
raised  and  the  bread  made  light.  The  gluten  is  likewise  a  very  nutrient 
property,  but  in  loaf  bread  it  principally  serves,  by  its  cohesivemess,  like 
gum  elastic  or  India  rubber,  to  prevent  the  gas  or  air  formed  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  sugar  from  escaping  or  passing  off ;  and  the  gas  being 
thus  retained,  inflates  or  puffs  up  the  dough,  and  makes  it  porous  and 
light.  The  bran,  with  its  mucilaginous  and  other  properties,  not  only 
adds  to  the  nutritiousness  of  the  bread,  but  eminently  serves  to  increase 
its  digestibility,  and  to  invigorate  the  digestive  organs,  and  preserve  the 
general  integrity  of  their  functions. 

1361.  The  next  thing  indispensably  necessary  to  the  making  of  good 
loaf  bread,  is  good,  lively,  sweet  yeast  or  leaven,  to  produce  what  is  called 
the  panary,  or  more  properly  the  vinous  fermentation  of  the  saccharine 
matter  or  sugar.  Some  bread-makers  will  do  best  with  one  kiad  of  -^ea&t. 
or  leaven,  and  some  with  another.  I  have  geneiB^Vj  ^ovvxA^'aX.'^^'s^^^^ 
best  with  those  materials  to  which  they  have  "been  xiio^X  ^^ccwjaXwaa^N^s'^ 

/  /un  sorry  to  £nd  so  general  a  dependence  on  \>ieyiei\ft^  tot  ^«waX»    '^^ ^*^ 
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nothing  of  the  impure  and  poisonous  suhstances  which  brewers  cmploj 
in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  and  which  always  affect  the  quality  nf  ihor 
yeast,  I  am  confident  that  domestic  yeast  can  be  made  of  a  far  supoior 
quality.  However  light  and  good  in  other  respects  that  bread  may  be 
which  is  made  with  brewers'  yeast,  I  have  rarely  if  ever  seen  any  in  which 
I  could  not  At  once  detect  the  disagreeable  properties  of  the  yeast.  There 
are  various  ways  of  making  domestic  yeast.  One  of  the  simplest,  and 
perhaps  the  best,  is  the  following,  which  was  communicated  to  me  by  one 
of  the  best  bread-makers  I  evw  saw : — *  Put  into  one  gallon  of  water  a 
double  handful  of  hops ;  boil  them  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  then  strain 
off  the  water  while  it  is  scalding  hot :  stir  in  wheat  flour  or  meal  till  it 
becomes  a  thick  batter,  so  that  it  will  hardly  pour ;  let  it  stand  till  it  becomes 
about  blood  warm ;  then  add  a  pint  of  good  lively  yeast,  and  stir  it  well; 
and  then  let  it  stand  in  a  place  where  it  will  be  kept  at  a  temperature  oC 
about  seventy  degrees  Fah.  till  it  becomes  perfectly  light,  whether  mort 
or  less  time  is  required ;  and  then  it  is  fit  for  use.  Or  if  it  is  desired  t$ 
keep  a  portion  of  it,  let  it  stand  several  hours  and  become  cool,  and  then 
put  it  into  a  clean  jug  and  cork  it  tight,  and  place  it  in  a  cellar  where  it 
will  keep  cool;  and  it  may  be  preserved  good  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  even 
longer.'  Another  way  by  which  yeast  when  thus  made  may  be  preserred 
much  longer  and  perhaps  more  conveniently,  is,  to  take  it  when  it  has 
become  perfectly  light,  and  stir  in  good  Indian  meal  until  it  becomes  a 
hard  dough ;  then  take  this  dough  and  make  it  into  small  thin  cakes,  and 
dry  them  perfectly,  without  baking  or  cooking  them  at  all.  These  cakes, 
if  kept  perfectly  dry,  will  be  good  for  several  weeks  and  even  months. 
When  yeast  is  needed,  take  some  of  these  cakes  (more  or  less  according 
to  the  quantity  of  bread  desired)  and  break  them  fine  and  dissolve  them 
in  warm  water,  and  then  stir  in  some  wheat  flour  till  a  batter  is  formed, 
which  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  sixty  degrees  Fah.  till  the 
yeast  becomes  light  and  lively,  and  fitted  for  making  bread.  Others,  in 
making  this  yeast,  originally  put  into  the  water  with  the  hops  a  double 
handful  of  good  clean  wheat  bran,  and  boil  them  up  together  and  strain 
off  the  water  as  above  described ;  others,  again,  boil  up  a  quantity  of 
wheat  bran  without  the  hops,  and  make  their  yeast  in  all  other  respects  as 
above  described. 

1362.  The  milk  yeast  is  greatly  preferred  by  many,  and  when  it  is  well  i 
managed,  it  certainly  makes  very  handsome  bread.  The  way  of  making 
it  is  simple  Take  a  quart  of  milk  fresh  from  the  cow  (more  or  less 
according  to  the  quantity  of  bread  desired)  ;  a  little  salt  is  generally  added, 
and  some  add  about  half  a  pint  of  water  blood  warm,  but  this  is  not  essen- 
tial ;  then  stir  wheat  flour  or  meal  into  the  milk,  till  it  forms  a  moderately 
thick  batter,  then  cover  it  over,  and  place  it  where  it  will  remain  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  sixty  to  seventy  degrees  Fah.  till  it  becomes  perfectly 
light.  It  should  then  be  used  immediately  ;  and  let  it  be  remembered 
that  dough  made  with  this  yeast  will  sour  sooner  than  that  made  with  other 
yeast,  and  also  that  the  bread  after  it  is  baked  will  become  extremely  dry 
and  crumbly  much  sooner  than  bread  made  with  other  yeast.  Yet  this 
bread,  when  a  day  old,  is  exceedingly  light  and  beautiful ;  albeit  some 
Jislike  the  animal  smeW  and  lasle  N«\jiQh.  it  derives  from  the  milk. 

1363.  In  all  these  pre^ara.t\oTia  ol  '^^^-sX  ^\A  ^wi5^>  Nx  ^^xsisi  ^ver  be 
recollected  that  *  the  process  ot  i«mew\a.\:\«v  ^^^x.^x  ^^  ^vv^W^^x,^ 
parafcure  is  below  thirty  deftieea  Y^^i.  .,xW.\x^t^^^^^^^^^^^\^^M  ^^"^ 
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degreeS)  moderately  at  sixty  degrees,  rapidly  at  seventy  degrees,  and  very 
rapidly  at  eighty  degrees.'  If,  therefore,  it  is  desired  to  have  the  yeast 
or  dough  stand  several  hours  before  it  is  used  or  baked,  it  should  be  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  about  fifty  degrees.  But  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
making  bread,  a  temperature  varying  from  sixty  degrees  to  seventy  de- 
grees, or  about  summer  heat,  is  perhaps  as  near  right  as  it  can  well  be 
made. 

1364.  Professor  Thomson  gives  the  following  directions  for  making 
yeast  in  large  quantities : — '  Add  ten  pounds  of  flour  to  two  gallons  of 
boiling  water ;  stir  it  well  into  a  paste :  let  this  mixture  stand  for  seven 
hours,  and  then  add  about  a  quart  of  good  yeast.  In  about  six  or  eight 
hours  this  mixture,  if  kept  in  a  warm  place,  will  have  fermented  and  pro- 
duced as  much  yeast  as  will  make  120  quartern  loaves '  (of  4  lbs.  each). 
A  much  smaller  quantity  can  be  made  by  observing  due  pioportions  of 
the  ingredients.  To  raise  bread  in  a  very  short  time  without  yeast,  he 
gives  the  following  receipt : — '  Dissolve  in  water  2  ounces  6  drachms  and 
45  grains  of  common  crystalized  carbonate  of  soda,  and  mix  the  solution 
well  with  your  dough,  and  then  add  7  ounces  2  drachms  and  22  grains  of 
muriatic  acid  of'the  specific  gravity  of  1.121,  and  knead  it  as  rapidly  as 
possible  with  your  dough  ;  it  will  rise  immediately^  fully  as  much  if  not 
more  than  dough  mixed  with  yeast,  and  when  baked  will  be  a  very  light 
and  excellent  bxead.*  Smaller  quantities  would  be  required  for  sinall 
batches  of  bread.  A  teaspoonful  or  more  (according  to  the  quantity  of 
dough  or  batter)  of  super-carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  water,  and  flour 
stirred  in  till  it  becomes  a  batter,  and  then  an  equal  iquantity  of  tartaric 
acid  dissolved  and  stirred  in  thoroughly,  will  in  a  few  minutes  make  very 
light  batter  for  griddle  or  pancakes;  or  if  it  be  mixed  into  a  thick  dough,^ 
it  will  make  light  bread.  Good  lively  yeast,  however,  malces  better  bread 
than  these  alkalies  and  acids ;  howbeit  these  are  very  convenient  in  emer 
gencies,  when  bread  or  cakes  must  be  prepared  in  a  very  shoit  timei  or 
when  the  yeast  has  proved  ineflicient. 

1365.  We  see  then  (1360)  that  wheat  meal  consists  of  certain  pro- 
portions of  starch,  gluten,  sugar,  bran,  etc.  ;  and  that  in  making  loaf 
bread,  we  add  yeast  or  leaven,  in  order  to  produce  that  kind  of  fermenta- 
tion peculiar  to  saccharine  matter  or  sugar,  which  is  called  vinous,  and  by 
which  the  gas  or  air  is  formed  that  raises  the  dough.  But  the  sugar  is 
"•n  incorporate  part  of  every  particle  of  the  meal,  and  is  therefore  equally 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  mass ;  and  hence  if  we  would  make  the  very 
best  loaf  bread,  the  fermentive  principle  or  yeast  must  also  be  equally 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  mass,  so  that  a  suitable  portion  of  yeast 
will  be  brought  to  act  at  the  same  time  on  every  particle  of  saccharine 
matter  in  the  mass.  But  let  us  endeavoi  to  understand  this  process  of 
fermentation.  To  speak  in  the  language  of  chemistry,  sugar  is  composed 
of  certain  proportions  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen.  The  yeast,  acting 
on  the  sugar,  overcomes  those  affinities  by  which  these  substances  are 
held  in  the  constitutional  arrangement  of  sugar,  and  the  process  of  decay 
or  decomposition  of  the  sugar  takes  place,  which  is  called  vinous  fermenta- 
tion. By  this  process  of  decay,  two  other  forms  of  matter  are  ^todvvRfe^x 
of  an  essentially  different  nature  from  each  olhex  atnd.  iioTO.  \^^  ^n^^^x.  ^^^ 
of  them  Is  called  carbonic  acid  gas  or  air,  \)eiTig  ioxisMi^  \i^  ^  OaKtMkS."^ 

cowbjnation  of  certain  proportions  of  carbon  and  o^t'^^^xv.    "Wikfe  ^"Csvet -» 
Jmown  by  the  name  of  alcohol,  and  consists  ot  a  cUexaici*!  c.WE^stQa.SAS».^ 
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certain  proportions  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen.     Carbonic  add 
gas,  us  we  have  seen  (148),  is  also  prodaced  by  animal  respiratioa  or 
breathing,  by  the  combustion  of  wood,  coal,  etc.,  and  in  other  ways  of 
nature  and  of  art ;  but  neither  in  nature  nor  in  art  is  there  any  known 
way  by  which  alcohol  can  be  produced,  except  by  that  process  of  the 
decay  or  destruction  of  sugar  called  vinous  fermentation.    The  carbonic 
acid  gas  produced  in  the  manner  I  have  stated,  is  the  air  which  inflates 
or  puffs  up  aud  swells  out  the  bread,  when  there  is  sufficient  gluten  or 
other  cohesive  matter  in  the  dough  to  prevent  its  escape.     It*  the  doogli 
be  permitted  to  stand  too  long  in  a  warm  place,  the  fermentation,  hav- 
ing destroyed  most  or  all  of  the  sugar,  will  begin  to  act  on  the  starcli 
and  mucilage,  and  destroy  their  nature,  and  produce  vinegar;  and 
therefore  this  stage  of  it  is  called  the  acetous  fermentation  ;  and  if  it 
still  be  permitted  to  go  on,  it  will  next  commence  its  work  of  destrac- 
tion  on  the  gluten ;  and  this  is  called  the  putrefactive  fermentation, 
because  it  in  many  respects  resembles  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matter. 
1366.  The  vinous  ftTmentation,  therefore,  by  which  the  dough  is 
raised  and  made  light,  may  be  carried  to  all  necessary  extent,  and  still 
be  limited  in  its  action  to  the  saccharine  matter  or  sugar,  leaving  the 
starch  and  gluten  and  other  properties  of  the  meal  uninjured;  and  tkii 
is  the  point  at  which  the  fermentation  should  be  arrested  by  the  heat 
that  bakes  the  dough.    If  it  be  permitted  to  go  beyond  the  sugar,  and 
act  on  the  mucilage  and  starch,  and  produce  acidity,  the  excellence  of 
the  bread  is  in  some  degree  irreparably  destroyed.    The  acid  may  be 
neutralized  by  pearlash  or  soda,  so  that  the  bread  shall  not  be  soar; 
but  still,  something  of  the  natural  flavor  of  the  bread  is  gone,  and  it  is  . 
not  possible  by  any  earthly  means  to  restore  it ;  and  this  injury  will 
always  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  the  process  of  the 
acetous  fermentation  is  permitted  to  go  in  destroying  the  nature  of  the 
starch,  and  the  bread  will  be  proportionably  destitute  of  that  natural 
sweetness  and  delicious  richness  essential  to  good  bread.     Yet  it  is  al- 
most universally  true,  both  in  public  and  domestic  bread-making,  that 
the  acetous  fermentation  is  allowed  to  take  place ;  and  saleratus,  or 
soda,  or  some  other  chemical  agent,  is  employed  to  neutralize  the  acid. 
By  this  means  we  may  have  bread  free  from  acidity,  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
also  destitute  of  the  best  and  most  delicious  properties  of  good  bre^d; 
and  generally  by  the  time  it  is  twenty-four  hours  old — and  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  baker's  bread — it  is  as  dry  and  tasteless  and  unsavory 
as  if  it  were  made  of  plaster  of  Paris.    Many  bread- makers  mix  their 
saleratus  or  soda  with  their  yeast,  or  introduce  it  when  they  mix  their 
dough,  so  that  if  the  acetous  fermentation  does  take  place,  the  acid  is 
neutralized  by  the  alkali,  and  therefore  not  being  perceived,   it  is  sup- 
posed never  to  have  existed,  and  the  bread  is  called  sweet  and  good, 
especially  if  a  small  quantity  of  molasses  be  employed  in  making  the 
dough.     Others  far  more  wisely  withhold  their  alkali  till  the  dough  is 
raised  enough  to  mould  into  the  loaf,  and  then  if  it  is  found  to  be  in 
any  degree  acid,  a  solution  of  saleratus  or  soda  is  worked  into  it,  so  as 
just  to  neutralize  the  acid,  and  no  more.    This  is  infinitely  better  than 
to  have  sour  bread,  w\i\c\i,  «iXV.«t  «b\V  \^  ^VoiQ^t.  everywhere  met  with; 
yet  the  very  best  bread  tVia.^  c^bVi  \»%  m^Aa  Vo.  Ni^Ya»>w^^  \'^  ^^^  'jsaond 
best.    HaDoy  are  tbose  ^^o  «i«LTx  tti«i>B^«^  ¥.wi^  >a^\.^  ^^^^  ^-^^m^v.Nswj^ 
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fermentation  to  take  place,  and  without  employing  saleratus,  soda,  or 
any  other  kind  of  alkali. 

1367.  The  third  or  putrefactive  stage  of  fermentation  rarely  takes 
place  in  domestic  bread-making,  but  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
public  bakeries.  Indeed,  it  is  thought  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of 
certain  kinds  of  crackera,  in  order  to  make  them  split  open,  and  render 
them  brittle,  and  cause  them  readily  to  become  soft  when  dipped  in 
water,  but  dyspepsy  crackers,  and  all  other  kinds  of  bread  made  in  this 
way,  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  miserable  stuff.  For  besides  the 
fact  that  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  flour  or  meal  have  been  destroyed 
by  fermentation,  the  great  quantity  of  alkali  employed  in  neutralizing 
the  acid  is  necessarily  injurious  to  the  digestive  organs. 

MIXING,  KKEADINO,  AND  BAKINQ  BREAD. 

1868.  Now,  then,  the  business  of  the  bread-maker  is  to  take  the 
wheat  meal,  prepared  in  the  manner  I  have  stated,  and  with  all  the 
properties  I  have  described  (1360),  and  convert  it  into  good,  light, 
sweet,  well-baked  bread,  with  the  least  possible  change  in  those  pro- 
perties ;  so  that  the  bread,  when  done,  will  present  to  the  senses  of  smell 
and  taste,  all  the  delicious  flavor  and  delicate  sweetness  which  pure 
organs  perceive  in  the  meal  of  good  new  wheat,  j^st  taken  from  the 
ear  and  ground,  or  chewed  without  grinding ;  and  it  should  be  so  baked 
that  it  will,  as  a  general  rule,  require  and  secure  a  full  exercise  of  the 
teeth  in  mastication  (709). 

1369.  Take,  then,  such  a  quantity  of  meal,  in  a  perfectly  clean  and 
sweet  bread  trough,  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  quantity  of  bread  desired, 
and  having  made  a  hollow  in  the  centre,  turn  in  as  much  yeast  as  a 
judgment  matured  by  sound  experience  shall  deem  requisite ;  then  add 
such  a  quantity  of  water,  milk  and  water,  or  clear  milk,  as  is  necessary 
to  form  the  meal  into  a  dough  of  proper  consistency.  Some  prefer 
bread  mixed  with  water  alone ;  others  prefer  that  which  is  mixed  with 
milk  and  water ;  and  others  think  that  bread  mixed  with  milk  is  much 
richer  aud  better ;  while  others  dislike  the  animal  odor  and  taste  of 
bread  mixed  with  milk.  Perhaps  the  very  best  and  most  wholesome 
bread  is  that  which  is  mixed  with  pure  soft  water,  when  such  bread  is 
made  perfect.  But  whether  water,  milk  and  water,  or  milk  alone  is 
employed,  it  should  be  used  at  a  temperature  of  about  blood  heat. 

1370.  Here  let  it  be  understood,  that  the  starch  of  the  meal  is  of  such 
a  nature  that,  by  a  delicate  process  peculiar  to  itself,  it  becomes  changed 
into  sugar  or  saccharine  matter;  and  when  the  fluid  used  in  mixing 
the  dough  is  of  a  proper  temperature,  and  the  dough  is  properly  mixed 
and  kneaded,  this  process,  to  some  small  extent,  takes  place,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  starch  is  actually  converted  into  sugar,  and  thereby 
increases  the  sweetness  of  the  bread.  Let  it  also  be  recollected  here, 
that  the  saccharine  matter  on  which  the  yeast  is  to  act,  is  equally 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  meal  (1365)  ;  and  therefore,  if 
the  yeast  be  not  properly  diff'used  throughout  the  whole  mass,  but  it  is 
unequally  distributed,  so  that  an  undue  quantity  oC  \V.  x^xftalwsAvwwsfc 
part,  whjie  other  parts  receive  little  or  none,  X\\«tv  \.\i^  l<i\\si'«^\s>Mv^'^ 
w///  go  on  very  rapidly  in  some  parts  o?   \.Y\^  maa^,  Wi^  ^^^-o^  ^''^^ 

into  the  acetous st^ie,  while  in  other  parts  i\,  yi\\\  ipt^Oi^^^^^l  ^^^^^^ 
or  not  at  all;  a/id  coijsequentiy,  large  caviliea  m\\  >Q<&  iw\x^^^^s^ ^'^^ 
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parts  of  the  dough,  while  other  parts  of  it  will  remain  as  compact 
and  heavy  as  when  first  mixed,  and  sometimes  even  more  so.  I 
need  not  say  that  sach  dough  cannot  be  made  into  g^d  bread ;  yet 
it  is  probably  true,  that  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  bread  con- 
sumed in  this  c(»untry  is  more  or  less  of  this  character.  Nor,  after 
what  I  have  said,  should  it  seem  necessary  for  me  to  remark,  that 
good  bread  cannot  be  made  by  merely  stirring  the  meal  and  yeait 
and  water  or  milk  together  into  a  thin  dough  or  sponge,  and  sufiferiog 
it  to  feiment  with  little  or  no  working  or  kneading.  Bread  made  in 
this  manner,  if  it  is  not  full  of  cavities  large  enough  for  a  mouse  to 
burrow  in,  surrounded  by  parts  as  solid  as  lead,  is  almost  invariably 
full  of  cells  of  the  size  of  large  peas  and  grapes ;  and  the  substance  of 
the  bread  has  a  shining,  glutinous  appearance ;  and  if  the  bread  is  not 
sour,  it  is  because  pearlash  or  some  other  kind  of  alkali  has  been  used 
to  destroy  the  acid.  The  very  appearance  of  such  bread  is  forbidding^ 
and  shows  at  a  glance  that  it  has  not  been  properly  mixed,  that  the  yeast 
has  acted  unequally  on  diffSerent  portions  of  the  meal,  and  that  the  fer- 
mentation has  not  been  of  the  right  kind. 

1371.  But  if  the  yeast  be  so  diffused  throughout  the  whole  mass  as  thit 
a  suitable  portion  of  it  will  act  on  each  and  everv  particle  of  the  sac- 
charine matter  at  ihe  same  time,  and  if  the  dough  be  of  such  a  consis- 
tency and  temperature  as  not  to  admit  uf  too  rapid  a  fermentation,  then 
each  minute  portion  of  saccharine  matter  throughout  the  whole  m»^ 
will,  in  the  process  of  fermentation,  produce  its  little  volume  of  air, 
which  will  form  its  little  cell  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  bead,  and  smaller; 
and  this  will  take  place  so  nearly  at  the  same  time,  iu  every  part  of  the 
dough,  that  the  whole  will  be  raised  and  made  as  light  as  a  sponge, 
before  the  acetous  fermentation  takes  place  in  any  part.  And  then,  if 
it  be  properly  moulded  and  baked,  it  will  make  the  most  beautiful  and 
delicious  bread,  perfectly  light  and  sweet,  without  the  use  of  any  alkali, 
and  with  all  the  gluten  and  nearly  all  the  starch  of  the  meai  remaining 
uuchangctl  by  fermentation. 

1372  Who  that  can  look  back  thirty  or  forty  years  to  those  blessed 
days  of  New  England's  prosperity  and  happiness,  when  our  good  mo- 
thers used  to  make  the  family  bread,  but  can  well  remember  bov 
long  and  how  patiently  those  excellent  matrons  stood  over  their  bread 
troughs,  kneadiug  and  moulding  their  dough  ?  and  who  with  such  r^ 
collections  cannot  also  well  remember  the  delicious  bread  that  those 
mothers  used  invariably  to  set  before  them  ?  There  was  a  natural 
sweetness  and  richness  in  it  which  made  it  always  desirable,  and  which 
we  cannot  now  vividly  recolle\.t  without  feeling  a  strong  desire  to  par- 
take again  of  such  bread  as  our  mothers  made  for  us  in  the  days  of  uur 
childhood. 

1373.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  then,  that  without  a  very  thorough 
kneading  of  the  dough,  there  can  be  no  just  ground  of  confidence  that 
the  bread  will  bu  good.  *  It  should  be  kneaded,'  says  one  of  much  ex- 
perience in  this  matter,  *  till  it  becomes  flaky.'  Indeed  I  am  confident 
tli&t  our  loaf  bread  would  b^  greatly  imyroved  iu  all  its  qualities  if  ! 
the  dough  were  lor  a  cou?\CLex>iXAft  ^Amft  v!>v5L\svi<i\&^\a  ^"^  <5>^vi.x:atlon8  of  ' 
the  machine  which  llie  baVLeia  ^iaW.  \Xx^ \ix^^  \^sfc^\\\ \s^^bii^\\'^ ^xv^^iiss^    - 
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considerably  in  the  dough,  and  therefore  the  dough  should  not,  at  first, 
be  made  quite  so  stiff  as  that  made  of  superfine  flour;  and  when  it  is 
raised,  if  it  is  found  too  soft  to  mould  well,  let  a  little  more  meal  be 
added. 

1375.  When  the  dough  has  been  properly  mixed  and  thoroughly 
kneaded,  cover  it  over  with  a  clean  napkin  or  towel,  and  a  light  woollen 
blauliet  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  place  the  bread  trough  where  the 
temperature  will  be  kept  at  about  sixty  degrees  Fah.,  or  about  summer 
heat,  and  there  let  it  remain  till  the  dough  becomes  light.  But  as  it  is 
impossible  to  regulate  the  quantity  and  quality  of  your  yeast,  the 
moisture  and  temperature  of  your  dough,  and  several  other  conditions 
and  circumstances,  so  as  to  secure  at  all  times  precisely  the  same  results 
in  the  same  time,  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  careful  attention  should 
be  given  that  the  proper  moment  should  be  seized  to  work  over  and 
mould  the  dough  into  the  loaf,  and  get  it  into  the  oven  just  at  the  time 
when  it  is  as  light  as  it  can  be  made  by  the  vinous  fermentation,  aad 
before  the  acetous  fermentation  commences.  If,  however,  by  any  means, 
there  should  unfortunately  be  a  little  acidity  in  the  dough,  take  a  small 
quantity  of  saleratus,  or,  what  is  better,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  dissolve 
it  in  some  warm  water,  and  carefully  work  in  just  enough  to  neutralize 
the  acid.  The  best  bread-makers  are  so  exceedingly  careful  on  this 
point  that  they  dip  their  fidgers  into  the  solution  of  saleratus  or  soda, 
and  thrust  them  into  the  dough  in  every  part,  as  they  work  it  over,  so 
8S  to  be  sure  that  they  get  in  just  enough  to  neutralize  the  acid,  and 
not  a  particle  more.  But  I  must  here  repeat,  that  they  who  would 
have  the  very  best  bread,  must  alwavs  consider  it  a  cause  of  regret  that 
there  should  be  any  necessity  to  use  alkali ;  because  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation cannot  in  any  degree  take  place  without  commensurately  and 
irremediably  impairing  the  quality  of  the  bread.  And  here  it  should 
be  remarked,  that  dough  made  of  wheat  meal  will  take  on  the  acetous 
fermentation,  or  become  sour,  sooner  than  that  made  of  fine  flour.  This 
is  probably  owing  principally  to  the  mucilage  contained  in  the  bran, 
which  runs  into  the  acetous  fermentation  sooner  than  starch. 

X376.  While  the  dough  is  rising,  preparations  should  be  made  for 
baking  it.    Some  bake  their  bread  in  a  brick  oven,  some  in  a  stove, 
Bome  in  a  reflector,  and  some  in  a  baking  kettle.    In  all  these  ways 
very  good  bread  may  be  baked,  but  the  baking  kettle  is  decidedly  the 
most  objectionable.    Probably  there  is  no  better  and  more  certain  way 
of  baking  bread  well  than  in  the  use  of  the  brick  oven.    Gk)od  bread^ 
makers,  accustomed  to  brick  ovens,  can  always  manage  them  with  a 
very  great  degree  of  certainty ;  and  as  a  general  fact,  bread  is  sweeter 
baked  in  this  way  than  in  any  other.    Yet  when  it  is  well  baked  in  tin 
reflectors,  it  is  certainly  very  fine,  and  so  it  is  also  when  well  baked  in 
iron  stoves.    But  the  baking  of  bread  requires  almost  as  much  care  and 
judgment  as  any  part  of  the  process  of  bread-making.    If  the  oven  is 
too  hot,  the  bread  will  bum  on  the  outside  before  it  is  done  in  the  centre ; 
if  it  is  tpo  cold,  the  bread  will  be  heavy,  raw,  and  sour.    If  the  heat  is 
much  greater  from  below  than  from  above,  tke  bottom  ol  \»\i^\si»iNK^ 
burn  before  tbe  top  is  done ;  or  if  the  heal  la  mvic^Xi  \5C«aXKt  VsLwa.  ^iws^^ 
tJjfta  from  below,  tbe  top  of  the  loaf  will  bu^u\i^otei^.\i'ft^»^^'^'^'^^^'^^^^v 
4/7  tbese points,  therefore,  must  be  carefuiW  sAtfctiflie^  \ft  \  *^^^^^^^ 
xcucfe  ought  to  be  couaider^a  a  satisfactory  a^\o^  tot  ^^>  ^'^^^ 
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raw,  or  burnt  bread ;  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  an  abeohte 
necessity  for  such  results,  and  the  cases  are  extremely  rare  in  which  th^ 
are  not  the  offspring  of  downright  and  culpable  carelessness.  The  best 
bread-makers  I  have  eyer  known,  watch  over  their  bread-troughs  ivlule 
their  dough  is  rising,  and  over  their  ovens  while  it  is  baking,  with  about 
as  much  care  and  attention  as  a  mother  watches  over  the  cradle  of  ha 
nick  child.  Dough  made  of  wheat  meal  requires  a  hotter  oven  than  tiut 
made  of  fine  flour,  and  it  needs  to  remain  in  the  oven  longer.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  general  fault  of  bread  of  every  description,  made  in  this  country,  ffait 
it  is  not  sufficiently  baked.  Mull|]:udes  eat  their  bread  hot  and  smoking 
from  the  oven,  in  a  half-cooked  state,  and  very  few  seem  to  think  there  ii 
any  impropriety  in  doing  so.  But  they  who  would  have  their  bread  good, 
not  only  a  few  hours  after  it  comes  from  the  oven,  but  as  long  as  it  can  be  | 
k^t,  must  see  that  it  is  thoroughly  baked.  J 

1377.  I  have  said  that  the  process  of  vinous  fermentation  converts  t 
portion  of  the  saccharine  matter  of  the  meal  into  carbonic  acid  gas  at  air, 
by  which  means  the  dough  is  raised  and  made  light ;  and  that  the  sane 
process  converts  a  portion  of  the  saccharine  matter  into  alcohol  (136^ 
The  alcohol  thus  generated  is  mostly  driven  off  by  the  heat  of  the  ova 
when  the  dough  is  baking :  and  in  modem  times,  ovens  have  been  so  oa* 
structed  in  England  as  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  ovens  and  stOIs,  ao 
that  while  the  bread  is  baking,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off  and  condoued, 
and  saved  lor  the  various  uses  of  arts  and  manufacture. 

1378..  The  question  has,  however,  been  frequently  started,  whethtfi 
portion  of  the  alcohol  thus  generated  is  not  contained  in  the  bread  idwi 
it  comes  ftom  the  oven?    The  notion  commonly  entertained  is  thattitf 
alcohol  is  wholly  expelled  by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  in  the  process  of 
baking  ;  and  this  opinion  I  supposed  to  be  correct,  until  careful  and  »• 
peated  investigation   convinced  me  of  its  error.     I  have  in  num^inNi 
instances,  within  the  last  twelve  months  found,  in  thoroughly  baked  bresd, 
soon  after  it  was  drawn  from  the  oven,  so  large  a  quantity  of  alcohol  ^ 
it  was  strongly  perceptible  to  the  sense  of  smell.     Moreover,  it  is  weD 
known  that  if  two  portions  of  wheat  meal  or  flour  be  taken  from  the  sun 
barrel  or  sac^ ,  and  one  portion  be  made  into  unleavened  bread,  and  the 
other  portion  be  made  into  the  very  best  fermented  or  raised  bread,  and 
both  be  eaten  as  soon  as  they  are  baked,  the  fermented  bread  will  digert 
with  more  difficulty,  and  oppress  and  disturb  the  stomach  more  than  the 
unleavened  bread  will  (1331).    Indeed,  it  is  well  known  and  very  genenU^ 
understood,  that  few  of  the  articles  which  compose  the  food  of  man  in 
civic  life,  are  so  trying  to  the  human  stomach,  and  so  powerful  causes  of 
dyspepsy,  as  fresh-baked  raised  bread.     It  is  now  well  known  also,  that 
alcohol  wholly  resists  the  action  of  the  solvent  fluid  of  the  stomach,  and 
is  entirely  indigestible,  and  always  retards  the  digestion  of  those  sub- 
stances which  contain  it  (443).     How  far  all  this  may  be  true  of  carb<Hue 
acid  gas,  is  not  yet  ascertained ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  dif- 
ference between  leavened  and  unleavened  bread,  as  above  stated,  without 
supposing  that  the  alcohol  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  both  of  them,  are  A 
some  degree  concerned  in  rendering  the  leavened  bread,  when  newly  baked, 
peculiarly  oppressive  and  vn^Miious  to  the  stomach.     Be  it  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  ceitain  that  "v«\ien.  ^%\st%«ALV^\i%wi  ^^wn  from  the  oien, 
and  permitted  to  stand in  a  ^lo^ex  ^^ce  XTweoXiAwaVwa.^^  €cfie«aLNs\«* 
tiUon  or   some  othet  mewift,  Vt  \ift^aias»  ^^x'te^'Cc^  xsatoa^  >3^^ 
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changed  in  character  that  it  is,  if  properly  made,  >one  of  the  most  whole- 
some articles  entering  into  the  diet  of  man ;  and  at  that  age,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  helieve  that  a  particle  of  alcohol  remains  in  the 
bread. 

1379.  When,  therefore,  the  bread  is  thoroughly  baked,  let  it  be  taken 
from,  the  oven  and  placed  on  a  perfectly  clean  and  sweet  shelf,  in  a  per- 
fectly clean  and  well-ventilated  pantry.  Do  not,  as  you  value  the  cha- 
racter of  your  bread,  put  it  into  a  pantry  where  you  set  away  dishes  of 
cold  meat,  cold  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  and  keep  your  butter, 
cheese,  and  various  other  table  provisions — ^in  a  pantry  which  perhaps  is 
seldom  thoroughly  cleansed  with  hot  water  and  soap,  and  where  the  pure 
air  of  heaven  seldom  if  ever  has  a  free  circulation.  The  quality  of  your 
bread  should  be  of  too  much  importance  to  allow  of  such  reprehensible 
carelessness,  not  to  say  sluttishness.  And  if  you  will  have  your  bread 
such  as  every  one  ought  to  desire  to  have  it,  you  must  pay  the  strictest 
attention  to  the  cleanliness  and  sweetness  of  the  place  where  you  keep  it. 
If  in  baking,  the  outer  crust  should  become  a  little  too  dry  and  crispy,  you 
can  easily  remedy  this  by  throwing  a  clean  bread  or  table  cloth  over  it  for 
a  short  time,  when  it  first  comes  from  the  oven<;  but  if  this  is  not  necessary , 
let  the  bread  stand  on  an  airy  shelf  till  it  becomes  perfectly  cool,  and  when 
it  is  twenty-four  hours  old,  it  is  fit  for  use ;  and  if  it  is  in  all  respects  pro- 
perly made  and  properly  kept,  it  will  continue  to  be  sweet  and  delicious 
bread  for  two  or  even  three  weeks,  except  perhaps  in  very  hot  and  sultry 
weather. 

1380,  When  we  have  acquired  the  art  of  making  such  bread  as  I  have 
described,  in  the  very  best  manner,  then  have  we  carried  the  art  of  cook- 
ing to  the  very  height  of  perfection  ;  for  it  is  not  only  true  that  th^re  is  no 
other  artificially  prepared  article  in  human  diet  of  so  much  importance  as 
bread,  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  other  preparation  in  the  whole 
round  of  cooking  which  requires  so  much  care  and  attention  and  experience 
and  skill  and  wisdom. 

-WHO   SHOULD  MAKE  BBEAI>? 

1381.  Who,  then,  shall  make  our  bread  ?  For  after  all  that  science  in 
its  utmost  accuracy  can  do,  in  ascertaining  principles  and  in  laying  down 
rules,  there  is  little  certainty  that  any  one  who  undertakes  to  make  bread 
by  merely  rule,  will  be  anything  like  uniformly  successful.  We  may 
make  a  batch  of  bread  according  to  certain  rules,  and  it  may  prove  excel- 
lent ;  and  then  we  may  make  another  batch  according  to  the  same  rules, 
which  may  be  very  poor.  For  if  we  follow  our  rules  ever  so  closely,  there 
may  be  some  slight  differences  in  the  quality  or  condition  of  the  meal  or 
the  yeast,  or  something  else,  which  will  materially  alter  the  character  of 
the  bread,  if  we  do  not  exercise  a  proper  care  and  judgment ^  and  vary 
our  operations  according  as  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  may 
Tequire.  Correct  rules  are  certainly  very  valuable,  but  they  can  only  serve 
as  general  way-marks  in  the  art  of  bread-making  Uniform  success  can  • 
only  be  secured  by  the  exercise  of  that  mature  judgment  which  is  always 
able  to  dictate  those  extemporaneous  measures  which  every  exigency  and 
circumstance  may  require  ;  and  such  a  judgmeTkl  ,<iwa.  otsX"^  \^«\iiiN.^xwsw's>. 
care  and  attention  and  experience  which,  axe  lYift  qSs^tItv^  q,\  ^^n.  ""^"^"^ 

sensibility  which  duly  appreciates  the  Impoitasicfe  oi  ^Xve  oc'^siJ&X'^  \,«2!vi.. 
bread,  in  relation  to  the  happiness^jjfWLweViasft  oi  >;ii»«»<i  ^Cs^^N.  ^iw^^js?^ 
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But  are  we  to  look  for  Buch  a  sennbility  in  public  bakers  ?  Can  we  eipeet 
that  they  will  feel  so  lively  and  so  strong  an  interest  for  our  enjoyment  nd 
for  our  physical  and  intellectual  and  moral  well-being,  that  they  wiU  tw- 
cise  all  that  care  and  attention  and  patience,  and  watch  with  that  untiiB^ 
TigUance  and  solicitude  in  all  the  progress  of  their  operations,  whidi  ai« 
indispensably  necessary  in  order  to  secure  us  the  best  of  bread  ?  Or  em 
we  reasonably  expect  to  find  these  qualifications  in  domestics — in  those 
who  serve  us  for  hire  ?  Many  a  female  domestic,  it  is  true,  can  nub 
much  better  bread  than  her  mistress  can.  Many  a  female  domestic  hutf 
honest  and  sincere  desire  to  do  her  duty  faithfolly ;  but  can  she  be  adi 
ated  by  those  sensibilities  and  affections  which  alone  can  secure  that  ciR> 
ful  attention,  that  soundness  of  judgment,  that  accuracy  of  opoatiflit 
without  which  the  best  of  bread  cannot  uniformly  if  ever  be  produced? 

1382.  No;  it  is  the  wife,  the  mother  only — she  who  loves  her  hosbul 
and  her  children  as  woman  ought  to  love,  and  who  rightly  perceives  the 
relations  between  the  dietetic  habits  and  physical  and  moral  conditioiiof 
her  loved  ones,  and  justly  appreciates  the  importance  of  good  Inread  tt 
their  physical  and  moral  welfare, — she  alone  it  is  who  will  be  ever  in- 
spired by  that  cordial  and  unremitting  affection  and  solicitude  which  liO 
excite  the  vigilance,  secure  the  attention,  and  prompt  the  action  requutie 
to  success,  and  essential  to  the  attainment  of  that  maturity  of  judgmeat 
and  skilfiUness  of  operation  which  are  the  indispensable  attributes  of  i 
perfect  bread-maker.     And  could  wives  and  mothers  fully  comprehend  tin 
importance  of  good  bread  in  relation  to  all  the  bodily  and  intellectual  vd 
moral  interests  of  their  husbands  and  children,  and  in  relation  to  the 
domestic  and  social  and  civil  welfare  of  mankind,  and  to  their  religioBi 
prosperity  both  for  time  and  eternity,  they  would  estimate  the  art  vA 
duty  of  bread-making  far,  very  far  more  highly  than  they  now  do.    Thxj 
would  then  realize  that  as  no  one  can  feel  so  deep  and  deUcate  an  interest 
for  their  husbands'  and  children's  happiness  as  they  do,  so  no  one  can  he 
so  proper  a  person  to  prepare  for  them  that  portion  of  their  aliment  which 
requires  a  degree  of  care  and  attention  tiiat  can  only  spring  from  the 
lively  affections  and  solicitude  of  a  wife  and  mother. 

1383.  But  it  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  women   say — *  We  cannot 
always  have  good  bread,  if  we  take  ever  so  much  pains ;  it  will  sometimes 
be  heavy,  and  sometimes  be  sour,  and  sometimes  badly  baked,  in  spite  of 
all  our  care.'    It  may  be  true  that  such  things  will  sometimes  ha|ipeni 
even  with  the  best  of  care;  but  I  believe  that  there  is  almost  infinitelf 
more  poor  bread  than  there  is  any  good  excuse  for.     The  truth  is,  the 
quality  of  bread  is  a  matter  of  too  UtUe  consideration,  and  therefore  too 
little  care  is  given  to  the  making  of  it.     Moreover,  the  sense  of  taste  is  lo 
easily  vitiated,  that  we  can  very  easily  become  reconciled  to  the  most 
offensive  gustatory  qualities,  and  even  learn  to  love  them  ;  and  it  is  a  terj^ 
common  thing  to  find  families  so  accustomed  to  sour  bread,  that  they  have 
no  perception  of  its  acid  quality.     *  It  is  very  strange,*  said  a  lady  tome 
one  day  at  her  dinner  table,  *  that  some  folks  always  have  sour  bread,  isd 
never  know  it.*     She  then  went  on  to  name  a  number  of  families  in  the 
drcle  of  her  acquaintance,  who,  she  said,  invariably  had  sour  bread  upon  ; 
their  tables  when  she  visited  them — *  and  they  never,'   continued  she,  [ 
*  seem  to  have  the  least  coiiWi\o\xsnft%^^^\.  ^fe\t\st^'ad  is  not  perfectly  sweet 
"id  good.'     Yet  fhis  ver^  \bA'5  ,  «X  ^iXi%  ^ wi  TaoxaKoX  ^^  ^^&  ^^e^aA  ^Adsiss-  [ 
iS  me,  had  sour  bxead  upoii\ifti  oNm\aX\^\  ^s&^^^^^^&^WiA^Vst^^ssE^ 
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months  been  very  frequently  at  her  table,  I  had  never  found  any  but  sour 
bread  upon  it.     Still  she  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the  fact. 

1384.  Difficult,  however,  as  most  women  think  it  is,  to  have  good  bread 
always,  yet  there  are  some  women  who  invariably  have  excellent  bread. 
I  have  known  such  women.  The  wife  of  Thomas  Van  Winkle,  Esq.,  of 
the  beautiful  valley  of  fiooneton,  New  Jersey — ^peace  to  her  ashes  ! — was 
deservedly  celebrated  throughout  the  whole  circle  of  her  acquaintance  for 
her  excellent  bread.  Few  ever  ate  at  her  hospitable  board  once,  that  did 
not  desire  to  enjoy  the  privilege  again.  I  know  not  how  often  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  sit  at  her  table ;  but  the  times  have  not  been  few ;  and 
though  loAg  past,  and  skd  who  presided  there  has  slept  for  years  in  her 
grave,  yet  the  remembrance  of  those  times  and  of  those  hospitalities 
awakens  in  my  bosom  a  deep  and  fervent  sentiment  of  gratitude  while  I 
write.  Never  at  the  table  of  Mrs.  Van  Winkle  did  I  eat  poor  bread ;  and 
of  my  numerous  acquaintances  who  had  sat  at  her  table,  I  never  heard 
one  say  he  had  eaten  poor  bread  there.  Her  bread  was  invariably  good. 
Nay,  iv  was  of  such  a  quality  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  eat  of 
it,  and  not  be  conscious  that  he  was  partaking  of  bread  of  extraordinary 
excellence. 

1385.  *Mrs.  Van  Winkle,'  said  I  to  her  one  day,  while  I  was  feasting 
on  her  delicious  bread,  tell  me  truly,  is  there  either  a  miracle  or  mystery 
in  this  matter  of  bread-making,  by  which  you  are  enabled  to  have  such 
excellent  bread  upon  your  table  at  all  times,  while  I  rarely  ever  find  it 
equally  good  at  any  other  table,  and  at  ninety- nine  tables  in  a  hundred  I 
almost  invariably  find  poor  bread  ?  Is  it  necessarily  so  ?  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible fnr  people  by  any  means  to  have  good  bread  uniformly  ?*  '  There  is 
no  necessity  for  having  poor  bread  at  any  time  if  those  who  make  it  will 
give  proper  care  and  attention  to  their  business,'  replied  Mrs.  Van  Winkle, 
confidently.  '  If  every  woman  will  see  that  her  flour  is  sweet  and  good, 
that  her  yeast  is  fresh  and  lively,  that  her  bread  trough  is  kept  perfectly 
clean  and  sweet,  that  her  dough  is  properly  mixed  and  thoroughly  kneaded, 
and  kept  at  a  proper  temperature,  and  at  the  proper  time  moulded  into  the 
loaf,  and  put  into  the  oven,  which  has  been  properly  heated,  and  there 
properly  baked,  then  good  bread  would  be  as  common  as  poor  bread  now 
is.  But  while  there  is  such  perfect  carelessness  and  negligence  about  the 
matter,  it  is  not  surprising  that  bread  should  be  generally  poor.' 

1386.  Mrs.  Van  Winkle  was  undoubtedly  correct.  If  any  thing  like 
the  care  were  given  to  bread-making  that  its  real  importance  demands,  a 
loaf  of  poor  bread  would  rarely  be  met  vdth.  Indeed,  if  the  same  degree 
of  care  were  given  to  bread-making  that  is  devoted  to  the  making  of  cakes 
and  pastry,  we  should  far  more  generally  be  blessed  vrith  good  bread. 
Who  does  not  know  that  as  soon  as  girls  are  old  enough  to  go  into  com- 
pany and  to  give  parties,  they  begin  to  notice  with  great  interest  the  qua- 
lities of  the  different  kinds  of  cakes  and  pastry  which  they  meet  with ;  and  * 
whenever  they  find  anything  very  nice,  they  are  exceedingly  curious  to 
learn  precisely  how  it  was  made.  And  lest  memory  should  be  treacherous, 
they  will  carefully  write  down  the  exact  rules  for  mixing  and  cooking  it ; 

<  so  many  pounds  of  flour,  so  many  pounds  of  butter,  so  many  pounds 

of  sugar,  so  many  eggs,  and  spice  to  your  taste  ;  the  eggs  to  be  beaten  «»<^ 
and  so,  the  whole  mixed  so  and  so,  aTidbakcdtoin.Mv^\i!M\\vV^^    ^\.vi.  Kss^ 
thus  with  great  care  and  industry  they  coUecl  wa^-^fiXfe^o^^w^vKva.Ni^^ 
which  the/ keep  for  the  purpose,  all  the  lecVyea  l5iv»i  casn^^xV^^  ^^'»^^'' 
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making  every  kind  of  cake  and  pastry  used  in  society.  And  when  thej 
are  preparing  for  company,  they  rarely  if  ever  order  Dinah  or  any  other 
domestic  to  make  their  nice  cake.  They  do  not  regard  it  as  a  menial 
office,  but  as  a  highly  genteel  employment;  and  their  great  desire  to 
have  their  cake  and  pastry  as  good  as  it  can  be  made,  prompts  them  to 
undertake  the  manufacture  of  it  themselves.  And  during  this  operation, 
the  scales,  the  measure,  the  clock  or  watch,  all  are  brought  into  requio' 
tion ;  the  Recipe  Book  is  placed  upon  the  table  before  them,  and  carefiilly 
consulted ;  and  everything  is  done  with  the  utmost  precision  and  ezactitu^ 
and  vigilance.  And  if  the  young  lady  feel  any  misgiving  as  to  her  om 
judgment  or  taste  or  experience,  she  earnestly  enquires  of  Ma,  or  stm 
one  else  who  she  thinks  is  capable  of  giving  her  advice  in  so  important  i  . 
matter.  If  in  the  midst  of  this  employment  some  one  knocks  or  rings  it  J 
the  door,  and  a  young  gentleman  is  announced,  she  is  not  at  all  embar 
rassed,  but  perhaps  hastens  to  the  parlor  with  her  delicate  hands  covered 
with  dough,  and  with  an  air  of  complacency  and  self-satisfaction,  8ay»-* 
*  Good  morning,  Frank  !  how  do  you  do  ?  I  am  just  engaged  in  waving 
some  cake  ;  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  a  few  moments.' 

1387.  All  this  shows  that  she  regards  the  quality  of  her  cake  asofyaj 
great  importance,  and  considers  it  not  only  perfectly  respectable,  buthigh^ 
genteel  for  a  young  lady  to  be  employed  in  making  cake.  But  in  regard  to 
bread  and  bread-making,  every  thing  is  very  different ;  there  is  none  of 
this  early  curi9sity  to  learn  how  to  make  good  bread.  Tonng  ladies  do 
not  on  every  occasion  when  they  find  excellent  bread,  carefully  and  m* 
nutely  inquire  how  it  was  made,  baked,  etc.,  and  write  down  the  recipe; 
but  when  a  batch  of  bread  is  to  be  made  for  the  family,  they  either  loiTe 
it  for  Mother  or  some  other  domestic  to  make,  or  go  about  it  themselves  tf 
some  irksome  and  disreputable  piece  of  drudgery,  and  consequently  they 
turn  the  task  off  their  hands  with  as  much  despatch  and  as  little  trouble 
as  possible.  If  all  things  happen  to  be  as  they  should  be,  it  is  well ;  if  not, 
they  must  answer  for  the  present.  If  the  yeast  happens  to  be  lively  and 
sweet,  very  lucky.  If  otherwise,  still  it  must  be  used.  If  the  dough  risei 
well  and  is  got  into  the  oven  before  it  becomes  sour,  very  fortiinate ;  if  not, 
why,  ^nobody  can  avoid  mistakes,  and  bread  will  sometimes  be  poor  in  spite 
of  the  greatest  care  ;*  and  if  a  batch  of  miserable  bread  is  the  result  of  such  an 
operation,  then  all  that  rrmains  to  be  done  is  to  eat  it  up  as  soon  as  pot* 
sible,  and  hope  for  better  the  next  time.  If  Frank,  or  Charles,  or  Edward, 
should  call  while  the  young  lady  is  engaged  in  making  bread,  she  is  perhaps 
quite  disconcerted,  and  would  not  for  the  world  have  him  know  what  she 
is  doing  ;  she  sends  word  to  him,  either  that  she  is  out,  or  that  she  is  pa> 
ticularly  engaged,  and  begs  he  will  excuse  her ;  or  if  by  any  means  sbd 
happens  unexpectedly  to  be  caught  at  her  employment,  she  is  greatly  an- 
barrassed,  and  makes  the  best  apology  she  can  for  being  engaged  in  such 
menial  services. 

1388.  As  a  matter  of  course,  while  such  are  the  views  and  feelings  en- 
tertained on  this  subject,  and  while  such  is  the  manner  in  which  this  dt^ 
is  performed,  it  will  ever  be  a  mere  accident  if  good  bread  is  made,  and » 
mere  accident  if  such  girls  ever  become  good  bread-makers  when  they  sw 
irives  and  mothers,    "but  \i  ^wenXa,  «si^  ^s^^dally  mothers,  could  riiw 
^ttda  matter  in  its  true  Ug'^V.,  "Vvo^  d:\^ct«v\!Oij  n^qn^!^^  -Oas:^  ^5^^^<tft  their 
"  *rpn       Thev  would  tlien  tee\  l\i^X,  ^t^V^IvA  ii&  v\.  ^s  \»  ^  TaaKisiKe  ^\s3^ 
e  her  daughters  UigVdy  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^'O.l  ^^^^isv^\x-^^^,  ^«A^^^5. 
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'make  the  instrument  discourse  most  eloquent  music,'  and  to  transfer 
living  nalure,  with  all  its  truth  and  beauty  and  sublimity,  to  the  canvass, 
still  the  ait  of  bread-making,  when  considered  in  all  its  relations  and  in- 
timate connections  with  human  health  and  prosperity  and  virtue  and  hap- 
piness,  and  with  reference  to  the  natural  responsibilities  and  duties  of 
woman,  is  actually  one  of  the  highest  and  noblest  accomplishments  that 
can  adorn  the  female  character.  And  then,  too,  would  they  consider  it  of 
exceedingly  great  importance  that  their  daughters  should  possess  this  ac- 
complishment, even  though  they  may  never  be  in  circmostancett  Which  will 
require  the  exercise  of  it. 

1389.  Some  eight  or  ten  years  since,  I  spent  several  months  in  the  de- 
lightful village  of  Belvidere,  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. While  there,  I  enjoyed  for  a  number  of  weeks  the  kind  hospitality 
of  J S ,  Esq.,  a  lawyer,  and  a  gentleman  of  great  moral  excel- 
lence. Mrs.  S.  was  bom  and  brought  up,  I  believe,  in  Philadelphia.  Her 
father  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  she  was  the  only  daughter,  and— almost 
as  a  matter  of  course — was  indulged  in  all  that  she  desired.  But  there 
were  so  many  of  the  elements  of  a  good  wife  and  mother  in  her  natural 
composition,  that  as  soon  as  she  entered  into  those  interesting  and  im* 
portant  relations,  she  began  to  devote  herself  to  the  duties  of  them  with  a 
sincerity  and  conscientiousness  which  could  not  fail  of' success.  Surround- 
ed as  she  was  with  health  and  every  comfort  and  convenience  of  life,  and 
all  of  its  luxuries  that  she  desired,  still  ^he  was  industrious  in  her  habits, 
and  vigilantly  attentive  to  all  the  concerns  of  her  household.  She  usually 
kept  three  female  domestics,  who,  by  her  kind  maternal  deportment  to- 
wards them,  were  warmly  attached  to  her.  She  had  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing nor  in  keeping  help,  because  she  always  treated  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  loved  to  stay  with  her ;  and  she  took  much  pains  to 
qualify  them  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties.  They  evidently 
loved  her,  and  were  sincerely  desirous  of  performing  all  their  services  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  be  pleasing  to  her.  Yet  with  all  these  advan- 
tages to  justify  her  leaving  such  a  duty  to  her  domestics,  Mrs.  S.  invaria- 
bly made  the  family  bread  with  her  own  hands,  Regularly  as  the  baking 
day  came,  she  went* into  her  kitchen  and  took  her  stand  beside  the  bread 
trough,  and  mixed  and  kneaded  the  dough,  and  put  it  in  its  proper  place 
for  rising,  and  in  due  time  moulded  it  into  the  loaf  and  baked  it.  *  Bo 
you  always  make  your  bread,  madam  ?*  I  inquired  one  day,  as  she  re- 
turned from  the  performance  of  that  task.  *  Invariably,*  she  replied , 
*  that  is  a  duty  I  trust  no  other  person  to  do  for  me.*  *  But  cannot  your 
domestics  make  good  bread?*  I  asked.  'I  have  excellent  domestics,* 
answered  Mrs.  S.,  *  and  they  can,  perhaps,  make  as  good  bread  as  I  can ; 
for  they  have  been  with  me  several  years,  and  1  have  taken  pains  to  learn 
them  how  to  do  my  work ;  and  they  are  exceedingly  faithful  and  affec- 
tionate, and  "arc  always  willing  to  do  all  they  can  to  please  me;  but  they 
cannot  feel  for  my  husband  and  my  children  as  I  do,  and  therefore  they 
cannot  feel  that  interest  which  I  do  in  always  having  such  bread  as  my 
husband  and  my  children  will  love  and  enjoy.  Besides,  if  it  were  certain 
their  care  and  vigilance  and  success  in  bread-making  would  be  always 
equal  to  mine,  yet  it  is  wholly  uncertain  how  long  they  will  ^eTn3^isi.'^^^^^. 
me.  Various  circumstances  may  take  p\a,ce,  vJVl^^  xawj  cwasR  *vic^«a^  "^^ 
leave  me,  and  hrinp:  me  into  dependence  upoiil\io^e'w\vQVx^C!rw^<a{0^^^'^ 
to  make  good  bread;  and  therefore  1  ckoo^  lo  V<b«^  xo:^  o'^ts^  x«s>sv. 
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Bnt,  apart  trova  all  other  considerations,  there  is  a  pleasure  resultrng  from 
the  performance  of  this  duty,  which  richly  rewards  me  for  all  the  labor  tl 
it.  When  my  bread  is  made  and  brought  upon  the  table,  aiid  I  see  ay 
husband  and  children  eat  it  and  enjoy  it,  and  hear  them  speak  of  its 
«DLcellence,  it  affords  me  much  satisfaction,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  I 
have  contributed  so  much  to  theb  health  and  happiness ;  for  while  my 
bread  is  so  good  that  they  prefer  if  to  any  thing  else  upon  the  table,  theie 
is  little  danger  of  their  indulging,  to  any  injurious  extent,  in  those  vtida 
of  food  which  are  less  favorable  to  their,  health.' 

1390.  I  need  not  say  that  this  lady  invariably  had  excellent  bread  upon 
her  table.  But  instances  of  this  kind  are,  I  regret  to  say,  extremely  rare, 
even  in  Christian  communities ;  and  therefore,  when  such  cases  are  Imovn, 
they  ought  to  be  held  up  as  most  noble  examples  of  female  yirtue,  and 
receive  such  high  conmiendations  as  their  intrinsic  merit  deserves,  and 
such  as  will  be  calculated  to  beget  in  the  minds  of  others  an  exalted  sense 
of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  such  duties,  and  prompt  every  wife  and 
mother  to  the  intelligent  and  affectionate  performance  of  th«n.  For  it 
should  ever  be  remembered,  that  though  our  children,  while  they  depend 
on  us  for  protection,  are  also  properly  the  subjects  of  our  government,  jet 
as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  appreciating  our  authority  and  our  influfloee, 
they  are,  like  ourselves,  moral  agents,  and  ought  in  all  respects  to  be  go* 
vemed  and  nurtured  as  such ;  and|  therefore,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  cm 
give  them  such  food  as  we  think  best  for  them,  and  con^el  them  to  eat  it; 
but  the  grand  point  at  which  the  mother  should  always  aim  in  this  matter  I 
is,  to  place  before  her  children  such  food  as  is  the  very  best  for  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  it  the  most  agreeable  to  them,  and  thereby 
make  their  duty  and  their  enjoyment  perfectly  coincide. 

1391.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  say  she  cannot  always  have  good  bread, 
until  she  can  truly  affirm  that  she  has  fairly  made  the  experiment ;  thtt 
^e  has,  in  view  of  all  its  relations  and  bearings,  accurately  estimated  the 
importance  of  the  quality  of  her  bread  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  her 
household,  and,  with  a  proper  sense  of  her  responsibilities  as  a  wife  and 
mother,  has  at  all  times  felt  that  interest  and  exercised  that  care  and  at- 
tention which  so  important  a  duty  demands,  and  without  which  it  must  I 
ever  be  a  mere  accident  whether  her  bread  is  good  or  bad.  They  that  will 
have  good  bread,  not  only  for  a  single  time,  but  uniformly,  must  make  die 
quality  of  the  bread  of  sufficient  importance,  in  their  estimation  and  feelings, 
to  secure  the  requisite  attention  to  the  means  by  which  alone  such  an  od 
can  be  made  certain.  They  must  not  suffer  themselves,  through  carelen* 
ness,  to  get  entirely  out  of  bread  unexpectedly,  and  thus  be  obliged  without 
due  preparation  to  make  up  a  batch  of  such  materials  as  they  may  happeB 
to  have  at  hand,  and  bake  it  in  haste,  and  hurry  it  to  the  table.  But  they 
must  exercise  providence  and  foresight:  they  must  know  beforehand  vben 
their  sup])ly  of  bread  will  probably  be  out,  and  when  they  will  need  tomak 
another  batch ;  and  then  they  must  see,  beforehand,  that  measures  ue 
taken  to  secure  a  proper  supply  of  all  the  requisite  materials—- see  that  they 
are  furnished  with  good  meal  or  flour,  and  they  must  be  sure  to  hare  the 
best  of  yeast  or  leaven,  when  they  need  it ;  and  when  the  time  comes  ftr 
(hem  to  make  their  biesA,  \i  \s^  «.iLy  means  the  yeast  should  not  be  good, 
let  them  throw  it  away  aiidm«i\Le  %qo^>  \>^Vst^^«^  '^x^^wftd  to  make  their 
bread  :  for  it  is  in&mlcVy  \>eltei  \\i»X  ^^  Issas^i  ^w^^  ^h^o^.  ^^-^SssJi  I 
bread  one  day,  aad  eat  ioa6\«Q.  ^o\ato%%,  ^Qaw^^te^N^ws^  iSMs^ysi:»,^\ 
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bread  three  or  four  days  ;  and  if,  from  any  cause^  the  bread  should  be  poor, 
it  is  incomparably  better  to  throw  it  away,  than  to  set  it  upon  the  table, 
to  disgust  the  whole  family  with  bread,  and  drive  them  to  make  most  of 
tiieir  meal  on  something  else.  If  a  lady  can  ever  find  a  good  excuse  for 
having  poor  bread,  she  certainly  can  find  none,  except  perhaps  extreme 
poTcrty,  for  setting  her  -poor  bread  on  the  table  the  second  time.  Yet,  too 
generally,  women  seem  to  think  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  they,  by 
carelessness  or  any  other  means,  have  been  so  unlucky  as  to  make  a  batch 
of  poor  bread,  their  family  and  friends  most  share  their  misfortune,  and 
help  them  to  eat  it  up ;  and  bj  this  means  many  a  child  has  had  its  health 
seriously  impaired,  and  its  constitution  injured^  and  perhaps  its  moral  cha- 
racter ruined,  by  beinsr  driven  in  early  life  into  pernicious  dietetic  habits. 

1392.  It  was  observed  many  years  ago,  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  extensive  practitioners  in  New  England,  that  during  a  practice  of  medi- 
cine for  thirty  years,  he  had  always  remarked  that  in  those  families  where 
the  children  were  most  afflicted  with  worms,  he  invariably  found  poor  bread, 
and  that,  as  a  general  fact,  the  converse  of  this  was  true ;  that  is,  in  those 
families  where  they  uniformly  had  heavy,  sour,  ill-baked  bread,  he  gene- 
rally foimd  that  the  children  were  afflicted  with  worms. 

1393.  A  careful  and  extensive  observation  for  a  few  years,  would  con- 
vince every  intelligent  mind  that  there  is  a  far  more  intimate  relation 
between  the  quality  of  the  bread  and  the  moral  character  of  a  family  than 
is  generally  supposed.     *  Keep  that  man  at  least  ten  paces  from  you,  who 
eats  no  bread  with  his  dinner,'  said  Lavater,  in  his  Aphorisms  on  Man. 
This  notion  appears  to  be  purely  whimsical  at  first  glace ;  but  Lavater 
was  a  shrewd  observer,  and  seldom  erred  in  the  moral  inferences  which  he 
drew  from  the  voluntary  habits  of  mankind ;  and  depend  upon  it,  a  serious 
contemplation  of  tlus  apparent  whim  discloses  a  deeper  philosophy  than  is 
at  first  perceived  upon  the  surface.     "Whatever  may  be  the  cause  which 
turns  our  children  and  ourselves  away  from  the  dish  of  bread,  and  estab- 
lishes an  habitual  disregard  for  it,  the  effect^  though  not  perhaps  in  every 
individual  instance,  yet,  as  a  general  fact,  is  certainly,  in  some  degree,  un- 
favorable to  the  physical  and  intellectual  and  moral  and  religious  and 
social  and  civil  and  political  interests  of  man.     Of  all  the  artificially  pre- 
pared articles  of  food  which  come  upon  our  table,  therefore,  bread  should 
be  that  one  which,  as  a  general  fact,  is  uniformly  preferred  by  our  children 
and  our  household, — that  one,  the  absence  of  which  they  would  notice 
soonest,  and  feel  the  most, — that  one  which,  however  they  may  enjoy  for  a 
time  the  little  varieties  set  before  them,  they  would  be  most  imwilling  to 
dispense  with,  and  which,  if  they  were  driven  to  the  necessity,  they  would 
prefer  to  any  other  dish,  as  a  single  article  of  subsistence.    To  effect  this 
state  of  things,  it  is  obvious  that  the  quality  of  the  bread  must  be  uni- 
formly excellent ;  and  to  secure  this,  I  say  again,  there  must  be  a  judg- 
ment, an  experience,  a  skill,  a  care,  a  vigilance,  which  can  only  spring  from 
the  sincere  affections  of  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  who  accurately  per- 
ceives and  duly  appreciates  the  importance  of  these  things,  and,  in  the 
lively  exercise  of  a  pure  and  delicate  moral  sense,  feels  deeply  her  respon- 
sibilities, and  is  prompted  to  the  performance  of  her  duties.    Would  to 
God  that  this  were  all  true  of  every  wife  and  mother  in  our  country,  in  the 
world! — that  the  true  relations  and  interests  and  ie«^«T^wWiK^Afc^ ^^^^ 
were  underetood  and  felt  by  every  human.  beVn^,  «ii!ii5^^'fc^!»^2^^'*»^'^^^^ 

properly  and  faitbfuUjr  performed  I 
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YABIBTIZS  OF  BKEAD. 

1894.  I  have  thus  far  spoken  almost  entirely  of  wheaten  bread, 
X  consider  that  the  most  wholesome  kind  of  loaf  bread  for  ord^tnary 
for  *  daily  bread/  When  bread  is  made  of  superfine  flour,  the  same  genmd 
rules  should  be  observed.  Rice,  barley,  oats,  rye,  Indian  com,  and  many 
other  farinaceous  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  may  also  be  manih 
factured  into  bread,  but  none  of  them  will  make  so  good  bread  as  wheat 
Good  rye  raised  on  a  sandy  soil,  when  cleansed  and  ground  in  the  mamur 
I  have  already  described,  and  prepared  in  all  respects  according  to  the  rules 
I  have  laid  down,  will  make  very  excellent  bread.  Rye,  coarsely  ground, 
without  bolting,  and  mixed  with  Indian  meal,  makes  very  wholesoine  bread, 
when  it  is  well  made.  Good  rye  and  Indian  bread  is  far  more  wholesope 
for  common  or  every-day  use,  than  that  made  of  superfine  flour. 

1395.  There  are  various  ways  of  preparing  Indian  meal  bread ;  and 
when  such  bread  is  well  made,  it  is  very  wholesome, — ^much  more  so  for 
every-day  use  than  superfine  flour  bread.  Indeed  Indian  com,  in  the 
various  simple  modes  in  which  it  is  prepared  for  human  aliment,  is  one  of 
the  most  wholesome  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  *  In  a  memoir 
lately  read  before  the  French  Academy,'  says  the  Journal  ofHeaUht  *  the 
author  undertook  to  show  that  maize  (Indian  com)  is  more  conducive  to 
health  than  any  other  grain ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  the  fact  was  adduced 
that  in  one  of  the  departments  in  which  this  grain  was  most  abundantiy 
and  universally  used,  the  inhabitants  were  remarkable  for  their  health  and 
vigor.'  One  great  drawback  to  the  wholesomeness  of  Indian  meal  bread, 
however,  is  that  it  is  almost  universally  eaten  hot,  and  too  generally 
pretty  well  oiled  with  butter,  or  some  other  kind  of  animal  fat  or  oQ. 
Nevertheless  it  can  be  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obviate  these  diffi- 
culties, and  render  it  very  wholesome. 

1396.  Barley  and  oats  maybe  manufactured  into  very  wholesome  bread, 
but  they  are  little  used  for  such  purposes  in  this  country.  Rice,  arrow-roo^ 
tapioca,  sago,  peas,  beans,  chestnuts,  millet,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  etc.,  may 
also,  by  mixing  them  with  a  portion  of  wheat  or  rye  flour,  be  manufactured 
into  loaf  bread ;  but,  as  I  have  already  stated,  there  is  no  other  kind  of 
grain  or  farinaceous  vegetable  substance  from  which  so  good  loaf  bread  can 
be  made  as  good  wheat. 

1397.  In  making  bread  from  Indian  meal,  and  other  kinds  of  farina- 
ceous substances  containing  little  or  no  gluten,  yeast  or  leaven  is  rarely  if 
ever  used  to  make  it  light.  More  generally  sour-milk  or  butter-milk  and 
saleratus  or  soda  are  used  for  this  purpose  ;  and  they  who  do  not  well  un- 
derstand the  principle  upon  which  these  substances  make  their  bread  light, 
often  greatly  impair  their  own  success  by  their  mismanagement.  It  is, 
perhaps,  most  common  for  them  to  mix  their  sour-milk  or  butter-milk  and 
saleratus  together,  and  wait  till  the  effervescence  is  over,  before  they  stir 
in  their  meal.  But  by  this  means  they  lose  the  greater  part  of  the  gas  or 
air  by  which  their  dough  should  be  made  light.  The  true  way  is  to  take 
their  sour-milk  or  buttermilk,  and  stir  meal  into  it  till  a  thin  batter  is 
formed,  and  then  dissolve  their  saleratus  or  soda,  and  stir  that  quickly  and 
thoroughly  into  the  batter,  and  then  hastily  add  meal  till  the  batter  or 
dough  is  brought  into  the  consistency  desired.  If,  instead  of  sour-milk 
flr  butter-milk,  a  solution  oi  Tiv\«\^V\<i  ox  X-axVariR.  ^<ivd  is  used,  the  bread 
^lUl  be  equallv  light.    Xa  t'hia  cas^,  \k<&\i9X\sx  ^w^^  \i^%rsx  ^aas^fc^^a 
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solution  of  saleratus  or  soda,  and  then  the  solution  of  acid  should  be 
stirred  in  as  above  described.  Batter  cakes  are  made  in  this  manner  very 
light  and  very  promptly.  When  from  any  cause  batter  or  dough  mixed 
with  yeast  fails  to  rise  according  to  expectations,  the  thorough  mixing  in, 
first,  the  solution  of  muriatic  or  tartaric  acid,  and  then  the  solution  of 
saleratus  or  soda,  will  in  a  few  minutes  make  the  whole  mass  very  light ; 
but  such  cakes  and  bread  are  not  so  sweet  and  savory  as  those  raised  with 
good  sweet  yeast. 

1398.  I  have  said  (1338)  that  recently  ground  meal  makes  far  sweeter  and 
richer  bread  than  that  which  has  b^n  ground  a  considerable  time ;  but  as  it 
is  not  convenient  for  many  families  to  send  to  a  mill  as  often  as  they  would 
like  to  have  fresh  meal,  they  are  obliged  generally  to  use  staler  meal  or 
flour  than  they  would  choose.  Tet  every  family  might  easily  be  furnished 
with  a  modem  patent  hand-mill,  constructed  after  the  plan  of  a  coffee- 
mill,  with  which  they  could  at  all  times,  with  great  ease,  grind  their  wheat 
and  rice  and  corn,  as  they  want  it,  for  bread  and  other  purposes.  With 
these  mills  they  can  grind  their  staff  as  finely  or  coarsely  as  they  wish, 
for  bread  or  hominy,  and  always  have  it  very  fresh  and  sweet. 

1399.  Perfect  bread-making,  I  have  said  (1380),  Is  the  top  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  art  of  cooking.  When  good  bread  is  made,  therefore,  culinary 
skill  has  done  its  utmost.  Wheat-meal  and  flour,  and  the  flour  of  other 
kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables,  may  be  prepared  in  a  great  variety  of  other 
ways ;  but  the  stem  truth  is,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  every  departure  firom 
the  simple  form  of  bread,  in  cooking  these  substances,  is  more  or  less  de 
trimental  to  the  physiological  interests  of  man ;  and  all  those  mixtures 
and  compounds  of  flour  and  butter  or  lard,  and  the  sugar  or  molasses  or 
honey,  and  eggs  and  spices,  etc.,  comprehended  by  the  terms  *  pastry,' 
'  cakes,*  *  confectionary,'  etc.,  are  among  the  most  pernicious  articles  of 
human  aliment  in  civilized  life,— doing  incomparably  more  mischief  than 
simply  prepared  flesh-meat  (1075).  Tet  there  are  some  deviations  from 
the  simplicity  of  bread,  which  are  far  less  objectionable  than  others.  Let 
it  be  continually  kept  in  mind,  as  a  general  rule,  however,  that  all  con- 
centrations of  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  substances  (1312),  and  all  arti- 
ficial combinations  of  those  concentrated  substances,  in  preparing  the  food 
of  man  (1313),  are  always  more  or  less  at  variance  with  the  physiological 
laws  of  constitution  and  relation  established  in  our  nature  (683 — 757). 
Hence,  though  the  saccharine  matter  of  vegetables  is  highly  nutritive  and 
salutary  when  received  in  the  state  in  which  nature  produces  it,  yet  when 
concentrated  in  the  form  of  syrup,  like  molasses  or  honey,  and  still  more 
in  the  crystallized  form  of  sugar,  it  is  decidedly  unfriendly  to  the  physio- 
logical interests  of  our  bodies,  and  especially  when  used  alone,  or  too 
freely  with  other  substances.  All  this  is  likewise  true  of  the  vegetable 
acids  (700).  Nevertheless  molasses  and  honey  and  sugar  and  vegetable 
acid  may  occasionally  be  used,  to  a  limited  extent,  with  other  substances, 
without  greatly  infringing  the  physiological  laws  and  interests  of  our 
bodies ;  provided  always,  that  as  a  general  rule,  a  proper  regard  be  paid  to 
the  due  proportions  of  nutritious  and  innutritious  matter  (1312),  or  of 
bulk  and  nutrient,  and  that  butter  or  lard  or  any  kind  of  fat  or  oil  does 
not-  enter  into  the  composition,  l^'or  it  must  ever  be  remembered  as  «. 
most  important  consideration,  that  the  mixing  ot  W^  «i  \svi\.\Kt,^"i^xc| 
kind  of  animal  fat  or  oH,  with  flour  or  meal  or  Wi"^  oVYi<ei  Ne%^\sMv^  «^ 

Btance  in  the  making  of  puddings,  cakes,  ox'Sfves,  ox'^x«\s«Ra%"^ss:5  ^"Cos» 
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kind  of  food,  is  a  great  violation  of  the  physiological  laws  of  the  £ges> 
tive  organs  (1278,  1279,  1323),  and  that  the  articlos  thus  prepared  are 
more  difficult  to  digest  and  more  irritating  to  the  stomach  than  almost 
any  other  kind  of  food  eaten  by  civilized  man  (1287). 

1400.  The  sweet  cream  of  good  milk  (1296),  though  essentially  an 
oleaginous  substance,  yet,  in  its  recent  state,  or  when  taken  from  nulk 
not  more  than  twelve  hoars  from-tbecow,  being.perfectlj  sol  able  in  the 
flaids  of  the  mouth  and  stomach  (1297),  is  far  less  objectionable  than 
even  the  best  of  butter,  and  incomparably  more  wholesome  than  nuf 
other  animal  fat :  and,  therefore,  if  any  kind  of  shortening  mttst  be  osed 
—that  is,  if  human  beings  are  determined  they  wUl  use  it — in  the  pre- 
paration of  pastry  and  other  kinds  of  food,  good  sweet  cream  is  in  every 
respect  vastly  preferable  to  any  other  kind.  Puddings,  cakes,  pies,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  pastry,  may  be  made  more  truly  rich  and  delicatdj 
nice  with  sweet  cream  arid  new  milk,  than  by  the  ase  of  batter  or  aoj 
other  animal  fat  or  oil ;  and  no  one  can  become  accustomed  to  pastry 
thus  prepared,  without  greatly  preferring  it  to  that  in  which  lard  or 
batter  largely  abounds. 

1401.  A  small  quantity  of  new  milk,  or  cream,  or  both  together,  may 
also  be  used  in  making  toast,  with  comparatively  little  objectioo. 
When  bread  has  become  stale,  if  it  be  carefally  toasted,  and  then  soine 
new  milk,  heated  and  seasoned  with  a  little  salt,  be  poored  upon  it,  it 
makes  a  most  delicious  toast,  which  will  sit  perfectly  well  apon  the 
most  delicate  and  feeble  stomach.  If  a  little  sweet  cream  is  used  with 
the  milk,  it  makes  the  toast  richer  but  not  more  wbolesorae.  In  short, 
if  in  every  ease  and  for  all  purposes  pertaining  to  the  diet  of  man,  people 
would  substitute  good  sweet  cream  for  butter  and  other  animal  fats  or 
Oils,  they  would  be  great  gainers  in  health  and  comfort,  and  even  ia 
the  amount  of  their  gustatory  enjoyment ;  and  if  they  woold  go  still 
further,  and  abandon  the  use  of  cream  also,  they  would  as  a  generatioa 
and  as  a  species  be  still  greater  gainers. 

402.  Bice,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  all  the  other  farinaceous  grains 
and  substances,  may  be  converted  into  paddings,  in  a  comparatively 
simple  and  wholesome  manner.  Custards  made  of  good  fresh  eggs 
(1298)  and  milk  and  sugar,  very  slightly  cooked,  are  also  comparatively 
innocent  for  occasional  use.  The  custards,  squash,  apple,  blackberry, 
and  other  pies,  may  be  made  comparatively  simple  and  wholesome  by 
a  proper  regard  to  the  principles  which  I  have  already  laid  down.  The 
pastry  can  be  made  very  nice  and  very  delicious  witboot  a  particle  of 
lard  or  batter.  A  little  soar  batter-milk  or  sour  milk,  with  at  most  a 
little  good  cream,  skilfully  managed,  will  make  a  much  more  deliciooB 
as  well  as  more  wholesome  pie-crust  that  can  be  made  with  lard  or 
butter ;  and  some  make  it  very  good  without  using  even  these,  by  em- 
ploying boiled  and  finely  mashed  potatoes  for  shortening. 

1408.  After  all,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  these  things 
are  greater  or  less  departures  from  the  strict  line  of  physiological  trnth 
(1210— 1318),  rendering  our  food  somewhat  less  wholesome  in  itself 
and  increasing  our  temptation  to  indulge  to  excess  (1316).  If  we  have 
FJ'gorouB  coustltutiom^  and  are  in  good  health  and  or  active  and  athletic 
its,  they  may  nevet  ao  «kSecX  >aa  w^  V^i  «.\i^\^>a.«^  distinctly  to  perceive 
— U  conaequencea 'm  o\ttWiV?^\i%\:\\.\^  tka\.\sv^\t^  ^x\.^\\i\jMfctbe 
\  XeTOlutiOIiA  Ol  «k  ^\l!»\  ^t«AsMi^l  >iJsiWi^g^\i^  \savaj»#fc 
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degrees  wear  the  axle  on  which  the  wheel  revolves,  than  it  is  that  every 
deviation  from  the  laws  of  constitution  and  relation  established  in  our 
nature  impairs  in  some  degree  our  physiological  powers,  and  abbreviates 
the  period  of  our  existence  (725) ;  and  though  the  effects  may  not  always 
be  evident  and  unequivocal  in  the  individual,  yet  they  are  conspicuous 
in  the  race,  when  regarded  in  a  succession  of  generations  (877). 

1404.  What  then  ?  it  is  asked ;  shall  man  Uve  by  bread  alone  ?  I 
answer.  No  I  the  vegetable  kingdom  affords  us  a  boundless  variety  of 
substances  for  our  fMd  (1306),  and  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  for  the 
improvement  and  augmentation  of  that  variety  are  almost  unlimited. 
Some  of  these  substances  may  be  prepared  with  the  greatest  simplicity, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  may  be  eaten  without  any  artificial 
preparation. 

1405.  Besides  the  several  kinds  of  grain  which  I  have  mentioned, 
beans,  peas,  potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  pumpkins, 
squashes,  cabbage,  etc.,  are  among  the  vegetables  common  to  our  cli- 
mate, and  which  at  most  require  no  other  preparation  than  simple 
boiling,  roasting,  or  baking.  Cabbage,  radishes,  cucumbers,  lettuce, 
and  other  salads,  which  are  often  complained  of  in  civic  life  as  being 
too  crude  and  indigestible  for  the  human  stomach,  are  managed  with 
perfect  ease  and  comfort  and  safety  by  those  who  are  healthy  and 
vigorous,  and  who  subsist  wholly  on  vegetable  food  properly  prepared, 
and  abstain  from  stimulating  and  heating  substances.  Hence  they 
who  subsist  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  civic  life  are  unfit  to  give  rules 
from  their  own  experience  for  the  dietetic  habits  of  others  in  different 
circumstances.  In  fact,  no  rules  which  are  not  founded  on,  or  are 
not  compatible  with,  the  general  and  permanent  physiological  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  are  good  for  any  thing,  except  possibly  in  some 
instances,  as  mere  temporary  expediencies  for  particular  emergencies. 

1406.  But  besides  bread  in  some  form  or  other  (1828),  fruit  is  the 
most  natural  and  appropriate  food  of  man  (770) ;  and  here  the  earth  is 
truly  bountiful  in  her  variety  and  abundance.  Apples,  pears,  peaches* 
plums,  cherries,  grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  whor- 
tleberries, goosel^rries,  watermelons,  mnskmelons,  etc.,  are  produced 
in  great  abundance,  and  are  capable  of  being  improved  to  the  highest 
perfection  and  in  almost  infinite  varieties ;  and  these  may  be  eaten 
with  or  without  bread,  when  perfectly  ripe,  without  any  artificial  pre- 
paration or  cooking.  And  our  benevolent  Creator  has  so  ordered  the 
seasons,  and  the  regular  succession  in  which  they  are  produced,  that 
even  in  our  climate  we  can  be  supplied  with  some  kind  or  other  of 
delicious  and  wholesome  fruit,  fresh  from  the  bosom  of  nature,  almost 
the  whole  year  round ;  and  the  apple  can  by  proper  care  be  kept  in  its 
natural  state  through  the  winter  and  spring,  till  a  new  year  brings  us 
fresh  supplies.  And  then  there  is  a  great  variety  of  nuts  which  are 
admirably  fitted  for  the  winter's  use,  and  which  are  very  delicious  and 
perfectly  wholesome  to  the  vegetable-eater  whose  general  regimen  is 
correct.  Moreover,  the  apple,  pear,  peach,  cherry,  plum,  strawberry, 
raspberry,  and  a  great  number  of  other  fruits,  may  be  preserved  by 
drying,  so  as  to  furnish  us  with  a  rich  variety  of  delicacies  du.1:vl^%^X^!^ 
whole  winter.  The  good  ripe  peach  and  oWv^osc  >5MiftA  ^^  \y!^.»'^V«v 
well  dried  in  the  autumn,  may  be  slewed  Vn.  wmft  "^^\ax 'wsSa.  ^^^^^^^ 

sugar,  and  make  a  deiicloufi  dish  of  s&uceto  «8A»'vV3^  waXsrs^^^^^* 
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winter  and  early  spring.  Besides  this,  the  fruits  may  be  preserved  in  tiidr 
own  inspissated  juices,  so  as  to  make  exceedingly  delightful  substitutes 
for  fruit  in  its  natural  and  recent  state.  Thus,  if  a  quanti^  of  choice 
rich  sweet  apples  be  gathered  and  made  clean,  and  ground  in  a  clean  miO, 
and  the  juice  immediately  pressed  out  and  filtered  through  washed  sea- 
sand  and  pulverized  charcoal,  and  then  put  into  a  proper  yessel  oyer  a  slow  > 
fire,  and  the  water  evaporated  till  the  juice  becomes  a  thick  syrup,  and  if  | 
in  the  mean  time  some  mildly  acid  apples  be  divested  of  the  skin  and  con 
and  put  into  this  syrup,  till  they  are  cooked  through,  a  delightful  sanee 
will  be  produced,  which  will  serve  instead  of  the  ordinary  use  of  butter 
with  our  bread  through  the  whole  winter.  Peaches,  strawberries,  and 
other  fruit,  may  also  be  preserved  in  the  same  simple  manner. 

1407.  But  here  again  I  must  repeat,  that  every  species  of  artificial  pre- 
paration opens  the  way  to  evil,  principally  from  four  grand  sources. 
First,  the  want  of  the  proper  exercise  of  the  teeth  (709),  and  consequent  | 
insalivation  and  complete  trituration  of  the  food  before  it  is  swallowed 
(717);  second,  eating  too  fast  and  too  much  (416);  third,  improper 
concentrations  (1312)  and  combinations  (1313);  and  fourth,  improper 
temperature  (1311).  All  four  of  these  sources  of  evil  must  tiiereforebe 
constantly  guarded  against;  and  the  utmost  pains  should  habitually  be 
taken  to  ciUtivate  fruit  of  every  variety  to  the  highest  perfection  and  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  in  order  that  our  tables  should  be  at  all  times  furnished 
as  far  as  possible  with  that  which  will  be  delicious  and  wholesome  in  ils 
natural  state. 

1408.  But  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  fruit  of  every  deserip- 
tion,  if  eaten  at  all,  should  be  eaten  as  food,  and  not  as  mere  pastime,  cr 
merely  for  the  sake  of  gvat&tcxry  enjoyment ;  and  therefore  it  should,  as  t 
general  rule,  be  eaten  at  the  table,  or  constitute  a  portion  of  the  regular 
meal.  I  do  not  mean  as  the  dessert  of  flesh-eaters,  after  they  have  eaten 
already  enough  of  other  food ;  but  I  mean  as  a  portion  of  the  r^ular  meal 
of  vegetable-eaters,  taken  with  their  bread,  instead  of  flesh  and  butter ; 
for  their  breakfast  and  their  dinner ;  but  more  sparingly  at  their  third  meel 
or  supper,  especially  if  the  third  meal  be  taken  late  in  the  day.  The  truth 
is,  that  all  cooked  food,  even  under  the  best  regulations,  impairs  in  some 
degree  the  power  of  the  stomach  to  digest  imcooked  substances ,  and,  then- 
fore,  so  long  as  we  are  accustomed  to  cooked  food  of  any  kind,  we  must 
be  somewhat  more  careful  in  regard  to  the  times  when  we  eat  fruit  and 
other  substances  in  their  natural  state.  The  digestive  organs  always  is 
health  partake  of  the  genial  vigor  and  freshness  of  the  body,  and  always 
share  with  it  also  in  its  weariness  and  exhaustion.  Hence,  as  a  general 
rule,  so  long  as  we  are  accustomed  to  cooked  food,  the  stomach  will  always 
digest  fruit  and  other  substances  in  their  natural  state  better  in  the  early 
than  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  Moreover,  it  is  a  truth  of  considerable 
importance,  that  fruit  and  other  substances  in  the  natural  state  are  digested 
with  more  ease  and  comfort  when  taken  alone,  at  a  regular  meal  time, 
than  when  taken  with  any  kind  of  cooked  food,  except  good  bread.  "While, 
therefore,  human  beings,  and  especially  in  ci^nlized  life,  wholly  disregard 
these  physiological  pnnc\ple%^  and  eat  fruit  with  any  thing  and  every  ^Ing 
else,  and  at  all  houis  oi  t\xe  ^a^  «cDAm\gD.V«eE^«^  ws.^^-aat  to  be  surproed, 
and  still  less  should  t\iey  coTa:^\^vn./\i\>^«^  ^viSSst  \x^\a.  "^^vt  ^sn^^^sj^ 
habits.  But  nothing  la  moi^  cct\;a:m  ^^ti  \Xi^\..SiVxaMav^ys5i,^'.K^'^ 
reasonable  degree  conioxm  \o  ^^  v\.^^v^\^%v^\\^'«^^VSis«Ks:^^^s^,^ 
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Imost  every  yariety  of  esculent  fruits  wliich  the  vegetable  kinir- 
iices,  with  entire  safety  and  comfort. 

3e  it  understood  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  name  all  the  products 
jetable  kingdom  proper  for  human  aliment.  It  is  my  object  to 
3ral  principles  in  regard  to  Ufe,  health,  and  regimen,  rather  than 
nicular  dieteUc  prescriptions  or  formula.     There  are  doubtless 


Zr...  \:y:   '7  -^1     •     -y  ''^^^>^  ^^^^^  ^l^ch  are  gathered 
great  physiological  pnnciples  before  i*^ .„i.«i«„«««  „    6»«^c*cix 

present  in  these  lectures,  every  intemgent"^{S3i%^ir  !^^^^«^^^ 

the  details  of  practical  application,  and  therefore  it  is^(§Su£^ 
say  in  general  terms,  that  if  the  dietetic  and  other  habits  of  man 
to  the  laws  of  his  nature,  he  might  safely  partake  of  most  or  all 
iulent  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  he  might  easily 
;he  richest  and  most  bountiful  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
^ription  for  his  enjoyment,  and  extend  his  gustatory  pleasures  far 
lything  that  is  or  can  be  experienced  by  the  flesh-eating  epicure 
tut  this  will  not,  it  cannot  be  done,  while  flesh  continues  to  be  so 

an  article  in  the  diet  of  human  beings  in  our  country  (868). 
n  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  in  relation  to  kinds  and  quali- 
od,  men,  I  will  summarily  recapitulate,  tiiat  those  who  will  eat 
iild  use  but  a  small  quantity  of  the  healthy  lean  fibre  (1271)  once 
spared  in  the  manner  I  have  named  (1279),  and  accompanied 
L  bread,  and  one  or  two  kinds  of  vegetables  at  most,  simply  pre- 
d  eaten  plain ;  but  while  they  continue  to  eat  flesh,  let  tiiem  bo 
)w  they  indulge  in  fruits  and  vegetables  in  their  natural  state 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  they  who  subsist  wholly  on  a  pure 
;etable  food  and  water,  imder  a  correct  general  regimen — and 
ly  those  who  are  accustomed  to  such  diet  from  childUiood-- may 
ith  safety  and  enjoyment  of  every  esculent  fruit  and  vegetable 
ride  earth  produces  or  can  be  made  to  produce ;  provided  always 
r  such  article  is  of  a  healthy  growth,  and  properly  matured  before 
ked  or  gathered,  and  eaten  as  a  portion  of  tlie  regular  meal,  at 
nes  and  in  proper  quantities.  The  vegetable-eater  also,  by  the 
e,  can  prepare  many  green  vegetables,  such  as  peas,  beans,  com, 

products  of  the  garden,  which,  although  they  are  far  from  being 
3ctly  adapted  to  his  physiological  wants  and  interests,  yet  when 
In  the  best  manner  (1405),  and  eaten  plain,  with  good  bread,  and 
ate  quantities,  are  comparatively  harmless,  and  give  a  pleasant 
our  diet, 
finally,  let  it  ever  be  remembered  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 

that  whatever  constitutes  the  food  of  man,  it  should  always  be 
iry  best  quality.  Serious  attention  should  be  given  that  the 
I  all  other  kinds  of  grain  and  every  kind  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
aploys  for  food,  are  of  the  most  perfect  character,  and  that  they 
red — so  far  as  artificial  preparation  of  any  kind  is  necessary — in 
perfect  manner.  The  bread  should  be  the  best  that  can  be  made  ; 
>es  and  other  vegetables  should  be  cooVie^  *va.  \Jsi%\i«eX^^'««^^^ 
\i06),  but^n  great  simplicity;  every  t^mv^/va.^^^^  ^^^^^ 
care,  aiming  at  perfection.    It  \ft  Bur^nsas^  ^^«X  ^  ^oSS.«i«m^    , 
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can  be  made  in  these  things.  Some  women  wiU  prepare  a  plain  ^^f^ 
dinner  in  such  a  manner  that  almost  any  man  in  the  civiliaed  world  wwiM 
feel  it  a  privilege  to  partake  of  it,  whUe  others  wiU  get  it  up  m  siidii 
way  as  to  render  its  very  appe^ance  disgusting.  Order,  neatness,  gwJ 
taste,  and  a  sound  judgment,  should  be  diligently  cultiTated  by  afli*  f 
attempt  a  practical  exemplifiaUon  of  tl^e  prwdples  mcsulcated  «- 
lectures. 

^liCTU^RE    XXII. 

,  -rn^slolofi^lcal  principles  in  regard  to  times  of  eating— Different  theories  of  faingf 
— Beaumont's  theory— Tlie  true  piysiology  of  hunger — ^Natural  regularity  anl 
periodicity  of  vital  action— Hunger  natur^Iy  recurs  at  r^^nlar  periods,  and  beooofl 
an  established  physiological  habitude— t>lesh-meat  increases  the  urgency  of  hmigff; 
the  pure  stimulants  still  more — The  more  stimulating  the  diet,  the  more  freqnenttti 
importunate  will  hunger  be,  and  the  more  will  it  demand  stimulation  n^iertiia 
alimentation — ^The  vegetable-eater  &8ts  longer  than  the  flesh-eater  without  distM 
—Five  general  inductions  in  regard  to  hunger  as  an  indication  of  the  alimoitvy 
wants  of  the  system — ^The  practical  application  of  these  principles — The  nnmlMriif 
meals  in  a  4ay,  and  the  proper  duration  of  time  between  meals — ^If  three  mesbaa 
taken  in  a  day,  the  last  should  be  light,  and  not  too  near  the  sleeping  hour— Ike 
importance  of  great  regularity  in  the  times  of  eating— Never  eat  between  meik- 
L^  suppers  very  misdiievousx-Dietetic  regularly  of  children,  and  aged  peopla 

'  1412.  Ik  regard  to  the  proper  times  of  eating,  physiology  does  not  teuk 
'  us  precisely  at  what  hours  nor  how  frequently  we  shall  take  our  meab ; 
but  it  does  determinately  establish  for  us  certain  general  .principles  or 
great  way-^marks  by  which  we  are  led  to  conclusions  sufficiently  exact  and 
determinate  for  our  purpose. 

li%Z,  X  have  frequently  spoken  of  hunger  as  a  special  sense  (247, 6S9, 
595),  and  in  part  already  explained  its  physiology  (757,  1192);  buti 
correct  understanding  of  the  physiological  character  and  laws  of  this  sense 
is  of  so  much  practical  importance  that  I  shall  now  enter  into  a  more  M 
explanation  and  illustration  of  them.  It  would  hardly  be  a  profitable 
employment  of  time  to  recite  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  eaUS- 
talned  on  this  subject  during  the  last  twenty-five  hundred  years.  Itii 
enough  to  say  that  the  theory  of  himger  has  always  corresponded  wA 
that  of  .digestion  (431).  After  Spallanzani  had  established  the  doctriiB 
of  a  solvent  gastric  fluid,  he  advanced  the  idea  that  hunger  was  caused  bf 
the  action  of  that  fluid  on  the  inner  coat  of  the  empty  stomach ;  and  t^ 
notion  was  very  generally  received,  and  has  continued  in  vogue  to  the 
present  time.  The  recent  experiments  and  observations  of  Dr.  Beaumont, 
of  which  I  have  spoken  (431),  have  however  fully  proved  that  notion  to 
be  incorrect ;  for  he  has  ascertained  by  the  most  careful  experiments  and 
observations,  continued  for  nearly  eight  years,  that  no  gastric  juice  is  ever 
found  in  an  empty  stomach,  or  one  which  contains  no  food  or  chyme,  bat 
that  always,  when  the  food  is  chymified  and  passes  from  the  stomach,  that 
organ  is  left  entirely  empty  and  clean,  and  contracts  upon  itself  and 
remains  in  this  state  till  some  alimentary  or  other  substance  is  introduced 
into  it,  to  excite  its  secretion  and  muscular  contraction.  Dr.  Beaumont 
has  therefore  attempted  axLO\)[vex  ^x^\OTi.^>C\w!L^\\v>a.^^^^  *  My  impressioB, 
»avs  he,  *  is,  that  Imngei  la  ^xo^ute^^il  ^d^«.tc^a\xmK4^ecA^^^x^R.>^«*^l!»^ 
jOX  that  apparatus,  irtieXiict  ^awsv:^»x  at  ^^soAaSaa^  ^r^^  ^woanm.^ 
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gastiric  joide — 'a  distention  by  the  gastric  juice  of  a  particular  set  of  YesiClM 
or  glands  which  constitute  in  part  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  villous  coat  of 
the  stomach.  The  sensation  varies  according  to  the  different  degrees  or 
states  of  distention,  from  the  simplest  desire  to  the  most  painful  sense  of 
hunger,  and  is  allayed  or  increased  in  proportion  to  the  application  or  re* 
fusal  of  alimentary  stimulus  to  the  excretory  vessels ;  the  greater  the  dis- 
tention of  the  vessels,  the  more  acute  will  be  the  pain ;  hence  the  differ- 
ence between  a  short  and  a  protracted  fast.  It  almost  amounts  to  demon- 
stration,' continues  the  doctor,  *  that  a  large  quantity  of  gastric  juice  must 
be  contained  in  appropriate  vessels  during  a  fkst,  ready  to  obey  the  call  of 
aliment ;  and  the  quiescence  and  relief  from  the  unpleasant  sensation, 
which  are  experienced  as  soon  as  the  vessels  are  emptied,  are,  I  think,  ad- 
ditional proofs  of  my  opinion.' 

1414.  But  this  theory  of  Dr.  Beaumont's  is  quite  as  untenable  as  that 
of  Spallanzani's.  If  hunger  be  a  sensation  produced  by  the  distention  of 
the  vessels  containing  the  gastric  juice,  how  is  it  that  that  sensation  which 
occurs  from  physiological  habitude  at  regular  periods,  according  to  the  in- 
dividual's customary  hour  of  eating,  will  subside  and  totally  disappear  if 
that  time  is  permitted  to  pass  by  without  any  food  being  received  ? — 
unless,  indeed,  the  wants  of  the  system  for  nourishment  are  real  and 
pressing ;  and  even  then  the  same  thing  will  take  place  to  some  extent. 
Will  it  be  said  that  there  is  a  re-absorption  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  a  con- 
sequent abatement  of  hunger?  This  is  wholly  an  assumption,  of  the 
truth  of  which  there  is  no  proof ;  while  many  tUngs  go  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. But  again,  if  simple  distention  of  the  gastric  vessels  causes  the 
sensation  of  hunger,  how  is  morbid  appetite  to  be  accounted  for  ?  We 
know  that  in  certain  states  of  the  stomach,  resulting  from  improper  dietetic 
habits,  hunger  is  much  more  craving  and  distressing  than  in  a  healthier 
condition  of  the  stomach ;  and  in  such  a  state  of  things  also,  himger  is  no 
true  indication  of  the  alimentary  wants  of  the  system  (757),  for  it  often 
supervenes  with  painful  energy  when  fasting  would  actually  be  much 
better  for  .the  system  than  feeding.  We  know  too,  that  the  same  indi- 
vidual feels  hunger  much  more  powerfully  when  he  is  in  the  habit  of  eating 
flesh  freely,  and  still  more  if  he  uses  stimulating  condiments,  than  when 
he  subsists  entirely  on  vegetable  food,  and  abstains  from  all  such  condi- 
ments. Can  these  facts  be  satisfactorily  accoimted  for  on  the  principle  of 
simple  mechanical  distention  ?  Certamly  not.  But  there  are  other  facts 
in  point  not  more  easily  got  over.  Here  are  several  individuals'  assembled 
around  a  table  loaded  with  sumptuous  fare ;  their  hunger  is  powerful ; 
they  contemplate  the  repast  with  eager  desire ;  their  appetite  is  exceed- 
ingly keen ;  the  savory  viands  are  smoking  on  their  plates,  and  now  they 
are  just  about  to  commence  their  meal.  At  this  moment  several  letters 
are  thrown  upon  the  table ;  one  reads  that  a  steamboat  has  burst  her 
boilers,  and  that  his  beloved  wife  or  child,  whom  he  was  hourly  expecting 
home,  is  scalded  to  death :  his  hunger  is  entirely  gone  in  an  instant. 
Another  reads  an  insulting  communication,  which  throws  him  into  a 
violent  fit  of  anger,  and  his  appetite  is  all  gone.  Another  reads  that  a 
dreadful  pestilence  has  broken  out  and  is  committing  awful  ravages  in 
the  neighbourhood;  a  paroxysm  of  fear  at  once  destroys  his  hunger. 
Another  reads  that  his  ship,  which  he  believed  to  h&N^  \^^^Ti^<^\>n.^^\s^ 
pirates,  has  just  entered  the  harbor  with,  a  m^i  litv^\.\  ^  Nx^jws^^iX  *i^ 
Jo/^  Annihilates  Ma  himgor,    Anoihei  takea  «t  -^mOa.  ^i  ?sd»SSL^  '«a^\a^ 
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hunger  is  gone.     Another  pnts  a  piece  of  tobacco  into  his  moath,  and  kii 
hunger  is  destroyed.     Another  rubs  his  gums  smartlj  with  a.  little  nit, 
and  his  hunger  is  subdued.     Another  dissolves  some  tartar  emetie,  stinit 
up,  and  contemplates  swallowing  it ;  and  his  hunger  disappears.    Not 
these  are  not  merely  fanciful  suppositions ;  they  are  real  cases  which  luie 
happened  thousands  of  times.     But  how  are  such  cases  explained  by  Dr. 
Beaumont's  theory  of  distention  ?    Is  the  gastric  juice  re-absorbed  in  a 
instant,  or  does  it  instantaneously  gush  from  its  distended  Tessels  into  tli 
stomach  ?    Neither !     It  is  not  possible  either  for  re-abscHption  or  duoH' 
boguement  to  take  place  so  instantaneously.    What  then  becomes  of  tli 
sense  of  distention  in  the  yessels  containing  the  gastric  juice,  whidi  e» 
stitutes  the  feeling  of  hunger,  according  to  Dr.  Beaumont's  theory  ?  B    I 
is  evident  that  the  theory  is  wholly  at  fault.    Indeed  the  assumed  U/H    j 
on  which  this  theory  is  founded  are  all  merely  things  of  the  imaginatioa 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  reality  as  '  the  laige  quantity  of  gastric  joice^' 
which  Dr.  B.  is  so  confident  of,  '  contained  in  appropriate  vessels,  duini 
a  fast,  ready  to  obey  the  call  of  aliment.'    Not  a  particle  of  gastric  yoBt 
is  formed  until  the  stomach  is  excited  to  physiological  action  by  the  a- 
gestion  of  food,  and  then  it  is  poured  into  the  gastric  cavity  as  fast  as  it 
is  secreted.     The  function  of  gastric  digestion  is  purely  physiological,  lii 
every  step  and  peculiarity  of  the  process  is  the  result  of  vital  power  ail 
action  (494). 

1415.  We  have  seen  that  the  stomach  is  a  primary  organ  of  external  re- 
lation (688),  constructed  to  receive  the  external  substance  designed  fo 
the  nourishment  of  the  body ;  that  it  does  not  perform  its  function  ftr 
itself  alone  (687),  but  receives  and  digests  food  for  the  whole  assemblagt 
of  organs  constituting  the  single  system ;  and  therefore  it  holds  an  in- 
portant  relation  to  the  whole  organic  domain  (298),  and  is  accordiogll 
connected  in  its  anatomical  structure  and  physiological  endowments  moit 
intimately  and  powerfully  with  the  common  centre  of  organic  life  (231); 
and,  depending  on  the  voluntary  powers  for  the  supplies  of  that  alimeit 
which  it  receives  and  digests  for  the  nourishment  of  the  whole  system,  it 
is  also  powerfully  connected  in  anatomical  structure  and  sympathetic  i^ 
lation  with  the  centre  of  animal  perception  and  action  (245).  Hene^ 
therefore,  when  the  physiological  economy  of  the  system  requires  a  supp^ 
of  food,  it  indicates  its  want  in  the  organ  designed  to  receive  that  foo^ 
and  this  indication  is  perceived  by  the  centre  which  presides  over  ^ 
voluntary  functions  (280). 

1416.  In  the  perfect  health  and  integrity  of  the  system,  when  a  sap^f 
of  nourishment  is  required,  the  vital  economy  brings  the  stomach  into  t 
particular  physiological  condition,  preparatory  to  the  reception  and  digea- 
tion  of  that  nourishment.  This  condition  consists  in  a  concentration  of 
vital  energy  in  the  tissues  of  the  organ  (313) ;  the  nerves  of  organic  Hie 
distributed  to  the  stomach  (231)  receive  an  increase  of  vital  stimuhs; 
the  vessels  become  somewhat  more  injected  with  blood  (393),  exalting^ 
vital  properties  of  all  the  other  tissues,  and  preparatory  to  the  secreti<a(if 
the  gastric  juice ;  the  temperature  of  the  stomach  is  slightly  elevatrf 
(434),  and  the  whole  organ  becomes  more  red,  and  has  something  of  li 

excited  appearance.     The  whole  may  therefore  be  called  a  state  of  ntd 
exaltation  ;  and  in  thiB  slate  \,\ie  %XoTttatOck.Sa  ^^^^SaJ^V^  prepared  for  the  pa* 
formance  of  its  functions  *,  m  \\i\s  %t^^ft  V^  ^Q^^^'a.'*.^.^  \\»  ^^-^^s^  ^d»> 
'nml  power,    and  can  di^e^X  005  i^am«t»X;^r3  w&i^\a5vsi^^ieNj;>a.>viK«.^<^ 
%  and  most  perfectly. 
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1417.  But  {CU  this  might  take  place  without  the  consciousness  of  the 
animal  (228),  and  therefore  without  serving  in  any  measure  to  excite  the 
▼oluntary  powers  to  furnish  the  requisite  supply  of  food,  were  it  not  for 
the  particular  connexion  established  between  the  stomach  and  the  centre 
of  animal  perception  (280),  by  means  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  (245). 
This  nerve  being  one  of  the  internal  feelers  of  the  animal  centre  (590), 
is  so  associated  with  the  nerves  of  organic  life  in  the  stomach,  that  it 
sympathizes  with  them,  or  feels  their  condition,  and  communicates  this 
feeling  to  the  centre  of  animal  perception;  and  this  perception  of  the 
physiological  state  of  the  stomach  by  the  animal  centre  is  the  special  sense 
of  hunger  (589),  which  is  a  demand  of  the  organic  domain  on  the  voluntary 
powers  for  a  proper  supply  of  food,  and  naturally  excites  those  powers  to 
satisfy  its  wants  (595).  In  the  perfect  health  and  integrity  Of  the 
system,  therefore,  the  special  sense  of  hunger  informs  us  with  utmost  ac- 
curacy both  when  food  is  wanted  and  when  the  stomach  is  in  the  best  state 
to  receive  and  digest  it. 

1418.  Every  thing  in  creation  is  subject  to  law  (144),  and  every  thing 
in  nature  that  has  motion  or  action  naturally  observes  the  strictest  regu- 
larity.  From  the  revolutions  of  planetary  systems,  down  to  the  physio- 
logical actions  of  the  simplest  vegetable,  every  thing,  when  undisturbed, 
and  left  to  obey  its  own  constitutional  laws,  is  strictly  regular  and  exactly 
periodical  in  the  recurrence  of  its  phenomena ;  and  in  living  bodies,  every 
disturbance  of  this  regularity  and  periodicity  is  in  some  measure  a  viola- 
tion of  their  laws  and  an  injury  to  Uieir  constitution.  This  is  emphatically 
true  of  the  human  system  If  the  physiological  actions  of  our  bodies  were 
left  to  obey  their  own  constitutional  laws,  without  the  least  disturbance 
from  our  voluntary  actions  or  any  other  cause,  every  vital  phenomena  of 
the  system  would  recur  at  regular  periods,  with  the  exactness  of  a  most 
perfect  chronometer ;  and  although  the  human  constitution  possesses  a 
wonderful  power  of  sustaining  the  disturbances  of  irregularity  without 
immediate  destruction,  so  that  many  human  beings,  by  virtue  of  great 
natural  vigor,  attain  to  fifty,  seventy,  and  in  some  extremely  rare  instances 
even  to  a  hundred  years,  in  spite  of  many  and  sometimes  great  irregulari- 
ties, yet  nothing  is  more  true  than  that  the  greatest  possible  longevity  anct 
the  highest  possible  well-being  of  the  human  system  can  only  be  secured 
by  the  most  perfect  physiological  regularity  and  periodicity ;  and  therefore 
every  interruption  or  disturbance  of  the  physiological  regularity  of  our 
systems,  by  our  voluntary  irregularities  or  other  causes,  is  always  and  in- 
evitably in  some  measure  injurious  to  the  constitution,  impairs  health  and 
shortens  life.  Indeed,  such  is  the  importance  of  physiological  regularity 
to  the  welfare  of  the  body,  that  when  it  is  properly  observed,  it  will  enable 
the  system  to  endure  other  evils  with  astonishing  power,  and  often  for  a 
wonderful  length  of  time.  Thus,  let  an  individual  whose  voluntary  habits 
are  systematic,  and  which  conform  in  a  good  measure  to  the  natural  re- 
gularity and  penodicity  of  the  physiological  actions  of  his  system,  accustom 
himself  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  opium,  alcohol,  arsenic,  or  any  other  poison, 
and  always  take  the  same  quantity  at  regular  periods,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  soon;  he  system  will  accommodate  itself  to  the  pernicious  substance 
(728),  and  how  perfectly  the  habit  will  insert  itself  into  the  physiological 
economy,  and  become  as  it  were  a  harmonizing  elemevvl  <^l  ^OASi\s.>^*f>SS!i. 
iv'hich  the  system  will  work  on  with  Utile  appai«i\.\tveatiN«A«aR»>  '^^'''*^^ 
always  andinevitahly  with  more  or  less  detniawi\.,io\lQiiV3^««^'»^'^^^^ 
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years.  But  let  another  individaal  of  general  irregularity  of  \Mtit 
accustom  hiiDRelf  to  tbe  use  of  the  same  poison,  taking  it  at  irregular 
times  and  in  irregular  quantities*  and  though  he  do  act  coDsomemon 
in  a  year  than  the  man  of  regular  habits,  yet  his  system  will  be  inomi- 
parably  more  disturbed  by  it,  and  if  he  persereres  in  the  ose  of  it, 
much  more  certainly  will  it  bring  on  disease,  and  in  a  much  gieater 
measure  abbreviate  life,  than  in  the  other  case. 

1419.  The  physiological  rea»on  for  this  difference  i«  easily  giren. 
We  have  seen  that  tbe  diseriminating  sensibilities  of  the  nerves  ef  or- 
ganic life  are  soon  destroyed  by  the  use  of  improper  substances  (728)i 
80  that  the  organs  acted  on  by  such  substances  become  as  it  were 
isolated  in  their  sympathies,  in  a  measure  corresponding  with  tbe 
quantity  and  energy  of  the  deleterious  substance  habitual  Ij  used,  and 
have  no  longer  the  power  to  give  alarm  to  the  general  centre  of  actioi 
(228),  and  rally  the  vital  forces  in  powerful  resistance  to  this  offending 
cause,  and  consequently  the  system  suffers  comparatively  little  froii 
sympathetic  disturbances  (948  et  seq,).  We  have  seen  also  that  tbere 
IS  in  the  system  a  conservative  ana  renovating  economy  which  is  ooo- 
tinually  busy  in  repairing  the  injuries  which  result  from  our  volaotaiy 
improprieties  and  other  causes  (314).  In  the  first  case,  then,  the  gene- 
ral regularity  of  the  individual  gives  greater  physiological  power  to 
his  whole  system  ;  the  regularity,  as  to  time,  witn  which  he  takes  his 
poison,  enables  the  system  always  to  be  prepared  to  receive  and  dispose 
of  it,  with  the  least  possible  disturbance  and  injury  ;  the  regular  qoao- 
tity  which  he  takes  is  always  adapted  to  the  state  of  accouimodationin 
the  system,  bo  that  little  sympathetic  disturbance  is  produced  beyoBd 
the  part  immediately  acted  on  (950),  and  the  whole  regularity  enable! 
the  conservative  &nd  renovating  economy  of  the  system  to  keep  pace 
with  the  depredation  ;  so  that,  though  the  constitution  always  and  in- 
evitably wears  out  the  sooner  for  the  poison,  yet  it  perhaps  never 
actually  breaks  down  with  disease  in  consequence  of  it.  In  the  secood 
case,  the  contrary  of  all  this  is  true.  Tbe  general  irregularities  of  tbe 
individual  impair  all  the  physiological  powers  of  the  system  ;  his  irre- 
gularity as  to  time  and  quantity  in  the  use  of  his  poisou  generally  takes 
the  system,  as  it  were,  by  surprise — continually  produces  extensive 
disturbances  in  the  physiological  actions, — often  exceeds  the  conserva- 
tive and  renovating  economy  of  ihe  organic  domain,  and  consequent!/ 
brings  on  disease  and  breaks  down  the  constitution  perhaps  long  before 
it  is  worn  out.  All  dietetic  and  other  irregularities  by  which  the  pby- 
siological  regularity  and  periodicity  are  disturbed,  are  therefore  alwa/i 
and  necessarily  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  human  constitution,  and 
serve  in  some  measure  to  impair  health  and  abbreviate  life. 

1420.  Some  individuals,  as  we  have  seen  (1418),  by  virtue  of  ao  iron 
constitution,  will  attain  to  advanced  life  with  many  improper  habits: 
but  if  there  be  one  rule  in  which  remarkable  cases  of  longevity  agree 
more  invariably  than  in  any  other,  it  is  in  that  general  regularity  of 
voluntary  habits  and. circumstances,  w'Klch  in  a  good  measure  conforms 
to  the  physiological  regularity  and  periodicity  natural  to  all  living 
bodies ;  and  it  is  owing  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  greater  regularitj 
of  the  voluntar;^  haWas  aud  cVtcumsUncea,  that  health  becomes  more 

and  beitex  eftlaUvstve^  m  \«i«tt:j  ^w^X^i  Vo.  >;x«i  V&.\xj«  ^rt  of  We 
Dg  the  middle  peiVoA.   liw^l  ^\a  0«:\\a.  v^  \«,  >hs»r.\^^s& 
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matter  tell  us  it  n  better  to  be  somewhat  irregalar  than  to  be  too  pre- 
cise and  puDctilioas  in  our  habits.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  con- 
iinaal  mental  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  our  habits  oftea 
Ices  more  harm  than  any  consequent  regularity  of  habits  does  good. 
Cf  evertheless,  it  is  beyond  all  controversy,  true,  that  when  our  rega- 
larity  is  the  result  of  correct  and  systematic  education  or  training,  and 
is  a  thoroughly  established  habit,  the  more  perfect  it  is,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  all  the  physiological  interests  of  our  nature.  Nay  more ; 
it  maj  be  laid  down  as  a  general  law,  that  those  individuals  whose 
alimentary  habits  are  in*  point  of  regularity  most  in  conformity  with 
bhe  physiological  regularity  of  iheir  bodies,  will  not  only  with  greatest 
certainty  secure  hetalth  and  longevity,  but  will  also  with  greatest  cer- 
bainty  secure  prosperity  in  their  vocations  and  pursuits  of  life. 

1421.  In  the  perfect  health  and  integrity  of  the  system,  if  the  to«  ' 
luntary  habits  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  physiological  laws  of 
bhe  body,  hunger  will  recur  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  int^rity,  * 
EiS  an  indication  of  the  alimentary  wants  of  the  vital  economy ;  and  this 
recurrence  will  constitute  a  physiological  habitude  of  the  system,  har« 
monizing  perfectly  with  all  the  other  operations  of  the  organic  domain. 
But  when  the  voluntary  habits  are  very  irregular,  and  the  general 
periodicity  of  the  vital  actions  of  the  system  is  disturbed,  the  regularity 
■){  the  recurrence  of  the  physiological  condition  of  the  stomach,  the 
perception  of  which  by  the  animal  centre  constitutes  the  sense  of  hnnger, 
will  be  commensurately  affected.  In  savage  life,  when  the  dietetic 
ind  other  habits  of  the  individual  are  simple  and  pure,  and  where  the 
individual  has  no  regular  meaUtimes  or  stated  times  of  eating,  but 
procures  his  food  and  eats  only  when  prompted  by  hunger,  and  greatly 
varies  in  his  quantity,  there  will  be  no  regular  recurrence  of  that  sen- 
jation  at  particular  periods,  but  it  will  take  place  only  when  the  vital 
economy  really  requires  that  a  fresh  supply  of  food  should  be  introduced 
nto  the  gastric  cavity,  and  the  frequency  of  its  recurrence  in  such  a 
iase  will  always  correspond  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food 
received  at  a  meal,  and  the  amount  of  active  exercise  which  the  in« 
lividual  takes.  But  in  civilized  life,  which  is  evidently  the  more  na- 
.ural  state  of  man  (7 64 J",  the  very  structure  and  economy  of  society,  as 
^ell  as  the  interests  and  convenience  of  the  individual,  make  it  neces- 
sary that  all  the  voluntary  habits  of  man  should  be  more  regular  and 
systematic,  and  therefore,  if  not  unnecessarily  artificial,  more  in  con- 
brmily  with  the  natural  regularity  and  periodicity  of  the  physiological 
ictions  of  his  body  (1418),  which  are  not  only  greatly  influenced  by, 
;>ut  also  in  turn  very  greatly  influence,  these  voluntary  habits.  Indeed, 
;be  physiological  periodicity  and  habitudes  of  the  human  body  are  in- 
Initely  more  concerned  in  making  man  *  the  creature  of  habit,'  as  he 
s  called,  than  he  has  probably  ever  been  aware  of. 

1422,  If,  therefore,  an  individual  in  civic  life,  with  a  perfectly  healthy 
ind  undepraved  system,  regularly  eats  at  stated  periods  his  three  meals 
I  day,  of  pure  simple  vegetable  food,  and  uniformly  takes  about  the 
tame  amount  of  exercise,  and  at  each  meal  eats  just  about  that  quantity 
)f  food  which  the  alimentary  wants  of  ihe  vital  economy  really  demand, 
;he  physiological  condition  of  the  stomach  indlcaUd  b'j  ^fefc  ^sKoafc^S 
lunirer  will  become  a  fixed  habitude,  and  Yivvti^^T  V'AV  ^^s^a  ^\sn^ 
t^/ar  periods  of  eating  with  utmost  exaclne^^  a,iv\y  "^t^ctfStfSBL%  '^j^o^*'*. 
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at  any  time  he  takes  considerably  more  nourisbment  into  the  sttmaeh 
tban  the  real  alimentary  wants  of  the  vital  economy  require,  oromits 
his  customary  exercise  or  labor,  hunger  will  not  recur  precisely  at  ha 
next  stated  period  of  eating ;  and  if  he  eats  at  that  time,  he  will  o)prai 
and  irritate  the  stomach,  and  trespass  on  the  general  pbysioligical 
interests  of  his  body,  and  by  habitually  continuing  such  transgrefinooif 
he  will  ineyitably  so  affiact  the  condition  of  his  stomach  as  to  briog  on 
a  preternatural  appetite,  which  will  eagerly  receive  food  as  often  m  hit 
meal*time  comes,  and  perhaps  even  more  frequently,  whether  his  sfsten 
really  requires  alimentation  or  not,  and  which  will  never  be  satisfied 
with  such  a  quantity  of  food  as  the  vital  ecohomy  of  his  systea  can 
dispose  of  without  embarrassment  and  oppression.  Such  an  appetite^ 
therefore,  is  something  very  different  from  that  natural  and  heilth/ 
hunger  which  is  a  physiological  manifestation  of  the  real  alimeitaij 
wants  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  thlsdis* 
tinction  should  ever  be  kept  in  view  when  we  are  reasoning  on  the 
dietetic  habits  of  man ;  for  such  an  appetite  is  no  safer  guide  for  us  ii 
re^d  to  eating — as  to  time,  quantity,  or  quality — than  the  drunkard's 
thirst  is  in  regard  to  drinking. 

1423.  But  again  ;  if  a  member  of  civic  life,  with  a  healthy  and  no- 
depraved  system,  suffers  flesh-meat  to  enter  freely  into  his  diet,  all  that 
I  have  just  said  of  the  vegetable-eater  will  be  true  of  him  undcur  the 
same  circumstances,  except  that  all  the  effects  and  manifestations  will 
be  more  energetic  and  distinct  (909).  While  he  observes  a  proper 
regimen  as  to  times  of  eating,  quantity  of  food,  and  amount  of  active 
exercise,  hunger  will  always  recur  at  stated  periods,  but  it  will  becoo- 
Biderably  more  powerful  and  importunate  and  impatient  and  much 
more  tormenting  if  the  customary  supply  of  food  is  withheld  at  the 
regular  periods  of  eating  (911) ;  and  if  he  transgresses  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  described  in  the  case  of  the  vegetable -eater  (1422),  the 
morbid  appetite  which  he  will  produce  will  be  more  tyraanous,  Fehe* 
ment,  and  voracious,  and  much  more  likely  to  excite  all  the  more 
exclusively  selfish  propensities  and  passions  f  1213).  In  either  of  these 
cases,  if  the  individual  adds  stimulating  and  heating  condiments  to  his 
food  (1202),  he  will  necessarily  increase  the  despotic  energy  and  ur- 
gency of  his  appetite,  which  will  always  recur  as  soon  as  the  increased 
exhaustion  of  bis  system  demands  a  renewed  stimulation,  whether  there 
be  a  need  of  alimentation  or  not.  And  if  his  stimulants  are  of  a  narcotic 
or  poisonous  character,  the  morbid  craving,  will  be  be  still  more  dis- 
tressing, violent,  and  imperious.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  where  the 
individual  is  regular  in  his  times  of  eating,  hunger  will  not  only  recor 
with  energy  as  often  as  his  stated  times  of  eating  recur,  but  it  will 
habitually  come  on  before  the  stated  time  of  eating  arrives,  and  be  very 
impatient  and  perhaps  tormenting  until  it  is  either  satisfied  or  ex- 
hausted. For  in  all  cases  when  hunger  at  a  particular  time  is  more 
the  effect  of  physiological  habitude  (1422)  than  the  manifestation  of  the 
real  and  pressing  need  of  the  system  for  alimentation,  if  that  time  he 
permitted  to  pass  by  without  the  individual's  taking  any  food,  the 
hunger  will  subside ;  and  this  will  also  tcke  place  for  a  single  tine 
when  the  system  is  in  a  alal^  Vo  Ttm^^^Qod  with  advantage,  and  es- 
pecially when  the  diet  Va  s\mp\%  wi^^wi^^A^^i^^^^v^^. 
J424   This  is  a  beautVlvvV  V3\vxa\.i^\:viii  ^l  >iifc  v5^\fc\a36.^^x^6jg^5SE^ 
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ijsiological  operations  of  oar  organic  economy.  The  stomach  is 
.t\j  brought  into  a  physiological  condition,  preparatory  for  the 
mance  of  its  function  (1416) ;  and  whether  that  function  is  per- 
1  or  not,  that  peculiar  condition  in  due  time  passes  away,  and 
tal  energy  which  was  accumulated  in  the  gastric  centre  is  distri- 
to  other  parts,  to  sustain  other  organs  in  the  performance  of  their 
^ns.    This  peculiar  condition  of  the  stomach  will  pass  away  much 

*  and  with  much  less  uncomfortableness  of  feeling  in  the  pure 
.ble-eater  of  regular  habits,  when  the  ordinary  meal  is  omitted, 
n  the  flesh-eater ;-  and  he  who  makes  Sk,  free  use  of  stimulating 
aents  with  his  food,  experiences  still  more  inconvenience  and 
ts  at  the  loss  of  a  meal,  than  he  who  eats  flesh  simply  and  plainly 
*ed.  Hence  the  pure  vegetable-eater  loses  a  meal  with  great 
rence,  fasts  twenty-four  hoars  with  little  inconvenience  or  dimi- 
i  of  strength,  and  goes  without  food  severiU  days  in  succession 
it  suffering  any  thing  like  intolerable  distress  from  hunger.  The 
Miter  always  suffers  much  more  from  fasting  (911),  aud  expe- 
i  a  more  rapid  decline  of  bis  muscular  power  ;*  and  he  who  sea- 
is  food  highly  with  stimulating  condiments,  feels  the  loss  of  a 
meal  severely ;  a  fast  of  twenty-four  hours  almost  unmans  him ; 
ree  or  four  days'  abstinence  from  food  completely  prostrates  him; 
)  cat  off  from  all  stimulants  as  well  as  aliment. 

>.  From  the  explanation  before  us,  then,  we  perceive — Ist,  that 
ise  of  hunger  is  produced  by  a  vital  stimulation  of  the  nerves  of 
)mach,  which  is  attended  with  an  increase  of  blood  in  the  vessels 
:  organ,  an  elevation  of  its  temperature,  and  a  considerable  con- 
tion  of  vital  energy  in  the  gastric  centre,  preparatory  to  the  per- 
ice  of  the  function  of  digestion  (1416^  ;  and  hence,  a  violent  fit 
3r,  gdef,  fear,  joy,  or  any  other  passion,  or  intense  excitement  of 
ind  (1414),  or  a  free  use  of  tobacco,  opium,  coffee,  tea,  or  any 
narcotic  substance,  or  alcholic  liquors,  or  any  other  means  by 
the  vital  stimulation  or  exaltation  of  the  stomach  is  suddenly 
racted,  will  instantly  destroy  hunger,  and  subdue  all  desire  for 
By  these  same  means  also,  hunger  may  be  completely  prevented, 
an  individual  may  be  kept  under  such  a  state  of  mental  excite- 
that  his  meal-time  will  arrive,  and  he  will  sit  down  at  his  table 
;t  feeling  any  hunger  or  appetite  for  his  food.  A  free  use  of 
lie  and  narcotic  and  other  stimulants  will  have  the  same  effect; 

*  this  reason  the  Mahomedans  and  Jews  and  other  oriental  rell- 
s  generally  make  a  free  use  of  opium,  tobacco,  coffee,  etc.,  during 
)ng  fasts.  In  certain  states  of  the  system,  however,  when  an*in-> 
i\  comes  to  his  table  without  any  sense  of  hunger  or  desire  for 

glass  of  wine,  if  he  is  accustomed  to  it,  or  a  little  brandy  and 
will  serve  to  excite  an  appetite  ;  while  a  more  powerful  stimu- 
3f  the  same  kind  will  be  sure  to  produce  the  contrary  effect ;  and 
tasesthe  use  of  such  means  impairs  the  physiological  integrity 
^er  and  the  functional  power  of  the  stomach.  For  reasons  now 
d,  intense  mental  excitement,  violent  anger,  grief,  fear,  joy,  etc., 

muscular  exercise,  and  all  other  causes  which  serve  t<s  5^^^\«cs&» 
roy  hunger,  also  serve  to  retard  ot  pte^etA.  ^\^«aJO\oa.  V^^« 

been  aaaerted  by  some  writers  on  phyt&o\o^^  ^SmA.  caxt\N«tw»  ^^Sv^«Sl 

*  without  aeriowi  inconvenience  t^^^  ^eibWotoxia  wAxaaJaK  Xsw.'wa^^^r^ 
coDtr&ry  Us  true. 
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14264  We  perceive — 2iid,  that  that  concentration  of  vital  energy  ii  the 
stomach  of  which  we  have  cognizance  in  the  sense  of  huiiger,  biringB  the 
stomach  into  the  best  state  for  the  reception  and  digestion  of  food  (1*16) ; 
and  if  aliment  be  then  received,  the  organ  will  perform  its  function  with 
more  ease  and  perfectness  than  at  any  other  time  ;  but  if  food  be  enkely 
withheld,  and  the  customary  hour  of  eating  be  sufifered  to  pass  by  wifaoat 
alimentation,  this  vital  stimulation  will  subside,  the  sense  of  hunge:  ynUi 
die  away,  and  the  vital  energy  accumulated  in  the  gastric  centre  wil  be 
diffused  over  the  system,  or  directed  to  some  other  particular  orgai  or 
organs,  to  sustain  it  or  them  in  the  discharge  of  functional  duty ;  and 
hence,  after  our  ciistomary  meal-time  has  passed -by  an  hour  or  two  intb- 
out  our  taking  any  food,  and  hunger  has  wholly  subsided,  if  we  ther  sit 
down  and  eat  a  hearty  meal,  the  stomach  will  be  embarrassed  and  op* 
pressed  and  irritated ;  and  if  our  digestive  powers  are  not  very  strong,  and 
our  system  generally  in  vigorous  health,  a  general  sympathetic  irritadoa 
of  the  nervous  system  will  be  produced  (297) ,  resulting  in  a  distuibed 
action  of  the  vascular  system  (312),  and  more  or  less  disturbance  of  all  the 
physiological  functions  of  the  body,  attended  perhaps  with  a  burning  flen* 
sation  in  the  eyes  and  face,  and  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet,  a  heaviness  and  dull  pain  of  the  head>  general  langor  and  lassitude, 
and  commonly  very  considerable  thirst ;  and  followed  by  a  foulness  of  the 
tongue,  fetidness  of  the  breath,  and  a  disa^eeable  taste  of  the  mouth. 

1427.  We  perceive— 3rd,  that  when  the  body  is  in  a  perfectly  normal, 
healthy,  and  undepravcd  state,  and  the  dietetic  and  other  voluntary  halHts 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  physiological  laws  of  the  System,  hunger  is  ft 
true  instinctive  indication  of  the  alimentary  wants  of  the  vital  economy; 
but  habitual  over-eating  and  over-distention  of  the  stomach  causes  oppres- 
sion and  iiTitation  and  debility  of  that  organ,  impairs  the  integrity  of  the 
sense  of  hunger  as  an  indication  of  the  alimentary  wants  of  the  systemt 
and  creates  a  preternatural  appetite  which  is  never  satisfied  with  such  a 
quantity  of  food  as  the  vital  economy  can  easily  and  healthfully  dispose  of, 
but  is  continually  excessive  and  tormenting  in  its  demands,  and  if  not 
habitually  restrained,  impels  to  that  constant  gluttony  which  inevitably 
brings  on  disease  that  is  attended  with  great  distress  of  body  and  mind, 
and  often  with  excruciating  pains,  and  generally  cuts  off  life  at  an  early 
period. 

1428.  We  perceive— 4th,  that  precisely  in  proportion  as  the  stimulating 
quality  of  our  food  exceeds  what  is  necessary  to  the  most  perfect  ch)  mifi- 
cation  of  its  nutrient  properties  (1423),  the  energy  and  importunity  of 
hunger  is  increased  ;  and  precisely  in  proportion  as  the  organic  sensibili- 
ties. (301)  and  sympathies  of  the  stomach  and  other  organs  associated  with 
it  in  the  general  function  of  nutrition  are  depraved  by  the  use  of  stimu- 
lating and  narcotic  substances  in  our  diet,  the  integrity  of  hunger  a^  an 
indication  of  the  alimentary  wants  of  the  system  is  impaired,  and  the  sense 
becomes  a  physiological  affection,  which  recurs  with  more  or  less  regu- 
larity, according  to  the  voluntary  habits  of  the  individual,  and  often  with 
a  highly  morbid  and  tormenting  energy,  and  without  any  true  regard  to 
the  real  state  of  the  system  as  to  its  need  of  nourishment,  but  almost 
entirely  with  regard  to  the  demand  of  the  gastric  centre  for  accustomed 
stimulation  ;  and  lience,  a  mox\i\dL  ^-^^exKx*  oi  cta.viug  for  food  is  often  felt 
when  the  system  not  onVy  does  noV  lisftdL  \\,^\i>iX,^w^^^^\.>i»^^  \i^  uLJured 
by  a  fresh  or  new  supply  of  ioo^  Xa  ^^'tift  %^\xvi  ^v*vcj.  \x  ^fia:^^«^Vs«. 
He  laid  down  as  a  geueial  U^>  ^^^  x\i»Ts^^x^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^ 
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diet  is^  the  more  powerful  and  urgent  will  be  the  sense  of  hunger,  and  the 
more  distressing  and  painful  also  when  the  food  is  withheld.  Hence,  a* 
we  have  seen  (1423),  hunger  is  more  keen  and  urgent  in  the  same  indi* 
vidual  when  he  is  accustomed  to  eat  flesh  freely,  than  it  is  when  he  subsists 
wholly  on  pure  vegetable  food ;  and  still  more  so  when  with  his  fiesh-meat 
he  freely  uses  stimulating  condiments  or  seasonings.  It  may  also  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  law,  that  in  proportion  as  the  stimulating  properties  of 
our  customary  diet  prevail  over  its  nutrient  properties,  the  energy  and 
urgency  of  hunger  will  be  an  indication  of  the  demand  of  the  stomach  and 
of  the  general  domain  of  organic  l^e  for  accustomed  stimulation,  rather 
than  of  the  real  alimentary  wants  of  the  system.  Hence,  the  use  of  pure" 
stimulants  (733)  with  our  food,  renders  the  sense  of  hmigermorepowerfiil 
and  vehement  and  distressing  (1423),  and  commeniurately  impairs  its  ic^ 
tegrity  as  an  indication  of  the  alimentary  wants  of  the  vital  economy,  and 
degenerates  it  into  a  demand  for  stimulation.  All  dietetic  error,  there- 
fore, by  which  the  nerves  of  organic  life  are  irritated,  and  their  vital  pro- 
perties impaired,  and  morbid  irritability  and  sympathy  induced,  always  in-^ 
creases  the  imhealthy  energy  and  despotism  of  the  sense  of  hunger,  and 
proportionately  impairs  its  integrity  as  an  indication  of  the  alimentary 
wants  of  the  vital  economy,  and  renders  it  a  totally  blind  and  exceedingly^ 
dangerous  guide  in  regard  to  times  of  eating  and  quantity  of  food. 

1429.  We  perceive— ^6th,  that  in  the  perfect  hc^th  and  integrity  of  the 
system,  if  the  voluntary  habits  are  in  conformity  with  Ihe  natural  regularity 
and  periodicity  of  the  physiological  action  of  tiie  organic  domain,  Uiat  pe- 
culiar condition  of  the  stomaeh  which  is  indicated  by  the  sense  of  hunger, 
and  which  specially  prepares  it  for  the  reception  and  digestion  of  foody 
will  recur  at  our  stated  meal-times  with  great  exactness  and  Regularity, 
and  this  regular  recurrence  at  particular  times  will  soon  become  an  estab- 
lished physiological  habitude,  and  thus  the  ingestion  of  our  food,  or  the 
reception  of  our  meals,  will  always  take  place  precisely  when  our  digestive 
organs  are  prepared  to  perform  their  functions  in  the  easiest  and  best 
manner.  But  as  it  is  a  law  of  the  vital  economy  always  to  endeavor  to 
accommodate  itself  to  circumstances  (854),  and  still  adhere  as  far  as  pos" 
sible  to  its  natural  regularity  and  periodicity,  so,  if  one  who  is  accustomed 
to  take  his  dinner  at  twelve  o'clock,  is  induced  to  change  his  hour  for  m 
single  occasion,  and  dine  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  next  day  at  eleven  the  vital 
economy  will  bring  the  stomach  into  something  of  that  physiological  con-^ 
dition  which  is  indicated  by  hunger ;  and  if  the  individual  continues  to  eat 
at  this  hour,  and  his  other  habits  correspond,  the  physiological  condition 
of  his  stomach  will  soon  fully  and  regularly  recur  at  that  hour,  and  become 
a  regular  habitude.  But  if  the  individual  dine  one  day  at  twelve  o'clock, 
the  next  at  eleven,  the  next  at  one,  the  next  at  two,  the  next  at  twelve,  etc., 
he  will  soon  entirely  break  up  the  physiological  habitude  of  his  stomach, 
and  compel  that  organ  to  perform  its  functions  to  great  disadvantage,  and 
under  great  embarrassments ;  and  however  powerful  his  ccmstitution  and 
vigorous  his  health  may  be  at  the  commencement  of  his  irregulaiity,  if  he 
continues  in  such  a  course  he  will  inevitably  and  soon  break  down  his 
digestive  powers,  and  induce  the  most  serious  and  distressing  disorders. 
It  is  true  that  the  savage  eats  at  greatly  irregular  periods,  and  probably 
without  often  being  troubled  with  dyspepsy  m  co'UswYa.etic.^.  "^xiX'Cckft.^'aawii 
are  very  difPerent;  the  civilized  man  w^o  i%  \TTe%\3\ax  Va.  V\^  \CiS,^^->^^ss^fc^, 
eats  at  one  time  or  another,  accor^ng  to  i^wxic^^  <LVtt>axsi&\.wi^^'«»  ^"^  '^^ 
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{^ements,  and  generally  with  little  or  no  regard  either  to  the  real  alimoi- 
tary  wants  of  his  system  or  the  condition  of  his  stomach,  and  consequentty 
he  is  even  more  likely  to  take  his  food  at  a  time  when  his  system  does  not 
require  it,  and  his  stomach  is  not  prepared  to  receive  it,  than  othenriae; 
bat  the  savage,  as  a  general  rule,  eats  only  when  he  is  really  hungry,  and 
when  his  stomach  is  keen  for  the  performance  of  its  function  ;  besides,  tiie 
savage,  with  all  his  irregularity,  seldom  brings  his  meals  too  near  togeliier, 
which  is  the  most  common  fault  of  civilized  life.  It  must  also  be  romem* 
bered  that  there  are  numerous  other  causes  co-operating  to  impair  tht 
digestive  powers  of  man  in  civic  life,  which  the  savage  is  free  from.  Yet, 
after  all,  the  savage  suffers,  exceedingly  from  his  dietetic  irregularities. 
Indeed,  this  is  one  of  those  features  of  savage  life  which  are  most  at  varianee 
with  the  physiological  laws  of  the  human  constitution,  and  render  the 
fiavasre  state  unnatural  to  man  (764),  and  greatly  abbreviate  the  duration 
of  life.  For  nothing  is  more  true  than  that  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
human  constitution  requires  the  utmost  regularity  and  periodicity  in  aU 
the  physiological  actions  of  the  system  ;  and  therefore,  man  is  constita- 
tionally  adapted  to  that  state  in  which  all  his  habits  are  r^ular  and 
systematic,  and  in  which  his  food  is,  as  a  general  rule,  taken  at  stated 
periods ;  for  the  more  perfectly  regular  and  correct  the  voluntary  habits  of 
man  are,  the  more  regular  and  uniform  will  his  physiological  habitudes  be^ 
and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  less  friction  and  jarring  will  there  be  in  the 
vital  operations  of  his- organic  economy  (1418). 

1430.  The  important  positions,  therefore,  which  physiology  determi- 
nately  establishes  iti  relation  to  the  question  before  us,  and  by  which  onr 
reasonings  and  conclusions  must  be  governed,  are  these :  yiz.,  1st,  the 
sense  of  hunger  is  a  true  instinctive  indication  of  the  alimentary  wants  ot 
the  vital  economy,  and  is  a  safe  guide  in  regard  to  times  of  eating  and 
quantity  of  food  only  whil6  the  system  is  in  a  perfectly  healthy  and  unde- 
praved  state  ;  but  all  deviations  from  a  strictly  natural  diet,  and  all  habi- 
tual excesses  in  quantity,  necessarily  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  impair  the 
integrity  of  the  sense,  and  render  it  a  treacherous  and  a  dangeious  guide; 
and  such  deviations  and  excesses  are  nearly  universal  in  the  human  species, 
and  especially  in  civilized  life ;  and  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  little  de- 
pendence is  to  be  placed  on  the  sense  of  hunger  as  an  indication  of  the 
alimentary  wants  of  the  system,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  quantity. 
2d  Our  meals  should  not  be  taken  so  irregularly  as  greatly  to  disturb  the  j 
natural  periodicity  of  the  physiological  actions  of  the  organic  economy, 
and  prevent  the  regular  recurrence  of  that  condition  of  the  stomach 
which  is  indicated  by  hunger,  and  which  specially  prepares  the  organ  fof 
the  performance  of  its  function  (1416).  3d.  Our  meals  should  not  be  so 
seldom  or  so  far  apart  as  to  require  an  over-distention  of  the  stomadi 
when  we  do  eat,  in  order  to  receive  food  enough  to  answer  the  alimentary 
wants  of  the  system.  4th.  Our  meals  should  not  be  so  frequent  or  so 
near  together,  as  that  the  food  received  into  the  gastric  cavity  at  one  tims 
18  not  fully  digested  before  another  portion  is  taken. 

1431.  With  these  weW  a.st«\.amed  positions  to  govern  our  reasoning, 
ire  can  arrive  at  particular  co\ic\\3A\o\v%Vcix^??x$^\ft  N:\\as«.  ^t  ea.ting,  wid 

all  the  accuracy  and  ceitam^^  lYiviV  ^>\^^l^^^^^^^t.I^^^^ 
bodv  reouires      Some  pottvons  o^  \)[^^  V^«a^^  \Wvi  ^^x.  \,>xn.  .s^^^ 
ooay  requires,     ouxiic   v  .      \va)o\\&  ^xA  tvt^\wft&\axv^^'a»  "«x^\&.^ 

twenty-four  hours;    and  vitiwe  ^^^..VveA'OD.,  laaA 'Cwfc\^iQi5L\%^wflM&is 
^ler  respects  simple  audiaNOtaUeX^^xe^'^, 
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and  unstimulating,  the  digestive  organs  will  readily  adapt  themselves,  in 
capacity  and  power  to  such  a  habit  (338)  ;  so  that  man  in  a  simple  state 
of  society,  where  there  is  little  regular  and  systematic  employment  of  the 
voluntary  powers,  and  where  the  intellectual  faculties  are  little  cultivated 
or  exercised,  wiU  enjoy  more  uniform  health  and  attain  to  greater  age 
than  he  would  in  a  more  cultivated  and  artificial  state  of  society,  if  he 
took  his  meals  too  frequently.  But  in  civilized  life,  where  the  constitution 
and  relations  of  society  demand  of  every  member  some  regular  employ- 
ment  of  his  voluntary  powers,  and  a  considerable  cultivation  and  exercise 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  one  meal  a  day  would  require  too 
large  an  appropriation  of  the  physiological  powers  of  the  body  to  the 
gastric  function  during  the  process  of  digestion,  and  too  protracted  an  in" 
terruption  of  voluntary  employment  and  intellectual  exercise,  to  be  com* 
patible  with  the  individual  and  social  interests  of  man ;  and  if  by  con- 
tinned  voluntary  employment  and  intellectual  exercise  the  appropriations 
of  yital  energy  to  the  stomach  should  be  diminished,  the  functional  power 
of  that  ergan  would  soon  be  broken  down.  It  is  fully  evident,  therefore^ 
that  the  regular  habit  of  taking  but  one  meal  in  twenty-four  hours  is  not 
best  adapted  to  the  physiological  and  psychological  interests  of  man. 
Hence,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  general  rule  inductively  established  on 
physiological  principles,  that  man  cannot  take  less  than  two  regular  meals 
a  day,  consistently  with  the  highest  permanent  physiological  and  psycholo« 
gical  welfare  of  the  human  constitution. 

1432.  We  have  seen  (439)  that  some  kinds  of  food  pass  through  the 
stomach  much  more  slowly  than  other  kinds,  and  that  the  stomach  of  one 
individual  differs  from  that  of  another  in  regard  to  the  time  employed  in 
the  process  of  gastric  digestion,  and  even  the  same  stomach  varies  in  this 
respect  very  considerably  with  the  varying  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  the  individual.  We  have  seen  also  (910)  that  in  the  true  physiological 
sense  of  the  terms,  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  a  particular  kind  of 
food  is  digested  is  in  no  measure  determined  by  the  time  in  which  that 
kind  of  food  is  passing  through  the  process  of  the  stomach ;  for,  although 
some  kinds  of  food  pass  through  the  stomach  much  more  rapidly  than 
others  (911),  yet  the  ch}mification  of  them  actually  causes  a  greater  ex- 
penditure of  vital  power  and  waste  of  organized  substance  than  the  diges* 
tion  of  other  kinds  of  food  which  are  much  longer  in  undergoing  the 
same  process.  Again,  we  have  seen  (320)  that  the  grand  function  of  the 
alimentary  cavity,  as  a  whole,  is  the  converting  of  the  food  into  that  par- 
tially assimilated  substance  called  chyme,  and  presenting  the  chyme  to 
those  organs  (388)  which  elaborate  the  chyle  from  it,  and  conveying  the 
faecal  matter  from  the  body ;  and  the  chymiiying  process  is  continued 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  smaU  intestine  (446),  and  perhaps  to 
some  extent  in  the  large ;  and  therefore,  that  the  most  perfect  performance 
of  the  functions  of  the  small  intestine,  including  both  chymification  and 
chylification,  requires  that  the  stomach  should  not  be  actively  employed 
at  the  same  time  with  a  fresh  supply  of  food ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
physiological  welfare  of  the  system  requires  that  the  entire  alimentary 
cavity  should  complete  its  chymifying  process  on  one  ^cvxtvsw  <al  1^^'^ 
before  another  meal  is  received.  Moieovei,  \Y^%  %\.QTft».^TtQjc^'^^^^^=^^ 
to  rest  and  to  recruit  its  energies  after  it.  \ia»  tom^ViX.^^  "^^-^  ^T^^^JJ^i 
which  should  be  of  greater  or  less  duiatioTi  «LC.toT^vtv%  N.^  ^«^  ^v^Siis 
exhaustion  which  it  has  suffered  from  t\k.e  ^etiai«^«»sia^  ox  \Ns» 
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Mild,  iir.9tira\\lating,  vegetable  food,  passes  through  the  stomach  sloirly, 
and  leaves  the  organ  comparatively  little  exhausted  from  the  performaooe 
of  its  function  (1015);  while  flesh-meat,  as  we  have  seen  (910),  passes 
through  more  rapidly,  and  leaves  the  organ  much  more  exhausted ;  tnd 
consequently  the  stomach  really  requires  a  longer  time  to  rest  afto:  the  fi- 
'gestion  of  flesh-meat  than  after  the  digestion  of  faritiaceous  food.  T«t  ss 
flesh-meat  works  the  vital  machinery  more  rapidly  (909),  and  is  mudi 
more  stimulating  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nourishment  which  it 
actually  affords  the  system,  hunger  returns  at  shorter  periods  and  more 
vehemently  (911)  in  the  flesh-eater  than  in  the  vegetable-eater,  and  the 
flesh-eater  can  habitually  take  his  meals  more  frequently  than  the  vegi- 
table-eater,  without  serious  inconvenience  to  his  digestive  organs  in  paz^ 
ticular ;  but  the  general  increased  action  of  his  vital  economy  will  wear 
out  his  constitution  in  a  shorter  time  (915).  So  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, whether  man  subsists  on  one  kind  of  food  or  another,  the  permft- 
nent  physiological  welfare  of  his  system  requires  that  about  the  same 
length  of  time  should  come  between  his  regular  meals. 

1433.  Where  farinaceous  vegetable  food,  however,  constitutea  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  diet,  and  man  is  not  stinted  in  the  quantity  of 
his  aliment,  the  digestive  organs  must  have  their  proper  time  for  the  p«- 
formance  of  their  function,  or  serious  disturbances  and  disorders  wiQ 
soon  result.  And,  as  a  general  rule,  when  an  ordinary  meal  is  taken,  the 
■stomach  cannot  perform  its  function  in  the  best  manner  for  itself  and  the 
whole  system,  and  have  sufficient  time  to  rest,  and  alRO  allow  the  small 
intestine  a  ]qroper  opportunity  to  carry  forward  its  assimilating  processes 
without  disturbance,  in  less  than  six  hours.  I  speak  with  all  tlie  autho- 
rity of  indubitable  truth,  therefore,  when  I  say  that  man  cannot  habitu- 
ally take  his  meals  more  frequently  than  once  in  six  hours,  without  seriooi 
detriment  to  his  constitution — without  necessarily  shortening  his  lifei— 
without  inevitably  afflicting  himself  with  disease  of  some  form  or  other, 
sooner  or  later.  It  is  trae  that  civilized  man  habitually  violates  this  rule, 
and  it  is  true  he  experiences  the  bitter  consequences. 

1434.  I  know  that  many  naturally  vigorous  constitutions  will  bear  up 
under  this  oppression,  in  some  cases  for  many  years,  in  the  enjoymoit  at 
what  the  world  calls  health ;  but  however  powerful  the  constitution  and 
however  long  it  endures  such  oppressions  without  actually  breaking  down, 
the  existence  of  nature  is  not  more  certain  than  that  the  habitual  taking 
of  food  more  frequently  than  once  in  six  hours  is  injurious  to  health  and 
destructive  to  life.  Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  this  is  stated  as  t 
general  rule,  in  regard  to  man  in  ordinary  health,  and  who  is  not  stinted 
in  his  alimentary  supplies,  or  who  takes  as  much  food  as  his  system  re- 
quires at  each  meal.  It  is  also  equally  certain,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter 
(1440),  that  we  cannot  habitually  take  food  at  a  very  late  hour  in  the  day 
without  encroaching  upon  our  proper  sleeping  hours,  and  thereby  inevitably 
impairing  the  soundness  of  our  sleep  and  preventing  its  refreshing  and  in- 
vigorating effect.  Hence,  it  may  be  considered  as  ft  general  rule,  indu(>- 
tively  established  on  physiological  principles,  that  man  cannot  habitually 
take  more  than  three  meals  a  day,  consistently  with  the  highest  permanent 
physiological  and  psychologieal  interests  of  the  human  constitution. 

1435.  Many  portions  ot  t\ie\i^Hnaxi\^\ESL^\vv«^l\QtcL  the  earliest  times 
been  accustomed  to  take  \)\iLt  two  Te^xk\ax  Tp^^tJi^  la.  ^  \  ^^A.^^^s.  ^^  .^5^ 
^^bit  of  some  of  tl^ewVa«ist^'^\Qao^\v«t%ol  ^\as^\l.  ^-^^^^^.^w^ajsub. 
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used  to  teach  his  disciples  that  they  who  ate  more  than  twice  a  day  were 
barbarians.  It  was  the  prevailing  custom  of  the  most  civilized  nations 
in  the  days  of  Oreece  and  Rome,  to  take  a  light  and  simple  meal  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  day,  and  to  make  the  principal  meal  or  supper  near  the 
close  of  the  afternoon,  after  the  cares  and  duties  of  the  day  were  completed ; 
and  from  supper  till  the  hour  of  sleep  the  time  was  devoted  to  relaxation, 
social  enjoyment,  and  amusements. 

1436.  This  regulation  is  far  more  conducive  to  health  and  longevity  than 
our  modem  custom  of  crowding  everything  together,  and  compelling  the 
digestive  organs,  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  the  brain,  all  to  perform  their 
functions  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  embarrass  and  worry  each,  and  pre- 
maturely break  down  the  whole.  It  is  incomparably  better  to  eat  but  two 
meals  a  day,  than  either  to  eat  more  frequently  than  once  in  six  hours,  or 
to  hurry  from  the  active  employments  of  mind  and  body  to  our  meals,  and 
from  our  meals  back  to  our  active  employments ;  and  this  is  particularly 
true  of  those  members  of  civic  life  whose  employments  are  attended  ynth 
much  exei-cise  and  excitement  of  the  mind  (303,  510).  • 

1437.  Merchants  and  others  whose  labors  are  more  mental  than  physical, 
and  draw  more  largely  on  the  energies  of  the  nervous  than  the  muscular 
system,  would  be  immensely  the  gainers  in  every  respect  if  they  would,  as 
a  general  regulation,  close  up  the  business  of  the  day  punc^uaJly  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  lay  all  their  cares  aside,  and  suffer  the  vital  ener- 
gies which  have  been  accumulated  in  the  brain  to  be  diffused  throughout 
the  system,  or  concentrated  in  the  gastric  centre,  and  thus  by  a  conformity 
of  their  vohmtary  habits  to  the  physiological  laws  of  their  bodies  (1418), 
suffer  their  stomachs  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  performance  of  their 
function  (1416),  and  sit  down  to  their  principal  meal  at  four  o'clock,  and 
cat  slowly  and  with  cheerfulness,^  and  devote  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
to  relaxation,  to  social  enjoyment,  to  reading,  and  to  the  light  avocations 
pertaining  to  domestic  and  social  life;  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
breakfast  on  plain,  simple,  and  nourishing,  but  unstimulating  food. 

1438.  To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  take  their  three  regular  meals, 
and  their  lunch  at  eleven  o'clock,  such  a  regulation  as  I  now  propose  un 
doubtedly  appears  intolerable ;  and  it  certainly  would  be  intolerable  to 
them  if  they  continued  the  same  diet  that  they  are  now  accustomed  to. 
But  let  them  lay  aside  all  their  stimulating  meats  and  drinks  and  condi- 
ments, and  accustom  themselves  to  subsist  mostly  or  entirely  on  a  plsun 
nourishing  diet  of  farinaceous  substances  and  fruits,  and  in  a  few  months 
if  their  habits  are  in  other  respects  correct,  they  will  with  utmost  cer-  - 
tainty  find  that  they  can  go  from  their  eight  o'clock  breakfast  to  their  four 
o'clock  supper  with  infinitely  less  '  sinking '  and  gnawing  of  the  stomach 
and  teasing  of  the  appetite  than  they  now  experience,  and  that  they  can 
perform  the  duties  of  the  day,  however  laborious,  with  vastly  less  fatigue 
and  exhaustion  of  body  and  mind  than  they  suffer  at  present.     Besides, 
with  such  a  regulation  properly  carried  out,  they  would  not  only  e^joy 
themselves  much  better  while  acquiring  their  wealth,  and  with  much 
greater  certainty  succeed  in  their  pursuits  of  life,  but — what  is  of  no  small 
consideration  in  this  age  of  wealthy  dyspeptics  and  hypochondriacs — they 
would  with  much  greater  certainty  be  able  to  enjoy  their  wealth  after  they 
had  acquired  it. 

1489.  Agriculturists,  mechanics,  alid  otheiA,  wViO^e  eTK\^«T"^«t*^  ^«« 
more  largely  on  the  muscular  than  oa  the  aeDaoAsX'fto^^^  ^^  ^^\s»^^ 
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bave  generally  more  yigorous  digestive  organs,  and  dd  dot  hf  tkeb 
employments  detract  from  the  energies  of  the  stomach  so  much  aiths 
class  of  men  I  have  just  spoken  of.  Besides,  as  a  general  rule,  tlieir 
active  muscular  exercise  is  more  conducive  to  the  decomposing  ^14) 
and  eliminating  functions  of  the  body  (499) ;  and  therefore  theycaa 
take  more  food,  and  suffer  their  meals  to  come  somewhat  nearer  to* 
gether,  without  injury.  But  the  hardest  laboring  farmer  or  mechuie 
ought  not,  as  a  general  habit,  to  eat  more  frequently  than  oocc  in  tax 
bonrs;  and  then  he  will  be  far  more  likely  to  take  too  much  than  too 
little  nourishment.  In  this  country,  as  a  general  fact^  laboring  people 
impair  their  muscular  powers  and  break  themselves  down  more  fre- 
quently by  eating  too  often  and  too  much  than  by  any  other  meftos 
(795). 

1440.  If  due  regard  be  paid  to  the  physiological  principles  which 
should  govern  our  sleeping  hours  (1434),  we  ought  certainly,  as  age* 
neral  habit,  not  to  take  a  meal  later  in  the  dav  than  six  o'clock  p.m.; 
and  taking  this  for  an  established  point,  if  we  make  three  meals  a-dsy, 
it  will  fix  our  regular  periods  at  six  o'clock  a.m.,  twelve  a.m.,  and  six 
p.m. ;  and  these  are  undoubtedly  the  very  best  periods  that  can  be  fixed 
on  if  we  take  three  meals  a-day.  If  we  would  regularly  rise  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  breakfast  at  six,  dine  at  twelve,  and  sup  at  six, 
and  always  be  moderate  in  our  quantity,  and  never  suffer  the  mental 
anxieties  and  nervous  excitements  of  our  business  or  vocation  to  trouble 
our  meal  times  nor  interfere  with  our  digestive  power,  it  would  prolwibly 
be  best  for  us — and  especially  if  our  habits  are  active — ^to  take  thiee 
regular  meals  a*day ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  would  probably  be  better 
for  us  to  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  to  sustain  our  bodies  at  three 
meals  six  hours  apart,  than  to  take  the  same  quantity  at  two  meals  eight 
hours  apart. 

1441.  But  if  we  cannot  make  our  three  meals  a-daj  without  eating 
oftener  than  once  in  six  hours,  and  without  encroaching  too  much  upon 
our  proper  time  of  sleeping,  and  without  being  obliged  to  hurry  from 
the  excitements  of  business  to  our  dinner,  and  from  our  dinner  to  the 
excitements  of  business,  it  is  incomparably  better  to  limit  ourselves  to 
two  meals  a-day.  I  speak  with  great  earnestness  on  this  subject, 
because  it  is  of  immense  importance  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  I  The 
evils  which  result — the  sufferings  which  are  produced  by  eating  too 
ft'equentiy — by  bringing  our  meal-times  too  near  together,  are  actually 

-  incalculable  I  I  am  confident  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  a 
affliction  to  civilized  man.  By  the  habitual  ingestion  of  one  portioB 
of  food  into  the  stomach  before  the  previous  portion  is  fully  disposed 
of,  the  digestive  organs  are  embarrassed,  their  functions  are  disturbed, 
the  whole  system  is  worried  and  debilitated,  all  the  assimilating  pro- 
cesses of  the  body  are  deteriorated,  indigestion  with  all  its  train  of  dis- 
tressing symptoms  is  induced,  and  diseases  of  every  type  and  character 
are  caused.  Nor  should  we,  for  the  sake  of  securing  our  three  meals 
a-daj,  and  keeping  them  at  a  proper  distance  from  each  other,  be  in- 
duced to  suffer  one  third  meal  habitually  to  come  nearer  to  our  sleeping 
hour  than  six  o'clock.  Some  writers  on  hygeine  have  indeed  insisted 
with  much  force  thai  'wvi  ovx^Vi^.  wot.  to  eat  later  in  the  day  than  five 

o'cJock  •  and  were  Ibis  to  \i&  t\\^  v^\wdv^\  \afisi\^^\\i.^i6s\i  vKsswi.^  (J1435), 

the  pusiiion  would  uudovxUedV^  >oft  c^xi^v.. 
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1442.  Bat  where  three  meals  are  taken  in  a  day.  the  third  one  should 
always  be  very  light  and  simple,  and  the  food  should  be  mild  and 
unexciting,  and  in  this  case  six  o'clock  would  be  sufficiently  early  to 
allow  the  digestive  organs  time  to  advance,  so  far  in  the  performance  of 
their  function  before  the  regular  hour  of  retirement  arrived,  as  not  to 
impair  the  perfect  soundness  and  refreshing  effect  of  sleep. 

1448.  I  know  that  thousands  of  people  in  civic  life  are  in  the  habit  of 
eating  hearty  suppers  just  before  they  retire  to  rest ;  and  I  know  too. 
that  by  virtue  of  powerful  constitutions  and  perhaps  much  active  out* 
door  exercise,  there  is  occasionally  an  individual  among  such  people 
who  enjoys  a  tolerable  share  of  health,  and  attains  to  seventy  or  eighty 
years  of  age ;  but  I  also  know  that  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  those 
who  indulge  in  this  practice  are  broken  down  and  afflicted  with  chronic 
disease,  before  they  reach  fifty  years,  and  a  large  majority  of  them  are 
in  their  graves  before  they  are  forty  years  old.  I  am  aware  also  of  the 
objection  rused  by  some,  that  the  lower  animals,  usually  fill  their 
stomachs,  and  then  lie  down  to  rest :  there  is  avast  difference,  however, 
between  lying  down  to  rest  in  the  manner  of  the  lower  animals,  and 
going  to  sleep  as  man  does.  Few  animals  sleep  immediately  after  lying 
down.  The  ruminating  animals,  we  know,  remain  hours  in  a  wakeful 
state  after  lying  down ;  and  although  carnivorous  animals  are  much 
more  stupified  by  what  may  almost  be  called  the  narcotic  effects  of  their 
food,  jet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  rarely  if  ever  sleep  soundly 
daring  the  first  stages  of  gastric  digestion.  Moreover,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  no  strict  analogy  can  be  instituted  between  the  lower 
animals  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  man  in  civic  life ;  for,  as  we  have  seen 
(1252),  nearly  all  the  circumstances  and  habits  of  civic  life  serve  to 
impair  the  physiological  powers  of  the  human  body,  and  particularly  to 
debilitate  its  digestive  organs  and  to  produce  and  keep  up  an  unhealthy 
irritability  in  the  nerves  of  organic  life  (228)  and  a  preternatural  sym- 
pathy between  the  digestive  organs  and  the  brain. 

1444.  If  man  were  in  a  truly  natural  and  healthy  state  and  always 
subsisted  temperately  on  a  mild  unirritating  and  unexciting  diet,  and 
preserved  the  nerves  of  organic  life  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition,  and 
never  over-exoited  and  over-worked  the  brain,  he  might  undoubtedly, 
like  the  young  infant,  go  to  sleep  on  a  full  stomach,  with  comparatively 
little  physiological  disadvantage  to  bis  system,  fiut  in  civic  life, 
where  a  high  degree  of  sympathetic  irritability  universally  exists 
between  the  brain  and  stomach,  the  case  is  very  different,  and  renders 
it  impossible  for  man  to  habituate  himself  to  such  a  practice  without 
seriously  embarrassing  the  functions  of  the  vital  economy  and  increasing 
greatly  bis  liability  to  disease  and  untimely  death. 

1445.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  very  evident  that  if  we  take 
three  meals  a  day,  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  twelve  at  noon,  and  six 
in  the  evening,  are  the  very  best  periods  we  can  fix  on  for  our  meal* 
times ;  and  if  we  regularly  rise  at  four,  and  never  later  than  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  avoid  having  the  toil  and  cares  and  anxieties  and 
excitements  of  our  business  or  vocation  encroach  too  nearly  on  the 
dinner  hour,  it  is  probably  as  a  general  rule,  better  to  take  three  mo- 
derate meals  a  day — and  especially  if  our  habits  are  aciiv^^ — ^.V^^^ssl  Nsh 
take  the  same  quantity  at  two  meals.  Bwl  U  n<^ cwv\\q\. \.■«i5wi^5sa^^^3E!fis^s^ 
a  da/  without  briag'wg  them  nearer  tog>il\i«  \Xi^\i«^^>2ka\«%>  <cpt'^&.^'^ 
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cannot  take  three  meals  a  day  without  being  obliged  to  hnrry  from  th 
bodily  and  mental  toil  and  excitements  of  buniness  to  our  dinner,  and 
eat  with  great  rapidity,  and  hurry  back  to  the  bodily  and  mental  tdl 
and  excitements  of  business,  we  bad  infinitely  better  take  bat  two  meill 
a  day,  under  the  regulations  which  1  have  named  (1437).  At  all  events, 
if  we  are  wise,  we  will,  as  a  general  habit,  keep  our  meal-times  at  lent 
aiz  hours  apart.  This  is  so  important  a  regulation,  it  can  hardly  be 
too  mnch  insisted  on. 

1446.  But  whether  we  take  two  or  three  meals  a  day,  or  whatever 
hours  we  fix  on  as  our  stated  times  of  eating,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
our  welfare  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  society,  that  we  should 
regnlarly  and  punctually  take  our  food  at  those  hours,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  with  as  little  variation  as  possible ;  for  by  so  doing,  if  our  habits 
are  in  other  respects  correct,  we  shall  soon  establish  such  a  health/ 
physiological  habitude  of  the  digestive  organs  as  will  always  secure  to 
ns  a  good  appetite  for  our  food,  and  that  condition  of  our  stomach  in 
which  it  is  t^t  prepared  for  the  performance  of  its  function  (I4l6). 

1447.  If  by  any  means,  however,  we  are  on  some  OGcasions  obliged 
to  pass  by  our  regular  meal-time  without  any  food,  till  our  hunger  has 
subsided  and  the  attendant  physiological  condition  of  the  stomach  has 
passed  away,  it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  far  better  to  defer  eating  till  the 
next  regular  meal-time  arrives,  and  our  hunger  again  recurs.  But  in 
each  a  case  it  is  important  to  remember  that  we  ought  not,  at  our  next 
meal,  to  make  up  for  the  one  which  we  have  lost,  by  eating  a  quantity 
sufficient  for  two  meals  at  once.  X^othing*  perhaps,  is  morecommoDy 
^^lien  an  individual  in  health  lias  by  any  means  been  detained  from  bis 
dinner,  tban  for  him  to  sit  down  to  the  supper,  or,  as  it  is  commonlj 
called,  the  tea-table,  and  eat  his  dinner  and  supper  both  at  ouce ;  and 
then,  in  due  time,  he  retires  to  rest,  and  rises  in  the  morniDg,  and 
v^'onders  why  he  has  had  such  a  poor  night's  rent,  and  why  be  feels  so 
little  refreshed  from  slepp,  and  why  so  languid,  and  why  his  eyes  are 
red,  and  his  tongue  coated,  and  his  breath  foul,  and  why  his  moutb 
tastes  bad,  and  why  his  bead  aches«  Such  an  individual,  and  every 
body  else,  should  know  that  all  these  unpleasant  symptoms  result  from 
the  oppression  and  irritation  of  the  system  caused  by  the  improper 
qaiintity  oi  food  tai^en  at  supper* 

1448.  Every  body  should  understand  and  remember  that  the  digestive 
organs  partake  in  a  considerable  measure  of  the  general  fatigue  and 
weariness  of  the  body,  and  have  less  functional  vigor  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  day  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  it ;  and  therefore,  when  the  dinner 
has  been  lost,  the  supper  had  better  be  lighter  than  usual,  rather  than 
heartier  ;  and  then  the  night's  rest  will  be  sweet  and  refreshing,  and  in 
the  morning  the  body  will  be  vigorous  and  elastic,  and  the  spirits 
cheerful.  And  as  a  general  rule,  in  all  cases  when  a  meal  is  lost,  tbe 
next  meal  should  not  be  more  full,  but  on  tbe  contrary  rather  lighter; 
and  then  the  occasional  loss  of  a  meal  will  perhaps  in  every  instance 
vrove  beneficial,  or  at  least  not  injurious. 

1449.  in  these  reinarkft,\io>wft\ftt,l  WiV-j  <i<intemplate  those  members 

of  civic  lite  who  have  abut\(ia\\ciek  qI  IwAn  wv^^\i«iV^\\.xisi\^  ^^i^  full  gg     I 

much  as  the  aUraeulary  -wekuX-a  olx\\^  V\\«\  ^tQw^vai  ^^\s!L^\A\sjM»fc's{^    ' 

mm  Dovertv  or  other  cau^ea  wee  (iom^ft\\^v.ji\i«^  ^^^^^-vsv-^l  ^-^NRm^ 

^er  exceed  and  rweY^  ftaX\&\^  x.Vv^vt  ^\Yxsifexi\.^^i  ^.«^\a.,  ^»sas^>» 
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benefited  by  losing ameal.    Jet  evenjn^^chjxt^^^ 


one  mpal  would  be  veryiUjrg^l|gti^l^  ^^pp^^gg  ^nd  embarrass  and 
of  food  atjhejngjjjj^-l^  through  it  the  whole  system.  When  the 
irrjlalp-r^urrence  of  hunger  distinctly  indicates  that  physiological  con- 
dition of  the  stomach,  which  is  a  manifestation  of  the  alimentary  wants 
of  the  system,  and  which  prepares  the  organ  to  receive  and  digest  the 
proper  supply  of  food,  it  is  probably  always  true,  except  in  a  decidedly 
morbid  condition  of  the  stomach,  that  the  loss  of  a  customary  meal 
results  in  more  or  less  of  indirect  debility  of  the  digestive  organs ;  and 
hence,  when  hunger  again  recurs  at  the  nes^t  succeeding  meal-time,  the 
stomach  requires  a  lighter  rather  than  a  heavier  task  than  usual. 

1450.  When  the  regular  meal  is  made  and  finished,  then  the  stomach 
should  always  be  left  to  perform  its  function  without  any  disturbance 
or  embarrassment.  In  strict  propriety,  not  another  mouthful  of  food  of 
any  kind  should  be  swallowed  till  this  is  done.  Many  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  eating  but  little  at  the  regular  meal-times,  and  of  taking  a  few 
mouthfuls  every  hour  or  two  between  meals  ;  and  I  believe  that  suc)i 
people  almost  invariably  complain  of  ill  health,  and  most  of  them  are 
dyspeptic ;  and  well  they  may  be,  for  there  are  few  practices  which  serve 
more  directly  and  powerfully  to  irritate  and  vex  and  bring  down  the 
stomach,  than  that  of  disturbing  and  interrupting  its  function  by  con- 
stantly introducing  small  quantities  of  food  into  it  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  with  the  utmost  irregularity.  By  such  means  they  inevitably 
disturb  and  finally  break  up  the  regular  physiological  habitude  of  the 
stomach  (1421),  and  by  taking  food  when  that  organ  is  not  in  a  proper 
condition  to  receive  it,  they  harrass  and  irritate  not  only  the  stomacli 
Itself,  but  also,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  every  other  organ  in  the 
system  (51 1). 

1451.  Men  of  vigorous  health  and  good  digestive  powers  may  indulge 
in  this  injurious  practice  for  a  while,  without  being  conscious  of  any  evil 
effects,  but  they  greatly  deceive  themselves  if  they  think  to  indulge  in 
this  irregularity  with  impunity.  For  poweifnl  indeed  are  the  digestive 
organs  of  that  individual  who  can  long  continue  in  such  a  practice 
without  finding  himself  seriously  afflicted  with  dyspepsy  or  some  other 
form  of  chronic  disease.  Hence  it  is  often  found,  as  Dr.  Paris  justly 
observes,  that  distressing  cases  of 'dyspepsy  may  be  entirely  cured  by 
no  other  remedial  means  than  a  regular  and  strict  observance  of  stated 
periods  of  eating.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  draw  my  rules  from 
experience  of  dyspeptics,  and  that  therefore  my  reasonings  on  this  point 
are  only  applicable  to  dyspeptics  and  other  invalids ;  all  my  reasonings 
are  founded  on  general  physiological  principles  established  inhuman 
nature,  and  therefore  they  are  applicable  to  all  mankind,  except  in  so 
far  as  1  avowedly  accommodate  them  to  man  in  civic  life  ;  and  even  in 
this,  I  am  always  guided  by  physiological  principles ;  and  consequently^ 
though  every  one  in  the  same  general  predicament  may  not  have  the 
evidence  of  precisely  the  same  symptoms  in  his  own  experience  tA^i^x^ 
roborate  my  statements,  still  my  priac\p\ea  aii^x^«AQ»'iiV(i<^^^^^^^^'^^ 
less  true 'la  relation  (o  all. 

1452.  If  by  reason  of  having  taken  loo  mwci\i  loo^  ^"^  ^^  ^w^ 
rneaUtlme,  or  in  consequence  of  nettleclinc  vAie  ciXi^V.oTSi«r3  ^^^3^^ 
from  aajr  other  cause,  a  regular  meal-Ume  «tT\N«B  ^'vCuoxiX.  'Wi^  > 
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rence  of  hunarer,  and  without  any  evidence  of  that  i>hv8ioioiH«.i  .^a:*^^ 
of  the  stomach  >»niou  :T,Hicat«j  thp  aH«,o«V«~  t^at  pnysioiogical  conditn 
and  especiaUy  if  there  be?JiguS^^"°^,^f^>«  ^^^«  «y»tem  (1416), 
tirely  disposed  of  the  previously  ingested  l&K?'  5*^?  5^!^*?***^^  ^**  ^*** 
in  such  a  state  of  things,  to  abstain  from  eating,  andn^(<»  ^  &11  mem; 
till  the  next  regular  meal-time  arrives ;  for  by  taking  food  in  suc'S^  luA 
we  shall  only  irritate  and  debilitate  the  stomach,  and  worry  the  wkk 
system ;  and  by  persevering  in  such  a  course,  we  shall  soon  be  visited  nith 
acidity,  and  oUier  symptoms  of  indigestion.  If,  by  any  means,  they  nbo 
live  on  a  simple  diet  experience  acidity  and  other  symptoms  which  indiette 
functional  embarrassments  and  derangements  of  the  stomach,  and  whidi 
are  most  frequently  caused  by  eating  too  often,  too  fast,  and  too  much,  tbe 
most  certain  as  wdl  as  the  si^est  remedy  is  to  lose  a  meal,  or  perhaps  ftst 
a  day,  and  then  return  to  the  regidar  meals  more  guardedly,  Tnniring  then 
considerably  lighter  at  first ;  for  it  should  ever  be  remembered  as  a  most 
important  physiological  law,  that  a  fast  should  never  be  broken  by  a  voy 
full  meal,  but  the  first  one,  two,  or  three  meals  after  a  f^t — and  always  in 
proportion  to  the  duration  and  severity  of  the  fast — should  be  lighter  thta 
usqaI. 

dietrio  rbgulabitt  of  childbeir. 

1453.  In  the  management  of  children,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importanee 
that  strict  regularity  and  punctuality  should  be  observed  in  r^ard  to  tiis  * 
times  of  eating.  Because  the  springs  of  life  are  so  elastic  in  them,  and 
they  seem  to  recover  so  promptly  from  the  little  ailments  with  which  they 
are  occasionally  afflicted,  parents  generally  having  no  conception  of  tbe 
evils  which  result  to  the  constitutions  of  their  offspring  from  those  habitoal 
transgressions  of  the  physiological  laws  of  their  system,  in  very  early  life, 
which  are  attended  with  no  immediate  and  strongly  marked  manifests* 
tions  of  suffering  or  disease.  But  there  is  a  deep  delusion  on  this  subject 
pervading  the  whole  human  family.  In  all  cases,  perhaps,  when  mankind 
observe  an  effect,  they  look  for  an  immediate  cause,  and  generally  fix  on 
something  whose  proximity  to  the  effect  is  such  as  to  satisfy  them  of  the 
immediate  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other;  and  here  they  generally  leave 
the  matter,  without  any  farther  investigation.  This  same  mode  of  reason- 
ing is  imiversally  applied  to  those  physiological  and  pathological  pheno* 
mena  or  symptoms  which  mankind  take  cognizance  of.  If  a  person  expe- 
riences any  ailment,  he  immediately  looks  around  him  for  some  fact,  evoat, 
or  eircimistance,  which  he  may  fix  upon  as  the  cause  of  his  indisposition; 
and  accordingly,  while  he  experiences  no  ailment,  he  confidently  concludes 
that  no  cause  of  indisposition  exists  in  the  circumstances  or  habits  or 
events  of  his  life ;  and  hence,  in  pursuance  of  this  same  mode  of  reasoningi 
while  children  are  able  to  eat  and  drink,  without  any  regulation  as  to  tbe 
quality  or  quantity  of  their  food  or  their  times  of  receiving  it,  and  do  not 
manifest  those  immediate  and  unequivocal  symptoms  of  disease  which 
compel  their  parents  to  see  the  relation  between  them  and  their  dietetic 
habits,  the  parents  will  not  be  convinced  that  anything  in  their  dietetic 
habits  is  wrong. 

1454.  But  if  the  truth  were  universally  and  clearly  understood,  that 
^ttoept  in  cases  of  6axect  NioVeiice,  ^^m^^X  «,-<<ety  instance  of  disease  and 
B»fl&»riiig  in  the  humaji  iamiX^  V%  ^«.^\MiXVi  «sA^Vs^\l\stwMs^\.^'ft.^uotby 

ictii»n  of  any  one  cwise  tot  «b  ^ov^'i  N^sas^  \i^\.  «c5iaKi.  \ri  Sisxs.  <»sQafe«^ 
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and  eoniinued  action  of  some  one  cause,  or  by  the  continued  action  of 
many  causes  for  a  considerable  time,  and  probably  in  most  cases  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  before  those  symptoms  are  perceived  which  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  first  evidences  of  a  disease,  or  at  least  a  disordered 
state  of  the  system,  then  parents  and  others  would  know  that  many  causes 
in  the  dietetic  and  other  habits  of  children  may  be  operating  to  impair  and 
to  destroy  their  constitutions,  while  they  are  able  to  perceive  no  symptoms 
of  disease  in  their  little  bodies  ;  and  then  also  would  people  know  that 
those  distressing  symptoms  which  they  suffer  in  later  periods  of  life  are 
far  less  the  effects  of  those  immediate  causey  to  which  they  attribute  theii^ 
than  of  those  causes  which  have  been  operating  perhaps  from  the  very 
hour  of  their  birth. 

1455.  Everything  in  the  state  of  the  human  system  in  early  childhood 
renders  it  peculiarly  liable  to  be  injured  in  such  a  manner  as  permanently 
to  affect  the  constitution,  by  every  cause  that  disturbs  the  functions  of,  or 
producesirritations  in,  the  growing  body ;  and  parents  therefore  can  hardly 
be  too  carefal  in  the  regulation  of  the  dietetic  habits  of  their  offspring,  nor 
too  precise  and  punctual  in  their  times  of  eating. 

1456.  The  error  which  prevails  on  this  point  is  so  universal  and  so  in> 
Teterate,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  speak  of  it  in  strong  terms  of  dis- 
approbation. In  most  families  in  our  country,  children,  from  their  birth 
till  they  go  from  imder  maternal  care  and  misguided  fondness,  are  per- 
mitted to  take  food  into  their  stomachs  at  any  and  every  hour  of  the  day, 
just  as  a  wayward  fancy  or  nervous  restlessness  or  capricious  appetite 
shall  dictate.  But  this  is  all  wrong,  deddedly  and  cruelly  wrong.  Every 
particle  of  aliment  taken  into  their  stomachs  must  be  digested,  as  well  as 
that  received  into  the  stomachs  of  adults ;  and  their  tender  and  delicately 
susceptible  organs,  even  more  than  those  of  adults,  reqjure  their  proper 
time  for  the  undisturbed  performance  of  their  functions  and  their  proper 
lime  for  repose  (1432)  ;  and  to  perform  their  Amotions  healthfully  and 
Tigorously,  and  with  least  exhaustion  to  themselves,  those  little  organs 
require  that  every  physiological  advantage  which  nature  has  provided  for 
them,  or  can  supply  them,  should  be  possessed ;  and  we  have  seen  how 
l>eautifully  and  benevolently  God  has  ordained  that  peculiar  physiological 
condition  of  the  stomach,  of  which  we  have  cognizance  in  the  special  sense 
of  hunger,  and  which  indicates  the  alimentary  wants  of  the  vital  economy, 
ane  prepares  the  stomach  to  receive  and  digest  the  proper  supply  of  food 
(1416,  1417). 

1457.  Now  then,  if  in  the  fiilly  developed  and  vigorous  body  of  an 
adult  it  is  of  great  importance  that  strict  regard  should  always  be  had  to 
this  physiological  condition  of  the  stomach  in  the  reception  of  our  food 
and  times  of  eating,  of  how  much  more  importance  is  it  that  these  things 
should  be  attended  to  in  the  management  of  children,  whose  delicate 
systems  are  easily  disturbed,  and  every  disturbance  of  which  modifies  in 
some  degree  the  very  elements  of  their  constitution  and  the  development 
of  their  bodies  ?  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  not  easy  to  overstate  the  import- 
ance of  the  strictest  and  most  punctual  regularity  in  the  times  of  children's 
receiving  their  food. 

1458.  From  the  first  hour  of  life,  this  matter  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, in  rearing  and  educating  our  children.    If  tbfs^  Xatcqsa.^^  ^t.  \^^ 
-whenever  they  are  restless,  or  whenever  sal  igiiOTtLiiX.  ^Kos^aa  est  TasJQasst 
bikes  a  notion  that  they  require  it,  ox  be  e\K9^YL0iNn9S&i  lwA^»^'&«a.^a 
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they  choose  to  ask  for  it,  and  be  pennitted  to  be  swallowing  somethii^  ^ 
xequires  digestion  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  without  the  least  regvd  to 
order  or  regularity  as  to  times  of  eating  or  the  condition  of  the  stomal 
how  can  their  digestive  organs  perform  their  functions  without  contiBBiI 
disturbance  and  irritation  ?  and  how  can  their  stomachs  become  establuhed 
in  that  regular  physiological  habitude  (1421)  which  is  go  essential  to  ^ 
most  vigorous  and  perfect  performance  of  their  function,  and  permuMtf 
interests  of  the  vital  economy  ?    And  if  such  oppressions  and  irritatkitf 
«f  their  tender  and  susceptible  otgaas  be  continually  kept  up,  caahtt 
surprising  that  they  should  be  resUess  and  fretful  and  frequently  infr 
posed  ?  or  that  they  should  often  be  afflicted  with  those  distressiogii' 
violent  complaints  which  in  so  many  instances  and  so  suddenly  send  tiiea 
to  the  grave,  in  the  very  budding  of  their  existence  ? 

1459.  They  who  have  never  tried  the  experiment  of  strictly  r^fnhliif 
their  children  in  their  times  of  eating,  can  have  no  just  conception  of  At 
salutary  and  happy  effects  of  such  a  regulation.  I  repeat  that  it  shsd 
commence  from  the  very  first  hour  of  life,  and  continue  so  long  as  ov 
children  are  under  our  care ;  and  we  ought  to  endeavor  to  establish  tteir 
habits  so  firmly  in  childhood,  that  they  will  not  afterwards  depart  6m 
them. 

1460.  In  the  earliest  stage  of  infancy,  children  tindoubtedly  leqidR 
nourishment  more  frequently  than  full-grown  people.  Yet  it  is  in  m 
degree  less  important  that  they  should  be  nouri^ed  at  regular  and  stated 
times.  How  often  a  young  infant  needs  to  be  nourished,  is  a  questioB 
about  which  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  writers.  Bat  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  their  little  stomachs  will  dispose  of  a  suitable 
portion  of  their  appropriate  food  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  is  reqoiiei 
for  the  stomach  of  an  older  child  to  digest  the  same  kind  of  aliment  ;asl 
hence  I  am  confident  that  I  am  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that,  as  a  gencnl 
rule,  once  in  three  hours  is  as  often  as  an  infant  should  be  nouzishci 
And  mothers  and  nurses  that  are  truly  wise  and  humane,  will  fix  ^ 
hours  of  nursing  with  great  precision,  and  observe  them  with  great  pm^ 
tuality,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  receive  their  reward  in  the  quietnen  aai 
health  and  cheerfulness  of  their  children.  But  to  nurse  them  everj  half 
hour  or  every  hour,  till  their  little  stomachs  become  oppressed  and  in* 
tated,  and  they  throw  up  their  food,  which  is  often  in  a  state  of  taSiJ, 
and  worry  and  cry  from  the  irritation  and  distress  thus  caused,  andtks 
to  nurse  them  again  to  stop  their  crying,  is  cruel  beyond  measure^  te^ 
not  only  distresses  them  for  the  present,  but  it  is  blending  with  tha  lOJ 
elements  of  the  constitution  the  principles  of  disease  for  after-life. 

1461.  When  children  are  old  enough  to  receive  solid  food,  theyaliaiii 

either  eat  four  regular  meals  a-day  at  stated  periods,  from  four  to  f* 

hours  apart,  or,  like  adults,  eat  three  regular  meals  a-day  at  stated  pedA 

six  hours  apart ;  and  with  the  same  regularity  and  precision,  be  peioitte' 

to  take  a  little  plain  simple  food,  or  good  ripe  fruit  of  a  proper  kind,]*' 

mid-way  between  their  regular  meals.     This  practice  may  be  contiBBB' 

till  they  are  four  or  five  years  old,  if  they  take  considerable  active  exeiei* 

in  the  open  air,  and  if  their  regular  meals  be  light.     But  if  their  hal* 

are  inactive  and  sedentary  and  studious,  more  caution  must  be  uMd  bo^ 

in  regard  to  quantil^  an^  iT^Menny  of  eating.    Still,  however,  the  gn"' 

point  which  I  now  %via\i  tc^  i&ai\L<&  i£i!^%\.  Y^^\s£ccL^\^S&^\ha.t  whether  tliqr<*^ 

at  a  greater  or  loaa  u\injQa«t  ol  ^in&%)  xJaK^  ^wii^^A^^ljjsMscft^'ssiiK^'l 
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eat  at  those  stated  and  precise  times,  and  neTer  be  allowed  to  take  a 
morsel  of  food  at  any  other  time.  If  this  rule  were  strictly  observed,  and 
the  meal-times  of  children  properly  regulated  as  to  frequency,  according 
to  their  age,  activity,  vigor,  etc.^  it  woidd  save  childhood,  as  weU  as  after- 
life, from  an  immense  amount  of  evil  and  suffering. 

1462.  Every  ^e  who  has  the  caie  of  children  ought  to  know  that  if 
they  be  permittft  to  eat  very  frequently  and  with  great  irregularity,  they 
will  very  soon  be  habitually  tormented  with  a  craving  appetite,  which,  like 
the  drunkard's  thirst,  is  the  more  importunate  and  distressing  the  more  it 
is  indulged.  Children  of  such  habits  are  ^ways  far  more  unhappy  and 
fretful  uid  ill-tempered  and  unmanageable  and  liable  to  disease,  than  they 
would  be  if  their  dietetic  habits  were  properly  regulated.  Some  few  of 
them,  with  good  natural  constitutions,  by  virtue  of  much  active  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  survive  the  perils  of  such  a  childhood,  and  perhaps  never 
realize  the  bitter  consequences  of  their  early  transgressions,  till  they  have 
attained  to  adult  age,  and  possibly  not  till  they  have  reached  the  middle 
period  of  life ;  but  a  large  majority  of  them  are  cut  off  by  disease  in  some- 
form  or  other  before  they  are  ten  years  old.  It  is  therefore  not  kindness, 
but  abiding  cruelty^  in  parents  to  beget  and  pamper  such  an  unhealthy 
and  mischievous  appetite,  wtiich,  like  the  consumption,  seldom  fails 
to  destroy  its  victim,  and  which  children  of  well-regulated  habits  never 
know. 

DIETETIC  REOITLABITT  OF  AOBD  PEOPLE.. 

1463..  Systematic  regularity  and  punctuality  in  rei^ard  to  times  of 
eating  are  hardly  less  important  for  aged  people  than  for  children.  As 
old  age  advances,  there  is  even  in  the  best  ordered  life  a  gradual  abate- 
ment of  the  physiological  powera  of  the  system  (678) ;  the  digestive 
organs,  with  equal  pace,  diminish  in.  functional  vigor  ;  and  there  is  a  cor- 
responding diminution  in  the  alimentary  lyants  of  the  vital  economy ;  and 
all  the  vital  processes  of  the  system  take  place  with  slowly  decreasing^ 
energy  and  rapidity.  The  necessary  consequence  is,  that  as  man 
becomes  old,  his  system  is  less  able  to  endure  sudden  and  violent  changea 
of  any  kind,  and  less  able  to  maintain  a  general  regularity  of  physiological 
functions,  when  there  is  considerable  irregularity  of  voluntary  habits. 
The  stomach  whose  functional  energies  are  impaired  by  age,  requires  all 
the  advantages  which  the  best  con<JUtion  and  circumstances  of  the  system, 
to  which  it  belongs  can  afford  it,  in  order  to  perform  its  function  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  best  sustain  the  interests  of  that  system ;  and  hence  it 
may  almost  be  asserted  as  a  general  law,  that  great  regularity  of  the  volun- 
tary habits  is  essential  to  the  continuance  of  Ufe  in  old  age ;  and  amongst 
the  voluntary  habits,  there  are  few  of  more  importance  to  the  physiological 
interests  of  the  body  and  the  comfort  of  the  individual  in  old  age,  than 
systematic  regularity  and  punctuality  in  times  of  eating.  Indeed,  as  I 
have  said  (1420),  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  principal  cause  why 
health  is  generally  so  much  less  fluctuating  after  certain  periods  of 
life  than  before,  is  that  the  physiological  habitudes  of  the  body  are  so- 
much  less  disturbed  by  the  irregularities  of  the  voluntary  habits,  and  es- 
pecially those  connected  with  alimentation. 

1464.  They  who  love  their  parents,  then,  and  who  count  it  one  of  the 
richest  blessings  of  this  life  to  have  those  beloved  "(^«x«il\&  Vwjl^  ^^''ClSss!»»^ 
with  them  in  3ie  enjoyment  of  health,  tlie  o\>^«c\a  ol  >Casat  ^'a^a^»^^i^ 
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affectioikate  duty,  should  study  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  secuntk 
utmost  regularity  to  their  voluntary,  and  especially  their  dietetic  habiti. 
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4}aanttty  <rf  food  necessary  to  sustain  the  hnman  body— Excesrive  aUmentaUoB  ■! 
be  sustained  In  high  health  at  t.ie  imminent  hazard  of  life,  during  tlieimi 
fn^wth  of  the  body — An  uncommonly  powerful  eonstitation  may  inidntw**!  hatt 
in  excessive  alimentation  for  seventy  or  eighty  years  without  actually  breiUC 
down  with  disease ;  bat  it  always  shortens  life,  predisposes  to  disease,  and  ami 
invariably  produces  it,  even  in  the  soundest  bodies,  and  inevitably  where  thenb 
a  natural  predisposition  to  it— Particular  effects  of  excessive  alimentation— Eao* 
rtve  lUimeiitstion  the  greatest  source  of  evil  to  miin— Glottoiions  propeosltjflil 
practice  of  man— DiflSculty  of  controlling  it — Difficulty  of  laying  down  general  nki 
CM  to  quantity— The  only  safe  general  rule  that  can  be  i^ven — Appetite  a  ttii 
guide-— Quantity  of  food  for  children  and  for  aged  people— General  condurioMii 
regard  to  food — Drink,  why  required,  and  wliat  kind,  and  how  best  supplied— TUn^ 
how  far  a  true  indica^^ion  of  the  want  of  the  vital  economy— >Morbid  thirst,  bw 

8 reduced,  and  what  it  indicates— Excessive  drinking  of  water  or  any  other  11^: 
le  effects — Effects  of  impure  water — ^Mineral  waters,  eta— How  to  secure  gm 
water— Pure  stimulants ;  salt,  pepper,  mustard,  eta,  tea,  coffee,  alcohdie  Hqooi^ 
tobacco,  opium,  etcs— Their  effects  on  the  sfsbevoj  and  the  general  «itf^^y^  en. 
oemiogthem. 

aUANTITY  OP  POOD. 

1465.  In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  food  which  the  human  body  reqmni» 
there  appears  to  be  far  more  truth  in  the  speculative  opinions  than  ell^ 
rectness  in  the  practices  of  the  civilized  portions  of  the  human  race.  B 
is  a  common  saying,  that  it  is  comparatively  unimportant  toAat  a  ml 
eats  or  drinks,  so  that  he  is  strictly  temperate  in  his  quantity  ;  and  tki 
principal  objection  to  this  proverb  is,  that  it  is  almost  universally  made  ta 
justify  an  indiscriminate  indulgence  of  appetite,  rather  than  to  prereBt 
or  discountenance  excesses  in  quantity. 

1466.  We  have  seen  (314)  that  the  matter  of  which  our  bodies  iR 
composed  does  not  remain  permanently  in  its  organic  arrangement  dung 
our  corporeal  existence,  but  by  the  two  great  vital  processes  of  compos* 
tion  and  decomposition,  particle  by  particle  of  new  matter  is  continoillf 
added  to  the  several  structures  and  substances  of  the  bodj,  and  partidi 
by  particle  of  old  matter  is  continually  abstracted  from  the  several  itnt- 
tures  and  substances,  and  ultimately  eliminated  from  the  vital  donuii 
(506).  It  is  to  sustain  this  great  process  of  composition,  or  general  foitf' 
lion  of  nutrition,  that  food  is  required  by  the  vital  economy,  and  is  cob* 
stantly  introduced  into  the  alimentary  cavity,  and*  by  the  vital  processd 
of  assimilation  converted  into  chyme,  chyle,  blood,  etc. ;  and  it  is  to  sss* 
tain  the  great  processes  of  decomposition  and  elimination  that  certaii 
voluntary  and  involuntary  actions  are  constantly  required. 

1467.  By  the  varying  circumstances  and  habits  of  individuals,  the  reli* 
tive  activity  and  vigor  of  the  two  great  processes  of  composition  and  (i^ 
composition  are  correspondingly  affected  to  a  certain  extent ;  so  that  the 
general  bulk  of  the  adult  individual  may  be  several  pounds  more  or  less, 
at  different  times,  consistently  with  the  general  integrity  of  function  » 
the  system.  A.nd  aa  it  \s  a.  ^\q«volo%\cal  law  of  living  bodies,  that  eaA 
"Oart  is  nourished  and  sMLStaVna^  ^ci^Qx^vsv%\»\^&^Ni5Cva.'&  -wA.  vu  healthy 

ftiou  (376,  393) ,  EO  pw\^cu\ax  m«iayi«t*  ^^  '^^^a»  ^H.  Kiaa  %!^\i«s5a.'«flij> 
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>nsideTably  more  developed  at  one  time  than  at  another  (1019)  ;  but  as 
general  law  of  the  vital  economy,  the  two  great  processes  must  neces- 
irily  balance  each  other,  virithin  certain  limits,  or  integrity  of  function  is 
astroyed,  health  impaired,  and  life  abbreviated  (499). 

1468.  During  the  healthy  growth  of  the  body,  tiie  great  process  of 
imposition  or  general  function  of  nutrition  is  necessarily  somewhat  ixk^ 
ccess  of  the  pr<ycesses  of  decomposition ;  yet  even  at  this  time,  the  rela*- 
ve  activity  of  the  two  great  processes  is  strictly  determined  by  the 
hysiologicai  integrity  of  the  system,  according  to  fixed  and  precise  con- 
itutional  laws ;  so  that  no  considerable  permanent  deviation  can  taktf 
lace  without  injuring  the  constitution,  impairing  health,  and  abbreviating 
fe.  The  process  of  composition  may  be  too  rapid  or  too  languid  for  the 
elfare  of  the  constitution.  When  the  constitution  is  vigorous,  however, 
icessive  nutrition  may  take  place  through  the  whole  period  of  growth, 
ithout  any  distressing  symptoms  oi  such  excess ;  and  the  individual 
Lay  be  regarded  as  the  personification  of  health,  while  at  the  same  time 
le  whole  course  of  his  life  runs  fearfully  close  to  the  line  of  active 
nd  violent  disease  (639),  and  he  is,  with  the  certainty  of  necessity, 
bridging  the  period  of  his  earthly  existence,  and  generating  the  elements 
r  disease,  which  will  sooner  or  later  manifest  themselves  with  more  or 
!8S  of  violence  and  pain  according  to  his  subsequent  habits  of  life. 

1469.  After  the  body  has  attained  to  its  full  size,  or  ceased  to  grow^ 
lere  must  be  a  general  equilibrium  or  balance  of  action  between  the 
reat  process  of  composition  and  decomposition,  of  incorporation  and 
limination,  of  ingestion  and  evacuation,  or  all  the  physiological  interests 
f  the  system  must  suffer,  health  must  be  jeoparded,  and  Ufe  shortened* 
'he  bulk  and  weight  of  the  body,  as  I  have  said  (1467),  mav  vary  with 
arying  circumstances,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  consistently  with  the 
eneial  integrity  of  function  in  the  vital  economy ;  but  no  considerable 
ariation  of  this  kind  can  take  place  while  the  proper  balance  of  action 
I  maintained  in  the  system ;  and,  therefore,  whenever  the  general  bulk  or 
'eight  of  the  body  is  either  considerably  increased  or  diminished  from  the 
erfectly  normal  standard,  it  is  an  infallible  evidence  of  unbalanced  and 
nhealthy  action  in  the  system,  and  cannot  long  be  continued  without 
3rious  detiiment  to  the  constitution  and  hazard  of  life. 

1470.  In  a  healthy  body,  the  general  processes  of  decon^osition  and 
Limination  take  place  more  or  less  rapidly  and  freely,  according  as  the 
idividual  is  more  or  less  active  and  athletic  in  his  habits ;  and  as  a 
eneral  law,  the  assimilating  organs  correspond  in  functional  vigor  and 
ctivity;  and  hence,  as  we  have  seen  (1439),  the  robust  active  laborer 
>quires  more  food  than'  the  sedentary  man,  and  can  receive  and  digest 
lore  with  ease  and  comfort.  But  in  all  cases,  if  more  food  is  taken  into 
16  alimentary  cavity  than  is  just  sufficient  to  answer  the  real  alimentary 
ants  of  the  vital  economy  and  balance  the  ease  and  healthy  action  of 
le  decomposing  and  eliminating  organs,  injury  is  inevitably  done  to  the 
ystem. 

1471.  In  a  vigorous  body,  where  all  the  organs  are  well-balanced,  and 
o  one  of  them  his  predisposed  to  any  particular  disease,  the  vital  economy 
s  a  whole,  applies  its  power  according  to  the  general  or  particular 
praands  of  the  system,  and  this  aggregate  power  of  the  vital  economy 
Iways  corresponds  with  the  average  power  of  the  ft^'^ctiX.  at%«»&  ^vvcsx^'or.- 
ig  ihe  system  (1095).     If,  therefore,  in  audcx  a  sXav.^  ol  \)aa  ^^%N.^^av,  xstfswk 
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of  vital  action  is  the  danger  of  disease ;  and,  therefore,  even  the  best  con- 
stituted and*  almost  vigorous  bodies  not  only  hasten  the  expenditure  of 
the  vital  powers  of  the  constitution  by  excessive  alimentation,  and  thus 
tend  to  an  untimely  exhaustion  of  the  ^md  of  life,  but  always  of  necessity 
proportionately  increase  the  danger  of  disease  and  of  breaking  down  and 
destroying  the  constitution  by  violence,  even  long  before  its  natural  ener- 
gies are  exhausted  Hence,  millions  of  human  beings  perish  by  disease, 
in  all  periods  of  life,  from  excessive  alimentation  and  other  causes,  where 
one  man  is  enabled  to  maintain  health  under  the  action  of  such  causes, 
till  he  dies  from  the  exhaustion  of  his  vital  powers. 

1474.  Moreover,  it  is  a  very  important  consideration  that  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  few  human  beings  come  into  existence  with  all  their  organs 
equally  well  developed  and  free  from  predispositions  of  every  kind.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  in  almost  every  individual  some  inequality  of  deve- 
lopment and  physiological  power  in  the  organs  of  his  system,  some  here- 
ditary taint,  some  imhappy  predispositions  to  disease.  In  all  such  cases, 
of  necessity,  the  aggregate  power  of  the  vital  economy  as  a  whole,  to  bear 
up  under  habitual  oppressions  and  depredations,  corresponds  not  with  the 
vigor  of  the  strongest  organ,  but  with  the  physiological  ability  of  the 
weakest  organ  in  the  system.  Thus,  if  an  individual  has  a  very  vigorous 
stomach  and  very  weak  lungs,  the  power  of  his  vital  economy  as  a  whole 
to  maintain  health  under  excessive  alimentation,  is  not  equal  to  an  average 
of  the  physiological  ability  of  his  stomach,  but  to  an  average  of  that  of  his 
lungs  ;  and  if  he  goes  beyond  this  he  will  inevitably  break  down  and 
destroy  his  lunsrs,  and  thus  his  life  (511).  Hence,  it  is  a  general  physio- 
logical law  of  the  human  body,  that  the  power  of  the  vital  economy  to 
maintain  health  under  excessive  alimentation,  and  all  other  excesses  and 
causes  that  act  on  the  system  in  the  same  general  manner,  always  cor- 
responds with  the  physiological  ability  of  the  weakest  organ  in  the  system 
(1095). 

1475.  Excessive  alimentation,  then,  always  and  inevitably  shortens  life 
and  tends  to  produce  disease.  If  the  general  organization  and  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  system  and  the  voluntary  habits  of  the  individual  are 
such  as  to  enable  the  vital  economy  to  keep  up  the  general  balance  of 
action  and  maintain  health  under  habitually  excessive  alimentation,  so 
that  no  distressing  symptoms  are  experienced,  still,  as  we  have  seen  (1472), 
it  is  always  and  necessiudly  true  that  the  vital  powers  of  the  constitution 
are  expended  with  a  rapidity  proportionate  to  the  excess,  and  life  is  cor- 
respondingly abbreviated  (877).  But  this,  we  have  seen  (1473),  cannot 
take  place  without  eommensurately  increasing  the  liability  to  disease. 
Excessive  alimentation  causes  an  overworking  of  all  the  organs  concerned 
in  the  general  function  of  nutrition,  as  weU  as  those  employed  in  the 
general  function  of  decomposition  and  elimination,  and  consequently  every 
organ  concerned  in  the  general  economy  of  organic  life  is  over-taxed,  and 
kept,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  preternatural  action.  The  whole  vascular 
system,  including  all  the  blood-vessels  (313)  and  lymphatics  (385),  is  over- 
distended,  and  made  to  perform  excessive  labor. 

1476.  If  all  the  organs  of  the  body  are  equally  well  developed  and  well 
balanced  in  physiological  power,  which  is  extremely  rare  (I4*14\^\}c^<^^^^fi:f^ 
will  hold  on  in  health  with  wonderful  energy,  \\YL  %am&  ofOaKt  <i»»afc  ^Nc^«t- 
renes  to  break  down  some  particular  organ.,  ox  ^to^M'&fe  tsvotJ^'A.  ^a'ctfs^  "^^ 

tome  particular  part.    A  sudden  exposure  to  toYQi'w'^cii^e  -s^a*^^  ^^  ^* 
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lungs  are  all  over-distended,  may  cause  such  a  reduction  of  the  power  of 
those  vessels  as  will  render  them  unable  to  press  on  their  contents,  and 
engorgement  will  ensue ;  this  will  cause  a  rallying  of  the  vital  forces  ti 
relieve  the  parts ;  increased  action  and  temperature  \vill  take  place,  ail 
there  will  be  extreme  danger  of  inflammation,  chant^e  of  structure,  tnl 
fatal  pulmonary  consumption.  Or  perhaps,  instead  of  the  lungs,  the 
pleura  (176)  or  pericardium  (368)  or  liver  or  some  other  internal  o^ 
may  become  the  seat  of  disease.  And  instead  of  exposure  to  cold,  torn 
excess  in  voluntary  action,  some  violent  effort,  excessive  labor,  etc.,  maj 
affect  some  particular  part  more  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  thus  deter- 
mine the  locality  and  character  of  the  disease.  Or  excessive  mental  actioo, 
anxiety,  despondency,  grief,  anger,  fear,  or  some  other  passion,  may  be 
sufficient  in  such  an  over-taxed  state  of  the  system  to  induce  local  or 
general  disease.  But  if  no  adventitious  cause  comes  in  to  induce  sudden 
and  violent  disease,  either  local  or  general,  the  continual  over-working  of 
the  system  will  almost  inevitably  exhaust,  debilitate,  and  relax  siHne  par- 
ticular organ  or  apparatus  of  organs,  so  as  to  destroy  the  balance  of  action 
in  the  vital  economy,  and  thus  gradually  lead  to  chronic  and  perhaps 
acute  disease.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  may  become  relaxed  and  enlai^ed, 
and  this  may  result  in  apoplexy  or  dropsy  of  the  brain ;  or  by  the  same 
means,  pulmonary  apoplexy  may  take  place ;  or  the  kidneys,  liver,  or  some 
other  gland  may  break  down ;  or  a  general  debility  and  atony  of  the 
decomposing  and  eliminating  organs  may  result ;  and  the  vital  economy, 
finding  itself  unable  to  keep  up  the  balance  of  action  in  the  system,  by 
healthfully  disposing  of  the  excessive  aliment  as  fast  as  it  is  received,  may 
resort  to  the  last  temporary  expedient  in  its.  power  for  the  present  preser- 
vation ot  life  and  he^th,  and  deposite  its  excessive  matter  in  a  partially 
assimilated  state  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue,  in  the  manner  we  have  already 
contemplated  (498 — oOl),  and  thus,  as  it  were,  create  a  great  swamp  or 
morass  of  crude,  fatty,  and  watery  matter,  for  the  common  drainage  a&d 
common  safety  of  the  vital  domain. 

1477.  This  diseased  action  may  lead  to  general  corpulence  and  obeeitf, 
and  keep  up  the  functional  power  and  activity  of  the  digestive  organs,  at 
the  continual  and  imminent  risk  of  sudden  death  from  congestion  w 
apoplexy  in  the  brain  or  some  other  important  organ  ;  or  it  may  result  In 
local  or  general  dropsy,  and  thus  terminate  life.  Or  if  the  decomposing 
and  eliminating  organs  hold  out  and  keep  pace  in  function  with  the  excesses 
of  alimentation,  the  digestive  or  some  other  of  the  assimilating  orgam 
will  sooner  or  later  almost  certainly  break  down,  and  thus  chronic  or  acute 
disease  of  the  most  distressing  kind  will  be  induced. 

1478.  But  when,  as  is  almost  universally  the  case  in  the  present  stateof 

the  human  race  (1474),  the  organs  are  not  equally  developed  andpo1r«^ 

ful,  but  the  brain,  stomach,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  or  some  other  orgtf 

or  part  of  the  system  is  constitutionally  weak  and  predisposed  to  disease. 

then,  unless  the  particular  circumstances  and  habits  of  the  individually 

such  as  to  cause  a  special  morbid  determination  to   some  other  part 

habitually  excessive  alimentation  will  inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  \n^ 

do%vn  the  organ  oi  part  which  is  naturally  the  most  feeble,  and  dewiflp 

its  predisposition  into  ac^N^  ^\%e^%^  \  ^tA  'when  any  organ  is  thus  brob« 

down    and  brought  into  a  inox\i\^  c^^^CvCviTv^  •Cwt  ^\asv^^^  Qf  excess  it 

regard  to  alimentation  \a  a\t«e^.    \^^'^^^^^^^^^^^%^K^^x^>5>aaflcw'^^         I 

vigor  of  the  liealth^  system  lec^^^*-  \\./va.  x^^^  ts^^x^  Sis^oj^  "^.i,  ^a^^ 
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organ  can  bear  (1096).  For  when  dieease  is  once  established  in  such  an 
organ  by  such  a  cause,  so  long  as  the  alimentary  matter  received  into  the 
digestive  organs  is  more  than  the  good  of  the  diseased  oisgan  reqmres, 
that  organ  will  be  kept  in  a  diseased  state  by  excessive  alimentation, 
unless  indeed  a  more  active  disease  should  be  induced  in  some  other 
organ.  Thus,  by  excessive  alimentation,  chronic  disease,  and  often  of  the 
most  distressing  kind,  is  produced  and  kept  up  for  years  in  the  brain, 
eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  throat,  lungs,  btomach,  intestines,  liver,  kidneys, 
skin,  nerves,  muscles,  bones,  or  some  other  organ  or  part,  and  perhaps 
finally  terminates  in  premature  death ;  and  all  die  time  the  deluded  suf- 
ferer is  resorting  to  every  conceivable  remedy  but  the  true  one,  and  dosing 
himself  with  every  species  of  drugs  and  medicines  that  human  science 
and  ingenuity  can  devise  and  that  empiricism  can  employ,  and  as  continu- 
ally cherishing  his  disease  and  perpetuating  his  sufferings  by  excessive 
alimentation  or  by  over-eating. 

1479.  It  is  therefore  beyond  all  question  true,  that  in  all  countries 
where  human  aliment  is  abundant  ahd  easily  procured,  gluttony  or  exces- 
sive alimentation  is  decidedly  the  greatest  source  of  disease  and  suffering 
and  premature  death  to  man !  *  Excess  in  drinking^*  said  Hippocrates, 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  *  is  almost  as  bad  as  excess  in  eating y* 
and  the  statement  has  remained  true  from  that  day  to  the  present, — nay, 
from  the  first  transgression  in  Eden  to  this  hour  !  Intoxicating  liquors 
and  substances,  with  all  their  fearful  energy  to  destroy,  and  all  the  tremen- 
dous evils  they  have  done — and  surely  tJiey  are  great,  terribly  great ! — 
have  still  caused  less  disease  and  pain  and  untimely  death  in  the  human 
family  than  errors  in  the  qtuxntity  and  quality  of  food!  A  drunkard 
BometimeSf  though  very  rarely,  reaches  old  age;  a  glutton  never  does 
(1316). 

1480.  If  man  were  in  all  respects  as  strictly  obedient  to  the  physiolo- 
gical laws  of  his  nature  as  other  animals  in  a  truly  natural  state,  he  would 
be  no  more  gluttonously  inclined,  but  would  be  safely  guided  and 
governed  by  his  instincts  in  regard  to  kinds  and  quantities  of  food  (1417). 
But  physiologically  depraved  as  man  universally  is,  if  he  leaves  himself 
to  the  guidance  and  control  of  appetite  (1422),  he  will  almost  inevitably 
run  into  excess ;  and  hence  the  universal  fact,  that  where  man  has  the 
means  of  alimentary  indulgence,  he  habitually  takes  more  food  than  is 
consistent  with  the  highest  physiological  and  psychological  interests  of 
his  nature, — more  than  is  compatible  with  the  greatest  vigor  and  spright- 
liness  and  longevity  of  body,  or  with  the  greatest  serenity  and  happiness 
of  mind,  or  with  the  greatest  degree  of  intellectual  activity  and  power,  or 
the  most  exalted  moral  purity  and  goodness. 

1481.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  a  large  portion  of  the  human 
family  are  restrained  by  necessity  from  habitual  gluttony  ;  yet  the  most 
ill-fed  inhabitants  of  Europe  or  of  Asia  needs  but  the  means  and  'oppor- 
tunity to  prove  that  he  is  in  this  respect  a  human  being.     In  our  country, 
therefore,  where  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  abundance  of  kux&ax^.  ^a^cw^ 
ment,  and  where  everyone  of  correct  habits  caTvXje^aoxmXAlxJJ^-^  «vi^>;^s:.^> 
nothing  but  self-restraint  can  keep  thepeopVe  tioia  ^xiXUirtvwiA  ^^^^^^'^ 
But  hitherto  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  vwaxe  ot  ^"fc  vKc^orcXsKaR.^ 

such  self-restraint,  and  conjBequently  they  Yia\«  t\mq.  lo  gt^«L\.  «sAi«a». 
people  of  the  UniUd  States,  as  a  body,  pTO>>abVy  eiiA.  V«\ce  ^  ^"^rr^ 
S0i3  conmteut  witik  the  h%liest  well-beiiig  ol  \ikwx  luaAMie •-  «a.^ '^^^ 
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bably  true,  as  I  have  before  observed  (795),  tliat  the  people  of  New  "Bag 
land,  as  a  general  fact,  are  habitually  more  gluttonous  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  human  family,  because  they  have  the  means,  theoppor- 
tonities,  and  the  greatest  temptations  to  be  so. 

1482.  Still  the  evil  itself  is  not  greater  than  the  difficulty  of  rego- 
latlng  the  dietetic  habits  of  man  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  his  food. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  qoaatity 
which  man,  in  all  the  diversities  of  human  circumstances  and  conditions, 
requires ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  almost  equally  impossible  to 
induce  him  to  govern  himself  by  any  well -ascertained  principles  in  re- 
lation to  this  point,  with  sufficient  integrity  to  be  habitually  temperate 
in  the  quantity  of  his  food. 

1483.  Some  writers  on  diet  have  laid  down  precise  rules,  and  given 
the  exact  weight  and  measure  by  which  man  should  govern  himself  in 
regard  to  quantity.    Bat  this  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do.     I  can  only 
say,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  universal  and  powerful  propensity  of  man 
is  always  to  excess ;  and  more  especially  in  civic  life,  where  artificial 
preparations  of  food  serve  both  to  create  and  to  provoke  a  morbid 
appetite  (1407) ;  and  that  excessive  alimentation,  or  over-eating,  is 
beyond  all  question  decidedly  the  greatest  source  of  disease  and  suffer- 
ing and  untimely  death  to  man,  in  every  portion  of  the  world  where 
the  alimentary  supplies  are  abundant  (1497).    And  hence  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  every  one  to  guard  continually  and  rigorously 
against  this  propensity.    However  correct  the  quality  of  our  food  may 
be,  if  we  habitually  over-eat,  our  whole  nature  is  injured,  and  always 
in  proportion  to  our  excess.    Indeed  it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  strictly 
true,  that  a  correct  quantity  of  a  less  wholesome  aliment  is  better  for  man, 
than  an  excessively  small  or  an  excessively  large  quantity  of  a  more  whoUsom 
aliment.    So  far  as  health  and  longevity  are  considered,  therefore,  it  is 
incomparably  better  for  man  to  subsist  on  a  correct  quanti^  of  vege- 
table and  animal  food,  properly  prepared,-  than  habitually  to  indulge 
in  an  excessive  quantity  of  pure  vegetable  food  of  the  best  kind,  and 
prepared  in  the  best  manner ;  and  the  difierence  is  still  greater  if  the 
vegetable  food  is  viciously  prepared.    And  it  is  solely  from  the  want  (rf 
a  proper  regard  to  the  important  truth,  that  many  have  been  unsac 
cessfal  in  their  experiment  who  have  attempted  to  live  exclusively  os 
vegetable  food. 

1484.  In  fact,  the  propensity  to  over-eat  is  far  the  most  incorrigible 
evil  with  which  we  have  to  grapple  in  attempting  to  reform  the  dietetic 
habits  of  the  human  race.  Because  it  is  so  difficult,  in  the  first  place, 
to  convince  mankind  of  the  importance  of  it;  and  because  it  is  yet 
more  difficult,  in  the  second  place,  for  man  when  fully  convinced  to 
govern  himself  according  to  his  own  conviction,  while  surrounded  by 
continual  temptations  and  impelled  by  a  treacherous  appetite.  Bat  it 
is  in  vain,  utterly  in  vain  to  hope  for  any  considerable  improvement  in 
ibe  coDdilioQ  of  man,  unless  some  means  can  be  adopted  by  which  be 
can  be  induced,  as  a  ^lee  mwa.V  «^^eut,  habitually  to  restrain  hunself 
from  excessive  aUmeulailVoTv. 

1  which  would  be  beat  lot  ^^ei:^  ^^  * 
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condition.  The  active,  vigorous,  laboring  man  of  middle  age  requires 
more  food  than  a  child  or  an  old  man,  and  more  than  a  sedentary  or 
Btadioas  or  feeble  man  of  the  same  age ;  and  tlie  same  individual  re- 
quires more  food  under  some  circumstances  than  under  others.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  quantity  of  our  food  should,  within  certain  limits,  be 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  our  active  exercise  (1439) ;  yet  the  most 
athletic  and  active  laboring  man  is,  in  our  country,  constantly  in 
danger  of  taking  too  much  food.  Indeed  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that 
at  least  ninety-nine  of  the  farmers  and  other  laboring  men  of  New 
England  are  prematurely  worn  out  and  broken  down  by  over-eating, 
where  one  is  thus  affected  by  excessive  labor  or  hard  work  (796).  A 
very  small  quantity  of  good  farinaceous  food  is  sufficient  to  supply  the 
alimentary  wants  of  the  vital  economy  even  of  the  most  robust  body  of 
an  active  laborer ;  and  all  that  exceeds  the  proper  supply  of  those  wants 
necessarily  oppresses  the  organs,  diminishes  the  muscular  power,  and 
serves  to  impair  and  wear  out  and  break  down  all  the  energies  of  the 
system.  The  laboring  class,  however,  probably  suffer  less  than  the 
other  portions  of  society  from  excessive  alimentation. 

1486.  The  only  general  rule  I  can  give  in  regard  to  tne  quantity  of 
food  pi'oper  for  man,  therefore,  is  this :— Let  every  one  consider  that 
excessive  alimentation  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  evil  to  the  hu- 
man family  in  civic  life  (1479) ;  and  that  every  member  of  society  has 
a  continual  and  powerful  tendency  to  thif  excess  (1480) ;  and,  therefore, 
that  every  indivuhtal  should^  <u  a  general  nde,  rettrain  himself  to  the  hmUI' 
eat  quantity  which  he  finds  from  carefid  investigation  and  enlightened  txpe^ 
perience  and  observation  wiUJulU^  meet  the  alimentary  wants  of  the  vital 
economy  of  his  system,  knowing  that  whatsoever  is  more  than  this  is  evil  / 
and  let  every  one  remember  also,  that,  as  a  general  rule  in  civic  life, 
there  cannot  be  a  blinder  guide^  in  regard  to  quantity  of  food^  than  appetite^ 
And  he  that  follows  it  will  surely  be  led  into  excess  \  for  the  most  athletic 
and  active  laborer  cannot  habitually  eat  artificially  prepared  foody  even  of 
the  simplest  and  plainest  kind,  tiU  his  appetite  is  perfectly  satisfied^  without 
sooner  or  later  experiencing  serious  evils  from  excessive  alimentation  !  And  if 
this  is  true  of  the  robust  active  laborer,  to  a  much  greater  extent  it  is 
true  of  the  inactive  and  sedentary  and  studious  and  feeble. 

1487.  It  is  a  humiliating  truth,  that  much  the  greatest,  and  indeea 
almost  the  only  real,  difficulty  experienced  by  those  who,  after  having 
grown  up  in  the  gluttonous  habits  of  society,  and  perhaps  destroyed 
their  health  mainly  by  over-eating,  as  a  last  resort  adopt  the  mode  of 
living  inculcated  in  my  lectures,  is  that  of  resisting  the  propensity  to 
eat  more  than  is  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  their  nature  (1484). 
The  sense  of  taste  being  greatly  redeemed  from  its  depravity  (701^  and 
restored  to  much  of  its  natural  purity  and  delicate  susceptibility  (698), 
and  the  food  being  simple  and  such  as  is  best  adapted  not  only  to  supply 
the  alimentary  wants  of  the  body  (750),  but  also  to  afford  the  highest 
gustatory  enjoyment  (703),  they  relish  it  so  well  and  enjoy  it  so  much, 
that  it  requires  the  most  perfect  self-conirol  to  be  able  at  all  times  to 
refrain  from  overstepping  the  bounds  of  temperance  in  quantity ;  and 
hence  it  is  the  moat  insurmountable  obsUcVft  mW^^^wj  ^A^^^^'twJ^w^ 
success  oi  the  dietetic  principles  wbicb  1  leac\\.,  w\^  ««^^Ni\«J^l  \\|J^^ 
application  to  adults,  or  those  whose  ToiaUts  \w?ei\sfeC^  ^<e{w»XJCv^^^ 

tbe  ordinary  mode  of  living.     Thus  far  m  Wift  «t^^^•  ^'^^I^'^^S^^  « 
)eriaia  that  excessive  alimentatiou  or  o-vex-eVxVa^^'^*  ^^^"^^      ^ 
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cause  of  failare  with  a  lar^e  majority  of  those  who  bare  beeD  ausacoessfa 
adventurei's  io  the  dietetic  system  which  I  advocate. 

1488.  I  say  again,  therefore,  (1486),  that  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
lay  down  a  more  perfect  general  rule  for  all  persons  in  all  Gircamstancei 
and  conditions,  than  that  every  individual  ghaidd  restrain  kinuelf  io  the 
tmaUeet  quantity  of  food  which  he  finds  from  careful  investigation  and  m- 
tightened  experience  and  observation  will  /uUy  meet  the  alimentary  toantt  of 
tne  mtal  economy  of  his  system;  and  in  ascertaining  this  point,  he  is  not 
to  be  governed  by  his  feelings  during  a  few  of  the  first  days  or  even 
weeks  of  his  experiment,  nor  yet  by  the  testimony  of  the  scales  or  steel- 
yards ;  for  it  will  often  happen  that  a  regimen  under  which  an  indivi- 
dual will  feel  very  uncomfortable  for  a  while  at  first*  and  lose  several 
pounds  in  weight,  will  in  the  end,  after  his  system  has  become  acca«- 
tomed  to  it,  not  only  remove  all  of  his  uncomfortable  feelings  and 
restore  his  former  weight,  but  in  every  respect  greatly  improve  his 
health  and  strength  and  the  condition  of  all  his  faculties. 

1489.  In  some  cases  of  disea^^e  it  will  often  be  found  necessary  for  the 
invalid  to  limit  himself  to  the  smallest  quantity  of  food  that  will  prevent 
actual  starvation.  *  The  more  you  nourish  a  diseased  bo<^,'  said  Hip- 
pocrates, *■  the  worse  you  make  it ;'  and  this,  in  almost  every  iustanoe^ 
is  strictly  true.  Yet  when  such  a  retrenchment  is  first  oommeuced,  the 
patient  will  often  feel  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  and  perhaps  imagine 
that  all  his  symptoms  are  really  becoming  more  violent  and  dangerous. 
But  such  things  should  by  no  means  discourage  him,  if  he  «s  following 
the  advice  of  a  truly  enlightened  physician. 

1490.  If  at  any  time,  however,  an'  individual,  in  any  condition  and 
drc^nstances,  finds  that  he  has  Indulged  to  excess  in  the  quantity  of 
his  food,  let  him  take  warning  from  the  first  indications,  and  imm»> 
diately  retrench  ;  or  if  he  has  already  gone  so  far  as  to  have  brought 
on  unpleasant  symptoms  of  indigestion  or  other  difficulties  (1452),  such 
as  acidity  of  the  stomach,  eructations,  headache,  or  pain  in  any  otlier 
part,  or  a  general  langor  and  disquietude,  let  him  lose  a  meal,  or  evon 
fast  a  day,  and  always  after  such  a  fast  return  to  his  nsnal  meals  with 
great  caution,  eating  very  lightly  for  a  day  or  two ;  and  in  this  manntr, 
with  proper  exercise,  he  will  throw  of  every  unpleasant  symptom,  and 
prevent  disease.  Acidity  of  stomach  may  always  be  completely  relieved 
in  this  way ;  and  so  may  almost  every  other  disagreeable  and  painful 
feeling  and  disorder,  if  taken  in  proper  time. 

QUAKTTTT  OF  FOOD  P&OPEK  FOR  CHILDRBN. 

1491.  Children  in  civic  life,  even  when  their  diet  is  of  the  simplest 
and  plainest  kind,  are  always  strongly  inclined  to  take  more  food  than 
is  good  for  them ;  and  when  they  are  allowed  to  indulge  iu  all  the 
variety  of  culinary  preparations,  they  are  sure  to  run  into  great  exce^ 
and  thus  either  cut  themselves  oflf  in  very  early  life,  or  lay  the  foun- 
dations for  distressing  chronic  disease  in  future  years.     While  their 
bodies  are*growing,  it  is  true  that  they  require  more  aliment  than  they 
otherwise  would  (l4^8^ ;  %l\\\,  Yw>7iftver^  they  are  in  constant  danger  of 
excess,  and  therefore  coiv\.\nw«^  tft%\.t^\i\.\&  i^^Maaxi  \  ^ost^  as  I  have 
^ready  stated  {U5S\,  Uiovi%\i  <ioxiN\i\«iQ\^  w  ^xW  ^\xsmm^^.,j^ 

mav  not  immediate\^  IoWoni  c^^n^vosJwMv^.^V  ^^'^^^^^^^^X^ 
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ment  is  not  visited  immediately  upon  tlie  transgresBor,  it  will  inevitably 
come,  sooner  or  later. 

1492.  While  children  narse  (1458),  they  should,  as  a  general  rale,  be 
confined,  at  least  till  near  the  time  they  are  weaned,  to  the  natural  food 
which  the  mother  and  nurse  affords.  And  if  f^om  any  cause,  other  food 
be  foi\nd  necessary  before  that  time,  the  very  best  substitute  for  the 
mother's  nourishment  is  thus  prepared.  Take  some  good  wheat  and 
wash  it  clean  and  dry  it,  and  let  it  be  finely  ground  without  bolting ; 
then,  with  about  a  table-spoonful  of  this  meal  and  a  pint  of  pure  water, 
make  a  thin  gruel,  which  should  be  boiled  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  thea 
about  a  pint  of  good  new  milk  fresh  from  the  cow  should  be  added  ;  and 
this  milk  should  if  possible  be  always  from  the  same  young  healthy 
cow,  which  is  kept  on  good  hay  or  grass  (1 296).  The  food  thus  prepared 
and  taken  in  moderate  quantities  after  the  child  is  three  months  old, 
will  have  the  happiest  effect  on  its  little  body,  and  may  be  continued 
till  it  is  old  enough  to  take  regular  meals  of  solid  aliment.  Pap  made 
of  superfine  fiour,  sago,  arrowroot,  etc.,  is  decIdeiUy  less  wholesome. 

1493.  When  children  are  weaned  (1294),  good  coarse  wheaten  bread 
and  a  portion  of  good  new  milk  diluted  with  about  half  as  much  boiling 
water  or  pure  soft  water,  together  with  a  proper  supply  of  good  ripe  fruit 
in  its  season,  should  mainly  constitute  their  diet.  Kice,  Indian  corn, 
rye,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  plainly  and  simply  pre- 
pared, so  as  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  full  mastication,  may  also  be  al- 
lowed them  as  their  years  increase ;  but  every  judicious  measure  should 
be  taken  to  cause  them,  with  the  least  possible  appearance  of  authoritative 
restraint,  to  limit  themselves  to  such  a  quantity  of  food  at  each  meal  as 
is  compatible  with  the  permanent  welfare  of  their  whole  nature.  Every 
thing  stimulating  and  heating,  both  in  their  food  and  drink,  should  bo 
carefully  avoided.  Children  should  on  no  account,  except  from  neces- 
sity to  avoid  actual  starvation,  be  allowed  to  taste  of  flesh  (1253) ;  and 
still  more  carefully  should  they  bo  guarded  against  alcoholic  and  nar- 
coiic  stimulants  of  every  kind.  Their  only  drink  should  be  water ;  and 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  should  always  be  pure  and  perfectly  soft.  Thpy 
will  however  require  very  little  drink,  if  all  their  dietetic  habits  are 
correct. 

1494.  If  those  and  other  directions  which  I  have  given  and  shall  give 
concerning  children  are  properly  observed,  parents  will  never  have  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  evil  effects  of  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet  (1254), 
nor  have  occasion  to  resort  to  the  unnatural  and  monstrous  practice  of 
feeding  their  children  with  fiesh  and  wine  and  other  stimulating  and 
poisonous  substances  in  order  to  *  invigorate  their  systems.*  And  it  is 
most  certain  that  parents  cannot  well  be  too  careful  about  the  dietetic 
habits  of  their  children.  Their  prosperity  and  happiness  during  theih 
whole  existence,  here  and  hereafter,  are  intimately  connected  with  these 
things ;  and  the  christian  mother  who  makes  the  table  a  snare  to  het 
offspriug,  is  in  reality  far  more  cruel  than  the  benighted  heathen  mother 
who  buries  her  children  alive,  and  with  her  own  feet  treads  down  the 
smothering  earth  upon  them  in  their  graves. 

1495.  Parents  I  if  you  truly  desire  that  ^ovit  c\i\\5kx^Ti^wJJA\N?J'i  ^R^^ 
he  permanently  healthy  and  useful  and  \iapp^  vclWV^,  ^^WJ^^aas^^^. 

erer,  see  thai  their  food  be  of  a  proper  qua\\V,y,  Wi'Qk.  ^\^\ti\l  '^'^^  J^^S^ 
prepared;  and  that  tiiey  be  regular  itt  ^h^  \.iiaft^  Qi^  ^■a^;va^^«»»'^*^ 
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more  than  the  healthy  noarishmeni,  and  growth  of  their  bodies  require; 
and  in  regulating  these  points,  always  keep  in  view  their  age  and  dr- 
cumstanoes,  their  habits  of  active  exercise,  of  study,  confinemeat,  etc 

QUAITTITT  OF  lOOD  P110PI&  FOll  AGED  PSOPI.S. 

1496.  I  have  said  (1463)  that  in  the  best  ordered  life,  the  phydolo- 
gicai  powers  of  the  body  gradually  decline  as  old  age  advances,  tad 
that  the  functional  energies  of  the  digestive  organs  and  the  alimentiiy 
wants  of  the  vital  economy  suffer  a  correspondent  dlmlQation.    Conse- 
quently, man  requires  less  food  in  old  age  than  in  the  meridian  of  life^ 
and  it  is  more  immediately  essential  to  his  health  and  comfort  that  hh 
food  should  be  plain  and  simple  and  unstimnlating.     Nothing  can  be 
more  false  than  the  abominable  proverb  that '  wine  is  the  old  numi  mUk! 
It  is  always  the  bane  of  every  man  that  drinks  it;  and  the  old  man  )m 
less  vital  power  to  resist  and  repair  its  deleterious  eflfects,  than  one  ii 
the  vigor  of  meridian  days ;  hence,  if  a  man  has  used  it  ever  so  lo^ 
when  he  begins  to  approach  old  age,  if  he  would  prolong  his  life  ii 
health  and  serenity,  and  the  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and  have  hit 
last  days  his  best  days,  he  must  entirely  abandon  every  intozicatiig 
drink  and  substance,  and  with  great  regularity  in  regard  to  times  of 
eating,  confine  himself  wholly  to  a  plain  simple  v^^table  diet,  gradoallj 
diminishing  his  quantity  of  food  as  the  physiological  powers  of  hisbodf 
slowly  decline.    He  who  regularly  and  wisely  porsaes  such  a  cornier 
will  never  sink  into  that  miserable  dotage  in  which  the  soul,  with  ill 
its  faculties,  seems  to  become  extinct  or  completely  sepolchred  in  tki 
living  body,  and  in  which  even  the  animal  instinct  are  so  nearly  obli- 
terated that  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  discharging  their  duties  to 
the  domfdn  of  organic  life ;  but  the  surviving  carcass,  like  a  monster 
born  without  a  brain,  is  left  to  the  care  of  impatient  and  loathsooe 
offspring,  or  the  hireling  and  heartless  attention  and  service  of  othen; 
bat  his  will  be  *  a  green  old  age,*  healthful  and  serene  and  intelligent 
and  cheerful,  and  capable  of  natural  and  intellectual  and  moral  enjoj- 
ment  to  the  last  (678).    And  when  his  constitutional  fund  of  life  is 
expended,  be  will  calmly  expire  without  an  agony  or  struggle,  like  one 
who  falls  asleep  in  the  sweet  tranquility  of  h^  soul. 

1497.  0  ye  whose  pious  hearts  are  ardent  in  your  love  for  your  aged 
parents,  who  feel  it  one  uf  the  most  grateful  privileges  of  your  livei 
that  you  may  be  permitted  to  return  to  them  something  of  the  atteo* 
tioQ  and  kindness  you  have  received  from  them,  and  who  fervently  d^ 
sire  that  they  may  long  continue  to  enjoy  your  dutifulness  and  to  ble* 
your  board  and  household  by  their  patriarchial  presence  and  infloeooe 
and  ripened  council,  1  solemnly  charge  you  not  to  destroy  them  tM 
afflict  yourselves  by  a  luxurious  table,  but  spare  no  pains  to  proTide 
for  them  a  plain  and  simple  diet  of  the  very  best  and  most  wholesooe 
quality,  and  to  secure  the  greatest  regularity  to  all  their  habits,  and  be 
assured  jou  will  not  lose  your  resvard. 

1498.  On  t^e  \?Yio\<i,  V\i%iL,  Wi^  ^oodofman  should  always  bepliii 
and  simple,  and  a\\  \.)ift  wW^c\«X  ^\«^w^<\Qvc9.%\vwi\d  be  made  aRcos- 
Bistent  as  possVbYe  ^\Vti  ^^^^  ^^^  *  ^^  eQW'e.'C\\.\i>:\w^^\v5y.  \v\^n:nss^  ^s^vs&i^isfcel 
in  his  nature,  or  V\t\i\i\a  wsa.^vL%\:\ox.  wvii^Xv^^v^X^ss^^'^^xvss^^x^^ 
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of  bis  vital  economj,  and  his  meals  shoald  always  be  taken  at  regnlar 
and  stated  periods ;  and  when  at  any  time  he  perceives  the  symptonts 
of  excessive  alimentation,  he  should  either  immediately  retrench  in 
quantity,  or  omit  a  meal,  or  fast  a.day,  and  then  return  with  great  mo- 
deration to  his  regular  meals. 

1500.  He  should  always  be  careful  to  masticate  or  chew  his  food  very 
fully,  and  completely  reduce  it  to  fine  particles  in  the  mouth,  and  mix 
it  freely  with  the  salivary  fluid  before  he  swallows  it;  for  all  masses  of 
unchewed  food  in  the  stomach  very  slowly  digest,  and  always  tend  to 
worry  and  irritate  that  organ  and  disturb  its  function,  and  in  many  in- 
stances they  produce  very  serious  effects  both  on  the  physiological  and 
psychological  powers.  cSramps,  colics,  convulsions,  delirium,  etc.,  have 
frequently  resulted  from  such  causes  (436). 

1501.  The  meal  ought  never  to  be  made  in  a  hurry,  but  the  food 
should  be  slowly  swallowed  (1810,  Note) ;  for  if  it  is  too  rapidly  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach,  it  always  oppresses  and  irritates  that  organ, 
impairs  its  functional  power,  and  serves  to  bring  on  dyspepsy  and  innu- 
merable other  evils  (717).  Hence  the  table  should  always  be  made  the 
scene  of  social  enjoyment  and  cheerfulness.  Interesting  conversation 
and  pleasantry  and  wit  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  hour  of  eating, 
that  every  individual  may  feel  that  mere  sensual  gratification  is  not 
the  only  nor  the  highest  enjoyment  of  the  table,  and  that  by  such  means 
the  food  may  be  more  slowly  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  conse- 
quently a  less  quantity  eaten.  *  If  you  would  live  long  and  enjoy  life,' 
paid  Lord  Bacon,  *  be  cheerful  at  your  meals  and  on  going  to  bed.' 
This  is  an  admirable  precept. 

1502.  In  conclusion  of  my  dietetic  remarks,  it  is  important  that  I 
should  repeat  that,  as  a  general  rule,  no  one  in  health  should  make 
great  dietetic  changes  very  suddenly.  In  some  cases  of  disease,  ex- 
tremes are  sometimes  necessary,  and  the  physician  may  be  obliged  to 
cut  a  man  off  at  once  from  a  full  diet,  and  put  him  on  an  extremely  ab- 
stemious regimen.  But  ordinarily,  dietetic  changes  should  take  place 
more  gradually  ;  not  that  there  is  really  so  much  danger  in  changing 
suddenly  from  a  worse  to  a  better  diet,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but 
that  the  uncomfortable  feelings  which  at  first  attend  such  sudden 
changes  are  such  as  are  almost  certain  to  drive  most  people  back  to 
their  old  habits.  And  therefore,  as  Moses,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Lord,  did  not  attempt  to  lead  the  Jews  by  the  shortest  way  from  Egypt 
to  the  promised  land,  lest  the  difficulties  of  that  way  should  induce 
them  to  return  to  Egypt,  so  I  for  the  same  reasons  advise  those  who  are 
disposed  to  conform  to  the  principles  which  I  have  advanced,  not  to  act 
precipitately  and  with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  but  carefully  to  ex- 
amine the  way  before  them,  and  proceed  intelligently  and  wisely.  And 
let  none  expect  to  find  himself  in  an  elysium  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  or 
months  after  he  enters  upon  his  experiment.  The  efi'ects  of  the  course 
which  I  point  out  are  not  like  those  of  the  way  which  embraces  an 
abundance  of  intoxicating  substances  and  other  means  of  sensual  ex- 
citement and  indulgence,  however  wholesome  a  pure  vegetable  diet 
may  be,  it  causes  no  paroxysms  of  rapturous  excitement ;  bo^^^^^.  ^<^ 
licious  a  draught  of  pure  water  may  Yje  lo  Mi  >wv^«v?cwi^  \s^^^»^N^. 
produces  no  transports  of  deliriouB  ectasy.  "Bmx.  \X^^  x^^  ^\sRgsa:^gg 
meni  of  the  course  which  I  recommend  we%  Va  gJe^!l'sc«^.^Kt\s»^^»ssa^i8■ 
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from  disease  and  pain,  permanent  and  aniform  health,  and  tempente 
enjoyment  of  body,  a  serene  and  contented  and  cheerful  mind,  and 
clear  and  active  intellectual  and  moral  powers;  and  it  promiflesnot 
only  to  afford  us  these  blessings  in  the  early  part  and  the  meridian  of 
life,  bat  to  continue  them  to  us  unimpaired  as  at  that  period  of  oar  ex- 
istence whon,  in  the  ordinary  habits  of  life,  mankind  experience  the 
rapid  decline  of  all  their  powero,  and  the  accumulation  of  those  infir- 
mities of  age  which  render  longevity  hardly  desirable  (681)  ;  and  it 
promises  to  sustain  as  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  blessings  without  aoy 
change  in  their  quality,  and  with  but  little  abatement  in  their  degree 
(678),  almost  to  the  last  pulse  of  a  protracted  life  ;  and  thus,  in  the 
most  eminent  manner,  fit  us  for  the  greatest  usefulness  in  the  present 
state  of  being,  and,  as  the  mightiest  auxiliary  to  the  true  religion  of 
the  soal,  qualify  us  for  the  greatest  ei^oyment  in  our  future  ex- 
istence ;  and  finally,  it  promises  to  compose  our  bodies  at  last  in 
the  dreamless  sleep  of  death  without  a  struggle,  without  a  pain.  No 
one,  therefore,  ought  to  consider  that  he  has  made  eveu  a  fair  beginning 
of  this  great  experiment  in  lens  than  one  year's  time  of  honest  confer' 
mity  to  the  principles  which  I  teach,  and  five  years  of  such  conformity 
is  the  shortest  time  that  can  be  considered  a  fair  trial  of  the  system. 
I  say  to  all,  then,  act  rationally  and  wisely  !  Honestly  and  diligently 
seek  atler  truth,  and  cordially  embrace  and  obey  it  when  you  find  it; 
and  be  assured  that  *  Wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness^  and  oS 
hsr  paths  are  peace  P 

THE  NATURAL  DRINK  OF  HAN. 

1503.  We  have  seen  that  the  human  body  is  composed  of  solids  and 
fluids  (124) ;  that  the  blood,  from  which  all  the  other  substances  of  the 
body  are  formed  (118),  consists  of  innumerable  animal  molecules  or 
globules  of  animalized  matter,  and  an  aqueous  menstruum  called  the 
serum  (482).  The  serum,  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state  of  the  system, 
consists  almost  entirely  of  water.  The  saline  and  other  properties 
found  in  it  varying  so  considerably  with  the  varying  liabits  of  the  in- 
dividual and  conditions  of  the  system,  that  it  is  irapo««aible  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  to  determine  with  any  certainty  how  far  ibey 
are  truly  normal  and  how  far  they  are  adventitious.  We  hare 
«een  also  that  water  and  the  aqueous  juices  of  fruits,  when  received 
into  the  stomach,  are  absorbed  by  the  radiclev^i  of  the  portal  sptem 
(440,  442)  and  mingled  with  the  blood  of  that  system,  and  finally 
pass  into  the  general  circulation,  and  become  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  without  undergoing  any  assimilating  change.  From  the 
serum  of  the  blood  are  produced  all  the  serous  exhalations  by  which 
the  internal  parts  are  continually  moistened,  and  the  aqueous  portions 
of  all  the  secretions  of  the  system  (497) ;  and  also  the  exhalations  of 
the  lungs  and  skin*  and  nearly  if  not  entirely  the  secretion  or  excretion 
of  the  kidneys  (448,  450).  Furthermore,  it  is  a  well-ascertained  phy- 
siological truth,  that  if  perfectly  pure  water  of  a  proper  temperature  be 
brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  most  delicate  and  highly  susceptible 
Jiving  tissue  of  theboA5,Tvo^\%\.\«\i^^\«i^\^  produced,  no  physiological 
excitement  or  vita\  reaclKou  UVe?>  ^\^t^.  Tq:v9.^^\«^^\j^^  ^'^\s!ka^9trates 
the  perfect  adaplaUon  o^  pxxT^  n<j^x.^t  V.Q  \V^  ^\\."«\  \ft^^^x>«v^^  ^\  ^>?jt, 
•  ^ues  of  the  body  (aU^ » ^•^^'^  ^^^"^^  ^^^  ^"^^^  ^"^^  "^^^"^^  '^'^  ^^^^^ 
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regulations  of  the  vital  economy  it  may  be  diffused  over  the  whole 
system  and  penetrate  even  the  most  delicate  medullary  (162)  and  other 
substances  with  perfect  safety,  but  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  Che  organic 
functions  and  effects  of  the  system  as  the  alimentary  matter  from  which 
the  animalized  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  formed.* 

1504.  There  is  no  evidence  that  water  ever  undergoes  any  assimi- 
lating  change  in  the  system,  or  is  in  any  measure  appropriated  to  the 
formation  of  the  animal  solids.  In  people  of  corpulent  habits,  where 
there  is  a  strong  predisposition  to  the  accumulation  of  adipose  matter 
in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  (498),  if  large  quantities  of  water  be  habi- 
tually drunk,  it  will  sometimes  lead  to  a  species  of  dropsy  in  the  adipose 
tissue,  and  thus  considerably  increase  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  body. 
In  this  manner  people  of  such  habits  sometimes  increase  their  weight 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  pounds  during  the  summer  wheu  they  drink  water 
very  freely,  and  lose  it  again  in  the  winter  when  they  drink  less«  eveiv 
though  they  actually  consume  less  aUment  in  the  summer  than  in  the 
winter.  It  is  true  also,  that  an  individual  can  sustain  life  considerably 
louger  without  food  if  he  continues  to  use  water,  than  he  can  if  he 
abstains  both  from  food  and  drink  ;  but  neither  these  facts,  nor  any 
other  yet  known,  a£ford  any  evidence  that  water  is  ever  assimilated  and 
appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  nourishment  in  the  system ;  and  there- 
fore it  may  be  considered  as  certain  that  it  enters  the  vital  domain 
(287)  as  an  uuchauged  substance,  and  serves  all  the  purposes  of  the 
vital  economy  for  wbich  it  is  introduced  into  the  system,  and  is  finally 
eliminated  from  the  body  without  undergoing  any  assimilating  change. 

1505.  The  normal  purposes,  therefore,  for  which  water  is  required  in 
the  living  animal  body,  are — 1st,  to  serve  as  a  menstruum  to  the  ani- 
malized or  assimilated  mailer  of  the  blood,  in  order  to  give  it  sufficient 
fluidity  to  enable  the  vital  economy  to  effect  the  general  purposes  of 
circulation  and  nutrition — or,  in  other  words,  in  order  to  make  it  suffi- 
ciently thin  to  pass  freely  through  all  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  all  the 
minute  vessels  of  the  system,  in  which  the  principal  changes  take  place 
(384),  and  which  are  concerned  in  nourishing  the  several  structures,  and 
forming  the  several  secretions  of  the  body  (374) ;  2d,  to  supply  the 
aqueous  portion  of  the  secretions  of  the  system  (1503) ;  3d,  to  be  the 
source  of  all  the  serous  exhalations  by  which  the  internal  organs  and 
parts  are  continually  moistened  (407) ;  and,  4lh,  to  dilute,  and  as  it 
were  to  fiood  off,  in  the  form  of  pulmonary  exhalation,  cutaneous  per- 
spiration, renal  secretion,  etc.,  the  worn-out  or  decomposed  matter  of 
the  system  (500),  and  whatever  foreign  and  impure  substances  may  be 
absorbed  in  the  vital  domain  (484) ;  and  also  when  necessary  to  afford 
a  serous  excretion  to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  alimentary  cavity,  to 
dilute  and  fiood  any  irritating  or  disturbing  substance  that  may  by  any 
means  find  its  way  into  the  stomach  or  intestines. 

1506.  It  is  now  a  perfectly  well-ascertained  physiological  truth,  that 
no  other  fluid  but  pure  water  will  answer  these  purposes  of  the  vital 
economy.  Every  other  substance  in  nature  or  that  can  be  produced  by 
art,  which  is  either  a  fluid  itself,  or  capable  of  being  kept  in  a  fluid  &tA.<& 
by  aqueous  solution  or  mixture,  if  inlioduc^^  vxivu\i«Ai^viCL  \\i\a  ^^J^fc^{?*- 
neral  circulation  of  the  auimal  body,  ia  moie  ox  \^%%  «i.  ^vvafc  ^^  "«w3^*i-- 

•  The  blood,  by  chemical  decomposition,  af!o^d%aXio\iXTAu^V('ft«tc«vv^..^'l'«*^>A'^^'* 
tJi§  braiu  ue&rly  an  eqwu  proportion. 
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meat,  irritation,  aad  disturbance  to  the  liying  tissaes  and  organs  with 
which  it  conies  in  contact,  and  therefore  always  more  or  less  injurioos 
to  the  physiological  interests  of  the  system.  Hence,  as  we  have  f^eeo 
U48),  a  special  economy  is  established  for  the  protection  of  the  vital 
aomain,  as  far  as  possible,  from  all  such  foreign  and  unfriendly  sob- 
stances.  If  any  digestible  matter  is  received  into  the  stomach  in  aqae- 
oos  solution  or  mixture,  it  is  retained  in  the  alimentary  cavity  and 
digested  before  it  is  permitted  to  pass  into  the  vital  domain,  and  the 
water  only  is  absorbed  in  its  unchanged  state  ;  bat  if,  in  the  general 
integrity  of  the  system,  indigestible  mineral  or  vegetable  snbstanoes 
are  received  into  the  stomach  in  aqueous  solution,  they  are  either  re- 
jected by  vomiting  or  evacuated  from  the  alimentary  cavity  by  the 
bowels,  or  absoTb<^  into  the  portal  veins  unchanged  (440, 442),  and  ib 
hastily  as  possible  sent  off  to  the  liver,  lung!*,  kidneys,  and  skin,  and 
eliminated  from  the  body  (450) ;  and  by  these  means  the  water  is  fil- 
tered and  purified  from  all  foreign  and  improper  substances  before  it  is 
permitted  to  enter  the  general  circulation  and  become  the  menstniam  of 
the  living  blood  (482,  484).  But  wbeu  by  long-continned  depraving 
habits,  the  nice  physiological  integrity  of  the  system  is  greatly  impaired, 
these  substances  are  permitted  to  pass  more  and  more  freely  Into  the 
general  circulation,  and  to  pervade  every  part,  and  thus  the  whole  svs- 
tem  is  made  to  feel  their  immediate  presence  and  to  suffer  from  their 
pernicious  properties  (443,  448). 

1507.  With  the  most  precise  and  determinate  relation  to  the  spedfie 
physiological  want,  then,  the  special  sense  of  thirst  (595,  757)  is  estab- 
lished in  the  organic  economy ;  and  in  the  perfect  health  and  integrity 
of  the  system,  its  demand  is  always  specific  and  determinate.  It 
asks  for  pure  water,  and  only  for  pure  water  ;  and  no  other  production 
of  nature  nor  of  art  can  healthfully  answer  its  demands.  Whatever 
be  the  beverage  used  by  man,  therefore,  when  true  healthy  thirst  is 
experienced,  it  is  only  the  purely  aqueous  portion  of  the  beverage  that 
satisfies  the  want  and  answers  the  physiological  purposes  of  the  vital 
economy. 

1508.  The  sense  of  thirst  is  instinctively  referred  to  the  fauces  or  the 
throat,  but  careful  and  accurate  experiment  has  proved  that  if  water 
be  introduced  into  the  stomach  without  being  swallowed  (431  Note) 
thirst  is  fully  satisfied.  From  this  and  many  other  corroborating  facte 
in  relation  to  this  point,  it  is  very  certain  that  thirst,  like  hunge  (1415), 
consists  in  the  animal  perception  of  a  certain  physiological  condition 
of  the  stomach  (1416)  ;  and  in  this  condition  the  stomach  is  prepared 
to  receive  water  and  absorb  it  with  much  greater  ease  and  raDidity 
than  at  any  other  time.  ^ 

1509.  If  water  were  only  employed  as  a  menstruum  to  the  animalized 
matter  of  the  blood  (483),  its  waste  would  be  exceedingly  small  and 
the  vital  economy  would  rarely  require  a  fresh  supply -and  as  thaJ 
portion  of  the  serum  which  is  exhaled  from  the  moisteniJur  of  the  in- 
teroal  organs  and  parts  is  continually  re-absorbed  by  appropriate  vessel* 
(441)  andteWm^^o  ihe  circulation,  even  this  employment  ofSe 
•vater  recewed  mlo  \.\i^  ^\\.^\  ^^m^ksi  ^q^\^  ^waae  but   a  very  slow 

^enditure,  ana  \j\x^  a^X^om  t^^^^vt^  ^  tc^X^^^^sJwsi^sQX,  ax\%»  \Wfore 
■   -'0*t  exc\\iawevy  \\i^  ^mT^\«^TXi«vi\.  ^l  vX^ft  ^^^«s^  Vi  5ij\\i,\R,  -wA.^^:^ 
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tke  langB,  the  perspiration  of  the  skin,  and  secretions  of  the  kidneys, 
liver,  etc.  (506),  that  causes  the  continual  waste  of  the  aqueous  portion 
of  the  fluids  of  the  system,  and  renders  a  fi%quent  replenishment 
necessary. 

1510.  In  a  perfectly  normal,  healthy,  and  nndepraved  state  of  the 
system,  therefore,  thirst  is  a  true  instinctive  demand  of  the  vital 
economy  for  a  supply  of  pure  water  (1507) ;  and  when  such  a  demand 
is  made,  a  draught  of  pure  water  is  always  exceedingly  grateful  and 
highly  salutary.  But  the  special  sense  of  thirst,  like  that  of  hunger 
(1423),  may  be  so  excessively  depraved,  and  its  integrity  so  entirely  de* 
stroyed,  that  its  demands  may  be  wholly  at  variance  with  the  real 
wants  of  the  vital  domain,  and  it  may  be  irresistibly  importunate  for 
drink  at  a  time  when  the  vital  economy  would  be  injured  by  the 
introduction  of  any  fluid  into  the  stomach ;  and  it  may  also  be  vehement 
and  despotic  in  its  demands  for  both  quantities  and  qualities  of  drink 
which  would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the  system. 

1511.  If  the  dietetic  and  all  other  habits  and  circumstances  of  man 
were  truly  natural  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  his  nature^ 
he  would  very  seldom  require  drink,  and  therefore  very  rarely  experi- 
ence thirst.  The  fruits  and  succulent  vegetables  which  entered  into  his 
diet  would  aflford  all  the  aqueous  matter  that  his  vital  economy  re- 
quires, and  this  would  always  be  of  the  purest  and  most  salutary  kind« 
Besides,  being  introduced  in  such  a  form,  the  stomach  wonld  never  be 
inundated  by  a  flood  of  water  at  once,  but  wonld  receive  it  more  gra- 
dually, and  in  a  manner  better  adapted  to  the  action  of  its  absorbent 
and  receiving  vessels  (442).  So  that,  by  this  means,  the  system  would 
be  secured  from  improper  quantities  and  qualities  of  fluid,  and  the 
sense  of  thirst  would  never  be  depraved  nor  its  integrity  impaired. 
Many  individuals  in  the  United  States,  who  have  adopted  the  diet  and 
general  regimen  advocated  in  these  lectures,  have  so  regulated  thdr 
dietetic  habits  as  to  be  able  to  live  without  taking  any  kind  of  drink, 
or  feeling  thirst,  for  the  space  of  three,  four,  and  six  months ;  and  these 
have  invariably  found  that  their  health  was  in  every  •respect  more  per- 
fect at  such  times,  than  when  they  frequently  experienced  thirst,  and 
drank  even  pure  water.  By  deviations  from  the  strict  line  of  physiolo- 
gical rectitude,  however,  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  and  drink, 
and  other  errors  of  voluntary  habits,  the  actual  demand  of  the  vital 
economy  for  pure  water  is  increased,  and  the  integrity  of  thirst  as  a 
natural  instinct  is  always  more  or  less  impaired. 

1512.  We  have  seen  (376)  that  all  vital  action  is  attended  with  an 
expenditure  (tf  vital  power  and  waste  of  organized  substance,  and  (687) 
that  every  organ  in  the  system,  in  the  performance  of  its  particular 
function  in  the  general  economy,  necessarily  to  some  extent  exhausts 
its  vital  powers  and  wastes  its  substance ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  always 
and  necessarily  true,  that  in  proportion  as  any  one  organ  is  over-tasked 
or  made  to  do  more  than  is  requisite  for  the  health  and  integrity  of  the 
system  in  its  perfectly  normal  state  (1060),  the  organ  itself  is  injured 
and  the  whole  system  suflfers  (297,  298) ;  and  hence  as  in  regard  to 
excessive  alimentation  (1471),  so  in  regard  to  excessive  imbibitiot  or 
drinking,  when  a  larger  quantity  of  fluid  is  received  into  the  stomach 
than  is  demanded  by  the  immediate  wanti^  ot  \.Yi^V\\»\  «sssfta\B:^>>^.^aNa^ 
he  diBpoaed  oi  in  some  way  or  oihet.   T\i^  «Xw«t\i«BL\ak  V^fta^  ^sfeTaafts^ 
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to  perform  nnneoessary  labor  Id  taking  it  np,  and  .tbeD  it  cannot  In 
permitted  to  enter  into  the  general  circnlation  and  remain  there^  but 
must  as  speedily  as  possible  he  expelled  from  the  vital  domain ;  ud 
therefore,  all  the  organs  employed  in  the  performance  of  this  woik 
(506),  are  also  made  to  do  unnecessary  duty ;  and  when  ezoesses  of  tiiii 
kind  are  habitual,  both  the  organs  employed  in  receiving  the  fluid  into, 
and  those  employed  in  expelling  it  from,  the  vital  domain,  are  over- 
taoked,  debilitated,  and  relaxed,  and  often  bronght  into  a  morbid  con- 
dition, and  not  unfrequently  involve  the  whole  system  in  fatal  diseue^ 
attended  perhaps  with  a  morbid  and  most  distressing  thirst,  the  grati- 
fication of  which  only  increases  the  evil,  and  renders  the  thirst  itsdf 
more  vehement  and  tormenting.     Thus  habitual  over-drinking  may 
break  down  the  kidneys  and  bring  on  diabetes,  or,  like  excessive  ali- 
mentation (1476),  so  debilitate,  relax,  tfnd  prostrate  the  absorbing  and 
eliminating  organs,  as  to  bring  on  a  general  dropsy ;  and  altfaoogh 
neither  of  these  distressing  complaints  may  result  from  habitual  over^ 
drinking,  yet  most  inevitably  the  practice  is  injurious  to  the  system, 
and  always  in  proportion  to  the  excess  in  the  quantity  aod  error  in  Uie 
quality  of  the  liquids  drunk. 

1613.  The  principal  physiological  cause  of  the  necessity  for  a  constant 
supply  of  aqueous  matter  to  the  vital  domain  in  a  truly  healthy  and 
proper  state  of  the  system,  we  have  seen  (1509),  is  the  expenditure  of 
the  serum  of  the  blood,  in  the  vapor  of  the  lungs,  the  perspiration  of 
the  skin,  and  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys ;  and  this,  we  have  seen 
(1511),  if  man's  habits  and  circumstances  were  in  all  respects  correct, 
would  require  no  greater  supply  than  would  be  afforded  in  the  juices 
of  the  fruits  and  succulent  vegetables  that  entered  into  his  diet;  and 
consequently,  in  such  a  case,  man  would  very  rarely  experience  thirst, 
indeed  never,  unless  the  healthy  action  of  his  system  was  in  some  mea- 
sure disturbed.  But  the  voluntary  habits  and  circumstances  of  man 
are  so  continually  infringing  the  physiological  laws  of  hit*  nature,  that 
the  vital  operations  of  his  organic  economy  are  alnoiost  incessantly 
disturbed,  and  the  integrity  of  all  his  physiological  powers  and  instinets 
more  or  less  impaired. 

1514.  The  quantity  of  water  exhaled  from  the  lungs  (469)  varfei 
with  circumstances,  but  it  is  much  more  uniform  than  that  which  passes 
off  through  the  skin  and  kidneys  (507).  Yet  even  the  cutaneous  per- 
spiration and  renal  secretion  would  vary  much  less  than  they  usually 
do,  if  the  voluntary  habits  and  circumstances  of  man  were  always  ii 
conformity  to  the  constitutional  laws  of  his  nature.  As  a  general  rnle^ 
however,  the  copiousness  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration  corresponds 
with  the  degree  of  mui^cular  exercise.  If  the  latter  is  unusually  ener- 
getic and  continued,  the  former  often  becomes  so  free  that  it  passes  from 
the  insensible  to  the  sensible  form,  and  instead  of  escaping  from  the 
body  in  a  state  of  vapor,  it  exudes  in  liquid  drops,  and  sometimes 
gushes  as  it  were  from  the  whole  external  surface  in  a  drenching  floodi 
This,  of  course,  rapidly  diminishes  the  quantity  of  aqueous  matter  in 
the  body,  and  unless  there  was  a  considerable  excess  of  it  previously  in 
the  system,  it  will  cause  such  a  sudden  expenditure  of  the  serum  of  the 
blood  as  will  reqmre  a  pvomyV.  ^nd  free  replenish  ment ;  and  consequent!/ 
the  sense  of  thirat  v?\\\  )ae  \e\x.  m\Xv  ^  ^^^<»  ^\\\v}uwvsv\.^  <sn^^«.«^Ddiog 
with  the  urgency  oi  l^ie '?i«bii\.,  wA^iW  Vw^i  "^^a^i^^^^  ^^rc!;^<«sr 
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thing  less  than  a  copious  draught  of  water.  la  this  manner,  laboring 
people  whose  dietetic  habits  are  not  most  favorable  to  the  phjrsiological 
interests  of  their  bodies,  will  perspire  very  profusely,  and  especially 
in  hot  weather,  and  of  course  they  drink  as  freely  as  they  perspire ; 
and  indeed  it  is  a  common  opinion  with  this  class  of  people,  that  it  is 
a  benefit  to  them  to  perspire  freely,  and  that  they  labor  the  more 
•  easily  for  it.  But  this  is  a  great  and  mischievous  error.  £very 
rational  being  ought  to  know  that  it  can  be  of  no  possible  benefit  to  bis 
vital  powers  to  filter  several  quartii  of  water  through  his  body  daily ; 
and  laborers  who  drink  much  and  perspire  much,  actually  do  this,  to 
the  decided  diminution  of  their  strength  and  detriment  of  all  their 
powers ;  for  they  are  not  in  the  least  degree  nourishing  or  sustaining 
their  bodies  by  their  free  drinking,  but  are  taking  large  quantities  of 
aqueous  matter  into  the  stomach  to  be  received  into  the  vital  domain 
by  the  absorbents,  and  then  as  speedily  as  possible  to  be  expelled  from 
that  domain  by  another  set  of  organs,  and  principally  through  the 
skin ;  and  thereby,  as  we  have  seen  (1512),  they  are  compelling  both 
the  absorbing  and  the  eliminating  organs  to  do  a  very  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  duty,  by  which  they  are  exhausted,  debilitated,  and  relax- 
ed, and  perhaps  actually  and  permanently  diseased,  even  if  the  drink 
is  always  pure  water. 

1515.  Copious  perspiration,  therefore,  as  a  general  law,  is  decidedly 
debilitating  to  the  body,  and  where  it  is  habitual  or  continued  it  is 
otherwise  detrimental.  The  strength  of  the  laboring  man  is  always 
diminished  by  it,  and  he  is  necessarily  more  fatigued  and  exhausted 
at  the  close  of  a  day's  labor  in  consequence  of  it.  If  the  dietetic  and 
other  habits  of  man  were  in  accordance  with  the  physiological  laws  of 
bis  nature,  it  would  be  a  very  extraordinary  thing  for  him,  while  in 
health,  to  perspire  profusely, — and  never,  except  in  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. The  laboring  man,  while  actively  engaged  in  his  customary 
employment,  would  have  a  pleasant  moisture  upon  the  skin,  and  nothing 
more ;  and  this  would  rarely  cause  such  a  rapid  exhaustion  of  the 
serum  of  his  blood  as  to  require  a  very  prompt  and  copiously  supply 
of  water  as  a  drink,  and  consequently  he  would  rarely  experience 
thirst, — or  seldom  more  than  would  be  fully  satisfied  at  his  meal-times 
with  the  succulent  or  juicy  portions  of  his  food.  In  such  a  case,  the 
laboring  man  would  go  through  the  toils  of  the  day  with  much  less 
fatigue  and  exhaustion  than  he  who  drinks  much  and  perspires  much. 
This  is  no  fanciful  theorising,  it  is  a  perfectly  well  ascertained  physio- 
logical truth,  and  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  hundreds  in  the 
United  States  within  the  last  eight  years.  Every  laborer — and  there 
have  been  many  such — who  has  so  regulated  his  dietetic  habits  as  to 
rti'quire  little  or  no  drink  (1511),  has  found  that  he  could  perform  more 
labor,  with  little  sensible  perspiration,  and  much  less  fatigue  and 
exhaustion.  Indeed  it  is,  in  almost  every  instance,  a  matter  of  surprise 
with  such  individuals,  that  they  can  perform  so  much  more  labor  in  a 
day  than  formerly,  and  yet  find  themselves  at  the  close  of  the  day  with 
BO  little  sense  of  weariness,  and  with  so  great  a  degree  of  freshness, 
elasticity,  and  sprightliness.  Surely,  then,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
importance  to  the  laboring  man  to  know  how  he  Ts\»il'3,«A^^»^<^\<&^^v- 
jninish  the  friction  of  labor,  and  thus  huabaii^\i\&  ^UeiL^\>\  ^\Avdl^^\.^ 
reapect  promote  his  comfort  and  prospeiUy. 
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1516.  When,  bj  any  means,  a  general  fever  is  indaoed  in  tho  system 
(1087),  attended  by  great  thirst,  it  is  an  Instinctive  demand  of  theviul 
eoonomy  for  water,  as  a  medicine,  to  reduce  the  temperatore  of  tin 
body,  to  subdue  the  excessive  action,  and  probably  also  to  flood  awaj 
whatever  morbific  impurities  may  have  found  their  way  into  the  circu- 
lation (486).  Cold  water  taken  freely  into  the  stomach  insnclis 
state  of  the  system,  is  absorbed  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  is  very 
soon  diffused  over  the  whole  organic  domain,  and  is  finally  evacuated 
by  the  skin,  lungs,  etc.,  and  thus  greatly  reduces  the  febrile  tempera- 
ture and  action  of  the  system  ;  and  if  the  water  is  perfectly  pure,  it 
has  in  every  respect  the  most  salutary  effect.  Indeed,  if- there  be  aoj 
one  thing  in  nature  of  which  it  may  more  truly  be  said  than  of  si^ 
other,  that  it  is  a  universal  catholicon,  it  it  pure  cold  water.  In  soco 
cases,  therefore,  the  instinctive  demand  of  the  vital  economy  should 
always  and  freely  be  gratified.  Nay  more,— pure  cold  water  should 
not  only  be  drunk  as  freely  as  the  thirst  requires  it,  but  in  most  cases 
of  high  fever,  the  free  application  of  water  to  the  whole  external  sur- 
face, till  the  skin  feels  cool  and  moist  as  in  health,  is  a  natural  and 
powerful  and  safe  means  of  subduing  the  disease.    I  am  entirely  eoo- 

fident — and  I  speak  from  do  ordinary  experience  in  this  matter that 

the  introduction  of  cold  water  into  the  stomach,  and  judicious  appli- 
cation of  it  to  the  skin,  will  in  most  casas  subdue  a  high  fever  more 
rapidly,  more  si^ely,  and  more  certainly,  than  any  other  means  that 
can  be  employed.  I  have  seen  the  most  wonderful  success  from  socb 
treatment.,  and  in  the  most  extreme  and  desperate  cases,  when  allothflr 
remedial  means  employed  in  regular  practice  had  proved  ineffectual. 
But  even  pure  water  can  be  made  the  instrument  of  empiricism,  and 
when  injudieiously  employed  may  do  fur  more  harm  than  good.  Wis- 
dom and  skill  are  always  requisite  in  the  use  of  even  the  simplest 
remedial  means  (1068), 

1517.  When,  therefore,  pure  water  is  required  by  the  healthy  body  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  vital  economy  as  a  menstruum  of  the  blood, 
etc.  (1505),  and  when  it  is  required  by  the  diseased  body  as  a  remedial 
means,  the  thirst  which  demands  it  is  a  truly  natural  instinct  and 
should  always  be  obeyed ;  but  if  we  can  so  regulate  our  habits  aad 
control  our  circumstances  as  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  thirst  for  either 
of  these  purposes,  we  shall  certainly  do  wisely ;  and  yet  far  more  wisely 
if  we  can  wholly  prevent  the  thirst  which  is  ordinarily  experienced  br 
man,  and  especially  iu  civilised  life,  and  which  induces  him  habituallj 
to  drink  all  sorts  of  beverages,  and  at  times  when  the  vital  economy 
neither  requires  the  supply  of  aqueous  matter  nor  can  receive  it  without 
iiyury. 

1518.  In  regard  to  thirst,  as  of  hunger,  the  natural  regularity  and 
periodicity  of  the  vital  actions  of  the  body  (lil8)  always  tend  to  esta- 
blish a  habitude ;  so  that  if  an  individual  whose  habits  are  in  other 
respects  correct,  drinks  nothing  but  pure  water,  and  takes  that  only  at 
a  particular  hour,  his  system  will  soon  establish  a  physiological  ]aJifii' 
tudecorre8pondmg\?\lht.»iia  practice,  and  his  thirst  will  regularlv  recur 
at  the  stated  hour,  \?\veV.\\ftt\i\?>N\\.^«sfi.\!ka\si^  really  requires  a  supply 
of  water  or  not,  and  \ie  mV\  tvix^Vj  \^  «s«t  ViifcX^wax.^  ^>^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^ 
unless  in  other  respecla  \v^  ^%N'\«iX<i^  t^\»\^'i5t^\NVj  Vt^xa.x^a,  ^^eSssaa\  \  ^ 

^bits.     In  tbva  man\iftt  ^^  totm\.\i^  \i«5av\.^\  ^\\\J«s^xv^i^  "^^^obl  -^h^V 
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times,  or  at  stated  hoars  between  our  meals,  and  thus  from  mere  force 
of  baUt,  millions  of  gallons  of  different  kinds  of  drink  are  daily  poured 
down  buman  throats,  to  drench  and  debilitate  the  stomach,  and  to  be 
filtered  through  the  delicate  organs  of  the  living  body  (1506,  1612). 
Tet  the  mere  thirst  of  habit  is  by  no  means  the  most  common  and  the 
most  urgent  thirst  which  impels  human  beings  to  drink,  to  the  iigury 
of  their  bodies  and  their  whole  nature. 

1519.  It  is  a  general  physiological  law  of  the  system,  that  the  more 
exciting  the  food,  the  more  frequent  and  intense  will  be  the  thirst ; 
hence  they  who  eat  animal  food  of  any  kind,  and  more  especially  flesh 
(909),  are  alway&~in  proportion  to  the  freedom  with  which  they  use  it 
— more  thirsty  and  drink  more  than  they  who  subsist  on  vegetable 
food,  other  things  being  equal.  Again,  whatever  produces  irritation  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  or  by  any  means  causes  a  preternatural  heat  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  that  canal  (838),  will  also  superinduce  thirst, 
the  intensity  of  which  will  always  correspond  with  the  degree  of  irri- 
tation and  feverish  heat.  Hence,  therefore,  however  simple  our  diet, 
and  however  correct  its  quality,  if  we  neglect  to  masticate  our  food  in 
a  proper  manner  (426),  and  swallow  it  too  rapidly,  it  will  cause  more 
or  less  irritation  in  the  stomach  (716),  which  will  produce  an  unhealthy 
degree  of  heat  in  that  organ,  and  thus  occasion  thirst ;  or  if  food  is 
taken  at  an  unusual  and  improper  time,  when  the  stomach  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  receive  it  (1426),  more  or  less  of  gastric  irritation  will  be 
caused,  and  thirst  will  be  an  almost  inevitable  consequence;  or  if 
more  food  is  taken  at  a  meal  than  the  stomach  can  receive  and  manage 
with  ease,  gastric  irritation  will  be  caused,  producing  a  feverish  degree 
of  heat  and  a  commensurate  intensity  of  thirst ;  and  if  the  stomach  is 
somewhat  debilitated  and  is  considerably  embarrassed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  function,  the  thirst  thus  caused  will  be  exceedingly  urgent 
and  distressing.  If  the  food  is  crude,  and  such  as  is  digested  with 
great  diflQcuity,  it  will  almost  certainly  cause  gastric  irritation  and 
thirst,  and  sometimes  in  a  very  painful  degree  The  animal  fats  or  oils 
always  tend  to  produce  gastric  irritation  and  thirst  (1268),  and  most 
especially  when  mixed  with  other  substances,  as  in  pastry,  etc.  If  salt, 
pepper,  mustard,  and  other  purely  stimulating  substances  (733)  are 
used  with  the  food,  gastric  excitement  and  irritation  will  be  produced, 
corresponding  in  degree  with  the  freedom  with  which  those  substances 
are  used,  and  with  the  potency  and  deleteriousness  of  their  properties, 
and  a  commensurate  intensity  of  thirst  will  be  caused  ;  and  if  stimu- 
lating and  intoxicating  drinks  are  used,  thirst  will  be  rendered  still 
more  frequent,  vehement,  and  irresistible. 

1520.  The  thirst  produced  by  all  these  causes  is  strictly  speaking  a 
morbid  thirst,  and,  as  a  general  fact,  is  in  no  measure  a  true  indication 
that  the  vital  economy  really  requires  a  supply  of  water ;  on  the  con- 
trary, this  thirst  is  often  most  importunate  and  tormenting,  and  at 
times  actually  irresistible,  when  drink  is  not  really  needed  for  any  of 
the  physiological  purposes  of  the  vital  economy,  and  when  fluids  can- 
not be  received  into  the  stomach  without  decided  and  perhaps  very 
^eat  injury  to  that  organ,  and  through  it  to  the  whoV^  %j^^\K«i..  "^Nxsv^ 
It  not  unfrequently  happens,  and  especlaUj  m  c\V\g  \\i^^  \X^'a2^  "^'^'^^^ "^^^ 
Wgestive  powers  of  an  individual  are  conaKAex^XA'j  Vrnv^vt'^^  v^  -^'^ 
:}ecomes  djrspeptic,  about  an  hoar  after  eating,  «wwdL  Taox^  w^ws^'i  '*' 
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dinner,  he  begins  to  feel  an  intensely  importanate  and  distressiBg 
thirst.  I  have  seen  castes  which  actually  amounted  to  a  species  d 
insanity,  and  in  which  the  sufferer  had  no  power  to  re<ii^t  the  morUd 
craring.  but  against  the  most  entire  convictions  that  he  ought  not  ti 
drinic,  and  against  the  most  urgent  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of 
friends  and  physicians,  would  rush  to  a  vessel  of  water,  if  he  coold  get 
at  it,  and  drink  with  all  the  terrible  avidity  of  self-destroying  midnea 
Tbis  tormenting  thirst  is  caused  by  gastric  irritation,  which  istbedhet 
of  acidity,  and  generally  also  of  the  indigestible  and  irritating  substanea 
which  he  has  taken  with  or  for  his  dinner;  and  the  morbid  thirst  demtadi 
water  to  dilute  and  flood  away  those  acrid  and  irritating  snbstaoea; 
but  water  or  any  other  liquid  received  into  the  stomach  at  such  a  tiw 
only  serves  to  convert  the  contents  of  that  organ  into  a  mere  wash,  aad 
thus  interrupt  the  feeble  process  of  digestion,  and  every  way  enhaDff 
the  difficulty  and  increase  the  suffering. 

1521.  But  when  thirst,  by  whatever  cause  produced,  is  not  the  tn 
instinctive  demand  of  the  vital  economy  for  water,  it  is  never  so  wd 
satisfied  with  water  as  with  some  stimulating  beverage ;  and  when  nA 
beverages  are  used,  the  sense  of  thirst  is  still  more  deprave^i ;  and  'n 
exact  proportion  to  the  stimulating  and  intoxicating  power  of  thM  y 
beverages,  and  the  freedom  with  which  they  are  used,  it  becomes  DOrt 
and  more  exclusively  a  demand  for  accustomed  Btimuliu,  and  oone^ 
pondently  more  frequent  and  more  despotic.  So  long  as  the  dietoA 
habits  of  mankind  are  greatly  at  variance  with  the  physiological  laffi 
of  his  human  system,  therefore,  nothing  but  necessity  arising  fromtks 
want  of  means,  or  the  most  powerful  moral  restraint  continually  im- 
posed and  enforced,  can  keep  the  race  from  universal  drunkenness ;  sod  I 
hence  the  melancholy  fact,  that  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  speeiei 
until  now,  with  the  occasional  exception  of  a  limited  and  brief  |»- 
roxysm  of  reform,  the  human  world  has  staggered  with  inebriatioa; 
and  so  long  as  the  fixed  constitutional  laws  of  nature  8ball  remain,  ii 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  or  that  can  6e  made  tochokt 
man  off  from  his  intoxicating  cup,  the  human  world  will  continoe  to 
stagger  on,  unless  the  reformation  goes  beyond  the  cup,  and  remora 
the  deep  depravity  of  thirst  (708). 

1522.  From  the  argument  before  us  we  perceive  that  man  natarally 

seldom  requires  drink,  and  that  the  thirst  which  most  frequently  indneei 

him  to  drink  is  not  the  true  demand  of  the  vital  economy  for  wita; 

and  that  even  pure  water  is  decidedly  hurtful  if  taken  when  not  im- 

cessary  for  the  physiological  purposes  of  the  system   (1505),  or  more 

freely  than  those  purposes  require  (1509).    But  it  were  well  for  manJ 

ezceatet  in  quantity  were  the  only  evil  be  experiences  from  the  lue  of 

water  as  a  drink.    With  too  few  exceptions,  and  especially  in  civiclife, 

the  water  employed  for  this  purpose  is  charged  with  those  mineral  aai 

vegetable  and  animal  impurities  which  render  it  exceedingly  injarioui 

to  the  vital  organism  of  the  human  body.    True,  the  human  specieiis 

perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation,  and  society  presents  wttii  I 

is  considered  a  favt  i^to^ot\io\iof  health  and  longevity  even  in  the  citiei  J 

of  New  York  and  Bos\.oii,  >N\iw^  Vci^  -w^Vk^ *\^  'K*^.x^\sL«ly  impure ;  andii  1 

is  also  true  thai  ot\iW  poiWot^a  ^l\X:^^Xi>^ni"Wi.Vwv>c>\>j^'x^^^  I 

where  the  atmoapViete  \^  ^^^^^^^  ^^'^>^?^'^'3  ^^^^^  vXv^\^m^>«sa\ 

that  arise  from  the  d^com^o^ix^oTi  qV  ^^^  ^vvnh«>l  ^^^n^^^nsj^\^,m«k 
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and  Ike  on  from  generation  to  generation  without  those  evidences  of 
'' experitnce*  which  compel  them  to  know  that  healch  is  impaired  and 
disease  created  and  life  destroyed  by  the  poisonous  atmosphere  which 
they  breathe.  But  if  experience  of  this  kind  is  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of 
the  healthfulness  of  our  habits  and  circumstances,  then  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  poison  in  creation,  and  no  region  on  earth  that  is  not  healthy. 
For  we  know  that  the  vital  economy  of  the  human  body  will  so  ac- 
commodate itself  to  circumstances,  that  the  deadliest  poisons  may  be 
habitually  taken,  and  slowly  destroy  the  constitution  and  cause  un- 
timely death  (510),  without  producing  any  symptoms  which  are  so 
determinate  and  unequivocal  as  to  compel  the  sufferer  to  know  that  he 
is  injured  by  those  poisons  (950).  Nothing  therefore  can  well  be  more 
erroneous  and  delusive  than  this  general  experience  of  society.  But 
correct  physiological  science  teaches  us  the  indubitable  and  irrefragable 
truth  that  the  living  tissues  of  the  human  body  cannot  be  continually 
irritated,  and  the  functions  of  the  vital  economy  habitually  disturbed, 
without  impairing  health,  creating  disease,  and  shortening  the  duration 
of  life. 

1523.  We  have  seen  (1502)  that  when  water  is  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  it  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  and  received  into  the  portal 
veins  unchanged  (1506),  and  that  if  it  holds  in  solution  any  indigestible 
substances,  these  are  also  absorbed  with  it,  and  at  first  the  special 
economy  of  the  portal  system,  as  far  as  possible,  purifies  the  water  by 
»  kind  of  filtration,  before  it  is  permitted  to'  enter  into  the  general 
circulation  and  become  the  serum  of  the  blood.    But  if  water  containing 
such  impurities  be  habitually  used,  the  physiological  integrity  of  the 
purifying  organs  becomes  impaired,  and  by  degrees  the  impurities  are 
suffered  more  and  more  freely  to  pass  into  the  general  circulation,  and 
to  pervade  the  whole  system  (448).    All  mineral  substances  held  in 
aqueous  solution  are  in  this  manner  absorbed,  unchanged,  and  when  the 
water  containing  them  is  habitually  used,  they  become  as  common  in 
the  general  circulation  as  the  serum  of  the  blood  itself.    And  can  any 
rational  creature  suppose  thai  these  substances  can  be  continually 
passing  through  the  exceedingly  minute  vessels  of  the  glands  (-^34),  of 
the  brain  itself,  and  of  every  other  part  of  the  system,  without  decidedly 
injuring  the  delicate  tissues  on  which  they  act  ?    It  is  well  known  that 
if  hard  water  be  habitually  used  for  washing  the  bands,  even  for  a  short 
time,  the  skin  on  which  it  acts  soon  loses  its  natural  softness  and 
smoothness,  and  becomes  dry  and  rough,  and  often  cracks  and  becomes 
painfully  diseased.    And  can  any  one  believe  that  a  fluid  which  pro- 
duces such  an  effect  on  the  external  skin,  that  is  protected  by  a  horny 
epidermis  or  cuticle  (287),  can  continually  come  in  contact  with  the 
most  delicate  nervous  and  other  tissues  of  the  vital  domain,  and  not 
injure  them  ?    It  is  passing  strange  that  a  thing  so  plain  as  this  should 
be  considered  so  questionable,  and  that  civilized  communities  like  the 
citizens  of  New  York  and  Boston  and  other  places  in  our  country 
should,  either  from  carelessness  or  parsimony,  continue  from  year  to 
year  and  from  generation  to  generation  to  harass  and  lacerate  the  deli- 
cate vessels  and  tissues  of  their  bodies  with  the  mli\et«l  \mv^\\Nlv&%  ^ 
the  water  which  they  drink !    Depend  upon  it,  V.\x«t^  \%  xio  ^yw5ft\'««>^»^.'^ 
ta  this  matter.    The  stomach,  the  Uvet,  and  eveiy  oWi^t  \^«.xi^  V^'?>*^^ 
}B4),  and  every  capillacy  vessel  of  the  syatoia  ^il4^— \xi  ^VwN*-*  «^«^1 
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organ  and  tissue  and  flubstance  of  the  botiv,  necessarily  soffenfiOBtb 
use  of  Buch  water  ;  and  thoogh  possibly  no  one  org^an  may  beoOHielki 
seat  of  active  disease  during  life  in  consequence  of  it,  yet  the  fnnetiori 
power  of  each  particular  organ  is  impaireil,  and  the  general  phjaol^ 
gical  powers  of  the  system  are  diminished  by  it,  and  every  part  is  !» 
dered  mor*;  liable  to  disease,  and  life  is  always  and  inevitably  sboctMl 
(877).  Pulmonary  consumption,  scroluloos  afTectiona,  induration 
cancers,  and  other  diseases  of  the  glands,  and  diseases  of  the  skinttl 
mucous  membrane,  are  caused  by  it  Indeed,  it  is  most  true  tt 
functional  disturbances  and  derangements,  and  structural  diseuaif 
every  description  and  of  every  part,  are  eitho*  increased  or  aggrantd 
by  the  use  of  impure  water ;  and  in  every  kind  of  chronic  aliment,  til 
recovery  of  health  is  greatly  retarded  if  not  wholly  prevented  by  Ik 
use  of  such  water. 

\o-2i.  The  use  of  water  impr^nated  with  mineral  substanoes  at 
remedial  means,  or  as  a  medicine,  is  therefore,  in  almost  every  OH' 
ceivable  case,  injurious  to  the  human  body.    It  is  true  that  a  solnlioi 
of  common  salt,  or  Glauber  or  Epsom  salt,  will,  by  its  powerful  ini^ 
tiitioo,  cause  such  a  vital  reaction  (300,  950)  as  to  produce  a  f^  ef^ 
cuation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  in  certain  cases  of  diw^ 
and  for  a  single  tim^  may,  on  the  whole,  be  greatly  beneficial  in  tke 
result ;  yet  in  every  instance  the  direct  and  immediate  effect  of  tki 
mineral  on  the  living  tissues  of  the  organs,  is  detrimental,  and  if  eat* 
tinned,  cannot  fail  to  exhaust,  debilitate,  and  disease  the  parts  fli 
which  it  acts.    Thousands  of  human  beings  have  seriously  impiiirf 
their  digestive  organs,  and  otherwise  injured  their  constitution,  bjM 
ill-advised  dozing  with  salts,  and  other  mineral  substances,  nnderihe 
mistaken  notion  that  by  so  doing  they  were  ^purifying  their  blood.'   Aii 
many  thousands  have  done  themselves  irreparable  injury  by  the  ueof 
tlie  mineral  waters  of  public  watering-places.     Universally  gluttonoa 
as  human  beings  are  where  they  have  the  means  to  be  so  (1480),  almoit 
every  member  of  society  is  more  or  less  troubled  with  some  of  thi 
multitudinous  ailments  which  result  from  habitual  over-eating,  andof 
course,   if  they  resort  to  public  watering-places,   and  daily  swtllof 
quarts  or  gallons  of  water  strongly  impregnated  with  minoal  Bob* 
stances,  it  will  cause  such  copious  and  continued  evacaations  of  tki  . 
body  as  will  in  most  cases  at  least  temporarily  remove  or  mitigate tti  I 
symptoms  of  repletion  ;  and  in  some  instances,  the  new  disease  cto*'  I 
by  the  mineral  water  will,  on  the  principle  of  counter-irritation  (106%   ' 
subdue  the  symptoms  of  chronic  disorders,  and  thus  perhaps  reoMVt 
the  morbid  affections  of  the  skin  and  other  parts,  and  lead  the  deluded 
invalid  to  believe  that  he  is  really  recovering  health,  when  it  fact  beii 
only  exchanging  one  form  of  disease  for  another,  and  by  these  mesnf 
making  the  new  disease  more  active  than  the  old  one.    lu  such  cases,  ff 
the  ailment  is  simply  symptomatic,  from  over-eating  or  other  dietetic 
errors,   and  no  particular  organ  is  actually  diseased,    the  poweifBl 
drenching  and  evax.uation  will  remove  the  symptoms  for  the  time,  id 
the  Individual  may  return  home  believing  himself  to   be  restored  to 
health;  and  it  afiexwtix^  \i«  becomes  more  temperate  and  otherwiie 
correct  in  hia  dvclftWc  YittXAVa,  \i^  \xwj  \«iN«t  \vw^  a  return  of  tho* 
-•'•nptomB,  but  \i  \iO,  coiiV\u\3L^%\tv\iv%  ^\^^^^^'^^V^^*^\\MK^>^ai^u  tow 
iirn  of  tAiem  or  olYieta  mox^  ^\9,u<sai^va!«,>  ^^"^^Na^^^^^^s^a^^a^ 
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liable  to  a  retarn  of  them  in  proportion  to  the  effect  which  the  mineral 
wateri  had  on  his  system.  Bat  if  the  individaal  is  actually  laboring 
under  chronic  disease,  however  completely  the  drenching  may  for  the 
time  subdue  the  symptoms,  if  he  does  not  afterward  avoid  the  causes 
by  which  his  disease  was  originated  or  perpetuated,  it  will,  with  the 
certainty  of  death,  come  back  upon  him  greatly  increased  by  the  effect 
of  the  mineral  water,  or  else  some  new  disease  will  supervene,  more 
painful  and  more  incurable  than  the  first,  and  which  is  either  caused 
or  greatly  modified  by  the  means  used  to  remove  the  first.  So  that, 
in  every  instance — I  repeat  it  solemnly  I — in  every  irutanee  the  direct  and 
immediate  effect  of  mineral  waters  an  the  human  body  is  injurious ;  and 
where  such  waters  are  freely  used  for  any  considerable  time,  the  iigury 
is  serious  and  permanent.  The  digestive  organs  are  always  debilitated, 
and  sometimes  completely  prostrated ;  indeed,  the  whole  tone  and  en- 
ergy of  the  system  are  impaired ;  and  where  one  individual  is  benefited 
in  the  result,  thousands  are  greatly  injured !  The  delusion  is  deep  and 
broad  on  this  subject,  and  I  have  no  hope  of  dispelling  it ;  but  I  must 
speak  the  truth  from  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  even  though  it  may  never 
be  heeded. 

1525«  The  only  drink  that  God  has  made  for  man,  therefore,  and  the 
only  drink  that  man  can  ever  use  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  vital 
properties  and  laws  of  his  nature,  is  purb  water  (1503,  1506);  and 
this  is  best  supplied  by  the  juices  of  such  fruits  and  succulent  vegetablefl 
as  compose  a  part  of  the  natural  food  of  man  Q501) ;  and  they  pursue 
the  wisest  course  of  life  whose  dietetic  and  otner  habits  are  such  that 
the  aqueous  matter  which  the  vital  economy  of  their  system  requires  is 
abundantly  furnished  by  their  regular  food.  Tet  if  by  any  means  water 
in  its  separate  form  is  rendered  necessary  as  a  drink,  and  indeed  for  any 
other  application  to  the  human  body,  and  for  the  preparation  of  food, 
it  is  of  exceedingly  great  importance  that  it  should  be  as  pure  as  pos- 
sible. Some  families  are  greatly  blessed  with  a  well  or  spring  which 
furnishes  them  with  excellent  water ;  some  bring  it  from  a  distance  in 
aqueducts,  and  some  cities  and  towns  are  supplied  by  rivers  or  large 
streams  or  ponds.  In  all  these  ways,  if  the  aqueducts  are  of  a  proper 
kind  and  construction,  water  may  be  furnished  which  is  very  good,  and 
especially  if  it  be  filtered  before  used.  Some  take  the  pains  to  distil  all 
the  water  that  they  use ;  and  if  the  water  which  they  put  into  their 
kettles  is  wholly  free  from  any  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  they  will 
obtain  the  most  perfectly  pure  water  in  this  way  ;  but  if  the  water  which 
they  put  into  their  kettles  contains  any  vegetable  or  animal  substances, 
some  of  their  properties  will  rise  with  the  vapor,  and  qualify  the  water 
which  is  received  from  the  still.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  they  who 
cannot  otherwise  be  well  furnished,  will  probably  do  best  to  depend  on 
the  cistern  and  the  clouds.  For  rain-water,  when  it  is  pure,  is  the  most 
delicious  and  wholesome  that  can  possibly  be  procured.  To  secure  such 
water,  some  have  two  stone  or  brick  cisterns  so  constructed  that  water 
will  filter  from  one  into  the  other.  Othejs  have  two,  and  receive  the 
first  of  the  rain  into  one,  till  the  atmosphere  and  the  roof  are  cleansed, 
and  then  receive  it  into  the  other  for  drinking  and  culinary  i^ws^^n^. 
Others,  again,  have  one  good  stone  or  brick.  cV^letn.,  'wWXv^v^  A  ^axi- 
etracted  and  arraaged  that  every  heavy  rain  wVW.  ^\io\\y  ^tVs^  cyoN."CcL^ 
nrnter  previous] f  coDtained  in  the  clatern,  and  ^W  \\.  m\Xi  ^Vt^^Xi va.VS^'^ 
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lu  either  of  these  ways,  with  proper  care,  ezcellont  water  may  In  hid 
the  ytiar  aroand  ;  but  every  family  that  uses  raia  or  river  water  sbodi 
be  furuirthed  with  a  first  rate  filter,  through  which  all  their  water  shoili 
pusa  berore  they  use  it ;  and  those  who  cannot  procure  such  a  filterbti 
New  York  or  Boston  or  elsewhere,  can  easily  coQstract  one  for  tkea* 
selves  with  gravel  and  sand  and  charcoal,  which  will  be  far  better  thii 
none.  But  they  who  have  a  good  cistern,  well  supplied  with  nu 
from  the  clouds,  and  a  good  filter  to  purify  it  for  their  use,  can  hut 
the  most  delicious  and  healthful  drink  that  human  beings  needci 
can  enjoy ;  and  they  who  can  by  any  reasonable  paias  and  expeoi 
provide  such  drink,  are  bound  by  every  consideration  of  healtli  ul 
morality  to  do  so.  By  adding  to  their  cistern  a  good  ice-honse^  tkf 
may  have  their  drink  as  cool  during  the  warm  weather  as  they  wiA 
But  I  repeat  that  they  are  wisest  who  so  live  as  to  require  little  dhik 
of  any  kind. 

TIMES  or  DRIHKINQ. 

1526.  If  man  were  as  simple  and  as  true  to  the  laws  and  instinetiif  j, 
his  nature  as  the  lower  animals,  it  would  be  of  comparativelj  little  ji 
importance  at  what  time  he  drank,  so  that  it  was  always  in  obedieHi 
to  the  truly  instinctive  demand  of  hin  vital  economy.     Bat  in  civic  iiftk 
where  many  causes  are  co-operating  to  depress  the  physiological  ponn 
•f  the  human  body,  an<l  particularly  to  debilitate  the  dif^estive  orgi^ 
it  becomes  of  much  importance  that  the  times  of  drinking  should  bi 
properly  regulate^!.     In  regard  to  alimKUtation,  we  liave  seen  (4*2d,71C) 
that  the  best  intere$>t8  of  the  system  require  that  the  food  shoald  li 
perfectly  masticated  and  mixed  with  the  salivary  flui<i   before  it  ii 
Bwai lowed.    We  have  seen  also  (429)  that  when  food  is  received  iM 
the  gastric  cavity  in  a  proper  condition,  the  stomach  secretes  a  mItmI 
fluid  which,  by  the  muscular  action  of  the  organ,  is  thoroughly  nioi 
with  the  food  for  the  purpose  of  digestion,  and  that  (440)  whentbeM 
is  received  in  a  fluid  state,  containing  considerable  aqueous  matter, {k 
water  is  first  absorbed,  and  then  the  gastric  secretion  and  digejoa 
commence  (1281);  because  if  the  gastric  juice  were  to  mix  withtiB 
water,  it  would  be  so  much  diluted  that  its  solvent  power  wooldk 
wholly  destroyed.     Hence,  if  in  the  midst  of  a  meal,  or  alter  a  medii 
completed,  a  portion  of  water  or  other  drink  is  received  iutoaviguno 
stomach,  and  more  particularly  if  true  thirst  is  felt  (1507),  theory  I 
suddenly  and  powerfully  contracts  upon  the  food,  and  presses  ititf  1 
the  pyloric  or  small  end  (341),  and  by  the  contraction  of  a  number^ 
the  circular  fibres  of  the  musi'ulur  coat  (347),  which  gives  the  stoBki  ! 
somewhat  the    ppearancn  of  au  hour-glass,  the  food  is  held  tberei^ 
the  fluid  which  is  received  into  the  splenic  or  lar^e  end  (382)  isabi^ 
bed,  which  is  done  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  then  the  circular  &fi 
relax,  and  the  regular  function  of  the  stomach  goes  on  with  littleii' 
terruption  or  embarrassment.     But  if,  instead  of  properly  chewing «<? 
food,  and  mixing  it  with  the  fluid  of  the  mouth,  we  continually  wtis' 
down  with  some  \\c\\\\d,  ot  between  every  two  or  three  mouihfui*^ 
food  take  asmaW  v^tVAowol  ^^vc^l^nXv^^S^x^^  vk.\!w^%QU<i  ingests  vt* 
thoromghly  mixed  \.0%<iX.\\ftX  \XiW.\Xi<i  v^«sw^^\  ^N^^aaSCvsKs.  sa«a864.xj»  . 
'nee  till  Ihe  mea\  *\a  iio\iiv^^^^^^^'^^'^^'^^^''^^^^'^^'a^^s\^^^ 

1  (14'>)  •  and  t\iva\ttaNftvs,\.\i^«i:v\a!wv\.^^ 
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much  more  dry  and  compact  than  if  no  drink  had  been  taken  (1281) ; 
and  thus  we  greatlj  retard  and  embarrass  the  flinction  of  the  stomach, 
and  serve  to  debilitate,  relax,  and  break  down  that  organ.  Yet  while 
the  stoinach  continues  to  be  yigorons  and  active,  all  this  may  be  done 
without  any  appreciable  symptoms  of  gastric  embarrassment,  but  never 
without  more  or  less  real  detriment  to  the  organ  and  its  1  unction.  In 
that  state  of  gastric  debility,  however,  which  is  almost  nniversal  in  civic 
lifu,  the  case  is  very  different ;  the  fluid  received  into  the  stomach 
during  the  ingestion  of  food  is  very  slowly  and  with  great  difficulty 
absorbed ;  aud  if  the  food,  with  little  mastication  and  insalivation,  is 
continually  washed  down  with  some  kind  of  drink,  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, instead  of  commencing  immediately,  as  it  ought  to  do,  will  be 
delayed  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  aud  sometimes  even  longer,  till 
the  relaxed  and  debilitated  absorbents  can  remove  the  fluid  and  bring 
the  food  into  a  consistence  proper  for  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice 

(1281) ;  and  now  the  food,  instead  of  being  properly  mixed  with  saliva 
426),  aud  thoroughly  saturated  with  healthy  gastric  juice  as  it  came 
into  the  stomach  mouthful  by  mouthful  (429),  lies  in  an  oppressive  aud 
almost  impenetrable  mass,  and  the  already  wearied  organ  must,  if  pos- 
sible, in  its  relaxation  and  lassitude,  secrete  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
solvent  fluid  to  digest  it.  But  in  this  state  the  stomach  is  poorly  fitted 
to  secrete  a  healthy  and  energetic  fluid ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  under  snch  embarrassments  the  vital  powers  of  the  debili- 
tated and  worried  organ  are  not  able  to  control  the  inorganic  affinities 
(131),  but  suffer  them  to  become  active  in  the  formation  of  gases  and 
acids,  which  by  their  acrid  and  irritating  properties,  create  a  morbid 
and  intense  thirst,  which  vehemently  asks  for  some  liquid  to  dilute 
those  acrid  substances  (1520),  and  almost  irresistibly  compels  us  to 
drink.  If,  however,  iu  this  state  of  things,  we  yield  to  the  morbid 
demand,  and  take  a  quantity  of  water  or  any  (fther  liquid  into  the 
gastric  cavity,  the  feeble  organ  cannot,  like  the  vigorous  stomach, 
contract  upon  its  contents,  and  save  them  from  the  inundation,  but  the 
flood  will  come  down  and  sweep  over  the  entire  mass,  and  reduce  it  to 
•  more  unmanageable  wash  than  it  was  at  first ;  and  then  will  follow  a 
distressing  sense  of  distention,  attended  frequently  with  eructations 
and  belchlngs,  and  olteu  a  part  of  the  crude  contents  of  the  stomach 
are  spasmodically  thrown  up,  and  a  part  perhaps  ejected  inio  the  in- 
testines, to  produce  irritations,  flatulence,  colic,  etc.  (436).  This  is  a 
true  description  of  what  every  day  takes  place  in  civic  life,  in  hundreds 
of  individuals ;  and  if  all  who  indulge  in  the  mischievous  practice  of 
gashing  down  their  food  with  liquids  of  any  kind,  do  not  experience  all 
these  evil  consequences,  they  may  be  assured  the  practice  always  tends 
to  such  results. 

.    1527.  It  the  use  of  even  pure  cold  water  with  our  food  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  described  is  incompatible  with  the  physiological  interests  of 
<»ur  bodies,  and  the  cause  of  lunctional  disturbance  aud  organic  debility, 
much  more  is  that  water  objectionable  when  it  is  habitually  used  hut 
lor  the  same  purposes  and  in  the  same  manner.     As  with  our  food 
(131 1)  so  with  our  drink,  every  thing  taken  into  \.\\^  \ii<?i\iv\i^\A^\»w3aasi«k. 
Jn  a  higher  temjperature  than  our  blood  \a  Te\as\Tv^  wv^  ii<!^i>X\\.sj.>AVw's^v^ 
the  pans  oa  which  it  acts,  aud  through  Ihem  U>  \\vfe >N\iv\\^«^^v>sv^-' ^^ 
teeth  and  every  other  organ  aud  paitin  theovaV  WJ^\X«1  >i^x^iVo^V^^^^^^^*^ 
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drinks  (714) ;  the  throat  and  oesophagus  and  stomach  are  relaxed  ui 
debilitated  by  them.  In  short,  as  we  have  seen  (1311),  every  partd 
the  system  is  in  some  measore  relaxed  and  debilitated  and  reodeni 
more  liable  to  disease  by  the  dietetic  um  of  any  thing  in  an  elentei 
temperature ;  and  if,  instead  of  hot  water  or  milk  and  water,  we  m 
tea  or  coffee  or  chocolate  or  any  other  made  beverage,  the  mischienw 
effects  on  our  digestive  organs  are  still  greater,  and  always  in  propiV' 
tion  as  the  qualities  of  those  beverages  are  more  or  leas  unfriendlj  to 
the  vital  powers  of  onr  bodies.  Tea  and  coffee  and  wine  and  all  otte 
narcotic  and  alcoholic  beverages  are  exceedingly  deletenous ;  bntMl 
shall  have  oceasion  to  speak  of  them  more  particalarly  in  anotte 
place,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  concerning  them  now. 

1528.  On  the  whole,  then,  in  regard  to  the  drink  of  man,  it  vol 
best  and  most  truly  natural  if  his  dietetic  and  other  habita  were  toeh 
that  the  demand  of  his  vital  economy  for  water  were  fnlly  answeni 
by  the  aqueous  juices  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  which  properly  COB" 
posed  a  portion  of  his  food  (1511).  But  if  he  mutt  have  drink,  emf 
law  and  property  of  his  nature  unequivocally  declares  that  it  sboild 
be  the  most  perfectly  pure  water,  and  that  he  should  not  drink  il 
warmer  than  his  blood,  and  as  a  general  rule  it  ia  better  thst  it 
should  be  considerably  cooler.  It  can  be  too  cold,  bat  with  people  ii 
health  and  of  good  habits  there  is  very  little  danger  in  this  direolioi. 
It  is  also  fully  evident  that,  as  a  general  rule,  drink  ahoald  not  hi 
taken  with  the  food,  nor  too  soon  after  eating.  It  is  far  better,  if  OM 
is  thirsty,  to  take  a  draught  of  pure  cold  water  some  twenty  or  thii^ 
minutes  before  eating,  or  three  or  four  hours  after  the  meal ;  and  they 
who  are  regular  in  their  habits  can  regulate  their  thirst  with  perfM 
ease  and  comfort.  An  individual  whose  dietetic  habits  are  tolerablj 
correct,  may  soon  accuslom  himself  to  take  a  glass  of  water  in  the 
evening  or  morning,  or  at  any  other  hour  in  the  day  he  chooses,  tai 
ouly  at  that  one  hour;  and  he  will  feel  his  thirst  return  regularly ii 
that  period,  and  never  trouble  him  at  any  other  time,  unless  oceasiooei 
by  something  extraordinary  (1618).  They  who  are  tormented  fay  • 
morbid  thirst  produced  by  gastric  irritation  from  too  much  or  boa 
improper  food  (1519),  had  far  better  take  active  exercise  in  theoptt 
air,  than  drink.  The  cool  fresh  air  upon  their  skin  will  greatly  abtu 
the  fever  of  their  stomach  (291),  and  thus  alleviate  their  thirst;  tai 
exercise  will  increa.<e  the  action  of  the  stomach,  and  enable  it  to  dig^t 
or  to  reject  its  contents ;  and  then,  let  them  be  more  careful  to  vn* 
transgression. 

SEASONINGS,   CONDIMENTS,  AND  STIMULANTS. 

1529.  The  human  body,  we  have  seen  (106,  et  leq.)^  is  composed  o 
the  cummon  matter  of  the  world,  converted  into  animal  arrangeflMit 
and  structure  by  vital  forces,  which  uvi^rcome  and  subdue  the  moff 
primitive  affinities  of  organic  mailer  (107,  et  seq.).  We  have  seen  tlst 
(8l4)  that  the  matter  of  our  bodies  is  not  permanent  in  its  organic i-*- 
rangemcnt,  but  panicle  by  particle  is  continually  escaping  fromtk 
Fital  structure,  and  teXuimii^Xftviiw^t^TsMi  forms  (117)  ;  and  hence  w 

«ity  for  conatanl  suppWoi  ^^  ^««  \aa.\.VKt  \ft  x^-^R^iCfe^,^  vhid  » 
nated  from  the  vVtaV  Aomava  V^^^^^«    ^^'^ft^vR^>i5s«sA'«ae»K'«» 
IA  assemblage  ot  ot^^a  V>W>  wi^Ta!«x«M^^^^.«k% 
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to  form  of  the  whole  a  single  system  (314,  et  eeg.),  and  each  of  these 
organs  performs  its  particnlar  function — not  for  itself  cdonet  bat  for  the 
whole — as  a  constituent  part  of  the  one  system  (687*  et  seq.) ;  and  tbe 
associated  functions  of  all  the  organs  constitute  the  single  vital  econo- 
my of  the  system  ^312),  by  which  the  body  is  nourished  and  sustained 
in  all  its  physiological  properties  and  powers.  The  organic  wants  of 
our  bodies,  and  consequently  the  purposes  for  which  their  organs  were 
constructed,  require  vital  power  and  action  in  the  organs ;  and  vital 
action  requires  that  the  living  organs  should  be  susceptible  of  being 
excited  by  appropriate  stimuli  (305) ;  and  hence,  as  we  have  seen  (312), 
every  organ  in  whioh  vital  action  is  required,  is  furnished  with  tissues 
whose  vital  properties  endow  it  with  the  necessary  powers  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  function ;  and  thus  every  acting  organ  in  tbe  system  is 
constituted  with  vital  sensibilities  that  fit  it  to  be  excited  by  those  sub- 
stances which  it  was  constracted  to  receive  and  act  upon  (296).  A 
certain  d^^ree  of  action  in  the  several  organs  is  therefore  necessary  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  body  and  the  maintenance  of  life ;  and  such  is  the 
general  sympathy  of  every  organ  with  each  other  in  the  whole  assemblage, 
and  all  with  each  (230,  296^05),  that  no  one  organ  can  greatly  fall 
short  nor  greatly  exceed  its  proper  rate  and  tone  of  action,  without  in 
flome  measure  involving  the  whole  system,  and  causing  a  correspondent 
disturbance  in  the  general  economy  of  the  vital  domain.  And  although, 
as  we  have  seen  (294),  the  animal  centre  of  perception  has  in  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  the  system  no  cognizance  of  the  particular  actions  and 
conditions  of  the  several  organs  in  the  domain  of  organic  life,  yet  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  (228)  sympathizing  directly  and  powerfully  with 
that  domain  in  all  its  affections  and  conditions  (293 — 305),  the  animal 
is  conscious  of  satisfaction  and  enjoyment,  or  depression  and  disquie« 
tnde,  according  as  the  general  tone  of  the  organic  economy  comes  up 
to  or  falls  short  of  the  usual  healthy  standard.  And  consequently, 
as  we  have  seen  (305),  when  the  system  is  in  perfect  health,  and  each 
organ  is  healthfully  acting  under  the  influence  of  its  appropriate  sti- 
mulus, the  physiological  wants  of  the  organic  economy  are  satisfied,  a 
grateful  communion  of  sympathy  pervades  the  whole  system,  and  men- 
tal tranquillity  or  perhaps  delight  is  the  natural  result  (565).  If  by 
any  means  to  which  the  system  is  adapted  and  accustomed  the  stimu- 
lation is  somewhat  increased  and  the  general  tone  elevated,  the  sym- 
pathetic mental  consciousness  or  feeling  amounts  to  exhilaration  and 
perhaps  high  enjoyment ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  if  by  any  means  the 
general  tone  be  depressed,  the  sympathetic  mental  consciousness  or 
feeling  is  commensurately  unpleasant  and  distressing,  and  the  indivi- 
dual feels  a  correspondiog  degree  of  dissatisfaction  and  disquietude, 
which  is  promptly  removed  aud  satisfaction  afforded  by  the  requisite 
degree  of  stimulation.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  in  man  and 
ail  animals  a  naturai.  love  of  stimulation. 

l530.  But  tbe  vital  sensibilities  by  which  our  organs  are  rendered 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  appropriate  stimuli,  also  render  them  sus* 
ceptible  to  the  action  of  other  and  improper  stimuli.    In  the  f\&V&x.<«&k. 
constitution  of  man,  all  the  animal  andoTgaiU!&  Be;Xi<»^J^\\A&  V]l^%^«x  «Aq>\ 
are  estahJiabed  with  precise  and  determ\a&\A  tc^anXoiaNa  >i)^^  '^^^^^^^^^- 
^cal  Interests  of  tbe  body,  and  to  the  naiut^  Mi<QL  fv**^"^^"^^  ^V^Ta^SS 
tances  dtaigaed  to  act  on  the  living  tisauea  ot  Wi*^  ot^^iASk  V^i^a^k  ^ 
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Thue.  08  we  have  seen  (300,  950),  the  organic  sensibilities  of  thestomtek 
not  only  render  that  organ  capable  of  being  excited  to  action  by  appro* 
priate  Ptimuli,  but  they  render  it  capable  of  being  excited  to  even  the 
must  powerfal  and  violent  aiction  by  improper  and  offending  and  pet^ 
nicious  subHtances. 

loBl.  In  the  perfectly  healthy  and  nndepraved  state  of  the  stomack, 
its  seusibilities  enable  it  with  the  nicest  and  most  discriminating  accu- 
racy to  perceive  and  appreciate  both  the  quality  of  the  stimulus  and  tk 
deffrteof  stimulation  (286,  726,  727,  950) ;  but  the  habitual  introdoctid 
of  improper  substances  into  the  gastric  cavity  so  depraves  its  senaibiU* 
ties  that  it  often  wholly  loses  its  discriminating  power  to  percdoi  h 
quality  of  the  stimulus,  and  only  retains  the  ability  to  appreciate  the  deym^ 
itimulation  (728).    By  the  same  means,  also, 'its  delicate  suseeptibili^ 
to  ihe  action  of  its  natural  and  appropriate  stimuli  is  so  impaired,  tint 
the  liitter  fail  to  excite  sufficient  action  in  the  organ  to  keep  up  its  pro- 
per tone  and  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  organic  economy ;  andtki 
consequence  is,  that  a  physiological  depression  of  the  organ  renlti 
(1180,  Note),  which  involves  the  whole  domain  of  organic  life;  andthi 
sympathy  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  with  this  depression  (228)  bt- 
oomes  a  mental  consciousness  of  dissatisfaction,  disquietude,  and  distnOk 
which  must  either  be  borne  till  the  vital  economy  recovers  the  stomick 
from  its  depravity,  and  restores  it  to  its  healthy  susceptibility,  or  hi 
removed  by  the  use  of  the  stimulus  by  which  the  depravity  has  ben 
produced,  or  by  some  other  stimulus  equally  powerful.     Thus,  w^ 
the  stomach  is  healthy  and  undepraved,  the  simplest  and  plainest  feoi 
excites  it  to  the  vigorous  performance  of  its  function ;  and  there  is  M 
want  of  tone  in  the  organ,  and  no  physiological  dissatisfaction  is  fdtii 
the  system,  and  no  mental  disquietude  results.    If,  in  this  state  of 
things,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tobacco  or  any  oth^r  poison  is  introdnofli 
into  the  gastric  cavity  to  endanger  life  very  imminently,  its  poisonoa 
property  is  instantly  perceived,  and  the  sympathetic  alarm  is  promi^ 
given  to  the  whole  domain  of  organic  life  (225),  and,  as  we  have  seel 
(300,  050),  the  most  violent  vital  reaction  takes  place  ;    but  if  avoy 
small  portion  of  tobacco  be  introduced  at  first — not  enough  to  endaogff 
life,  nor  greatly  to  disturb  the  i'uuciion  of  the  stomach — very  little ff 
no  Hlarm  will  be  given  to  the  organic  domain  at  large,  but  thestomick 
will,  as  it  were,  endeavour  to  l^eep  its  little  troubles  to  itself,  and  If 
its  own  special  economy  (1541),  protect  itself  and  the  vital  domainif 
far  as  possible  from  its  deleterious  qualities.    Yet  always  and  inevitab^; 
just  in  proportion  to  the  pernicious  quality  and  energy  of  tho  tobacA 
the  discriminating  sensibility  of  the  stomach  is  impaire<l,  and  theorgii 
Is  cummenRurately  less  susceptible  to  the  action  of  plain  and  simpi^  | 
aliment,  and  less  nice  to  perceive  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  tobacoi    ps 
1532.  If  the  effect  is  small,  and  no  more  tobacco  is  introduced  ifi*^  ,  (8/ 
the  gastric  cavity,  the  vital  economy  will  soon  recover  the  organ  fto'  •■  Cat 
the  injury,  and  restore  it  to  its  healthy  sensibility.     But  if,  before  tii'  jfep 
is  effected,  a  little  larger  quantity  of  tobacco  is  taken,  the  stomvi  \lthy 
having  less  power  lo  pwcfcvjfc  \\&  ^nsquous  properties,  will  give*  JHorj 
more  alarm  than  it  ^\0l  \>«Xotft  m\.\i  xXi^X^'^  qjmvs>X\v^  N^^wLif  this  coo*  leobs 
be  followed  up  ^or  a  *\iOtt  vXm^^  ^.y^vi^J^i  V^^'t^^\\^%>2w8iSi^ie^ 
*-baccO,  thedlsc^^m\nato%^u^^^^v\\Vl^l^\v^^^^^ 
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Ibe  Btimulus,  and  onl^  able  to  appreciate  the  degree  of  stimalation 
<728) ;  and  this  discnmiuating  sensibility  of  the  stomach  befog  de- 
stroyed, there  remains  do  other  instinctive  means  by  which  the  poi- 
RoiiouR  cbaracttT  of  the  tobacco  can  be  detected  in  the  gastric  cavity. 
If  uow  the  tobacco  be  entirely  withheld,  and  the  deprav^  stomach  be 
left  to  its  own  renources  and  the  action  of  its  natural  and  appropriate 
stimuli,  these  will  wholly  fail  to  keep  up  the  tone  of  ihe  organ,  and  the 
Decessary  consequence  will  be  a  physiological  depression  corresponding 
Bvith  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  depravity,  and  involving  the  whole 
looiaiu  of  organic  life  (228),  and  sympathetically  producing  a  propor- 
tionate degree  of  mental  disquiet  and  distress. 

1533.  But  the  mind  cannot  be  conscious  that  the  tobacco  has  pro- 
laced  its.  distress,  nor  that  it  is  suffering  from  the  want  of  physiological 
x>ae  in  ihe  stomach  or  any  other  organ  (305).  It  is  only  conscious  of 
ts  own  distress,  which  it  naturally  attributes  to  some  purely  mental  or 
noral  cause  acting  directly  on  itself  (5G5).  The  depraved  stomach, 
lowever,  craves  its  accustomed  stimulus,  with  a  vehemence  equal  to 
he  depth  of  its  depravity  and  the  degree  of  its  physiological  depression ; 
kiid  if  the  requisite  quantity  of  tobacco  be  introduced  into  it,  imme- 
liately  its  tone  is  restored,  the  physiological  depression  removed,  anQ 
be  mental'  disquietude  dispelled.  But  the  mind  cannot  be  conscious 
hat  it  derives  its  relief  from  the  action  of  a  poisonous  substance  on  the 
tomach,  nor  that  it  is  in  any  measure  affected  by  the  condition  of  any 
lodily  organ  (576).  The  stomach  no  longer  perceives  the  poisonous 
[•ality  of  the  tobacco ;  it  only  appreciates  the  degree  of  stimulation 
^hich  the  tobacco  produces ;  and  in  that  degree  of  ttimulation  the  stomach 
iifidly  rejoices,  and  the  whole  organic  domain  sympathetically  rejoices 
rith  it  (227) ;  and  in  this  general  physiological  exhilaration  the  mind 
eyoioes  also,  though  utterly  unconscious  of  the  source  of  its  delight 
577).  But  the  mind,  not  from  its  consciousness,  but  from  the  exercise 
f  its  reasoning  powers,  will  soon  disccfver  that  its  disquietude  follows 
be  abstraction  of  the  tobacco,  and  its  satisfaction  or  delight  follows 
be  use  of  it ;  and,  judging,  not  from  any  knowledge  of  the  physiological 
owers  and  laws  of  the  body  and  of  the  properties  of  the  tooacco,  but 
rholly  from  its  own  consciousness  of  disquietude  when  the  tobacco  is 
ritbheld  and  satisfaction  when  it  is  used,  it  naturally  and  necessarily 
omes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tobacco  is  not  only  innoxious  b|it 
ighly  salutary ;  and  thus  man  is  brought  to  the  full  belief  that  tobacco 
a  greatly  couducive  to  his  health  and  comfort,  and  feels  himself  fully 
onfirmed  in  his  opinion  by  the  very  best  and  most  infallible  means  of 
sowledge — his  own  experience, 

1534.  This  same  reasoning  strictly  .applies  to  the  phvsiologicftl  and 
Byciiolo^ical  effect  of  all  other  pure  stimulants  on  the  human  system 
^9).    In  every  case,  by  so  much  as  they  increase  vital  action,  they 
kose  the  vital  expenditure  (376)  to  be  in  excess  of  the  immediate  vital 
^plenishment  (881) ;  and  the  necessary  consequence  is  a  commensurate 
'Jsiological  depression,  or  'indirect  debility,'  as  it  is  called  in  medical 
^rks.    In  every  case  also,  in  proportion  to  the  deleteriousness  ofi  ^<^ 
►balance  used,  the  vital  sensibility  of  tVie  otfg&iTL  o\i  'v\i\0^\^.^^a^^^ 
»j:>aired  and  deprived ;  and  the  organ  loae^  XYie  ^^«t  X.^  ^wss?i^^^ 
^it/  of  the  Btimulus,  and  only  retains  X\iO  aXAWV}  Vo  «.\i^x<5S^aX»  "^^^ 
"r-ee  of  Biimul&tion,    Moreover,  In  «xact  pto^^tV^on.  *&  *2^  qj«1?» 
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becomes  depraved  by  any  particular  kind  of  stimiilas,  it  loses  ttsio!- 
ceptibility  to  the  stimulating  properties  of  other  sabstances  (701),  tfd 
becomes  dependent  on  that  particular  kind  for  a  satisfactory  degreeflf 
stimulation,  and  is  depressed  and  dissatisfied  if  that  accustomed  ai- 
mulus  is  withheld  ;  and  in  its  depression  involves  to  some  extent,  «w 
have  seen(l&32),  all  the  physiological  and  psychological  powers  of  tte 
system.  This  constitute  the  power  of  such  acquired  appetites,  ni 
renders  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  subdue  and  remove  them.  ^ 
always,  when  the  system  has  become  habituated  to  any  stimolitiit 
substance,  the  depth  of  the  depravity  caused  by  its  use,  the  depreaia 
and  dissatisfaction  experienced  if  it  is  withheld,  and  the  dilBcdtjrf 
subduing  the  appetite  for  it,  are  in  proportion  to  the  deletoioosnairf 
the  substance,  and  the  natural  and  instinctive  antipathy  of  the  pat 
and  healthy  vital  powers  to  its  poisonous  properties. 

1535.  But  as  the  discriminating  sensibility  by  which  any  orgui 
enabled  to  perceive  the  poisonous  properties  of  substanoes  which  ti 
upon  it  are  soon  destroyed  b;^  the  habitual  use  of  such  substanoes  (696^ 
and  as  the  degree  of  stimulation  is  all  that  is  appreciated  by  the  gaMni 
organic  economy  and  all  that  affects  the  mental  consciousness,  lotk      i 
physiological  satisfaction  and  the  mental  enjoyment  and  delight  ilwqi      s 
correspond  with  the  degree  of  stimulation,  without  any  regard  to  W  I    d 
quality  of  the  stimulus.    And  as  the  most  deleterioos  sabstances  cttf  I    pi 
the  deepest  depravity  of  the  organs  on  which  they  act,  and  is  tkor      W 
stimulation  is  attended  with  the  greatest  expenditure  of  the  vital  powt 
and  is  consequently  followed  by  the  greatest  degree  of  physiologK^ 
depression  and  mental  disquietude,  so  the  depraved  appetite  foRM^if  | 
the  use  of  such  substances  is  most  importunate  and  despotic,  and  ■(<  ]    pl 
exclusive  in  its  demand  for  the  particular  kind  of  substance  by  visi|    \^ 
it  was  formed,  and  that  particular  kind  of  substance  becomes  mostd      8u 
clusively  essential  to  the  production  of  the  requisite  degree  of  stin>i^ 
tion.    And  hence,  in  proportion  to  the  deleteriousness  of  any  sabsttf* 
on  which  the  system  has  become  dependent  for  stimulation  the  ^ 
judging  from  its  own  consciousness  (1583),  regards  that  substUMS" 
essential  to  its  own  comfort  and  enjoyment,  and  to  the  welfazeof  i^ 
body ;  and  as  such  substances,  when  the  system  is  deeply  depn^^ 
them,  are  always  used  in  gratification  of  the  most  importunate spfM^i    ^ 
and  as  tbeir  stimulation  removes  the  most  distressing  phvsiolopifl     ini 
depression,  caused  by  tbeir  own  depraving  and  exhausting' infinc^      su 
so  tbeir  stimulation  is  regarded  as  the  most  grateful  and  deligbtfid'      sti 
all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  the  substances  themselves  ofteo  brt^      ^^^ 
of  more  importance,  in  the  estimation  of  the  mind,  than  any  thing*^      ^o 
aflecting  human  existence.  ap 

1536.  Tbe  explanation  of  these  physiological  principles  fullv  diw'*  ^^^ 
to  us  the  philosophy  of  tbe  universal  and  deeply  melancbokf»'  '^• 
man's  propensity  to  indulge  exclusively  in  the  use  of  stimulaiiitf^  T^" 
intoxicating  substances  (768).  By  over  exertion  of  the  body  or'fl«*i  ^ov 
action  of  the  mind,  or  by  dietetic  errors  in  the  quaniity  or  qoiiip'  P'« 
food,  or  by  some  ol\v«t  c^w&^  (^510),  the  nice  balance  of  the  phyadi^  co  i 
actions  ol  ihe  AiovV's  \a  di^VxaXift^,  %  ^rt^^^Tidlug  physioloriwJ  *?*"  ^^ 
Bion  is  produced,  a.iii'i  «b  c^mm«wixa^a.\fc Jc^w^v^^^^       ^^^^*  j^  jjjji  die 

stale  of  thinge,  m«LrL^vi\\^  x^-^^^t^^'^^^^^^^^S.^^^^^^xi*. Wl^^  >f^t^ 
patiently  \>eai  t\i«i  W^^^  «^^^  mwaKoJywi  ^^nijix^\ss,^^^>;j^,^^,,^^ 
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wers  of  bis  vital  econonoj  rentored  the  balance  of  action,  and  tbus 
moved  his  distress  (1419).  But  unhappily,  man  knows  not  himself  f 
.d,  what  is  yet  more  his  fault  than  his  misfortune,  he  seeks  not  with 
oper  diligence  and  in  a  proper  manner  to  know  himself.  And  in  his 
Qorance,  if  bj  any  means  he  experiences  a  physiological  depression 
.d  consequent  disquietude  he  is  at  once  impatient  to  be  relieved,  and 
gerly  avails  himself  of  any  thing  that  promises  the  most  speedy 
leviation.  Purely  by  accident  at  first  he  discovers  that  certain 
bstances,  if  taken  into  his  stomach,  exhilarate  him  and  remove  his 
pression  (880)  ;  but  upon  what  prinbiple  be  has  no  idea  (1533),  nor 
es  he  give  himself  any  care  to  ascertain*  It  is  enough  for  him  to 
low  that  when  he  is  fatigued  or  in  any  manner  depressed,  if  be  takes 
e  substances  in  suitable  quantiliei),  he  is  relieved  and  perbpas  made 
ppy.  The  olfactory  and  gustatory  (690,  et  seq.)  and  organic  sensibi- 
ies  (296,  727)  alone  can  perceive  and  appreciate  the  qualities  of  the 
bstances  wiUi  reference  to  the  physiological  interests  of  the  body;  and 
ese,  we  have  seen,  are  soon  depraved  by  the  action  of  those  substances, 
d  the  system  only  retains  the  ability  to  appreciate  the  degree  of 
mulation,  and  that  is  the  very  thing  that  affords  the  satisfaction  and 
Light ;  while  at  the  same  time  its  effects  upon  the  system  destroy  the 
ysiological  and  mental  ability  of  the  individual  to  be  satisfied  with 
>  action  of  the  natural  and  appropriate  stimuli  (1531),  and  cause  a 
>re  and  more  frequent  and  distressing  physiological  depression  and 
isequent  demand  for  stimulation.  But  man  in  his  ignorance,  and 
the  blindness  of  his  sensuality,  knows  nothing  of  the  physiological 
ilosophy  of  all  this.  He  neither  knows  nor  suspects  that  the  fre* 
ency  and  depth  of  his  disquietude  are  caused  in  any  measure  by  the 
^stances  which  he  uses  to  remove  that  disquietude.  He  only  knows 
m  his  experience  (37),  whose  integrity  he  can  no  more  doubt  than  he 
1  doubt  his  existence  (15^33),  that  whenever  he  feels  depressed  and 
(quieted,  the  use  of  those  substances  affords  him  relief  and  satisfaction 
d  enjoyment ;  and,  therefore,  he  fully  believes  them  to  be  salutary 
rdials  which  do  him  good,  and  only  good. 

1537.  Tbus  man  in  his  blindness  and  delusion  goes  on  from  the 
^asional  to  the  habitual  use  of  his  stimulants,  till  he  brings  his  system 
o  such  a  state  of  general  physiological  depravity,  and  renders  it  so 
bject  to  physiological  depression,  that  its  natural  and  appropriate 
muli  (305)  no  longer  serve  to  keep  up  its  tone  in  any  respect,  nor  to 
,isfy  its  demands  for  stimulation  (1531) ;  and  the  result  is,  that 
thing  simple  and  unexciting  in  bis  food  or  drink  satisfies  his  depraved 
petite  and  morbid  craving  for  stimulation  ;  and,  therefore,  he  blindly 
iltiplies  the  kinds  of  his  stimulants  and  increases  the  quantity, with  the 
;reasing  depravity  and  demand  of  bis  system,  without  knowing  or  sus 
cting  the  consequences,  till  every  thing  in  his  diet,  every  thing  he  swal- 
vs,  is,  either  of  its  own  nature  or  by  the  addition  of  other  substances, 
ngent  and  exciting ;  and  this  inevitably  soon  brings  the  system  into  a 
adition  in  which  its  exhaustion  is  so  rapid  and  its  consequent  depression 
deep  and  distressing,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  the  mere 
jteiic  use  of  stimulants,  but  must  be  kept  cotv.Ut3lm^VV3  "VMNftffit  \Jwea 
5uence;  and  as  the  more  freely  sucTa  B\i\is.\.8iiTi<i^%  wt^  -viafc^  >{si^ 'Oisssfc 
idJf  and  powerfully  they  exhaust  and  destto-j  \Xv^  ^xvaRff^*C^''J^^R* '' 
system  even  to  their  own  influence,  bo  Wic  ml^Xxx^X^^^^-^^'*^ 
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b  driven  on  to  the  rum  of  more  and  more  powerful  and  pmiidM 
aabstances,  till  he  exhaostn  the  re^tonrces  of  nature  and  of  haiia 
ingenaity,  in  making  himself  a  miserable  and  yet  utterly  ddaU 
drunkard  and  degraded  fot!  And  fmm  the  beginning  totheendrf 
this  career  of  self-destruction,  man  is  compelled  along  his  course  byt 
necessity  which  he  voluntary  generates  as  he  proceeds,  and  at  evoT 
step  he  is  ready,  in  the  full  sincerity  of  his  soul,  to  swear  by  all  inevtl 
and  heaven  that  his  own  experience,  which  is  the  most  infallible  cfr 
terion  of  truth  that  mac  can  have,  fully  demonstrates  the  correctMi 
of  his  habits,  and  proves  not  only  that  his  stimulants  are  innoxious,  tat 
that  they  are  salutary  and  necessary  for  his  comfort  and  for  the  eot* 
tiouance  of  his  life.    ' 

1538.  There  is,  'therefore,  in  man  a  natural  aptitude  and  powerfil 

tendency  to  become  a  drunkard,  and  to  destroy  himself  by  the  werf 

Simulating  and  intoxicating  substances     Hence,  in  all  periods  of  tiie 

and  all  portions  of  the  world,  it  has  been  universal  ly  true  of  the  homa 

species,  that  the  means  of  stimulation  and  intoxication  have  beet 

among  the  first  discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  earliest  stages  of  i^ 

dety ;  and  nearly  every  tribe  and  nation  have  indulged  in  the  onflf 

those  means,  without  suspecting  the  consequenoes,  till  almostunivcnil 

drunkenness  was  the  result ;  and  when,  by  enlarged  experience,  aaihy 

the  sagacious  observation  of  the  more  intelligent  and  philaothroiiie  i 

members  of  society,  the  relation  between  such  excesses  and  their  evil 

effects  has  been  discovered,  the  depraved  appetite  of  the  body  ssd  Ai 

delusion  of  the  mind  (576,  598)  have  proved  too  mighty  for  the  r^ 

stralnts  of  civil  law,  or  at  most  the  excesses  have  only  been  restnlDii 

in  a  very  small  measure  by  the  severest  exercise  of  civil  power.    Amoif 

the  bloodiest  and  most  terrible  laws  to  be  found  in  the  codes  of  neirij 

every  nation  that  has  inhabited  the  earth,  are  those  which  in  theesriiat 

stages  of  their  civilizalien  were  enacted  and  enforced  against  exonM 

in  the  use  of  intoxicating  substances.    And  yet,  where  snch  laws  but 

been  most  sanguinary  and  most  terrible,  the  nations,  after  having  liM 

to  what  is  considered  the  highest  state  of  refinement  in  civiliutioi^ 

have,  mainly  through  excesses  of  this  kind,  declined  and  perished  'a 

general  drunkenness.    Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  are  in  this  wspeA 

bnt  striking  illustrations  of  the  general  history  of  the  hnman  n» 

Indeed  all  means,  both  human  and  divine,  have  hitherto  failed  u 

restrain  mankind  from  excessive  indulgence  in  stimulating  and  intoii' 

eating  substances.    The  general  diffusion  of  that  knowledge  which  M 

to  self-restraint  has  ever  been,  and  ft*om  the  nature  of  things  most  ef<f 

be,  the  only  means  which  can  in  any  measure  reclaim  man  fromtbii 

deep  and  universal  depravity  and  delusion.    So  fast  as  the  people  cf 

any  state  or  nation  have  become  sufficiently  intelligent  to  perceive  tfi 

understand  the  consequences  of  an  excessive  indulgence  in  (he  nee  ^ 

stimulating  and  intoxicating  substances,  thej  have  as  a  general  M 

restrained  themselves  wiihin  narrower  and  narrower  limits  of  IihIb''  I 

gence,  in  pTopoxlvoii  to  their  intelligence  and  the  truth  and  extent c' 

their  convictiow*.    "B\x\.  '^iXifcx^  X.V'i  ^«^\w'\V2  \^  universal,  and  the  ^ 

petite  for  siitnuMms  w\^  \w\ftx\^^'C\\v^  ^xj&srjvscwxrs,  \^  ^xsj^j^^^gfi  m  '* 

uDon  the  "vwv  coTi%\:\V\iVX^iXv>oi\^«'i^\^s«l\^VtfK^^  ^sv^^^c^ 


ire  uDon  the  "vwv  coiAUVwu^iXv  vjtj  \^«s•»x\^««^  x^^vc^Kw^fc  '(n&Sw^tc^^v  \ 
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and  life  and  sound  morality  and  true  religion.  Hence,  oven  in  the  moot 
erili():btened  state  or  nation  upon  earth,  the  people  have  as  yet  only 
become  sufficiently  intelligent  to  understand  the  relation  between  the 
excessive  use  of  the  most  powerful  intoxicating  substances  and  their 
most  violent  effects ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  fulness  of  this  conviction 
they  restrain  themselves  from  actual  drunkenness ;  but  they  do  not 
perceive  and  understand  the  relation  between  the  use  of  all  intoxicating, 
all  purely  stimulating  substances,  and  their  immediate  and  ultimate 
physiological  and  pathological  effects  upon  the  human  body ;  and, 
therefore,  while  they  perhaps  restrain  themselves  entirely  from  the  use 
of  certain  intoxicating  substances  whose  ruinous  effects  have  become  too 
well  known  to  be  denied  or  doubted,  they  indulge  themselves  with  little 
or  no  restraint  in  almost  every  otbvr  kind  of  stimulating  and  intoxicating 
substances  whose  mischievous  effects  they  have  not  yet  been  forced  to 
perceive  and  understand ;  and  hence  the  universal  fact,  that  human 
beings,  even  in  the  most  enlightened  portions  of  the  world,  habitually 
and  almost  continually  indulge  in  the  use  of  a  great  variety  of  stimu- 
lating and  intoxicating  substances,  to  render  their  diet  gratifying  to  a 
depraved  appetite  (702),  and  to  keep  up  a  satisfactory  degi'ee  of  stimu- 
lation in  their  systems. 

15B9.  All  stimulants,  I  have  said  (884),  increase  the  vital  action  of 
parts  with  which  they  come  in  contact ;  and  when  they  are  powerful, 
and  the  quantity  considerable,  and  the  organ  or  part  on  which  they  act 
an  important  one,  such  as  their  stomach,  their  local  effect  is  sympathe- 
tically felt  by  the  whole  organic  domain  (298),  and  the  whole  system 
is  thrown  into  an  increased  action  by  sympathetic  excitement  or  irri- 
tation.   Substances  that  act  in  this  manner  are  called  loeal  stimulants. 
Others  are  rapidly  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  (412)  and  diffused 
throughout  the  body,  exciting  every  part  to  increased  action  by  their 
immediate  presence.    l^h%s%  m%  CB\\e^  diffusabU  stimvlants.    But  while 
the  stimulation  produced  by  the5>e  differeut  substances,  when  the  system 
is  accustomed  to  them,  is  identified  in  the  mental  consciousness  n538) 
with  that  which  is  produced  by  the  natural  and  appropriate  stimuli, 
giving  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and  increased  vigor  and  enjoyment  (15S5) 
yet  the  physiological  action  which  they  cause  is  of  a  very  different 
character.    The  natural  and  appropriate  stimuli  of  the  system  (305) 
always  excite  the  parts  on  which  they  act  to  the  performance  of  their 
function,  and  the  stimulation  which  they  produce  increases  the  func- 
tional energy  of  the  organ.     But  the  action  caused  by  those  foreign 
substances  which  are  used  purely  for  their  stimulating  effect,  is  the 
action  of  vital  resistence  (300),  or  what  is  called  vital  reaction  (950) — 
a  rallying  of  the  vital  forces  to  resist  and  repel  and  expel  the  offending 
aud  disturbing  cause.      This  stimulation,  therefore,  while  it  lasts, 
though  it  increases  the  feeling  of  strength,  and  to  some  extent  the 
mtiscular  power  of  voluntary  action  (880;,  yet  it  never  in  any  case  in- 
creases the  functional  energy  of  any  of  the  organs  concerned  in  assimi. 
lation  and  nutrition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  always  diminishes  the 
functional  power  of  those  organs,  and  retards  their  functions  and 
deteriorates  their  functional  results.     On  this  important  ^ovckt  xs^^^i^v:^ 
men  have  fallen  into  an  exceedingly  great,  cttot  ol  <^^\\i\QYL^^\iv:i^'^^gili^ 

been  the  source  of  inoaiculable  miachleC  vu  meOLm\  vc^>fc'CvRfo  ^J&^  ^<>wffl»i  . 
-egimen,  .^^i^ 
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SALT. 

1510.  Salt  has  probably  beea  more  uniyersally  employed  fts  u 
article  of  diet  by  mankind,  from  the  primitive  ag«B  to  the  present dvi 
than  any  other  pure  stimulant  or  substances  which  is  lued  nmpljb 
its  exciting  property.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  remarkable,  the» 
fore,  that  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  human  fiuiilf 
this  substance  came  to  be  considered  as  essential  to  the  comfort  ui 
the  health  of  man,  nor  even  that  in  later  times  the  opinion  shosMk 
very  generally  entertained  by  those  nations  who  oae  salt,  that  an  n&t 
and  protracted  abstinence  from  it  would  inevitably  destroy  lifCi  Ba 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  scientific  men*  and  particnlvt 
those  who  have  given  their  attention  to  physiology,  ohemlstTy,  nefr 
cine,  etc.,  have  not  long  before  this  discovered  and  disclosed  the  enc 
of  such  opinions. 

1541.  Salt  is  a  mineral  substance,  and  is  wholly  innutriiioiu  ui 
indigestible.    If  a  table  spoonful  of  it  be  dissolved  In  halfapiotd 
water,  and  introduced  into  the  human  stomach,  it  is  immediately  pe^ 
oeived  by  the  organic  sensibilisies  of  that  organ  (296)  as  an  oflfimdlngff 
disturbing  substance  ;  great  irritation  is  produced  ;  the  vital  foioei|ii 
not  exceedingly  impaired  (950),  react  with  energy ;  mucous  andanw 
secretions  are  rapidly  increased  in  the  gastric  cavity^  to  protfldtke 
mncous  membrane  (338)  f^om  its  acrid  and  irritating  qoalitia;  avk 
distress  is  experienced  by  the  individual,  and  naasea  and  rtmS^ 
generally  succeed,  as  an  instinctive  means  of  expelling  the  olMiiil 
cause  from  the  vital  domain  ;  and  in  all  cases,  considerable  poitioosil 
it  are  driven  through  the  pyloric  orifice  (841)  in  the  intestines,  wbocf 
great  irritation  is  also  produced  by  it,  and  it  is  soon  expelled  froB  tb( 
bowels,  with  large  quantities  of  serum  secreted  from  the  blood  to  dflaKJ 
and  flood  away  the  irritating  substance,  and  thus  protect  the  Wh 
parts  on  which  it  acts,  and  the  vital  interests  of  the  system  genenllj. 
from  its  pernicious  effects  (1505^.    When  salt  is  taken  into  the  stomal 
in  small  quantities  with  food,  tne  result  is  somewhat  diflfbrent    If  tk 
stomach  is  perfectly  healthy  in  all  its  properties  and  powen(StiJ 
however  small  the  quantity  of  salt,  it  is  immediately  detected  l^tkl 
undepraved  sensibilities  of  the  organ,  and  a  vital  reaction  takes plMtj 
corresponding  in  energy  and  extensiveness  with   the  quantitj  d 
strength  of  the  offending  substances  (800),  aud  by  the  mooonia^ 
serous  secretions  which  are  promptly  produced,  the  parts  aie  proteeni 
and  the  salt  is  so  diluted  as  to  be  rendered  no  longer  very  dangeioaic 
the  delicate  vital  properties  of  the  tissues  on  which   it  may  act  L' 
therefore  not  expelled  from  the  alimentary  cavity  by  vomiting  »>' 
purging,  but  is  taken  up  in  a  state  of  solution  by  the  absorbent!^ 
the  stomach  (442),  and  mingled  with  the  blood  of  the  portal  veins  (ll^ 
not  in  any  case  nor  degree,  however,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Ti» 
economy,  but  to  be  expelled  from  the  vital  domain  through  the  kidi^ 
lungs,  skin,  and  other  depurating  organs  of  the  system,  as  a  fore^ 
substance  (500).    By  the  long  and  habitual  use  of  this  substance,  he*' 
ever,  the  orgamc  scuftYbUities  of  the  stomach,  and  of  all  the  other  p** 
of  the  system,  becomt^WJ  m\wi\v\\svv^vt<A.\!Pj  vt&  equalities,  that  thcj* 
Jonger  make  so  ^uex^Wii  ft.  x«ESv&\.vi.'^<»  \a  \\.  ^  hCwsk^  sss^w*  ^sa  Wa!p 
and  undepraved,  iu\dx\i^  ^«^\.'v&  ^^^^vw^^l  "^fy^^^^^^^fMs^^sa^A. 
ffttwe  freely  into  t^e  ft%Tiex«\  ^vc^nxV^v.v.^^.  ^^^^\«^  ^XLx^wS.si^sw^^ 
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whole  yital  domain  (448),  perrading  the  minnte  Teeielfl  of  the  glandi 
and  other  parts,  and  becoming  so  permanently  a  qniditj  dT  the  semm 
of  the  blood  as  to  be  r^pirded  by  many  as  an  evidence  of  the  necessity 
for  its  dietetic  nse. 

1542.  The  facts  in  regard  to  the  dietetic  use  of  salt  then  are  these : 
— 1.  Salt  is  wholly  innntritions--it  aifords  no  nonrishment  to  amy 
stractare  or  substance  of  the  human  body.  2.  It  is  utterly  indigestible 
— it  enters  the  body  as  a  mineral  substance — it  is  abeorl^  un- 
changed as  a  mineral  substance — it  goes  the  rounds  of  the  general 
circulation  as  an  unassimilated  mineral  substance — and  is  finally 
eliminated  from  the  body  through  the  kidneys,  lungs,  skin,  etc.,  as  an 
unassimilated  mineral  substance.  8.  Its  acrid  quality  is  offensiye  to 
the  vital  sensibilities  of  the  organs,  always  causing  vital  reaction  or 
resistance,  and  ihii  tnial  reaction  eotutitutes  the  onlif  ttimulation  ever  prO' 
duced  by  eaU^  and  is  therefore  always  attended  with  a  commensurate 
d^ree  of  irritation  and  vital  expenditure,  and  followed  by  a  corres- 
pondent degree  of  indirect  debility  and  atony ;  and  consequently  it 
always  and  inevitably  tends  to  produce  chronic  debility,  preternatural 
irritability,  and  disease;  the  stomach,  intestines,  absorbents,  veins, 
heart,  arteries,  and  all  the  other  organs  of  the  system,  are  always  irri- 
tated, exhausted,  and  debilitated  by  its  presence.  4  It  never  in  any 
measure  promotes  digestion  nor  any  of  the  assimilating  functions  of  the 
system ;  on  the  contrary  it  always  retards  those  functions,  and  is  un- 
favorable to  all  the  vital  changes  (1282).  Where  a  stomach  has  been 
greatly  debauched  and  its  energies  prostrated,  the  sudden  and  entire 
abstraction  of  salt  and  all  other  stimulants  from  the  food  would  undoubt- 
edly leave  that  organ  in  a  temporary  state  of  atony  or  depression,  which 
would  unfit  it  for  the  performance  of  ite  function.  But  it  is  entirely 
certain  that,  in  a  stomach  whose  powers  and  sensibilities  are  unimpaired 
and  healthy,  salt  always  retards  digestion  and  embarrasses  the  function 
and  diminishes  the  Amctional  powers  of  the  organ ;  and  the  impaired 
stomach  receives  tone  from  it  only  upon  a  principle  which  is  always 
and  inevitably  unfriendlv  to  its  own  physiologloa]  interests  and  to  those 
of  the  system  in  general  (879).  And  this  is  all  true  of  every  other 
assimilating  function  and  process  of  the  vital  economy ;  and  hence  it 
is  a  well  ascertained  truth  in  the  science  of  physiology,  that  the  dietetic 
use  of  salt  is  unfHendly  to  all  the  processes  of  assimilation,  nutrition, 
and  secretion,  in  the  vital  economy.  5.  It  always,  in  proportion  to 
the  freedom  with  which,  it  is  used,  diminishes  gustatory  ei\joyment 
(701).  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  substances  eaten  by  man,  whose 
qualities  are  such  that  they  are  rendered  more  tolerable  by  the  use  of 
salt  than  they  would  be  without  it ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
use  of  salt  with  those  substances  always  and  necessarily  Impairs  the 
nicely  discriminating  power  of  the  organ  of  taste,  and  takes  away  the  ^.. 
delicate  perception  of  the  agreeable  qualities  of  more  proper  food  (098),  ** 
and  thereby  on  the  whole  immeasurably  diminishes  the  amount  ot 
gustatory  enjoyment  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  life.  Incredible  as 
this  may  appear  to  many,  every  intelligent  individual  may  demonatralba 
its  truth  by  three  months^  fair  esperlment. 

1543,  Bat  weatf  told  of  the^peai  abYLnaLsxiOft  <s^  «»X\  Vi\^Mtos**-* 
tbe  ioftiact  of  Bome  of  the  lower  animal%  w\i\c\i  v^^^^  >&&»(&:  >a^  ^ 

great  dietaace  to  procure  it— of  iia  iieoeBa\t!l  W  v^*'^^^*  ^fiew^ 
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•ome  of  the  domeBticated  animal^  and  of  the  Scripture  authority  for  iti 
uae  in  human  diet.  All  these  pointfi  I  have  carefully  examined,  uA 
from  the  examination  am  the  more  fully  convinced  that  aalt  la  noti 
necessary  nor  a  proper  article  for  the  dietetic  use  of  man.  Its  greit 
abundance  in  natare  affords  no  evidence  either  for  or  against  the  pro- 
priety of  man's  using  it  as  an  article  of  diet.  As  to  the  instinct  of  the 
lower  animals,  it  is  not  true  that  there  is  any  animal  in  nature,  whoie 
natural  history  is  known  to  man,  which  instinctively  makes  a  dietetic 
use  of  salt.  It  is  true  that  some  herbivorous  animals,  such  as  the  deer, 
when  thev  are  diseased  by  worms,  grubs,  or  buts,  in  the  alimentary 
cavity,  will  instinctively  go  in  pursuit  of  salt,  not  as  an  article  of  diet, 
not  ss  a  seasoning  to  thdr  food,  but  purely  as  a  medicine  to  destnj 
the  animals  in  their  stomachs ;  and  they  never  instinctively  use  it  it 
any  other  time  nor  for  any  other  purposes.  It  is  true  also  that  dooMi- 
ticated  animals  are  subject  to  diseases  for  which  salt  is  perhaps  the  beit 
and  most  natural  medicine  in  the  world ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  tbcy 
require  it  for  any  other  purpose,  nor  is  it  true  that  they  will  be  lev 
healthy  if  they  are  not  regularly  fed  with  salt.  In  regard  to  the  Scri^ 
ture  authority,  it  amounts  to  this,  and  nothing  more :  salt,  wliengo^ 
is  an  antiseptic,  and  preserves  those  substances  on  which  it  actsfros 
putrefaction ;  and  good  men  have  a  similar  effect  upon  the  moral  world; 
— but  when  salt  has  lost  its  antiseptic  property,  it  is  good  for  nothiiv; 
and  when  men  who  profess  to  be  good,  exert  no  aniu^iuie  influenoeoQ 
the  moral  world  around  them,  they  are  like  salt  that  baa  lost  its  ssTor. 

1644.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  some  have  oon  tended  for  the  m- 
oessity  of  salt  as  an  article  in  the  diet  of  man,  to  countenot  the 
putrescent  tendencv  of  animal  food  or  flesb-meat,  whea  there  is  not  a 
carnivorous  animal  in  nature  that  even  uses  a  particle  of  it,  and  ftv 
if  any  of  the  purely  flesb-eatiog  portions  of  the  human  family  ever 
use  it  in  any  measure  or  manner  (777, 1012),  and  most  portions  of  tbo 
human  family  who  subsist  mostly  on  vegetable  food  wholly  abstsUi  froD 
it  In  man,  as  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  salt  is  undoubtedUia 
excellent  medicine  for  worms  in  the  alimentary  cavity ;  yet  aonirli 
the  dietetic  or  habitual  use  of  salt  from  preventing  the  geneiatioQif 
worms  in  the  alimentary  organs,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  tends  diieetlf 
by  its  irritating  and  debilitating  effects  (1542),  to  produce  that  state  of 
the  bowels  most  favourable  to  the  generation  of  worms ;  for  while  the 
alimentary  organs  of  man  are  healtiiy  and  vigorous,  and  perform  tbtf 
functions  well,  they  are  never  infested  with  worms.  It  is-only  whtf 
they  are  debilitated  and  relaxed  and  sluggish  that  thety  are  thus  vaajd 
and  the  habitual  and  free  use  of  salt  tends  directly  to  produce  thii 
state  of  things, 

1646.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  most  evident  that  the  best  and  BOtf 
permanent  health  of  the  human  body  does  not  require  the  dietetic  ok 
of  salt,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  free  use  of  it  is  decidedly  detrimtfittl 
to  the  human  system.  It  is  wdl  known  that  sailors  and  others,  whei 
confined  for  a  considerable  time  to  salted  food,  become  aiBi^ 
with  scurvy,  wYAc^  \%  «2l^^^  a  very  distressing  and  often  > 
very  fatal  d\ae8*e.  hjcA  It^ia.  ^b.-^  w»\sl  ^T.\Kc^i^!^  ^tid  careful  ek- 
senrfttiona  durln^t  XY^ft  \»3aX»  «^^^  i«w^  Ww^  \«jax  ^vis^^^Mii 
«0  the  concluftlon  W\a.t  X\i^  ^afeVs^Sajaafe  ^\  ^\^^  \^«^^^  v««icwiiC 
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system  (1523) ;  and  I  am  entirely  certain  that  it  exceedingly  aggravatee 
many  ctiroinc  diseases,  and  bave  little  doubt  that  it  increases  the 
liabfiity  of  the  body  to  diseases  of  every  kind ;  that  it  is  directiv 
conducive  to  scrofulous,  pulmonary,  and  cutaneous  affections,  and 
disorders  of  the  mucous  membrane  ; — in  short,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  tbat  it  uot  only  serves  to  predispose  the  human  Lody  to  every 
form  of  disease,  but  also  serves  to  aggravate  and  perpetuate  every 
species  of  disease  wben  actually  induced  (1524),  and  that  it  serves  tu 
hasten  on  a  premature  old  age,  by  rendering  tiie  solids  dry  and  rigid 
and  inelastic  ^681).  I  am  therefore  prepared  to  affirm  with  great  con- 
fidence, tbat  the  well-being  of  the  human  body  does  not  require  the 
dietetic  use  of  salt ;  that  the  free  use  of  it  is  decidedly  and  often 
seriously  injurious  ;  and  therefore,  if  it  is  used  at  all,  it  should  be  very 
sparingly,  and  always  the  less  the  better. 

8FICE8. 

1546.  In  regard  to  other  stimulants  used  as  seasonings  with  food, 
such  as  mustard,  pepper,  ginger, — in  ghprt  all  siiniuiating  and  heating 
apices  and  condinienis,  they  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  they  are 
decidedly  miscbievous  in  their  effects  on  the  alimentary  organs,  and 
through  them  on  the  whole  system  (1534).  They  always,  accoiding  to 
their  stimulating  power,  increase  the  viiul  exhaustion  of  the  parts  on 
which  they  act,  and  produce  a  commensurate  degree  of  physiological 
depression  of  indirect  debility  (1539) ;  and  when  habitually  and  freely 
used,  they  produce  chronic  debility  and  preternatural  irritability,  not 
only  of  the  digestive  organs  but^of  the  whole  system.  When  first 
received  into  a  healthy  stomach,  the  vital  reaction  (950)  is  so  great 
that  it  always  produced  an  inflamed  aspect  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  that  organ  (338),  arising  from  tbe  engorgement  of  its  blood-vesseU 
(393)  in  the  effort  of  the  eiomach  to  protect  its  delicate  tissues  (287) 
Irom  the  irritating  properties  of  the  offending  substances  (1541)  ;  but 
when  the  habitual  use  of  them  has  greatly  impaired,  to  the  healthy 
and  discriminating  sensibilities  of  tbe  organ  (1532),  the  vital  reac- 
tion is  less  powerful,  and  the  engorgements  less  excessive,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  stomach  is  commensurately  less  susceptible 
to  the  action  of  its  own  natural  and  appropriate  stimuli  (1531),  and 
suffers  a  physiological  depression  and  want  of  tone  if  the  customary 
stimulants  are  withheld  (1542) ;  and  this  has  led  to  the  common  but 
utterly  fallacious  notion  that  these  spicy  seasonings  promote  gastrie 
digestion.  Tbe  truth  is,  tbat  every  one  of  the  pure  stimulants  (733) 
actually  retards  digestion,  diminishes  the  functional  power  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  and  deteriorates  their  functional  result  (444).  Some, 
it  is  true,  are  much  less  mischievous  than  others,  but  none  of  them  is 
salutary  nor  wholly  innoxious.  Dr.  Beaumont  (431,  Note)  found,  fron* 
repeated  and  careful  experiments,  that  when  precisely  the  same  kinds 
of  food  were  taken  at  tbe  same  hour  on  successive  da>s,  and  in  almost 
exactly  similiar  conditions  of  the  stomach,  the  food  which  was  dressed 
mith  a  liberal  quantity  of  strong  mustard  and  vinegar  was  threti-o^^K.- 
ters  of  an  hour  longer  in  digesting  ihai\  U\a.\.  vi\\\v:'5l  >n^'^  W«w<i^'^\^Xtfs«s. 
anj  coDdimeuis.  And  this  difference,  W.  V\\V  \i^  \^<iQ\\vt\.^^^^^>^^^ 
game  stomach,  which  was  accustomed  \.o  CVift  vi^^^  o^  ^^^^"^  ^'^  •  ^^ 
mad  therefore  could,  not  pertorm  iu  Idlucvvou  ou  ^nml^^  \iSia\\^s^ 
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Aliment  with  the  fall  tone  and  vigor  of  a  perfectlr  health j  stomach 
which  had  never  been  thus  depraved*  Dr.  B  -aMinont  also  found  tint 
wheti  ninBtard  and  p''pp*'r  were  taken  with  tbe  food,  they  remained  intk 
git«>tric  cavity  till  all  tb»;  food  wa>  digested,  and  oontinaed  to  emit  a  vtroBf 
aromatic  r/^lor  to  the  lust ;  and  thai  the  mucous  surface  of  tbe  Btomaefa 
presented  a  plieht  morbid  appearance  towards  the  close  of  chymlGcatioa 

1-047.  It  if  tru«^,  as  we  have  eeen  (1542),  that  when  tbe  atomach  ha 
li'*«-ii  greatly  impaired  and  debilitated  by  the  hahitaal  and  free  use  d 
pur*;  KtimnTants,  and  lost  its  power  to  be  healthfully  aod  vigorous  a- 
cited  by  i>lain  and  simple  f(K>d  (1531),  the  Biiddea  abstraction  of  ill 
fi(>aHoning.4  from  the  diet  will  leave  the  B'omach  Id  a  relaxed  and  de- 
pressed  Ktate,  which  wholly  nnfits  it  for  the  performance  of  its  fonctioL 
But  it  is  also  true,  that  so  long  as  the  stimulants  are  used,  the  foof- 
tional  powers  of  the  stomach  will  always  be  impaired,  and  its  fone- 
tional  t'^sulis  more  or  less  deteriorated;  and  the  more  freely  they  sr 
UHed,  tbe  greater  will  be  these  effects;  whereas,  if  the  stimulants  in 
wholly  abandoned,  and  a  severely  abstemioas  diet  is  adopted  fort 
Hhort  time,  with  a  proper  regimen  in  other  respects,  the  stomach  will 
Moi^n  recover  its  healthy  sensibilities  and  natural  tone,  and  be  able  le 
Oigtfst  the  plainest  and  simplest  food  with  perfect  ease  and  comfort. 

1548.  These  are,  therefore,  well  ascertained  general  principles  ta 
physiology  ;—l8t,  that  mustard,  pepper,  and  all  other  stimulating  sad 
h«>ntiTig  ppices  and  condiments,  afford  no  appreciable  nourishment  to 
the  body  (738) ;  2d,  that  they  do  not  assist  the  stomach  and  other  tf- 
sitnilaiiiig  organs  in  the  performance  of  their  functions  ;  3d,  thatthcj 
conpiUerably  retard  the  process  of  digestion,  and  render  it  less  complete 
and  p«?rf«,HJt,  and  often,  by  greatly  increasing  the  muscular  action  of  llrf 
stomach,  hurry  the  contents  of  the  gastric  cavity  into  the  small  int«>- 
titio  in  a  comparatively  crude  state  (486) ;  4th,  that  the  use  of  then, 
even  for  a  single  time,  never  fails  to  cause  irritation  and  produce  suiee 
dep:i-cc  of  indirect  debilily  of  the  stomach,  and  the  habitual  use  of  then 
niwayH  causes  more  or  less  chronic  debility  and  morbid  irritabilitv  oi' 
the  ilinicntary  organs,  and  through  them  of  the  whole  system,— deve- 
loping a  general  morbid  irritabijity  in  tbe  nerves  of  organic  Iife,'caiuiiig 
irregularity  in  the  actions  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  and  leading 
to  debility  and  disease  in  those  organs, — debilitating  the  brain  asti 
c^rebro-spinal  system  generally  (228),  inducing  chronic  inflamatiosio 
the  mucous  mcmbianeof  the  alimentary  and  respiratory  cavities  sod 
othor  piirts,  causitig  physiological  depression,  and  creating  an  uuhealibr 
hung<T  and  tliiiRt  (1438,   1509),  which  lead  to  gluttony  and  the  use  of 
stiniulaiing  and  intoxicating  drinks  and  other  substances.     In  short, 
the  habitual  use  of  these  substances  always  and  inevitably  causes  mod 
or  less  irritation  and  exhaustion  and  debility  in  the  whole  system,  prv- 
disposes  it  to  disease  of  every  kind,  actually  induces  many  di6ea.«e6  Hud 
agMrnvaies  every  disease  with  which   the  human  body  ia   afflictedi 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  in  no  meaBiire  ministers  to  the  real  con- 
forts  of  man.    ll  diminishes  his  gustatory   enjoyment    (702),  imjftiti 
h\i  wodily  o\aBl\c\V^  v^u^i  ?»V.tw\^V\v  ia.\A  Va*  animal  vivacity,  takes  awsr 
;fi8  mental   lrauqu\\\V^,%\iVjittV'fc  VwsvVq  J^'«J?^'^^> ^^^^g^^tsa^jisvA  of  mind 
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highly  excitlDg  and  exhausting,  and  when  habitaallj  and  freely  QBed, 
they  are  all  decidely  and  seriously  mischievions.  The  atem  truth  is, 
that  no  purely  stimulating  substances  of  any  Idnd  (785)  can  be  habi* 
tually  used  by  man,  without  injury  to  the  whole  nature. 

VAB0OTI08. 

1549.  But  the  narcotic  substances  which  are  almost  uniyersally  tm- 
ployed  by  mankind  purely  for  stimalatiog  and  intoxicating  purposes, 
are  far  more  deleterious  in  their  nature,  and  when  used  vrith  equal 
freedom  are  much  more  pernicious  in  their  effects  on  the  human  system, 
than  salt,  spices,  and  other  pungent  substances  ordinarily  uBed  as 
seasonings  and  condiments  with  food.  The  narcotic  or  intoxicating 
substances  which  have  been  used  as  means  of  stimulation  by  different 
portions  of  the  human  family,  are  somewhat  numerous ;  but  the  most 
common  in  the  civilized  world,  and  er^pecially  in  our  ooantry,  are  tea, 
coffee,  tobacco,  opium,  and  alcohol  (768).  Alcohol,  though  not  com- 
monly considered  a  narcotic,  is  nevertheless  properly  classed  with  thoM 
substances,  for  its  effects  on  the  living  body  are  essentially  the  same. 
It  is  produced,  as  we  have  seen  (1365),  not  by  any  formative  process 
of  nature,  but  by  a  process  of  decay,  or  the  decomposition  of  the  saccha- 
rine matter  of  organized  bodies.  The  grand  characteristic  of  all  nar- 
cotic substances  is  their  ofi/t-vttoZ  or  life-destroying  prepay.  When 
they  are  not  so  highly  concentrated  or  energetic  as  to  destrov  life 
Instantly,  they  produce  the  most  powerful  and  often  the  most  violent 
and  distressing  vital  reaction  (800,  697),  which  causes  a  correspondent 
degree  of  exhaustion  (881),  depression,  and  prostration  (1581) ;  and 
they  often  destroy  life,  purely  by  vital  exhaustion  in  this  violent  and 
continued  vital  reaction  (950).  But  when  the  discriminating  senslU- 
llties  of  the  system  (1582)  have  been  depraved  by  the  habitmd  use  of 
these  substances,  and  its  powers  of  giving  a  sympathetic  alarm  greatly 
Impured,  these  same  substances,  even  the  most  deadly  in  nature,  if  the 

Quantity  be  only  commensurate  with  the  degree  of  physiological 
epravity,  may  be  habitually  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  even 
received  into  ihe  general  circulation  (448),  and  diffused  over  the  whols 
system,  and  slowly  but  surely  destroys  the  constitution,  and  alwavs 
greatly  increase  the  liability  to  disease,  and  almost  certainly  create  it, 
and  invariably  aggravate  it,  without  any  of  those  symptoms  which  are 
ordinarily  considered  as  the  evidence  of  the  action  of  a  poison  on  the 
living  body ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  stimulation  is  attended  with 
that  pleasurable  feeling  (1538)  and  agreeable  mental  consciousness 
(1585)  which  lead  the  mind  to  the  strongest  confidence  in  their  saluturj 
nature  and  effect.  Hence,  there  is  not  a  poison  in  the  vegetable  or  min- 
eral kingdom  which  the  human  body  cannot,  by  cueful  training, 
become  so  accustomed  to,  that  it  will  receive  into  the  stomach,  at  a 
single  dose^  without  any  immediate  evidences  of  its  deleterious  effects, 
a  quantity  sufficient  to  kill,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  six  men  who  hava 
never  used  it  Arsenic  may  be  taken  with  food  as  a  seasoning^  as 
freely  as  table  salt,  with  as  little  immediate  «vii«&!^  ^1  Va v^^a^^ssoik 
character ;  and  even  prassic  add,  wbiolOL  \l\\\b  Voa^wsittSAissQafi^^  '^^ui 
UfJbtDlng,  where  ibe  body  is  wholly  iU[iaiwsi»UffnfidL\A  \\ja%ri&s3^%^ 
mtb  proper  care  be  gradually  bnmgh^  ^  <a^  'v^'g^  ^i^^^ssa^  iq:«" 
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till  it  cmo  be  uted  with  oonmdenble  freedom  as  a  means  of 
and  iniozicatioD. 

\b5f).  This  wooderfol  capabilitj  of  the  liTing  bodj  to  adap:  itself  br 
pbjBiological  depravitj  to  the  action  of  poisous  of  ererj  kind,  has  dm 
ooJj  Iffd  the  infatuated  human  race  to  the  excesj^ire  lue  ofsoch  sab> 
stances  as  means  of  intoxication,  bol,  almost  a^  a  necessarj  consequence 
(1538;,  has  also  led  them  to  the  fall  belief  that  ttose  subsKances  v* 
innoxious  and   salutary.     Accordingly  we  find    in  every    period  of 
homan  history,  in  every  portion  of  the  world,  that  not  only  the  ignore 
ant  multitude,  but  also  the  more  intelligent,  and  to  a  great  exurnttvea 
the  members  of  the  medical  profeseion  itbelf,  have  stoutly  deuit^d  iLe 
poisonous  character  of  thoi<e  deleterious  sub&tancea  which  ihey  emplo)- 
td  as  means  of  habitual  stimulation  and  intoxication,  on  the  gioDDd 
that  they  could  be  habitually  and  freely  used  witbuut  producing  im- 
mediate death,  or  any  of  the  distressing  symptoms  which  indicate  tbe 
action  of  a  poison  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  so  f ar  aa    the  ftdmgg  cut 
appreciiite  their  effects  (1585),  they  act  on  the  system  »»  grateiul  cor- 
dials.   From  an  ezpenenee  of  this  kind,  tbe  poisonous  character  (if  tea 
oaflTee,  tobacco,  opium,  alcohol,  and  all  other  narcotic  subeianoes,  btf 
been  boldly,  boisterously,  and  vehemently  denied,  bj  tho«ie  who  lisbi- 
tnally  use  them  as  means  of  stimulation  and  intoxication.     Even  iu  unr 
own   laud  of  boasted  intelligence,  in  tbe  middle  of  the  Dineteenth 
oentory  of  the  Christian  era,  and  in  our  very  college  of  learning;  tbe 
idea  that  alcohol  is  a  poison  has  been  treated  with  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, as  too  absurd  lor  any  but  a  visionary  fanatic  to  believe ;  sod 
yet  there  is  no  truth  in  science  more  pertectly  demonstrable  than  thK 
alcohol  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  fatal  poisons  known  to  msn; 
and  with  equal  certainty  can  it  be  proved  that  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  snd 
opium,  are  powerful  poisons  to  the  human  body. 

15>31.  But  this  point  is  not  in  any  measure  to  be  determined  by 
what  is  called  experience,  or  the  fact  that  these  substances  can  be  hsbita- 
ally  used  as  means  of  agreeable  stiiuulution  without  producing  the 
immediate  symptoms  of  the  action  of  deadly  poisons  ;  for,  as  we  ban 
seen  (1522j,  if  this  be  our  criterion,  we  ai-e  forced  to  tbe  falladooi 
cuiicltiMiou  that  there  is  no  buch  thing  as  a  poison  in  nature.  We  hs?e 
seen  (16/,  312)  that  the  solids  of  the  human  body  consist  of  thiee 
general  tissues  or  forms  of  organic  structure;  that  each  of  these  tiunei 
is  endowed  with  peculiar  vital  properties  ;  that  these  tissues  compoie 
the  several  organs,  and  their  vital  properties,  together  with  the  vital 
affinities,  which  arc  under  the  control  of  the  nervous  power  (204)i 
constitute  the  vital  forces  of  the  organic  economy,  and  the  functionsl 
powers  of  the  organs.  Now  then,  whatever  substance,  by  the  action 
of  its  own  intrinsic  qualities,  is  immediately  destructive  to  the  vital 
properties  and  vital  constitution  of  these  tissues,  is  as  certainly  a  poison 
u  that  two  and  two  make  four.  If  a  real  poison,  in  a  very  small  quan- 
tity or  very  dilu^  form,  be  brought  to  act  on  a  living  organ  compoied 
of  these  several  tissues — as  the  stomach,  for  instance — the  organ  maj, 
by  its  own  pecuWat  ecotiom^  of  vital  reaction  (1541),  and  by  the  co- 
-operation of  tbe  atbSOcXaVAdk  Qi^g^%  \\i  vXv^  ^^^vs^km^  vital  economy  (300)i 
Lfor  protect  ItaeU  an^  X\i^  «i^*\.^m  Sxq\sx  >^<i^  \!«:vfi^\^^i^^xKs,^Cile8  of 
'  noLfion.  aa  onW  lo  a\xtt«  <5Hiu^^««^'«^^  «5^^^XM«i.^\\\!^^\u^.«sw\  V   i'* 
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1652.  Tobacco  is  not  odIj  one  of  the  most  powerfal,  bat  one  of  the 
most  loathsome  poisons  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  therefore,  as 
we  have  seen  (1584),  when  any  hnman  being  has  succeeded  in  over- 
coming the  strongest  instinctive  antipathies  of  his  nature,  and  formed 
an  appetite  for  this  filth  j  weed,  that  appetite  is  extremely  despotic  in 
its  power,  and  will  not  be  appeased  bj  any  other  stimulant,  and  is 
more  difficult  to  overcome  than  almost  any  other  depravity  of  the 
human  body.    I  have  already  so  fatly  explained  the  manner  in  which 
this  abominable  poison  affects  the  human  svstem  (444,  696,  697*  701, 
768,  902,  951, 1418, 1581, 1582),  that  it  is  not  necessary  I  should  say 
more  concerning  it.    If  what  has  been  said  will  not  convince  man  of 
the  folly  and  madness  of  using  tobacco  in  any  form  as  a  means  of 
stimulation,  no  human  testimony  will ;  and  I  have  little  hope  that  any 
thing  I  can  say  will  have  much  effect  in  removing  so  deep  and  so  uni- 
versal a  depravity  (768).     Opium  is  in  all  respects  so  essentially  like 
tobacco,  that  what  is  true  of  one,  in  regard  to  its  effects  on  the  human 
system,  is  in  general  true  of  the  other;  except  that  opium,  being  more 
commonly  taken  into  the  stomach,  more  immediately  impairs  the  di- 
gestive organs  (444),  and  diffuses  its  mischievous  influence  more  rajddly 
and  extensively  throughout  the  whole  system,  causing  a  correspondent 
degree  of  physiological  prostration  and  morbid  irritablity,  and  conse* 
quently  increasing  the  frequency  and  des^potic  energy  of  the  demand 
for  stimulation,  and  leading  to  greater  excess  in  quantity,  and  propor- 
tionately more  ruinous  effects  on  the  animal,  intellectual,  and  moral 
nature  of  man;  rendering  him  extensively  diseased, and--except  when 
under  the  direct  stimulation  of  his  drug — stnpid,  sottish,  and  extremely 
miserable.    Alcohol,  being  a  more  rapidly  diffusable  and  a  more  fiery 
stimulant  (1589),  seems  almost  instantaneously  to  pervade  the  whole 
system,  and  to  make  a  direct  assault  on  every  part  of  the  living  body 
at  once.    A  very  few  drops  of  pure  alchohol  introduced  into  the  human 
stomach  unaccustomed  to  it,  will  destroy  life  nearly  as  quick  as  pruaslo 
acid  (1549) ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  common  spirits  of  wine  of 
the  shops  will  destroy  life  in  a  few  minutes ;  yet  by  commencing  th« 
use  of  it  in  a  very  diluted  form  and  in  small  quantities,  and  gradually 
increasing  the  strength  and  quantity,  the  human  body,  we  know  from 
most  melancholy  facts,  may,  through  physiological  depravity  (1582),  be 
so  acccustomed  to  this  deadly  poison,  that  it  will  receive  it  in  lam 
quantities,  and  in  some  rare  instances  be  as  it  were  saturated  with  it  for 
many  years,  and  still  live  on  (484, 1649^.    Tet  alcohol,  whether  in  the 
form  of  distilled  liquors  or  fermented,  whethw  in  wine  or  beer  orcider, 
is  alwajfs  an  anti-vital  principle, — always  acts  on  the  hnman  body  to  dis- 
iiirb  and  impair  its  physiological  functions,  and  to  destroy  its  physio- 
logical  powers.    When  first  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  highly  inflames 
that  organ,  and  by  the  strong  vital  reaction,  is  expelled  from  the  gat* 
ti'ic  cavity  into  the  small  intestine,  and  extends  its  inflammaUon 
tfaiougb  the  whole  length  of  that  canal.    It  has  been  supposed  to  pro- 
mote digestion,  and  has  formerly  been  prescribed  to  dyspeptics  by 
by  physicians  generally ;  but  it  is  now  a  matter  of-  perfect  certidnVs 
that  it  always  retards  cbymification  (1878^  MAt€i^^%i^>Jfcfc\{t»R»»X«i^^ 
perfect,  and  alwaja  diminishes  the  functioivaYi^Hiwc  dl  >C^^%N«s«fi*'^^ 
Jij  abort,  its  effect  ia  always,  and  In  tbe  ne^lut^  ol  \.\vVa.%v^J^  '^^^''SSbI 
4j  destroy  the  rifai  properties  and  tbe  f\Xa\  ooii«X.\X»>x\A»^  w.  Vaa 
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of  the  body  (1561),  and  always  to  disturb  erery  vital  fnnctiott,  to 
deteriorate  every  fucctiooal  result,  and  to  impair  and  destroy  ewm 
physiological  and  psychological  power  of  the  haman  sjstem.  It  eu- 
not  therefore  be  used  as  a  stimulant  in  any  quantity  without  mm 
degree  of  injury  to  the  whole  nature  of  man ;  and  when  habitoaliy  iod 
freely  used,  it  always  does  great  mischief,  and  almost  ineritably  lc«b 
to  the  most  ruinous  consequences  in  body  and  mind ;  and  nothing  bu 
the  blindest  infatuation  growing  out  of  sensual  depravity  (576)  eosU 
induce  human  beings  to  cling  to  and  vindicate  the  use  of  such  ad^ 
•tructive  poison  as  a  means  of  stimulation  (1560). 

TEA.  ANs  corrxs. 

1668.  But  probably  the  most  general  and  unbroken,  and  I  miikt 
almost  add  the  most  mischievous,  delusion  of  the   civilized  world  it 
the  present  day,  in  relation  to  intoxicating  substanoesy  is  that  wbid 
leads  to  the  nearly  universal  use  of  tea  and  coffee  aa  common  benr- 
ages,  by  male  and  female,  old  and  young,  vigorous  and  feeble,  bealtty 
and  sickly,  rich  and  poor, — by  all  habitually  as  articles  of  diet,  ul 
by  most  excessively  as  means  of  intoxicating  exhilaration.    The  other 
poisons  of  which  I  have  spoken  (1249 — 1662)  have  produced  nek 
manifest  efiects  of  evil  in  the  general  experience  and  history  of  tki 
human  family,  that  multitudes  have  been  convinced  of  their  deletflrioa 
character.    But  with  a  very  few  individual  exceptions,  there  is  a  on* 
versal  belief  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  tea  and  coffee  are  uaidii 
beverages,  that  they  are  not  only  perfectly  innoxious,  but  positifcl/ 
salutary.    The  fundamental  principles  on  which  this  delusion  rm 
have  already  been  explained  (1629,  et  eeq.) :  viz.,  1st,  the  physiologiol 
capability  of  the  human  body  to  adapt  itself,  by  depravity,  so  pofccfilv 
to  the  action  of  the  most  baneful  substances,  that  it  will  manliest  w 
immediate  symptoms  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  such  substanves;  2iui, 
the  stimulation  produced  by  even  the  most  deadly  poisons  to  wlud 
the  system  is  accustomed,  is  identified  in  the  mental  consciouBiiai 
(1688)  with  the  natural  and  healthy  physiological  stimulaiion  of  tk 
body,  and  is  enjoyed  in  proportion  to  the  physiological   depreaMi 
which  it  removes  and  the  agreeable  exhilaration  which  it  causes',  8i 
the  use  of  tea  and  coffee  is  commenced  at  so  earlj  a  period  in  lifie^'* 
they  are  at  first  used  in  such  small  quantities,  and  so  gradually  ii* 
creased,  and  the   physiological  powers  of  the  body  are  depraved  fcj 
such  imperceptible  degrees, — that  those  violent  and  distressing  syap- 
toms  which  indicate  the  immediate  actions  of  a  powerful  poison  wj 
rarely  if  ever  result  from  the  habitual  use  of  these  substances  (SiQ- 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  depraved  appetite  which  they  create,  ^ 
physiological  depression  and  demand  for  stimulation  which  they  caiuei 
and  the  grateful  exhilaration  wbicb   they  produce,  make  all  who  as 
them  love  them  in  proportion  to  the  freedom  with  which  they  are  vseL 
and  with  equal  confidence  believe  that  they  are  perfectly  salutaiy 
cordials,  and  Vnd\«]^u«ably  neceHsary  to  comfort  and  to  health.   B^ 
if  instead  of  comm^iicXivi^  vV^  ^^e^  ^  >2&5»k:  %Mh«tances  in  very  so*'' 
qnantiiies,  a  fn\V  cup  oV  «\xovv%  xaa.  w  'wsSi'jfe  "^^^^^^^wwsl^  vfeftW 
e.  ^iher  by  a  youxYi  ot  aVvi\\-^vi^\i\Rx^'^^V  ^V»6\.>x^<^  -w^^^^WV  x 
f«d  body,  tbev\o\ftn!t  wid^2»vt^ia5Kv\i«.  vim\?tfwas.  ^^^«sd&.^^s^^>9n^ 
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organ  may  be  recorered  bj  the  renovating  economy  of  the  system  (1419). 
But  if  the  poison  be  at  first  receiTed  in  a  highly  concentrated  form  or 
large  quantity,  it  will  either  arrest  the  functions  of  life  at  once,  by 
paralysing  the  nervons  power(17  ),  or  it  will  produce  a  violent  reao*' 
tion,  and  in  the  terrible  conflict  utterly  exhaust  the  vital  properties  and 
destroy  the  vital  constitution  of  tissues,  and  death  will  be  the  result*! 
This  is,  therefore,  the  only  true  mode  of  ascertaining  the  properties  of 
substances  in  relation  to  the  physiological  powers  of  the  human  body ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  which  has  been  repeatedly  and  fully  demonstrated, 

c     that  all  the  substances  which  I  have  named  contain  a  strong  ontt-oitol 

quality,— or  in  other  words,  their  effect  on  the  living  body  is  to  destroy 

the  vital  properties  and  vital  Constitution  of  the  tissues  which  compose 

the  organs. 

1654.    A  notion  has  prevailed  quite  extensively  that  green  tea  is 

i    more  hurtful  than  black,  on  account  of  the  former  being  cared  on  copper ; 

I    but  this  is  wholly  incorrect.    Green  and  black  teas  are  varieties  of  the 

i    same  plant,  and  the  only  reason  why  green  is  a  somewhat  more  active 

0  and  powerful  poison  than  black  is,  that  its  natural  properties  are  less 

1  impaired  by  the  process  of  curing.*    We  are  informed^  however,  that 
i    since  1832,  a  large  proportion  of  the  green  tea  imported  into  the  United 

!    States  has  been  manufactured  from  damaged  black  tea„  by  s  process  ia 
li    which  a  small  quantity  of  prussian  blue  is  used ;  yet  with  tbis  addition, 
■(    the  tea  thus  manufactured  is  not  more  poisonous  than  the  gemiine  green 
i    tea  of  the  best  quality.    But  in  regard  to  tea  and  oofEee*  as  of  all  other 
tf    intoxicating  substances  which  human  beings  use  as  means  of  habitual 
g    stimulation,  there  is  a  blind  determination  on  the  part  of  those  who 
;    thus  employ  them- to  defend  their  character,  and  to  ascribe  whatever 
$    evils  may  seem  ta  be  connected  with  the  use  to  something  besides  the 
f    intrinsic  properties  of  the  substances  themselves.    Yet  considering  how 
early  in  life  tea  and  coffee  are  introduced  into  the  diet  of  children,  and 
i     how  universally  and  freely  they  are  used  by  both  sexes  of  every  age* 
It  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  whether  they  are  not  at  present  actually 
doing  more  injury  to  the  human  constitution,  and  in  a  greater  measure 
destroying  human  health,  life,  and  happiness,  than  any  other  intoxi- 
cating substance  used  in  Cbristendom.f    Besides  the  injury  done  to 
-the  body  by  the  very  high  temperature  in  which  they  are  uBuully  drunk 
^1311),  their  strong  narcotic  property,  in  proportion  to  the  freedom 
with  which  they  are  used,  ha»  the  same  deleterious  effect  as  tobacco, 
,    «piom,  and  alcohol  (1631, 1662), — impairing  and  serving  to  destroy  all 
I    %he  physiological  and  pdycholgal  powers  of  the  human  system.     The 
[    mppreciable  morbid  effects  which  they  produce  are  of  coarse  miodified 
(    l>y  the  different  degrees  of  constitutional  power  in  different  individuals 
i     (668),  and  by  all  the  varieties  of  situations,  circumstances,  conditions, 
I    «nd  habits  in  life ;  but  in  all  cases  they  impair  the  functional  powers 
I    ^  all  the  assimilating,  circulating,  and  other  organs  concerned  in  the 
I  ^reoeral  office  of  nutrition,  cause  more  or  less  of  unhealthy  initability 

•>  Kr.  Brando,  the  distingotohed  analytical  chemist,  of.  England,  hjr  a  aeries  of 
^sareAil  experiments  made  in  1821,  proved  that  there  is  no  appradate  durete«i<sA, 
t  ^Mtween  green  and  blade  teas. 

t        t  There  are  now  more  than   ten  millions  of  v^u^^  ot  \Mk  v^  ^9t?I  'b^^^^^*'"^'^!^ 
J  lE»otmdii  of  colTee^  oonsiuned  in  the  United  Stotea  aiuuuILi,  «A&.iSEMb  ^a^nsDKi^iiN&^c^i^^'^^ 
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in  the  Mrres  oTorgaoie  life,  debiliute  the  fanin  and  tlMwkol 
■pinal  qnrtem  (228),  diminish  the  mascalar  power.  In  cvei 
preditpone  the  body  to  disease,  always  sggraTmte  disease  wIm 
-  cause  freqaeot  and  dlstressiDg  physiological  depreasioa  ai 
disqaietode  and  despondency,  and  strongly  tend  to  ddi 
confirmed  insanity.*  The  feeble  and  the  sedentarj  suffer  i 
the  eflfects  of  tea  and  coffee  than  the  Tigorona  and  the  active, 
gentfal  statement,  woman  more  than  man ;  indeed  the  §m 
woman  are  very  greatly  multiplied  and  enkaaeed  by  then  ti 
beverages,  which  she  regards  ss  indispensable  to  her  nrmffiTrt 
1655.  It  is  most  evident  then,  that  tea,  coIEbc^  tobaoeo,  opiwi 
and  all  other  narcotic  and  intozicaUog  snbstaneea,  ai«  polaoi 
human  body,  and  cannot  be  employed  by  man  as  means  of  m 
withoat  decided  detriment  to  his  whole  nature  ;  and  wha 
habitoally  and  freely  nsed,  the  iqjnry  is  always  great  •■^ 
oslamitoos.  Besides  the  evils  already  mentioned,  the  hahil 
narcotics  serve  powerfully  to  diminish  the  siae  of  the  hn 
firom  generation  to  generation,  and  otherwise  to  impnir  its 
(963),  and  greatly  to  deform  it  (962.)  Employed  as  medii 
substances  often  do  great  mischief ;  and  it  is  certain  that  as 
Ihct,  the  medical  nseof  them  has  besn  incalculably  more  liqv 
beneficial  to  the  human  family,  in  short,  as  a  general  nd 
man  has  to  do  with  them,  as  stimulants  w  as  medicinei,  the  I 
be  hii  health,  and  the  more  uniform  his  enjoyment;  iMid  t 
has  to  do  with  all  kinds  of  purely  stimulating  subetances,  at  i 
to  his  food  or  means  of  stimulation,  the  more  certidnly  i 
blessed  with  good  health,  long  life,  and  happineas,  if  his  ha 
other  respects  correcL  £ven  the  camphor  and  cologne  bott 
more  frequently  the  sources  of  evil  than  of  good  to  thoae  w) 
them  ;  and  the  infusions  or  teas  made  of  pungent  and  exol 
should  be  used  with  great  caution,  and  especially  as  drinki 
cine,  for  children.  Both  for  internal  and  external  applicatioB, 
and  in. sickness,  pure  water  is,  as  a  general  role,  Uie  moa 
liquid  that  can  be  used  (1516) . 


LECTURE    XXIV. 

r— The  jdiysiological  necessity  forsHeep— The  restorative  effects  of  ik 
.-  nnsouiHl  btoep,  and  of  dreanu,  somnambalism,  etc — Dreaming  not 
with  the  most  refreshing  sleep  -ilow  far  physiology  determined  our  kov 
big— Sleep  in  relation  to  longevity—Nfeither  too  much  nor  too  little  steal 
with  sound  health-  Vegetable-eaters  can  do  with  less  sleep  than  fle^i^ 
of  children— Improper  means  to  cause  children  to  sleep—  Sleep  of  aged  p 

proper  time  of  sleeping— Uuw  much  time  required  for  sleep Bsosaad 

Feather  beds  objectionable ;  why— Hard  beds  best— Best  kinds  of  bed 
Bed-rooms  should  be  large— Night  garments— Entire  change  of  clothix 
— Night  and    day  clothes  should  be  aired— Bed  Tooms  and  evervthin, 

■hoold  be  ke^t  cVean.-  UoAv  etc  of  children  and  aged  pt:ople Veiitilatl 

rooms — ^Baxhukq— ImpotxaAKA  <A  <;i«»£L\ccv«sb— \)\s:<irent   uiudes  of  lal 

•  Tea  sod  oolf ee  "wAX  \(toAuca  ds^ix>sMiL\  XitwawBA  ^vc&lNk;  -bs^  Kj^'sasSc^ 
Mv  areuwd  to  Uie  autntA  exc«sa. 
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proper  times— Importesoe  of  the  Iwtfa  to  diUdran  and  aged  people— Ito  gnat  valoe 
«a  a  ramedial  means -Shaving,  catttng  the  hair,  ete.— Aib — Pore  air  indispensable 
to  perfect  healthr^The  physiological  reasons— Causes  of  impure  air — Qreat  import- 
ance of  pure  air  to  children  and  the  aged—- Clothino-  All  dothinff  in  itself  an  oTfl 
—How  Ihr  necessary,  and  for  what  pnrposs— The  proper  regnlatfon  of  clothing— • 
Exvsoma— Its  indiqiensable  importance  ta  health— DiHSarent  kinds  of  exercise 
adapted  to  civic  life— Great  eflEkacy  of  proper  exexdse  as  a  remedial  means  foi  the 
feeble — Its  great  importance  to  the  young  and  the  aged — Qeneral  condnsions  and 
remarks. 

1556.  Hatiho  ftilly  aaoertained  the  natural  dietetic  character  of 
lan,  and  pointed  out  the  general  rules  which  should  govern  him  in 
is  dietetic  habits,  we  are  next  led  to  consider  what  regulations  are  ne- 
iflsary  in  regard  to  sleeping,  bathing,  air,  clothing,  and  exercise. 

1657.  We  have  seen  (121—137,  207,  208,  314)  that  in  many  of 
8  properties  and  functions,  the  human  body  resembles  a  tree  or 
Isnl  With  the  exception  of  mastication  (426,  et  §eq,)  and  gastric  di- 
3Stioa  or  chymification,  nearly  or  quite  all  the  processes  in  the  general 
mction  of  nutrition  are  very  similar  in  the  animal  and  in  the  plant ; 
id  hence  that  system  of  nerves  in  the  human  body  which  presides 
rev  the  general  function  of  nutrition  is  called  the  system  of  vegetative 
'  organic  life  (218 — 228),  and  ali  those  organs  which  are  immediately 
ooerned  in  this  general  function  are  said  to  belong  to  the  domain  of 
ganio  life,  and  in  health  perform  their  particular  functions  without 
e  Tiolation  (302,  808)  and  without  the  consciousness  of  the  animal 
04).  But  the  food  d  the  animal  being  separated  from  it,  and  re- 
linng  perceptive  and  locomotive  and  prehensive  and  voluntary 
hirers,  in  order  to  furnish  the  digestive  organs  with  the  necessary 
pply  of  aliment  (209),  it  is  provided  with  organs  of  external  rdation 
lapted  in  anatomical  structure  and  physiological  endowment  to  the 
•opcTties  of  external  things  and  to  the  internal  wants  of  the  organic 
stem  (210,  816).  Thes^  organs  of  external  relation  in  man  (688) 
oBist  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  with  all  their  nervous  cords, 
caches,  fibres  and  filaments,  and  of  the  various  muscles  of  voluntary 
otion,  together  with  the  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  tendons,  etc., 
»niiected  with  those  muscles,  and  acted  on  and  moved  by  them  (233). 
>  have  seen  also  (875)  that  the  performance  of  every  function  in  the 
ving  bod^  is  attended  with  some  expenditure  of  the  vital  properties 
id  organized  substances  of  the  organs  which  perform  them,  and  that 

is  the  constant  bvsiness  of  the  general  function  of  autrition  to  re- 
enish  and  repair  the  exhaustion  and  waste  thus  produced  (393,  493). 

1568.  In  the  domain  of  organic  life,  God  has  wisely  and  benevolently 

ordered  things  that  the  replenishing  and  repairing  economy  of  the 
■tern,  as  a  general  fact,  keep  pace  with  the  expenditure  of  power  cmd 
iste  of  substance  in  the  performance  of  the  vital  functions  (376,  377) ; 

that  the  heart,  with  only  the  momentary  rest  that  one  part  enjoys 
lile  another  is  in  action,  as  the  ventricles  and  auricles  alternately 
itract  (372),  is  able  to  continue  its  operations  without  interruption 
ox  the  commencement  of  our  being  to  the  termination  of  our  earthly 
stance ;  and  the  lungs,  with  only  the  brief  repose  which  follows  each 
■<*ation  (469),  are  able  to  continue  on  their  exercise  inoessaaxU.'^ 
>ugh  life ;  and  all  the  other  mrgansoC  iuvoVunXAr}  xni;^>\Q;^%2CL^^<%%^- 

"9  faaetioD  are  sustained  in  iho  conalaut  v^itoTToaACfe  ^^  \^^ 

f0  in  the  vital  eooaomj  of  the  sy&Uia,  "^^ii  laa  o^Jawt  "ws^i,  nCiSift 
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the  body  e^ts,  than  the  very  ihort  repoM  which  may  intervene  betwea 
the  regular  performance  of  their  functions  (1432)  or  their  regoUr 
actions.  But  in  the  domain  of  phrenic  or  animal  life  (229),  when 
action  if  yoluntary,  the  same  balance  between  the  exhaiutiog  aod  n* 
plenishing  eoooomy  is  not  kept  up  (377).  In  the  contraction  of  era; 
▼oluntary  muscle,  in  the  exercise  of  every  nerve  belonging  to  tiiii 
domain,  the  expenditure  of  vital  power  and  waste  of  substance,  •!  i 
general  fact,  somewhat  exceed  the  immediate  replenishment  and  npc 
effected  by  the  general  function  of  nutrition  (493)  ;  this  exoeiB,  n 
have  seen  (909),  is  greater  in  the  fle^h-eater  than  in  those  who  sabaiK 
on  a  pure  vegetable  diet,  and  still  greater  in  those  who  use  pore  Kr 
mulants  with  their  food  (1656),  and  far  the  greatest  in  those  who  r. 
under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  substances  (1649).  But  eveo  c 
those  of  the  purest  and  simplest  habits,  whose  diet  and  general  reginet 
are  the  most  perfectly  adapted  to  the  physiological  and  psychology 
Interests  of  human  nature,  the  continued  exercise  of  any  volontii? 
organ,  or  of  any  part  within  the  exclusive  domain  of  animsl  life 
always  causes  an  expenditure  of  vital  power  and  waste  of  oigaaiiec 
substance,  which  in  some  measure  exceeds  the  Immediate  replenkhaoi 
and  repair  effected  by  the  general  function  of  natrition ;  and  vkei 
that  ezcrdse  is  severe  and  long  continued,  the  excess  Is  very  coniidcnkie, 
causing  a  sense  of  weariness,  and  sometimes  of  distress.  And  u  like 
brain  and  the  organs  of  special  sense  (396,  ei  aeq.)  and  the  sermi^j 
animal  life  generally  (228,  232—307)  are  continually  exercised  in  *{ 
operations  of  the  mind  and  the  voluntary  motions  of  the  body,  ^l 
largelv  share  in  the  general  exhaustion  and  weariness  of  the  dofloaift  [ 

1559.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  the  exercise  of  the  organs  is  ^ 
domain  of  animal  life  were  to  be  continued  too  long  without  inteci<^| 
tion  and  repose,  their  exhaustion  would  become  so  great  as  ooBpld^f 
to  destroy  their  functional  powers,  and  throw  the  organs  into  aittto^j 
painful  and  ruinous  disease.  Regular  periods  of  rest  are  tberefoRii'l 
dispensably  necessary  to  the  health  and  functional  integrity  of  all  tk^l 
organs  and  parts;  and  our  benevolent  Creator  has  wisely  ordained m 
periods  of  rest,  and  placed  those  organs  whose  unceasing  fnnctioMi 
essential  to  our  bodily  existence  so  entirely  independent  of  the  ] 
of  animal  life  (302,  303),  that  these  latter  may  be  hushed  is  i 
like  repose  for  several  hours  in  succession  without  the  least  inta 
to  the  action  of  the  former  (567).  • 

1560.  Sleep,  then,  is  the  repose  of  the  organs  of  animal 
order  to  afford  the  vital  economy  an  opportunity  to  replenish  aodi 
the  exhaustion  and  waste  and  injury  which  they  have  sustained f 
previous  exercise,  and  perhaps  abuse  (1419).    How  beautifully,  tl 
fore,  is  man  in  this  respect  adapted  to  the  natural  world  In  wfaick' 
lives!    While  light  surrounds  him,  he  has  organs  adapted  toptf 
It,  and  by  its  aid  to  perceive  the  visual  properties  of  things  (689,  if* 
and  while,  with  this  advantage,  he  is  able  to  direct  his  course  vfci: 
soever  he  may  choose,  and  to  whatever  object  he   may  desiie,  be 
orgauA  adapted  to  the  audible  and  olfactory  and  gustatory  and  tiif 
properUes  ot  V^Aii^  V}  ^Yi\&\i  he  can  hear  and  smell  and  tutt^ 
touch  (2.94^  55^^  \  axk^  \a  Xi^y^ii^T^  V&fi^^  «L  %«a.\  by  wbiok  ki 
thinly  Te^ecl,aa^TesAO\^^\i<^Vi^^^«^^^)^^^^^H^<«:»      -  -   '^ 
the  fonoiiona  «a4  \.Yi«^ns\  caNa»«^^\Aa  ^t^skdb^^ 
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and  supply  the  wants  of  the  internal  domain  (283).  Bat  when  the 
li&rht  Tades  away  and  darkness  gathers  round  him  like  the  pall  of  death 
(18),  his^  vifiion  is  blotted  out,  and  he  no  longer  needs  the  exercise  of 
any  of  his  special  senses,  nor  of  any  of  the  powers  of  animal  life;  and 
when  these  all  naturally  require  repose,  then  nature  with  a  bland  and 
soothing  influence  gently  seals  his  senses,  and  draws  the  shroud  of 
oblivion  over  his  consciousness,  and  leaves  him  to  rest  in  the  tem- 
porary death  of  all  his  moral  and  Intel lectnal  and  voluntary  powers 
(571) ;  while  the  vital  economy  over  which  the  nerves  of  organic  life 
preside  (288),  unceasingly  and  industriously  carries  forward  its 
replenishing  and  repairing  and  renovating  operations,  in  order  that 
he  may  wake  as  by  a  resurrection  to  a  new  existence,  refreshed  and 
vigorous,  and  full  of  health  and  happiness  in  every  part. 

1561.  O  I  man  knows  not,  nor  even  dreams,  how  constantly  the 
goodness  of  his  Creator  is  acting  to  redeem  him  from  the  effects  of 
his  trangression  I — how,  when  the  day  is  spent  in  continual  abuses  ot 
.his  body,  in  the  babitusd  violation  of  the  laws  of  life :  and  when  night 
comes,  and  he  is  lost  in  sleep,  and  ceases  from  his  sins,  the  hand  of 
God  in  unremitting  kindness  and  parental  mercy  directs  and  urges  on 
those  renovating  processes  of  the  vital  powers  (1419),  by  which  the 
injuries  his  system  has  received  from  his  pernicious  practices  are  so 
Dearly  repaired,  that  when  he  awakes  and  rises  to  another  day,  and 
feels  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  at  yester*  morn,  he  will  not  believe  that 
the  tobacco  and  alcohol  and  other  poisonous  and  improper  substances 
which  he  indulged  in  yesterday  did  him  any  harm ;  and  thus,  for  the 
benevolence  of  CK)d,  who  watches  ovei  him  with  unceasing  care,  and 
by  every  means  which  can  be  brought  to  act  upon  his  moral  suscepti- 
bilities endeavors  to  reclaim  him  from  his  sins,  he  only  returns  that 
strange  perverseness  which,  in  disobeying  Grod,  destroys  himself. 

1562.  In  a  perfectly  healthy  and  undepraved  state  of  the  system, 

sleep  is,  as  it  always  should  be,  an  entire  suspension  of  all  the  po>ver8 

of  animal  life   (567) ;  every  sense  is  completely  locked  up,  every 

thought  is  hushed,  and  not  the  sligtest  consciousness  of  existence 

remains ;  and  in  such  a  state  of  the  system,  this  death-like  sleep  is  so 

profound,  that  it  is  not  easily  disturbed  by  any  external  cause.    But 

when  continued  errors  of  diet  and  other  infractions  of  the  laws  of  life 

(683,  et  seq^)  have  considerably  impaired  the  healthy  properties  of  the 

nervous  system,  and  especially  the  nerves  of  organic  life,  and  produced 

in  them  an  increased  irritability  approaching  to,  or  actually  possessing, 

B  morbid  character  (296  et  seq.),  sleep  becomes  less  death-like  in  its 

profoundoesH,  and  is  more  easily  broken  by  external  causes,  and  almost 

continually  disturbed  by  internal  irritations.    While  Caspar  Hauser 

<1131)  continued  to  subsist  exclusively  on  his  simple  vegetable'food  and 

vater,  and  to  sleep  on  bis  bed  of  straw,  *  his  sleep,'  says  his  biographer, 

*  was  sound  aud  dreamlessi,  and  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  wake  him ; 

And  it  was  not  till  after  he  went  to  live  with  Professor  Daumer,  and 

-vjras  furnished  with  a  proper  bed,'  continues  the  learned  writer,  'that 

he  began  to  have  dreams.'     This  statement  naturally  leads  to  the 

inference  thai  the  change  from  the  bed  of  straw  to  the  *  pro]^  <Md' 

vas  the  principal  cause  of  Caapai^s  B\e&V\ii%  \«e»  v>\i\i^l%  ^^^^^^^ 

dreamiag.    Bat  no  oiie»  being  acqaaluled  N7\V\i  ^wx«rX  ^^^ns\^~^ 

lad  p$fobolcgkal  priociplfis*  caa  for  a  inomft\iX>  iiL^«csc«^^>^^ 
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notion,  ir  by  a  *' proper  bed '  the  writer  means  a  bed  of  feathers  and 
a  groat  abiinfiance  of  warm  clotiiing,  it  is  und(>ul)te(]ly  true  that  sacha 
beii  served  to  (lel)ilitate  his  system  ami  to  diminish  bis  physiological  pow- 
erB,  and  in  poine  measure  obstruct  the  freedom  of  pulmooary  and  cuta* 
neous  respiration  (506),  and  thus  to  increase  ibe  injurious  effects  of  other 
causes;  but  sleeping  on  a  i)ropf'r  bed  could  have  no  direct  tendency  to 
make  him  dream.  It  is,  beyond  all  question,  certain  that  the  chief,  ifDOt 
the  exclusive,  cause  of  Caspars*  t^leep  becoming  less  sound,  and  of  his 
dreaming,  was  the  irrilaiion  produced  in  ihe  domain  of  organic  lifebj 
the  change  in  his  dietetic  habits,  aud  sympatheticully  involviug  thi 
brain  (299,  607). 

15C8.  When  there  has  been  so  intense  and  so  protracted  an  over- 
action  of  the  brain,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  as  to  destroy  the  healthy 
condition  of  tl)e  part,  and  induce  in  it  a  highly  morbid  irritability,  tbea 
such  a  state  of  cerebral  disease  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  dreaming; 
yet  this  state,  as  a  general  fact,  cannot  take  place  without  deeply 
involving  the  condition  of  the  nerves  of  organic  life  in  the  stomach, 
and  to  some  extent  throughout  the  whole  domain  (586),  so  astoprodooe 
a  morbid  reaction  on  the  cerebral  part,  either  as  an  exciting  or  aggra- 
▼aiing  cause  of  dn.ams  (305).  Again;  if  there  has  been  such  aa 
exercise  of  the  brain  by  the  continued  action  of  the  mind  od  bodi 
particular  subject,  as  to  produce  great  cerebral  exhaustion  or  wearinesit 
without  actually  inducin<j:  morbid  condition,  irritation  in  thedomaiBof 
organic  life  will  be  cxcee<iingly  apt  to  cause  dreams  on  the  samesubjeot 
on  which  the  mind  has  been  employed  in  the  waking  hours  (119(9> 
But  in  all  cases  when  there  is  no  irritation  in  the  domain  of  organio  I 
life,  cerebral  exercise,  nrhich  stops  short  of  inducing  morbid  condiiioB, 
instead  of  being  in  any  degree  a  cause  of  dreaming,  is  on«the  contrary 
a  most  powerful  final  (ause  of  the  more  profound  and  dreamless  sleep;  I 
and  even  when  there  i*  actually  a  morbid  state  of  any  part  or  parts  of  I 
the  brain,  there  will  seldom  if  ever  be  dreams  w^ithout  irritaiion  in  Un  I  in 
domain  of  organic  lile  (218,  et  seq).  I    Ifc 

15G4.  Irritation  in  the  domain  of  organic  life,  therefore  (571),  may  I  ai 
be  considered  the  grand  cause  of  unsoundness  of  sleep,  andufdreaal  le 
in  all  their  varieties,  from  the  mast  shadowy  and  vague  conceptioosof  I  be 
things,  to  the  most  strongly  marked  and  cxtraordinnry  cases  of  son- 1  tbi 
nambulism  ;  and  it  will  always  be  found  that  the  removal  oi  \!f^\  cir 
irritation  is  the  most  certain  and  speedy  way  of  preventing  such  effect*  I  in/J 
The  principles  upon  which  this  irritation  produces  dreams  I  have  fall/ 1  cj>| 
explained  when  treating  on  the  functions  of  the  brain  (550,  e^ieyj^l  «'»or 
and  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  repeat  tbetn  here.  The  alimentaiy  I  'Qie 
canal,  including  the  stomach  and  intestinal  tube,  is  the  ordinary>ei^l  ^'ejj 
of  this  irritation  (567)  ;  but  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  indeed  each  parfrl  •eem 
ciilar  organ  in  the  domain  of  organic  life,  may  be  the  special  seat  of  M  <*rfa 
(299).  Nevertheless,  even  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  originating  caosd I  fl4^v 
are  generally  such  as  act  on  the  alimentary  canaU  and  iodace  >l  'Qqoc 
morb\d  oudulon.  of  particular  organs  by  continued  sjmpatheticirriti'l  ^sh  i 
tion  (511V  I     J5(j 

1506.  It  may  WTe;^OTft\i^  ^^^^t^ft^L  ^'i.^  ^jjsxv^x^  ^"lAt^that  dieteftl  ^lu 

orsarc  l\\e  oxi^maWw^^  wcv<\  ^^w^wiXVj  ^X\^\^\xvss^\«^\fe^^i^>5js(a^^^l  ^^^ 
^ne^s  of  »\evp  an^  oK  dT^^uYvv\^\vv  ^\\\a.  N«t\it\:vi^  V^^,  ^is^^^^ 
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lep  less  refreshiDg,  which  however  would  of  thenwel^es  seldom  if 
er  caase  dreaming ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  drtammg  u 
vays  to  be  considered  at  unfavourable  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  system^ 
etsmach  as  it  is  a  demonstration  of  some  disturbance  in  the  system, 
using  unsoundneRS  of  sleep  and  some  degree  of  action  in  the  brain 
len  its  repose  should  be  perfect. 

1566.  To  enumerate  particularly  all  the  dietetic  errors  by  which  the 
uodneRS  of  sleep  is  impaired,  and  dreaming  in  all  its  varieties  is 
used,  would  be  to  repeat  much  that  I  have  said  in  the  proceeding 
itnres.  It  is  sufficient  therefore  to  say,  that  every  violation  in  our 
Heiic  habits  of  the  laws  of  constitution  and  relation  established  in 
r  nature  (688,  etaeq.)y  tends  to  produce  these  effects;  or,  in  other 
»rd8,  every  thing  in  the  quality,  quantity,  and  condition  of  those  sub- 
kDces  that  we  use  for  nourishment,  drink,  or  stimulation,  which  ' 
itates  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  increases  the  irritability  of 

i  nervous  system,  serves  to  render  sleep  less  sound  and  refreshinj^ 
d  tends  to  excite  dreams.  All  alcoholic  and  narcotic  substances,  all 
re  stimulants  (1202).  all  improper  culinary  preparations  of  food,  all 
proper  concentrations  and  combinations  of  alimentary  substances 
no,  et  eeq,)t  imperfect  mastication,too  rapid  deglutition  or  swallowing^ 
ing  to  much,  eating  at  improper  times,  etc,  (1434),  are  among  the 
)st  prominent  causes  which  impair  the  soundness  of  sleep  aod  excite 
)ry  variety  of  dreams.  Lewd  and  licentious  habits  of  every  kind* 
producing  similiar  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  serve  also  in  the 
»st  powerful  manner  to  impair  the  soundness  of  sleep  and  to  increase 
I  lialility  to  dreams.  Yet  I  have  found  that  in  bodies  mnch  disor« 
red  by  these  last-named  causes,  dreams  may  generally  if  not  always 
prevented  by  strictly  avoiding  dietetic  errors,  and  shunning  every 
ng  which  will  produce  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

1567.  The  sleep  of  young  infants  and  of  children  generally  is  mnch 
paired  by  over-feeding  and  other  dietetic  errors  (1453,  et  seq.)  ;  and 
}  evil  habit  of  stuffing  them  full  just  before  thev  are  put  to  sleep, 
d  of  nursing  them  frequently  during  the  night,  is  by  no  means  the 
ist  of  those  errors.  As  a  general  rule,  the  digestive  organs  of  human 
ings.  and  most  especially  in  civic  Jife,  should  have  little  to  do  daring 
i  hours  of  sleep  (1444) ;  aJid  this  applies  to  people  of  all  ages  and 
cumstances,  and  particulaiely  to  the  young  and  old,  and  feeble  and 
irm.  And  hence,  it  were  unquestionably  better  for  every  one  in 
ic  life,  as  a  general  rule,  to  take  no  food  nearer  than  four  or  at  the 
>rtest  three,  hours  before  retiring  to  rest  (1440)  ;  and  as  a  general 
e  also,  every  one,  diseased  or  well,'  should  avoid  sleeping  immedi- 
ly  after  a  meal  in  the  day-time  i  for  though  this  habit  may  not 
tn  to  be  immediately  attended  with  injurious  effects,  yet  it  is  most 
tain  that  such  effects  do  result  sooner  or  later,  in  some  form  or  other 
43).  Gentle  and  pleasant  exercise,  and  cheerful  conversation,  and 
ooent  amusement,  are  infinitely  better  after  a  full  meal  than  slug- 
^  rest  or  sleeping  (1501). 

^68.  As  I  have  stated  (1412,  et  eeq^  concerning  the  times  of  «».\\\i^i,^ 
L  must  say  in  regard  to  sleeping,  physlolon  ^^ms^  iD^^i  ^<^\.^xc&^^a2v«^'^ 
[It  out  the  precise  hours  at  which  we  mxou\^^o  n.^  ^^^^v^'^^^^^ 
c?A  we  Blioald  arise,  nor  tell  usexaelW  bow  \o\ittw«  ^^'^^^''^^^ 
Yei,  without  doubt,  if  man  w«re  In  «ii\  tcw^^^Xa  v«^^»R»^  ^^"^^ 
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dienf  to  tlM  Uwb  of  ooutitailoii  tndrdatioa  cBUbliahed  in  hit 
the  fnrtinetiTe  pbrsiological  powers  of  Ida  Bjetca  woald  ni 
Ut  him  down  to  sleep,  uid  roase  him  op  agAin,  at  stated  hoa 
mil  the  panctnalttj  of  undisturbed  physiolo^Ml  hmbitude  (141f 

15((9.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  Ca^ar  Hanaer,  for  sos 
after  he  was  set  at  liberty,  *•  regolarlj  oommenoed  and  widwi  1 
with  the  setting  and  tlie  rising  son.'  And  when  it  is  oonside 
long  he  was  confined  in  liis  duk  dungeon,  where  day  and  id§ 
alilK  to  him,  and  where  the  perfect  simplid^  and  nnifteini^ 
habits  and  circumstances  were  all  peculiarly  adi^ted  to  &tc 
physiological  habitudes  which  naturally  belong  to  the  undi 
economy  of  the  vital  domidn,  this  fiict  seems  to  be  the  most 
and  unequiTocal  testimony  of  nature  on  this  point  that  has  ei 
afforded  us,  or  of  which  we  liave  any  knowledge.  It  is  true  ^ 
been  aocostomed  to  think  that  man  requires  less  sleep  than  t 
would  seem  to  Justify,  and  it  is  probably  also  true  that  we  1 
properly  appredated  the  importance  of  perfectly  sonnd  sleq 
of  the  principal  means  in  the  economy  of  nature  by  which  hi 
preserred,  and  still  more,  by  which  life  is  prolonged.  Certii 
however,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  men  who  haye  been  most  i« 
ble  for  their  extraordinary  longevity,  have  been  long  and 
sleepers. 

1570,  But  sleep,  to  be  most  favourable  to  health  and  ka 
must  be  perfectly  natural  and  sound  ;  the  broken  dreamy  slaq 
is  too  generally  experienced  by  members  of  civic  life  is  better  tha 
but  ftur  from  being  best.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  compatible  with 
or  length  of  life  for  any  one  to  endeavour  to  prolong  his  reH 
a  greater  length  of  time  than  he  can  sleep  with  tolerable  scnh 
A  sluggish  drowsiness  too  long  continued  always  serves  to  M 
the  system,  to  relax  the  solids,  impair  the  functional  powen 
organs,  and  to  produce  general  languor  and  stupidity,  while,  • 
other  hand,  excessive  wakefulness,  or  too  little  sleep,  causes  ca 
exhaustion  of  the  vital  energies,  particularly  in  the  domain  of  i 
life  (228),  debilitates  the  brain  and  all  the  organs  of  the  special  i 
and  impairs  their  functional  powers,  relaxes  the  muscles,  and  1 
debilitates  the  whole  system,  and  abbnriates  the  period  of  liik 
if  sleep  is  too  long  prevented,  denuigHnent  of  the  mind,  and 
general  functions  of  the  system,  and  death,  speedily  ensue. 

1671.  It  is  important  to  remark  that  those  who  temperately  i 
on.  a  pore  diet  of  vegetable  food  and  water  can  endure  proi 
wakefulness  much  longer  without  serious  injury  than  those  wh 
sist  principally  on  animal  food ;  and  those  who  freely  use  stiffli 
condiments  with  their  food  are  still  less  able  to  bear  continued  i 
fulness ;  and  those  who  freely  use  intoxicatiog  substances  will 
the  soonest  and  most  of  all  from  this  cause  (1549,  et  wq.), 

Vixax  oi  ciBxuiaiN  and  aqid  peoplb. 

1572. 1  ouni^  cYiMxwi  \«^x^  istfstft  ^^s^  '^^^i,  '*a5s^j!5s&.^  ^oitl 

all  artlii(Aa^itt«wa»^^^^^^^'**=^^'^^^'®^.^'^^ 

and  m9Sil  of  Vhem  iinfi««^\^\t^l  J^^Y*^:  ^  ^'^^  ^^xv^ial 

STtk^food  C14»V  et  ^:\  wA  >.\i€a  x^m^ v!l  x^xHv^, 
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(1453,  et  seq.)  are  properly  regulated,  and  if  they  are  correctly  managed 
in  other  respects,  they  will  require  no  cradle  to  secure  their  sleep,  and 
fitill  less  will  they  require  opiates  of  any  kind,  either  through,  the 
mother  (1294)  or  administered  directly  to  themselves.  As  a  general 
fact,  rocking  children  in  a  cradle  has  a  bad  effect  upon  their  health,  and 
none  but  the  most  gentle  motion  of  this  kind  should  ever  be  allowed  ; 
and  the  habits  of  mothers  and  nurses,  of  drinking  gin  or  brandy  toddy 
or  porter  or  ale  or  any  other  alcoholic  or  narcotic  liquor,*  or  of  giving 
any  of  these,  or  any  paregorics  or  carminatives,  to  children,  to  make 
them  quiet  and  to  cause  them  to  sleep,  is  exceedingly  bad,  not  to  say 
very  wicked  and  cruel.  WeU-managed  children  will  sleep  full  as  mucb 
as  the  good  of  their  little  bodies  requires  without  the  use  of  any  such 
means,  and  it  is  infinitely  better  that  they  should  occa8ionall|^cry  aud 
exercise  their  lungs,  than  that  they  should  be  kept,  continually  in  a 
state  of  sluggish  quietness  by  stupifiying  aud  deleterious  substances. 
Even  the  herb  teas  of  domea^c  preparation  (1555)  should  be  used  with 
great  caution  and  very  sparingly.  If  nursing  children  are  restive  and 
fretful,  examine  their  dietetic  habits,  and  the  dietetic  habits  of  the 
mothers  or  nurses,  and  the  cause  may  generally  be  very  readily  found. 
It  is  more  cruel  than  the  grave  for  the  mother  or  the  nurse  to  be  con- 
stantly indulging  in  thoee  kinds  of  food  and  drink  which  inevitably, 
produce  irritation  in  the  delicate  little  bodies  of  children  Q294),  and 
then  to  endeavour  to  allay  that  irritation  by  anodynes.  It  will  be  al- 
most a  miracle  if  such  children  do  not  either  die  before  they  get  through 
teet&ing,  or  become  afflicted  with  chronic  disease  before  they  are  twenty 
years  old.  I  repeat,  then,  that  no  artificial  means  should  be  used  to 
cause  children  to  sleep ;  and  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
everything  relating  to  their  diet,  clothing,  cleanliness,  etc.,  which  may 
serve  to  impair  or  abridge  the  natural  soundness  and  duration  of 
their  sleep.  A  great  want  of  cleanliness  of  their  bodies  is  exceedingly 
unfavorable  to  the  sound  and  healthful  sleep  of  children. 

1573.  Old  people  require  less  sleep  than  the  young  and  growing, 
and  less  than  the  middle  aged  (1496).  But  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  sleep  of  the  aged  should  be  as  sound  and  as  long  as  it  can 
possibly  be  rendered  by  natural  and  proper  mearu  (1567) ;  and  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  where  such  means  are  strictly  observel  their 
sleep  which  will  be  much  more  sound,  refreshing,  and  protracied, 
than  is  ordinarily  enjoyed  h^  those  who  are  advanced  in  years. 

THE  PBOPER  TIME  AMD  DU&ATION  OF  SLEEP. 

1574.  Some  have  contended  that  it  is  of  little  importance  whether  we 
sleep. in  the  night  or  in  the  day-time,  so  that  we  sleep  a  proper  length 
of  time.  But  every  indication  of  nature  and  all  experience  are  oppoiied 
to  such  a  notion,  and  to  a  properly  enlightened  mind  there  canuut  be 
the  lea:«t  ground  of  doubt  that  the  night  is  the  natural  time  lo  sleep 
(1560) ;  that  is,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  where  the  twenty-four  hours 
are  refl;ularly  divided  into  day  and  night  (18).  And  all  ex|jerience  in 
civilized  life  has  proved  also,  that,  other  things  being  ec^iiaU  tbL<^%<^^N\s:^ 
get  a  considerable  portion  of  their  ele^p  Y>elot(i  mv^\i\^\.,  ^&>'&^^  ^^t^  "^ 

•  Msny  B  nnning  iniSuit  has  been  Intoxicated  wid  itoOL^Vt!^  Xss  >Ca»  ^s^w^wa** 
^wallowed  by  the  motben  (1 994). 
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general  fact,  the  most  healthy  and  loDg-Hved.     In  that  state  which  in 
all  respects  is  most  perfectly  adapted  to  the  constitutional  nature  of 
man,  therefore  (6^),  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  wooM 
retire  to  rest  soon  after  daylight  disappears  in  the  OTening,  and  rise 
with  the  first  fi:leam  of  light  in  the  morning.     Bat  in  the  preseot 
artificial  state  of  civic  lifo,  there  are  so  many  things  to  disturb  and 
break  ap  the  natural  pbysiolegical  habiindes  of  the  haman  system 
(1418),  that  even  the  sleep  of  man  is  exceedingly  aflfected  by  circam- 
stances ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a  general  rale  which  will 
be  eaually  suited  to  every  individual.    The  best  general  nUe^  theretbra, 
which  I  can  lay  down  for  all  people  in  oar  climate,  and  indeed  io 
all  climates  where  the  day  and  night  are  nearly  of  the  same  length  m 
ours,  is,  #at  they  should  retire  to  rest  as  soon  as  they  can  after  daylight 
disappears,  and  rise  as  soon  as  thdr  sound  and  refireshiDg  sleep  is  it 
an  end,  and  cert^inlv  as-  soon  as  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  moreing 
appears.    But  if  mankind  will  not  listen,  to  this  general  mle,  whicb  ii 
undoubtedly  the  best  that  can  be  given  to. them,  then. I  will  give  then 
another  which  is  an  extreme  concession  to  human  penrerseness  of  bsbtt; 
and  say  that,  as  a  general  mle,  the  tfoy  latett  hour  ac  which  any  hamu 
being  should  be  kept  from  sleep  is  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  nonesbooM 
be  in  bed  after  the  sun  is  risen.    We  have  been  told  of  indlyidnalswho 
habitually  took  but  four  hours  sleep ;  and  undoubtedly  some,  by  virtie 
of  good  habits  in  other  respects,  or  a  powerful  constitotion,  mayboM 
out  many  years  in  this  way ;.  but  it  always  and  inevitably  shortens  life; 
by  an  undue  expenditure  of  the  vital  energies  of  the  constitutioo  in 
maintaining  the  animal  and  sensorial  powers  and  functions.     Six  hooii 
are  probably  the  shortest  time  tliat  man  can  habitaally  devote  to  sleep. 
conBistenlly  with  the  permanent  welfare  of  his  system ;.  and  perhifi 
eight  hours  of  sound  sleep  are  as  many  as  any  one  can  secure  or  ei^ 
to  advantage  in  the  present  state  of  things.    An  average  of  seven  honrii 
therefore,  is  probably  the  nearest  we  can  come  to  exactness  in  a  genenl 
rule  for  man  iu  civic  life. 

BEDS,  BBD-CLOTHESi  BCDrROOMS,  ETC. 

1575.  Concerning  beds,  I  cannot  speak  the  whole  truth,  without  | 
greatly  reprobaling  a  strongly  cherished  custom  of  society,  fori  as 
compelled  to  declare  ihai  feather'beds  are  in  every  ]:eppect  objectlonsblei 
and  that  they  possiess  not  one  redeeming  qnality,  not  a  solitary  virtM 
to  save  them  from  the  general  bonfire  to  which  they  ought  immediatelj 
to  be  consigned. 

1576.  Is  it  claimed  that  they  are  'soft  and  warm,*  and  toerehMt 
conducive  to  human  comfort  ?  It  is  true  that  feather-beds  are  *!»>' 
lutely  softer  than  straw,  hay,  moss,  or  hair  mattresses ;.  and  it  is  tr« 
that  they  do  not  so  rapidly  conduct  the  heat  from,  our  bodies,  t»i 
therefore  are  considered  warmer ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  they  so  relo 
and  debilitate  our  bodies,  and  so  affect  our  nervous  systems  and  oir 
calonc  fv\nct\oxv  ^4fe^V  ^^^^^^^  .f<f«^  onr  feather  beds  to  be  harder,  tat 
to  fee  less  cotv^Kimc  Vo  \.\v^  V^^vV^  ^tA  ^wvv^«^<«jckl^  regulation  of  off 
bodily  tempetalMte,  \,\\?k,Tv  oxvx  \sft^*  Q^  '^^^'^  '^st  tsv^«8,.    Ksv^V^g^^^^rim 

ve  become  t*u\\^  acc\\«X.0Tft!^  \o  \\».\^  ^ift^^^^  \^  w«  \sa5«»\^  ^aswiNs^^^ 
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dfty,  in  cold  weather,  as  ,when  we  are  accustomed  to  sleep  oa  fea- 
thers. 

1577.  We  have  seen  (287—299,  330,  837).  that  there  are  the  most 
intimate  and  important  anatomical  connections  and  functional  and 
sympathetic  relations  between  the  external  skin  of  the  body  aod  the 
mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  alimentary  and  respiratory  cavities, 
etc.  f338,  353),  aod  that  through  these  and  other  media  the  external 
slun  nolds  very  direct  and  powerful  relations  with  all  the  internal  or- 
gans and  functions  of  the  system.  In  consequence  of  these  relations 
(687),  feather-beds  not  only  relax  and  debilitate  the  external  skin  aud 
impair  all  its  functional  powers,  and  make  it  more  susceptible  to  cold 
and  to  all  the  changes  of  weather  (490),  and  to  the  action  of  all  insa^ 
lubrious  causes  and  influences,  but  they  also  relax  and  debilitate  the 
whole  system,.and  serve  to  impair  every  one  of  its  physiological  powers 
and  interests  (299).  The  luhgs^  and  digestive  organs  are  powerfully 
at£e«ted  by  every  thing  which  is  detrimental  to  the  general  condition 
of  the  external  skin  (291).  So  that,,  by  habitually  sleeping  on  featUtir- 
beds,  we  are  more  predisposed,  to  dyspepsy,  with  all  its  train  of  evils,. 
and  to  pulmonary  diseases  of  every  description.  Indeed  there  is  pro- 
bably not  a  single  disease  with  which  th^  human  system,  has  ever  been 
aiflicred,  that  we  are  not  more  strongly  predisposed  to,  and  which,.wbea 
actually  existing,  is  not  in  some  measure  aggravated  by  the  use  of 
feather-beds.  I  repeat,  tbesefore,  that  they  have  not  one  redeeming 
quality,  aud  ought,  with  as  little  delay  aA  possible,,  to  be  utterly  aud 
for  ever  discarded  by  emery  human  being,.  They  cause  many  more  evil» 
than  it  is  convenient  or  ev£n  proper  for  me  to  enumerate  un  thi&  oqca^ 
sion ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,.  the;|^  do  not  in  reality  minister  to  the 
comfort  of  mankind  in  any  manner.. 

1578.  We  have  seen  (jSOisj^;  that  the  whole  external  akin  of  the  humaUi 
oody  is  in  some  measure  a  breathing  organ,  and  that  it  is  continually 
exhaling  a  vapor  loaded  with  various^excrementitious  matters,  aod  held 
[q  an  aeriform  state  by  the  heat  which  passes  with  it  from  the  body 
(129, 130)..  Feathers  being  non-couductors,.  not  odl^  retain  much  o^ 
this  heat  about  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  also  retam  so  much  of  the 
^liseous-  and  other  perspired  substances  as  to  keep  the  body  surrounded 
by  a  very  impure  atmosphere  wbile  in  bed  This  impure  atmosphere 
E>eDetrates  into  every  part  of  the  bed ;.  and  besides  this,,  there  is  always 
noore  or  less  of  dead  animal  matter  belonging  to  the  feathers,,  which  is- 
Continually  underguing. decomposition,  and  forming  unwholesome  gases* 
tnH  offensive  odors.  So  that  a  feather-bed,,  if  the  utmost  pains  are  not 
i^keu  to  prevent  it,  soon  becomes  so>completely  saturated  with  ii.sown< 
mpurities  and  those  received  from  the  human  body,.that  it  will  giv.e  lo 
.he  whole  room,  and  even  to  the  whole  house,,  a  very  disagreeable 
Mid  unhealthy  odor;,  and  when  the  bedroom  is  small. and.  not  well, 
ventilated  nor  properly  cleansed,  thevery  wjills.becomeiaafewmonibs- 
io  deeply  tainted  with  the  impurities,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  by 
't^peated  cleansing  aud  whitewashing  to  destooy.  the  offensive  smell,. 
tveu  in  years.  And  where  every  measune  is  taken  to  keep  a  bedroom. 
:|ean  and  ^eet,  if  it  contains  &  feathec  bed  it  will  alwQ.^%  V^^^«&  ^ 
Lisagreeable'  smell  to  those  who  hav»  a  pvae  o\^]m^vo'c1  ^XkSfc*  \.^  ^m's^^^ 
^^Fpect,  therefore,  feather-beds  ard  uuwx>i.tVix  ol  «,"^«^^  va..>iwfc.\^^v\»*- 
loits  of.civiiized  be/ngjj. 
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1579.  Mattresses  made  of  hair,  if  the  hair  has  heen  thorongUj 
cleaaied,  are  incomparably  more  favorable  to  health  and  imritj  ud 
atmfort  than  feather-beds.  Mattresses  made  of  moas,  manilU  grt», 
husks,  straw,  hay,  palm  leaf,  etc,  are  still  more  coDducive  tn  the 
hikhest  and  most  permanent  well  being  of  the  hamaa  bodj.  For  it 
shoild  ever  be  remembered  that,  alwajs  and  of  necesaity,  in  proportios 
as  we,  by  the  artificial  means  and  circnmstaoces  of  ctvic  life,  brmg  osr 
bodies  into  that  condition  which  renders  soft  beds  indiapeoaable  to  osr 
immediate  comfort,  we  diminish  oar  physiological  powera,  increase  tke 
uncertainty  of  health,  and  abbreviate  the  duration  of  life;  and  the  evil 
is  always  increased  by  an  indulffrence  in  the  thing  for  which  we  tha 
create  a  demand  (725,  1307).  Bodily  development,  symmetry  (937)i 
vivacity,  agility  and  vigor,  and  mental  cheofnlnesa,  aotlTity,  dearoeO) 
and  power,  and  moral  purity  and  elevation  and  happiness,  are  all  bcrt 
promoted  bv  a  hard  bed. 

1580.  It  is  of  much  importance  that  the  clothes  of  the  bed  shoold  be 
properly  regulated  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  Too  many  bed-cloths 
render  sleep  less  sound  and  refreshing,  and  serve  to  relax  and  dfthili^ 
the  body,  and  in  every  respect  to  impair  the  physiological  powenof 
the  svstem ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  want  of  sufficient  dothiig 
in  oold  nights,  by  suffering  too  great  an  abstraction  of  animal  keit 
from  the  surface  of  the  body  (489,  491),  impairs  the  soundness  of  ilfl^^ 
and  renders  it  much  less  refreshing  and  invigorating;  and  where  tke 
want  is  great  and  continued,  the  evil  oonseqaences  are  often  Toy 
serious.  Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  all  my  remarks  conoemiiv 
beds,  bed  clothes,  etc.,  are  made  with  reference  to  man  as  a  member  d 
civic  life,  and  as  an  inhabitant  of  a  climate  which  renders  the  oceof 
artificial  means  necessary  for  the  proper  regulation  of  the  tempenUoic 
of  his  body.  For  undoubtedly,  if  clothing  were  not  necessary  for  tbe 
regulation  of  the  temperature  of  his  body,  sleep  wonld  be  more  perfttf 
and  refreshing  and  invigorating  without  any,  than  with  it  (720). 

1581.  There  is  a  kind  of  bed-clothing  becoming  verj  common  in  off 
country,  which  ought  never  to  be  used  except  from  necessity,  when 
other  kinds  cannot  l>e  had ;  I  mean  those  articles  made  principalljc^ 
cotton-batting  or  wadding,  and  called  eomfortabUt — a  very  great  si^ 
nomer,  for  they  are  in  reality  very  uneomfartabU  things.  Thej  hafi 
much  the  same  effect  on  the  body  that  feather  beds  do  (1577),  relsxilt 
and  debilitating  the  whole  system.  Indeed,  people  in  delicate  heilA 
can  generally  soon  tell  by  ihair  feeUnffs  when  they  are  lying  under  oK 
or  these  articles ;  for  they  reader  respiration  less  free*  and  cauii 
general  sense  of  oppression  and  weariness,  which  often  amounts  toi 
painful  sense  of  lassitude  ;  and  hence,  as  a  general  fact,  sleep  is  ki 
sound  and  refreshing,  and  more  disurbed  by  unpleasant  dreams,  wbn 
this  kind  of  clothing  is  used.  Woollen  blankets  are  incompsrskif 
better  articles  of  clothing  for  beds  than  such  uncomfortabU  comforUik'* 
for  while  blankets  are  sufficiently  non-conductors  to  retain  the  beit 
they  are  not  so  utterly  impervious  to  the  air  and  to  the  ezhalatiooii^ 
the  body,  yet,  tot  Te«*>o\i%  ^\ivi.^  I  shall  give  when  I  come  tospesktf 
bodily  carmeul^  \l  \%>q%\.Vw  ^T!w?,«fta\^  xv^a  \.Vw^t  the  wdlllen  b* 


iMttber^  collon 
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1582.  From  what  I  have  said  (288, 289,  631,  506, 1578)  concerniDg 
the  functions  of  the  external  skin,  it  must  be  evident  that  an  impure 
titmosphere  is  continually  formed  around  the  surface  of  the  body  while 
we  are  in  bed  and  enyeloped  in  clothes,  which  completely  prevent  any 
thing  like  a  current  of  air,  or  the  atmospheric  motion  which,  during  the 
day,  is  consequently  produced  by  our  voluntary  action  and  other  causes. 
Thisimpure  atmosphere,  as  I  have  stated  (1578),  penetrates  into  the 
bed  and  into  all  the  bed-clothes,  and,  as  it  were,  completely  saturates 
them.  If  we  go  from  the  fresh  morning  air  into  a  sleeping- room  at  the 
moment  when  an  individual  is  rising,  we  shall  have  a  very  strong 
olfactory  preception  of  the  impurities  which  issue  from  the  bed ;  and  if 
that  bed  be  soon  made  without  airing,  and  the  room  be  not  freely 
ventilated,  the  very  walls  of  the  room,  as  we  hav&seen,  will  in  a  short 
time  become  strongly  and  deeply  tainted  with  the  offensive  and  un- 
wholesome odor. 

1583.  When  we  rise  in  the  morning,  therefore,  the  bed  should  be 
thrown  open,  and,  as  soon  as  may  b^  the  bed-clothes  should  all  be 
taken  off  and  thrown  over  clothes-horses  or  chairs,  and  the  bed  shaken 
up,  and  the  windows  open,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  thoroughly  aired 
before  the  bed  is  made ;  and  they  who  persist  In  using  feather-beds, 
should  very  frequently  lay  them  out  in  the  open  air  and  hot  sun,  that 
the  impurities,  which  are  constantly  accumulating  in  them  (1578)  may 
be  fully  driven  off;  and  it  will  be  still  better  if,  as  often  as  once  in 
four  or  five  years,  the  feathers  be  subjected  to  the  cleansing  process  of 
baking. 

1584.  On  retiring  to  rest  at  night,  every  thing  worn  during  the  day 
should  he  taken  off,  and  hung  up  on  pegs,  on  clothes-horses,  or  on  the 
backs  X)f  chairs  or  elsewhere,  so  that  they  can  be  well  aired  during  the 

g  night,  and  give  off  the  impurities  they  have  received  from  our  bodies 
0  iu  the  day-time.  Not  a  tingle  article  of  clothing  worn  by  day  should  be 
^  kept  on  during  the  night ;  but  flannels,  and  all  other  under-clothes, 
^    should  be  taken  off  and  hung  up ;  and  after  the  whole  surface  of  the 

Sbody  has  been  briskly  rubbed  with  the  flesh  brush,  a  course  towel,  or 
the  band,  a  loose  flowing  bed-garment  should  be  put  on,  so  that  the 
0  body  and  limbs  shall  be  entirely  free  from  all  ligatures  and  compres- 
Bi  sionp,  and  there  shall  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  most  perfect  freedom  of 
^  f  respiration,  circulation,  and  voluntary  motion.  This  bed-garment  may 
gl    be  made  of  cheap  cotton,  and  therefore  can  be  afforded  by  every  one. 

0  l^ben  this  garment  is  taken  off  in  the  morning,  it  should  always  be 
ii    liung  up  where  it  can  be  well  aired. 

gi  1585*  Besides* thus  freely  airing  the  bed-garment  and  bed-clothes 
H  e^ery  morning,  they  should  be  frequently  changed  and  washed,  that 
2  they  may  bv  all  means  he  kept  as  clean  and  sweet  as  possible.  The 
H  l>eadste»i  should  also  be  kept  perfectly  clean  in  every  part,  and  free 
A  from  everv  impure  thing,  animate  and  inanimate.  The  floor  of  the 
\  liedroom  should  be  washed  frequently ;  and  as  often  as  twice  in  a  year 
^  *  %he  walls  should  be  whitewashed  or  cleansed  with  hot  soap-suds.  They 
H    '^bo  neglect  these  things  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  en\o^  \A\^\^i%!^^ 

1  health,  nor  need  they  be  surprised  if  they  at^  ocjcmXq^^^I  ^Naax^^^s^ 
-ftyphns  and  other  fey  en  and  complaints.  ^^^ 

r  1586.  It  ia  exceedingly  desirable  tbat  a\\  Y>^x<»m%  ^cs^^'^^*''^^*^ 

mud  0O  situated  and  oonstracted  that  Ihey  caa  Vi^  vi^\'^««^'^'**'**^ 
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most  wpocially  the  famllj  room,  or  that  in  whi(^  the  pexenlv  vA 
raiall  coildrea  sleep.  Opposite  opiniooB  are  entertained  by  differait 
writers  on  hygiene,  In  regard  to  the  propriety  of  Bleeping  with  the 
bed  room  windows  open.  Some  think  it  a  salatary  practice,  sad 
others  thinic  the  contrary.  One  thing  is  certain,  however :  opei 
chambers,  where  the  house  is  merely  clapboarded  on  the  oatdde,  sad 
not  ceiled  nor  plastered  en  the  inside,  are  far  more  healthy  bedrooni 
than  those  which  are  closely  ceiled  -or  plastered.  Indeed  it  shoaM 
always  be  nnderstood  and  remembered,  that  beth  when  we  aresieepiBg 
and  when  awake,  the  pore  air  cannot  have  too  free  an  aooeas  to  o« 
whole  bodies,  provided  we  are  kept  sufficiently  warm,  and  are  not 
exposed  to  too  strong  a  current  (1580).  If  bedroom  windows  are  opeo 
daring  the  night,  therefore,  a  screen  shonld  always  be  placed  befon 
them  so  that  the  sleeper  is  never  exposed  to  a  corrent  of  air.  Wbere 
the  bedrooms  of  a  honse  open  into  a  common  hall,  it  is  i>erhaps  belter 
to  open  the  windows  of  the  hall  and  the  bedroom  door,  than  to  opes 
the  windows  of  the  sleepiog-room.  It  is  very  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  (ire-place  in  every  sleeping-room  for  the  purpose  of  venti- 
lation, bnt  not  for  fire,  except  in  sickness ;  for  it  is  exceedingly  uft- 
▼orable  to  health  to  sleep  in  a  room  where  a  fire  is  kept  during  the  dsj, 
unless  it  is  well  ventilated  before  we  retire  to  rest,  and  during  the  nlgbt 
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1587.  It  is  of  very  great  importance  that  all  these  circnmstaoeei 
should  be  strictly  attended  to  in  relaltion  to  the  sleep  of  children  uA 
youth.    They  who  desire  to  have  the  bodies  of  their  children  Mljv^ 
vigorously  developed,  without  distortion,  without  disproportion,  with- 
out feebleness,  in  any  part,  must  not  suffer  them  to  sleep  on  fettber 
beds,  nor  in  unclean  bedding,  nor  in  confined  and  ill  -  ventilated  rooBi 
Let  their  beds  be  hard,  and  every  thing  about  them  clean  and  sweit 
Feather  pillows  should  also  be  avoided.    Pillows  made  of  moss  orfl* 
hay,  or  even  straw,  are  incomparably  better  for  children  than  festhca 
Parents  need  not  fear  that  such  beds  will  feel  hard  to  thdr  childiei 
When  they  become  accustomed  to  them,  they  will  never  desire  sofitf  i 
couches,  and  they  will  sleep  upon  them  with  most   refreshing  u' 
invigorating  soundness.    But  if  their  bodies  are  buried  up  in  festko 
every  night,  they  will  be  enfeebled,  their  nervous  excitability  will ki 
increased,  they  will  be  far  more  likely  to  take  cold,  they  will  be  bi* 
predisposed  to  disease  of  the  spine,  rickets,  ete. ;  their  lungsi  iiff0\ 
organs,  and  in  short  their  whole  systems,  will  be  debilitated  tfil 
rendered  more  liable  to  become  diseased.    Too  many  children  (^ 
not  to  be  put  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed  nor  in  the  same  room,  norii^ 
well  to  accustom  children  to  sleep  with  old  people.     In  strict  pl^ 
logical  truth,  it  is  decidedly  best  not  only  for  children  bat  for  ti^ 
for  every  body  in  civilized  life,  or  where  beds  or  bed-olothing  are  v^ 
to  sleep  alone,  ot  bnt  one  in  a  bed. 

^^  168&.  Great  cate  %\iW3\^  \»  \a2ksql  Vi  kaa^  the  bedding  and  bf** 
■Ipms  of  aged  p^pXe  «a  ^<t«si  ^xA  ««^V  ^  v^mS^c^w^^    Aa  tb«  Ti>^ 
^■Mra  ol ttieir  \>oaL\e%  %Mtt«i  w^  s^^\ft\wsj5t  ^\  ^^ksst^^^  >^, \^  ^^^V     v 
ant  that  evetv  x\iVTi%vmU\«si^lN»>\^^^wiA.\sfcw^^g^^ 
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It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  for  these  as  well  as  all  oth^  dasaes  ot 
people,  the  bedrooms  should  be  large  and  airj. 

BATHING. 

1589.  When  we  consider  that  the  whole  external  skin  is  in  some 
measure  a  breathing  organ  (1578) ;  that  it  is  continuallj  discharging 
impurities  from  the  body  (1582) ;  that  it  is  the  medium  through  which 
a  large  portion  of  the  effete  or  worn-out  matter  of  ihe  system  payes  off 
(506) ;  and  that  in  its  anatomical  structure  and  functional  character  it 
holds  very  near  and  powerful  relations  to  the  lungs,  stomach,  and  other 
internal  organs  (287,  291,  330,  337),  we  must  feel  convinced  of  the 
great  importance  of  preserving  its  healthy  condition,  and  of  securing  . 
the  vigorous  performance  of  its  functions.  In  order  to  this,  few  ibiugd 
are  more  indispensable  than  cleanliness ;  and  hence,  bathing  should 
never  be  neglected. 

1590.  In  all  civilized  communities,  every  house  should  be  constructed 
with  conveniences  for  bathing,  so  that  each  member  of  the  family  can 
readily  pass  from  the  sleeping-room  to  the  bath.  Where  this  has  been 
neglected,  however,  and  such  conveniences  cannot  readily  be  had, 
every  one,  even  in  the  humblest  condition  of  life^  can  easily  make  such 
arrangements  as  will  enable  him  to  bathe  his  whole  body  daily,  with 
very  little  trouble  and  expense.  A  portable  bath  may  be  placed  in 
eyerj  sleeping  room ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  afforded,  an  ordinary  wash- 
stand  and  bowl,  or  even  a  pail  of  water,  with  a  good  sponge  or  coarse 
towel,  will  answer  the  purpose.  If  to  these  can  be  added  a  tub  to  stand 
in,  surrounded  by  a  screen  made  of  cheap  cotton  cloth,  nailed  upon  a 
frame  like  a  clothes-horse,  every  thing  necessary  is  supplied.  Pure 
soft  water,  if  it  can  be  had,  should  always  be  used  for  bathing  and 
cleansing  the  skin. 

1591.  On  rising  in  the  morning,  the  bed  garment  should  be  laid  off, 
and  water  applied  very  freely  to  the  face  and  neck ;  and  if  the  hair  is 
short,  the  whole  head  may  be  plunged  into  the  water.  A  little  mild 
soap  may  be  used  with  advantage  about  the  face  and  ears  and  neck,  to 
make  every  part  perfectly  clean.  When  thoroughly  washed,  these 
parts  should  be  wiped  dry,  with  a  towel  which  is  sufficiently  coarse  to 
give  action  to  the  skin.  This  done,  If  the  individual  has  a  tub  or 
something  else  to  stand  in  which  will  hold  water,  let  him  take  a 
tumbler  or  some  other  vessel,  and  pour  water  freely  upon  his  shoulders 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  wash  himself  briskly  in  every  part. 
This  is  an  ezoeedingly  great  luxury  where  it  can  be  eigoyed,  in  every 
season  of  the  year.  If,  however,  the  individual  has  nothing  to  stand  in 
which  will  keep  the  water  from  the  floor  or  carpet,  then  let  him  take  a 
good  large  sponge  or  coarse  towel,  and  make  it  as  wet  as  it  can  be 
without  dripping,  and  beginning  at^he  back  of  the  neck,  pass  briskly 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  and  limbs;  and  then  dip  it  again 
into  the  water,  and  wring  it  as  dry  as  possible,  and  rub  the  whole 
surface  more  freely  and  vigorously;  and  then  immediately  take  a 
cinirse  dry  towel,  and  in  a  bri^k  manner  wipe  every  pact  v^^<«^vN.^  ^x^- 
This  operation  should  be  followed  ia  l\i«  wm«  TosbTi'Dfiic  ^V(>ik  <«»  ^'^^^'T 

brush,  as  Btiffmthe  skin  can  conifotUbV^  ^w » «»jfi>\^l\^%>^»  ^^'^^d 
tlie  spine  and  limbu,  and  ia<leed  every  pvcV.    W^wK^tJftfe'^'^^*^^^**^ 
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be  had,  oae  the  ooftne  towel  or  the  hand  alooe.  If  firom  free  pertpfaratioB 
or  any  other  cause  the  skin  is  more  than  usually  foul,  a  little  BuU 
soap  shonld  be  applied  with  the  sponge,  to  the  whole  surface. 

1602.  By  such  operations  as  these,  the  skin  is  cleansed  and  invigor- 
ated, and  the  whole  system  healthfully  exercised.  Those  who  sre 
dyspeptic,  and  inclined  to  sluggishness  and  constipation  of  the  boweli, 
should  take  this  opportunity  to  exercise  the  abdomen  (176)  with  tin 
hands  or  handle  of  the  flesh-brush,  placing  it  against  ttie  lower  part  o( 
the  abdomen,  and  passing  it  quickly  up  to  the  stomach,  and  repeaUog 
the  motion  many  times  in  rapid  succession.  Where  circnmsiancei 
admit,  this  is  also  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  free  exen^ae  of  all  the 
limbs  and  musdes,  by  leaping,  swinging  the  arms,  and  throwing  the 
body  into  varioud  attitudes. 

1593.  They  who  have  never  practised  this  mode  of  bathing  can  ha?t 
no  jusi  notion  of  the  comfort  which  it  affords.  When,  ftrom  almostssy 
ca  use,  one  rises  from  his  bed  in  the  morning,  languid  and  dull,  aad 
pv-rbups  with  a  heavy  feeling  of  the  head  and  foul  taste  of  the  mooth, 
such  a  bath  followed  by  the  exercise  I  have  named,  refreshes  hia 
astoniHbingly,  and  makes  him  feel  like  a  new  man.  Indeed,  any  OM 
wbo  ba8  been  long  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  bathing,  would  hanlly  bi 
willing  to  dispense  with  it- for  a  single  morning,  even  to  save  Idi 
breakfast.  It  may  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety  be  continued  through 
ibe  whole  year.  Even  on  the  coldest  mornings  of  winter  it  is  exceed- 
ingly refreshing  and  grateful.  After  this  ablution  ia  performed,  tad 
the  tK>dy  is  partially  clothed,  a  tooth  brush  should  be  freely  applied  to 
the  teeth  with  a  little  clean  water,  taking  care  to  pass  the  bru«h  over 
all  the  teetb,  both  on  the  inner  and  outer  side  of  them,  so  that  the 
teeth,  gums,  and  mouth,  may  be  well  cleansed.  It  would  be  well  te 
repeat  tbis  operation  after  every  meal. 

1594.  Besides  the  sponge  bathing,  there  are  varions  other  modal  flf 
bdibing  or  ablution  which  may  be  very  advantageooaly  used  anda 
proper  circumstances.  The  cold  shower  bath  is  exce^ingly  invigorating 
to  every  one  who  is  able  to  bear  it,  and  is  greatly  beneficial  to  md 
dyspeptics  and  others  who  are  labouring  under  ohronic  debility  net 
connected  with  organic  disease.  Those  who  are  much  debilitated  (iw 
excesses  in  sensuality  are  generally  very  much  benefitted  by  this  bsik 
There  is  perhaps  no  better  time  for  the  shower  bath  than  immediaii(y 
after  rising  in  the  morning ;  and  in  some  cases  it  la  highly  useAil  * 
rei>eat  this  bath  as  a  remedial  means  just  before  going  to  bed  at  night 

1595.  The  tepid  batb,  varying  from  eighty  to  ninety-fiye  degiea^ 
Fab.,  according  to  the  age,  vigor,  etc.,  of  those  who  use  it,  may,  onder 
proper  regulations,  be  employed  with  great  advantage  by  all  claaeei«f 
people.  The  robust  and  active,  when  fatigued  and  exhausted  with  thi 
toii8  of  the  day,  will  find  the  tepid  bath  exceedingly  refreshing.  Thi 
feeble  and  infirm  and  those  who  are  laboring  under  chronic  diiMiiW 
such  as  pulmonary  consumption,  etc.,  are  also  mach  refreshed  lai 
oenefitted  by  the  proper  use  of  the  tepid  bath,  and  the  frequent  oairf 
it  by  aged  peopW  \s  Yi\^\i\^  «a\utary.  The  diseased,  the  feeble,  and  thi 
old,  will  probaU^  t^n<i  \\i^  NiwiXxIvBi^  \w\»5«jav^  \\ift  te|?id  bath  to  It 
about  eleven  o'cVock  \n  \\ifc  Kwwiw>xi.  ^vix.  ^\»  ^V<^\«s^^ 'C>c«tf^>is«^ 
18  taken  by  any  pttvaon,\X.  o\x%\iV«\^«vi*v»\»^«a»ssS^*»^ 

••ould  bathe  soon  a^let  ^ax\u%\  v^it%fe\vww^^\.\'i9»x^^viw^,$M^s^ 
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a  hearty  meal,  before  a  bath  is  taken,  when  it  will  he  found  most 
iuvifirorating. 

1596.  The  vapor  bath,  as  a  remedial  means,  when  properly  employed 
is  highly  gralefnl  and  salutary.  The  medicated  vapor  baths,  as  man- 
aged by  Mr.  Whitlaw  and  his  followers,  often  proves  exceedingly 
I  beneficial  to  those  who  are  laboring  under  certain  chronic  diseases, 
I  and  it  is  rarely  injurious  to  any.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  sufficient 
I  attention  has  not  been  given  to  this  means  of  cure,  by  physicians  in 
I  general.  By  these  remarks,  however,  I  intend  to  give  no  countenance 
I  to  the  indiscriminate  steaming  which  has  become  so  extensive  an  instru- 
|[  ment  of  presumptuous  and  impudent  quackery  at  the  present  day. 
i  1597.  Swimming,  if  well-timed  and  properly  regulated,  as  an  agree- 
able and  healthy  mode  of  bathing  combined  with  exercise,  for  the 
I  young  and  vigorous.  But  boys  who  are  allowed  to  indulge  in  this  kind 
^  of  bathing  at  pleasure,  and  especially  boys  of  the  city,  are  exceedingly 
g  apt  to  go  into  the  water  too  frequently^  and  to  remain  in  quite  too  long, 
ii  and  thereby  very  much  impair  their  health,  and  often  bring  on  violent 
^     disease,  which  soon  terminates  in  death.    As  a  general  rule,  those  who 

1  cannot  swim  ought  not  to  remain  in  the  cold  bath  over  five  minutes, 
^  and  those  who  do  swim  should  not  exceed  thirty-minutes..  After, 
f  taking  any  kind  of  bath,  exercise  which  promotes  respiration  and 
Ii  circulation  and  general  determination  to  the  surface,  is  very  beneficial. 
n  1598.  Much  care  should  be  given  to  the  cleanliness  of  young  chll- 
^  dren.  Their  bodies  should/  be  regularly  washed  all  ov^r  every  day, 
^    Mrith  soft  water  and  a  very  little  good  castile  soap ;  and  the  skin  should  be 

0  wiped  perfectly  dry,  and  then  exercised  a  little,  either  with  the  hand 
^  alone,  or  a  piece  of  soft  flannel.  The  tepid  bath  is  of  great  service  to 
^   children  when  labouring  under  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  many  other 

complaints.  But  the  bath  should  never  be  administered  when  their 
p  stomachs  are  full,  or  soon  after  eating.  Not  only  children,  but  persons 
^  at  every  period  of  life,  may  be  astonishingly  benefited  by  the  proper 
p^  use  of  the  tepid  sponge  bath,  in  certain  stages  of  fever,  when  the  pulse 
|g  is  full  and  quick,  the  tongue  dry,  the  thirst  great,  and  the  skin  hot, 
IP  withjout  a  sense  of  chilliness.  I  have  seen  effects  almost  miraculous 
IP  produced  by  sponging  the  body  in  such  conditions,  with  tepid  water 
^  containing  a  little  soap  or  pearlash ;  but  much  knowledge  and  sound 
gp  judgement  are  necessary  to  govern  such  operations  with  safety,  as  an 
.0  Indiscriminate  bathing  in  any  mode  may  do  great  mischief. 
^  1599.  In  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  in  any  manner,  if  the  individual, 
,  ^  after  rubbing  himself  off  briskly  and  clothing  himself,  finds  that  he  is 
^  disagreeably  chilly,  unless  he  is  concious  of  naving  been  in  the  water 

2  too  long,  he  should  avoid  that  kind  of  bathing,  and  perhaps  confine 
■^  himself  to  the  tepid  bath  two  or  three  times  a  week,  or  to  the  sponge 
.  batb,  if  he  finds  it  pleasant  and  refreshing  to  him. 

1  1600.  In   concluding  my  remarks  on  bathing,   I  must  repeat  it  is 
^  exceedingly  desirable  to  have  every  dwelling  house  furnished  wit-h  a 
gjKood  bathing  room  and  apparatus  ;    and  the  expence  of  these  things 
"lO^ars  no  proportion  to  the  health  and  comfort  they*  afford,  and  ttie 
^Xk^oney  which  they  save  in  a  family  in  the  coux«e  oil  «k\«««  ^^^ax^.    ^^^» 
J^oaderfal  that  mankind  at  the  present  day,  c\a.Vcd\xv%  «s^  >2QkS^  ^^  \.^>a»6' 
n^ach  more enUgbtened  in  science  and  iiBfctu\\uiO\«\«^%<^V>a»J^^''^^'^^ 
&ti^  Bboaldyet  be  bo  far  behind  them  in  tnaXVecik  ^l  ^Mtf^'>KaA.   ^^ 
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MoBaie  dispensation,  the  mont  rigorous  regard  was  pidd  to  bathing,  tnd 
cleanlinefts  in  every  thing.  One  of  the  blithest  luxuries  of  ancient  Roue 
won  bathing.  The  Mabomedans,  the  Hindoos,  aud  many  other  ^' 
lions  of  the  human  family,  perform  their  daily  ablutions,  a^  a  reiigiou 
duty.    Yet  the  most  iotelligeut  portions  of  Christendom  neglect  it. 

1601.  Shaving  of  the  beard  is  one  of  the  evils  which  civic  life  ha 
subjected  man  to ;  and  we  have  now  become  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  «t 
regard  the  wearing  of  a  long  beard  as  a  very  strong  evidence  of  a  mas'i 
insanity,  or  at  least  of  very  great  eccentricity.  And  yet,  if  a  new  editiol 
of  the  Bible  were  to  come  out  with  elegant  engravings,  repreaentingtii 
patriarchs  and  prophets  and  our  Saviour  and  the  Evangelisis  without! 
beard,  we  should  all  be  much  shocked  at  the  seeming  aaorilege.    Etoj 
intelligent  mind  that  leflects  on  the  subject  must  soon  be  convinced,  tki 
the  true  and  full  dignity  of  the  male  form  in  the  haman  species  requlM 
the  presence  of  the  full-grown  beard,  and  no  physiologist  can  doubt  tU 
the  habitual  shaving  of  the  beard  serves  in  some  measure  to  dimhuihtki 
physiological  powers  of  man,  and  to  abbreviate  the  period  of  his  ezisteoft 
Vet  since  custom  compels  us  either  to  shave  or  to  suffer  baniahmeat  (om 
society,  it  is  desirable  to  know  how  we  can  do  the  former  with  the  mort 
comfort.  I  have  tried  every  expedient,  and  have  learned  both  fromadoei 
and  experience  that  they  who  would  shave  with  the  greatest  ooofiit 
should  always  use  cold  soft  water  in  making  their  lather.    If  thebeiri 
is  hard  and  the  skin  tender,  lather  it  well,  and  tbea  wash  off  tbeioif 
in  cold  water/  and  then  lather  the  beard  thoroughly  again,  and  ihM 
with  a  sharp  razor ;  and  when  this  is  done,  let  cold  water  be  appM 
freely  to  the  face  and  neck,  aod  then  let  the  parts  be  wiped  dry.  Ik 
use  of  hot  water  in  making  a  lather,  and  of  cologne  or  any  other  hntOn 
wash  after  shaving,  alwayii  serves  to  debilitate  the  skin  and  mate) 
very  tender,  and  to  cause  the  face  to  bleed  and  smart  during  and  iltf 
the  operation.    If  any  one  will  follow  my  advice  six  months,  he «9 
never  return  to  the  use  ol  hot  water  in  making  his  lather,  nortoik 
use  of  cologne  or  spirits  as  a  wash  after  shaving.    If,  however,  tDjflt 
finds  it  necessary  to  use  hard  water,  it  may  be  heated  to  make  the  Iitt>^ 
which  should  be  suffered  to  became  cool  before  it  is  applied  Ut^ 
face.    Dipping  the  razor  in  hot  water  certainly  makes  it  cut  better. 

1602.  What  I  have  said  of  the  beard  is  unquestionablj  tmeofii' 
hair  of  the  head.    The  angel  who  annoimced  the  birth  of  Siops* 
declared  that  he  should  be  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth  ;  aud  conseqoeiilf 
that  neither  his  beard  nor  his  hair  should  ever  be  cut.     Whether  dt 
sudden  loss  of  Sampson's  wonderful  strength  on  the  cutting  of  hiakr 
was  designed  to  teach  mankind  the  natural  relation  between  theki^ 
and  the  strength— or,  in  other  words,  to  teach  us  that  the  cottiqf  ( 
the  hair  serves  to  diminish  the  powers  of  the  body  and  abridge  ^ 
period  of  life — I  will  not  presume  to  say ;  but  certain  it  is,  thstiB^ 
is  in  some  measure  the  effect.    This  effect,  however,  is  probably  i*^ 
both  in  regard  to  the  hair  and  the  beard,  when  compared  witli  Bf 
othbra  conceined  in  debilitating  the  human  body  and  shortenbig  ^ 
life  of  man;  aii\^X\iex^^^\i  \^ivo  question  but  that  many  of  tbeiK^ 
UciaV  modiia  Vn  vi\i\ft\i  Iwi^'i^  ^i«a»»  n2^<\\  Vm  ^s^  far  more  iAJniii* 
than  the  fieqv\eivt  cwv\.\ii%  ^il  Vt»   N  w:wa&  ^vc^^  ^V^-^S^i^s^^&MLUii' 
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the  barr  is  diseased  and  baldness  is  threatened,  the  o&lj  remedy  in 
nature  is  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the  diet  and  general  regimen ;  cat 
the  hair  often  and  very  short,  and  wash  the  heaid  frequently  all  over 
in  cold  water,  lU'ln^  occasionally  a  little  mild  soap,  and  follow  the 
bathing  with  the  bri^k  application  of  a  good  clean  stitf  hair*-brush.    if 
thifl  course,  honestly  pursued  for  several  months,  does  not  restore  the 
hair  to  vigorous  health,  nothing  will.    No  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  the  specifics  that  are  advertised  for  improving  the  hair,  and  many 
of  them  do  mischief.    All  kinds  of  oill  and  perfumery  for  the  hair 
should  be  avoided.    The  natural  oil  secreted  by  the  appropriate  vessels 
ef  the  skin  (333)  is  all  the  hair  requires^  and  the  application  of  any 
other*  oil  to  it  always  serves  to  suppress  the  natural  secretion,  and  to 
leave  the  hair  drier  in  the  <end.    They  who  would  improve  the  hair  or 
any  other  part  of  their  system,  must  pursue  such  a  course  as  will  im- 
prove the  general  health  of  the  body,  and  make  no  other  local  applica- 
tions than  are  consistent  with  the  vital  economy  of  the  part  and  the 
general  physiological  interests  of  the  system  (423). 

AIB. 

1603.  We  have  seen  (463,  ei  sea,)  that  in  the  ftmction  of  respiration  or 
breathing,  a  vital  process  is  contmoally  going  on,  by  which  a  portion  of 
the  air  received  into  the  lungs  is  digested  and  incoporated  with  the 
blood,  not  as  oxygen,  but  as  a  vitally  assimilated  principle  of  the 
living  blood  (472),  and  that  by  this  function  of  the  lungs  the  grand 
process  of  digestion  is  completed  (459),  and  the  arterial  laid  is  fitted 
for  all  the  pnrposes  of  the  system  in  the  great  function  of  nntrition 
(474, 475).    We  have  seen  also  (721,  et  seq^  that  pure  air  is  composed 
of  twenty  parts  of  oxygen  and  eight  parts  of  azote,  by  volume  or 
measure,  and  that  the  lungs,  as  living  organs,  are  constitutionally 
adapted  to  air  consisting  of  precisely  these  proportions ;  and  conse- 
quently every  deviation  from  this  point  towards  an  excess  either  of 
azote  or  oxygen,  is  injurious  to  the  lungs  and  to  the  physiological 
interests  of  the  body.    Hence  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
longs  should  be  constantly  supplied  with  pure  air,  not  only  for  the 
preservation  of  their  own  health,  but  for  the  preservation  of  the  integrity 
of  their  function,  the  health  of  their  blood,  and  the  general  welfare  of 
the  system.    But  we  have  seen  (720)  that  the  whole  external  skiu 
porforms  a  fbuction  which  in  many  respects  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  lungs,  and  that  it  not  only  appears  to  consume  a  portion  of  the 
cxygen  of  the  air  but  also  like  the  lungs  is  continually  eliminating  the 
excreted  impurities  of  the  blood  (506),  among  which  the  chemist  detects 
a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  (148),  which,  when  re- 
ceived into  the  lungs  without  a  mixture  of  atmospheric  air,  is  almost 
instantly  destructive  to  life,  causing  an  immediate  suspension  of  all  the 
powers  of  animal  life ;  and  if  relief  is  not  promptly  afforded,  organic 
life  is  very  soon  destroyed  (469).    Carbonic  acid  gas  is  fbrmed  in  con- 
siderable qaantities  by  decaying  vegetable  matter.    Living  vegetabloa 
itlso  give  it  ofl"  during  the  night  bat  oonsam^  \^  ^wxVn%\2&&  ^sk^  «  J^&a^s^ 
the  greatest  aoarceof  it,  however,  is  animal  x«a\j.\Wi^\WL^^'aL\Rs«^\i^^ 
Beuce,  crowded  assemblies  in  churcUea^  V\ieBXi«s«V^)iis<^^^^'»  ^^**?S 
to.,  rapidJj  conaume  the  oxygen  of  the  aXr,  axiiOL  ^tw^»R»  <»!e«s»a^" 
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gu ;  and  conseqaenllj,  if  sach  places  are  Qot  well  TenUlated,  the  ik 
will  soon  become  impure,  causing  difficulty  of  breathing,  vertigo  or 
dinioeis  of  the  head,  naufiea,  faiotnese,  trembling,  relazatioa  of  tk 
Voluntary  muscles,  slow  and  feeble  pulse,  spasms,  asphyxia,  anddeiU. 
In  this  manner  the  lives  of  many  have  been  destroyed ;  bat  a  naUj 
greater  numl}er  has  been  cut  off  by  plagues,  and  patrid  and  typka 
and  other  fevers,  brought  on  or  excessively  aggravated  by  impure  lii. 
And  it  is  principally  owing  to  the  effect  which  a  dense  population  ka 
on  the  atmosphere,  and  to  the  want  of  proper  ventilation,  that  dtia 
are  less  healthy  than  the  country. 

1604.  We  see,  therefore,  that  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that  ov 
habitations  should  be  so  situated  and  so  constructed  as  to  admit  if 
perfect  ventilation  in  every  part,  and  that  our  bed-rooms  in  partiealtf 
should  be  large  and  airy  (1586),  and  that  too  many  persons  snoiild  hi 
sleep  in  the  same  room  (1587).  We  perceive  also  that  it  is  of  gi«l 
importance  that  every  person  should  have  frequent  and  free  aooetfH 
the  pure  open  air  (1603),  and  it  is  equally  important  that  at  such  tiaa 
every  one  should  be  capable  of  drinking  in  the  sweet  breath  of  bawi 
without  the  least  restraint;  of  inflating  the  lungs  fully  anddeep(f, 
and  freely  expanding  the  chest  without  any  artificial  restriotioo  wte- 
ever. 

1605.  The  effect  of  snch  a  respiration  of  pure  air  ia  tmly  wondaM 
When  the  careful  mother  has  been  shut  up  in  her  norsery  or  ooslMi 
to  her  house  for  a  number  of  days  in  snccession,  diligently  attfiiftf 
to  maternal  duties  or  domestic  concerns,  till  she  begins  to  feel  a  nenoa 
oppression  and  a  dull  headache  coming  upon  her.  if  she  breaks  ti^ 
from  her  confinement,  and  walks  or  rides  in  the  pore  open  idr  e?eifv  I 
a  few  minutes,  she  feels  a  new  life  and  a  new  spirit  entering'  iotshf 
blood,  and  diffusing  itself  throughout  her  whole  system  ;  her  langar 
and  depression  and  headache  are  dispelled,  her  eye  becomes  bright  vi 
sparkling,  her  countenance  animated,  her  form  more  erect  and  ttaldlj; 
and  her  step  more  elastic  and  graceful ;  and  she  retama  to  her  doaa- 
tic  empire  and  household  duties  almost  anew  creatare,  and  seem  a 
carry  with  her  into  that  empire  and  through  all  those  duties  a  nevisi 
salubrious  atmosphere ;  and  if  she  is  a  nursing  mother,  her  babe  willbe  I 
almost  equally  benefitted  by  the  consequent  improvement  of  its  nstas 
food.  Nor  are  snch  advantages  confined  to  the  mother.  Every  ftaak 
and  every  studious  and  sedentary  person,  and  every  invalid  thit  i 
able  to  move  or  to  be  moved  in  the  open  air,  should  endeavour  tok 
abroad  in  it  as  frequently  as  propriety  and  duty  will  admit. 

1606.  The  air  bath,  as  Dr.  Franklin  calls  it,  is  exceedingly  taloi? 
to  every  one  in  health,  and  to  almost  every  invalid.  If  the  w^ 
skin  may  be  considered  a  breathing  organ  (1589),  then  should  ittf 
only  be  kept  clean,  but  for  its  own  health  and  vii^r,  and  the  heii^ 
and  vigor  of  the  whole  system,  it  should  be  permitted  to  reoeindr 
full  and  free  embraces  of  the  pure  air  at  least  twice  in  the  twentj-i^ 
hours.  Every  morning  and  evening  the  whole  body  should  be  eipoi^ 
freely  to  the  aVr,  aw^  W*^  ^>Lv\i  «3L&\c\sAd  with  the  tiesh-brush  a  ooi^ 
towel ,  or  witJi  VYie  Yiatk^  C\^^  ^5i^V^  \  ^sA  ^t,^  ^^  ^^^^  xsiV^ates  soeaii 
such  exposure  and  ex«KS«ft\w  \>tv^  \ttoxwxiM,>«^  \i^'^^-«vsr*  >a^BCv  ^ 

-ftry  one  who  \s  nov  Voo  Iw  «,o\iftm  W»fcNa\s«»x\\..  \j*,n5s,W 
^membeied  iiiafc  tnajx  ^^  ^b»^  iot  ^2wi  ^vw^^^asi  x  \vn,,>^— 
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dwelling  place,  and  the  habit  of  cooping  up  In  ceiled  honnes  is  always 
in  eome  measure  detrimental  to  the  physiological  interests  of  the  human 
constitution. 

1607.  If  there  be  one  class  of  human  beings  to  whom  pure  bat  is 
more  essential  than  any  other,  it  is  young  children  ;  they  soon  droop 
and  become  pony  and  diseased  if  they  are  confined  to  impure  air ;  4ind 
on  the  other  hand,  few  things  serve  so  much  to  impart  health  and  vigor 
to  sickly  and  puny  children  as  free  access  to  the  pure  open  air  of  heaven. 
Nurseries  ought  therefore  to  be  thoroughly  ventilated  every  day,  and 
kept  perfectly  sweet  and  clean,  and  the  air  of  them  should  not  be  con- 
sumed by  too  many  lungs ;  and  infants  should  be  carried  abroad  as 
early  and  as  freely  as  prudence  will  allow.  And  when  children  become 
old  enough  to  run  alone,  they  should  be  daily  taken  into  the  open  tdt 
when  the  weather  is  pleasant. 

1608.  Aged  people  also  require  great  purity  of  air ;  and  strict  attention 
ahould  be  paid  to  the  thorough  ventilation  of  their  rooms ;  and  so  long 
as  they  are  able  to  walk  or  ride  abroad,  tbev  should,  when  the  weather 
\a  not  too  inclement,  daily  visit  the  open  air ;  and  when  they  can  no 
longer  do  this,  their  habitations  should  be  the  more  frequently  venti- 
lated. 

1609:  In  regard  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  change  of  climate, 
there  is  probably  much  popular  error  of  opinion.  Invalids,  trusting 
too  exclusively  to  the  salubriousness  of  the  country  or  sea  air,  or  of  a 
mild  climate,  wholly  or  mostly  neglect  to  attend  to  their  diet  and 
regimen  in  general,;,  and  consequently  a  large  portion  of  those  who 
travel  in  pursuit  of  health,  either  die  abroad,  or  return  home  little  or 
no  better  than  they  went ;  whereas,  if  they  would  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  a  correct  regimen  throughout,  as  well  as  of  pure  air 
and  a  mild  climate,  they  would  far  more  generally  recover  health.  As  a 

general  rule,  therefore,  the  air  and  climate  of  any  portion  ot  the  United 
tates,  under  a  strictly  correct  general  regimen,  are  much  better  for 
invalids  of  every  dcBcription,  than  any  other  climate  in  the  worid  with 
an  entire  di8r^;ard  to  regimen. 

CLOTHING. 

• 

1610*  Concerning  clothing  I  deem  it  necessary  to  say  but  little,  and 

that  little  for  the  most  part  1^  general  terms.    It  is  entirely  certain 

that  no  kind  of  clothing  is  strictly  natural  to  man  ;  or,  in  other  words, 

'  if  man,  inhabited  that  climate  to  which  his  constitution  is  most  per- 

^fectly  adapted   (1239),  his  body  would  be  more  symmetrically  and 

completely  developed,  and  more  elastic,  agile,  and  vigorous,  and  more 

perfectly  and  uniformly  healthy, — bis  lite  would  be  longer,  his  intel- 

Uectoal  faculties  would  be  more  active  and  powerful,  his  moral  character 

H^uld  be  more  pare  and  virtuous,* — in  short,  all  the  physiological  and 

liBychological  properties,  powers,  and  interests  of  the  human  constitu- 

I   *■  *The  Znlofl,'  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grout  (1168),  *  depend  on  the  prodacts  of  the  soil 
for  sobsistencti.  and  go  entirely  naked.    Licentiousness  is  wholly  uu\!;n»r<ircx  -«.TCiVivx^ 
^em.    1  have  been  among  them  for  three  yeara,'Be«ti  \Ykcaw  atw  liJ^.  Q««»^«tt-v>»?«*^ 
^i«ny  a  time  seen  hundreds  of  males  and  fem»lea\\uddV«dLXow6>^x«ix  Vd^^^^w^-^s^^^"*^^^ 
^t  nerer  once  saw  the  least  manifestation  of  Ucentkonaa  l^AVxi^,  «»^  ^«5  ^»*^  ^^ 
^mrksbJe  for  tbvir  intelleenud  acttrity  iind  aptitude  ma  tot  t^«ta  cSbMXNXf  • 
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lion  would  be  better  BOBtatned,  as  a  permanent  fact,  firom  generation  t» 
generation,  by  entire  nndity,  than  bj  the  nse  of  any  kind  of  dothii^ 
Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  all  clothing  is,,  in  itself  considered,  in  some 
measure  an  evil.  In  passing  into  climates  moeh  colder  than  that  to 
which  he  is  constitutionally  sdapted,  however,  man  finds  it  necessary 
to  employ  clothing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving ihe  proper  temperature  of  his  body  (129).  In  aoch  a  sitnatwHi, 
therefore,  clothing  becomes  a.  neoettamf  mnl;.  and  in  so  far  as  man  bqIEbi 
less  from  the  iojnrious  effects  of  clothing  in  socb  a  Mtnation  thaabi 
would  from  cold  without  it,,  it  is  a  comparatiye  good ;  that  is,  it  preTSBts 
a  greater  evil  than  it  causes.  Nevertheless,  as  it  cannot  serve  to  adapt 
man  so  perfectly  to  such  a  situation  as  to  make  it  equally  condadfe 
t^  the  highest  well-being  of  the  hnman  constitntion  with  his  natonl 
climate  without  clothing  (1240),  it  remains  true  as  a  general  propositioBf 
that  clothing  is  iu  some  measure  detrimental  to  the  physiological  in- 
teref>ts  of  the  human  body. 

1611.  But  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  in  this  reasonliig. 
My  object  is  not  to  advocate  bodily  nudity  in  society  ;  thoogii  Icaoiiot 
doubt  that  morality  would  be  greatly  improved  by  ii^in  the  coarse  of 
two  or  three  generations,  if  in  all  other  respects  mankind  conformed  ts 
the  true  laws  of  their  nature ;  but  my  sole  object  is  so  to  explain  ik 
laws  of  constitution  and  selation  established  in  the  nature  of  maa  u 
will  enable  him  to  regulate  those  aetificial  habits  and  cnstoms  «M 
society  makes  necessary,  in  such  a  manner  as.  that  they  shall  be  is  tki 
least  possible  degree  injurious. 

1612.  If  man  were  always  to  go  entirely  naked,  the  external  ikiit 
the  anatomical  structure  and  functional  character  and  relations  of 
which  we  have  fully  contemplated  (1577, 1582),  would  be  preserredii 
a  more  healthy  and  vigorous  state,  and  perform  it«  functions  more  per- 
fectly, and  thereby  the  whole  human  system  in  all  its  properties,  pow- 
ers, and  interests,  would  be  benefitted ;  t^e  circulation,  and  particolari/  J 
the  venous  circulation  which  is  near  the  surface  (475),  would  be  ncit  I 
free  and  unobstructed ;  respiration  or  breathing  (468,  et  seq.)  woaM 
also  be  more  free«  full  and  perfect ;  voluntary  acUon  would  be  moit 
unrestrained  and  easy  ;  the  bones  would  be  less  liable  to  disease  la^ 
distortion  ;  all  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  (194:).  would  be  better 
de\'eloped  and  more  powerful* ;  in  short,  the  anatomi<»U  developed  td 
symmetrical  proportion,  and  the  physiological  power,  and  f unctions ^j 
every  part  iu  the  whole  system,  would  be  more  perfect  \.  and,  as  a  is- 
tnral  con8equence  the  sensual  appetites  wouldbe  more  purely  instiiK- 
tive,  and  exert  a  less  energetic  and  d^potic  induence  on  the  mentals'^ 
moral  faculties  (598),  and  the  imagination,  wouldbe  deprived  ofial 
greatest  power  to  do  evil. 

1613.  Clothing,  then,  is  an. evil  so  far  as  it  prevents  a  fsee  clrcnlttic) 
of  pure  air  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  or  in  any  manner «• 
lazes  and  debilitates  the  skin,  and  increases  its  susceptibility  to  beBB'j 
healthily  affected  by  changes  of  weather  and  by  the  actionof  morbid 
agents  (1577') ;  it  \«  an  evil  so  £ar  as,  by  compression  on  otheririse.ii 
prevent  a  free  atvOi  ^^vjibX  dxiiM\^M\Q^  wvd  return  of  the  blood ;  it  Is  **| 
evil  so  far  as  \l  pxe^^ikXa  \.\i^Vt<»  ^"Cxwv^V  ^^  ^i»a.  and  lunvs  ofil 
-"V  manner  ot  mea%v«^  t««»\.x\^Na  x^-^^^^^^nss^n  >n.\^^x!l  ^^v^^^^il 
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it  prevents  tne  most  perfect  freedom  of  Tolantary  actioDy  and  ease  and 
grace  of  motion  and  attitude^  or  preTents  the  fall  development  of  any 
part  of  the  system,  or  serves,  by  the  snbstitntion  of  artificial  means  for 
uatural  powers  (1807),  to  relax  and  to  debUiftate  the  muscles,  or  render- 
the  tendons,  ligaments,  cartilages^  and  boxes,  less  healthy  and  powerful 
or  in  any  measure  to  abridge  the  control  of  the  will  over  any  organ 
of  voluntary  motion  ;  it  Is  an  evil  so  far  as  it  serves  to  increase  the- 
peculiar  sensibility  of  any  organ  of  animal  instinct,  and  to  augment 
the  power  of  that  instinct  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  fiicnlties ;  it  is. 
an  evil  so  far  as  it  serves  to  enfeeble  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  ren- 
der the  mind  sluggish  and  sensual ;  and  it  is  an  evil  so  far  as  it  serves 
to  excite  an  unchaste  imagination,  and  cause  the  sexes  to  act  towards, 
each  other  more  from  the  impulse  of  animal  feeling  than  from  the  dic- 
tate of  sound  reason. 

1614.  The  application  of  these  general  principlea  to  the  regulation  of 
clothing  is  perfectly  easy,  and  cannot  lead  any  intelligent  mind  into 
error.    It  requires^-lst,  that  whatever  climate  man  may  inhabit,  he 
should  endeavor  to  preserve  that  state  of  general  heaUh  and  vigor  of 
body  which  will  render  the  least  quantity  of  clothing  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  a  healthy  temperature ;  2nd,,  that  the  materials  used 
£iir  clothing  should,,  as  far  as  consistent  with  the  proper  temperature  of 
the  body,  be  such  as  serve  ia  the  least  degree  to  relax  and  debilitate  the 
8kin«  and  through  it  the  whole  system  ;  3d,  that  the  clothing  should  be 
80  adjusted  as  in  the  greatest  possible  measure  consistent  with  the 
proper  temperature-of  the  body,  to  admit  of  a  Aree  access  of  air  to  the 
%vbole  surface,  and  oC  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  circulation,  respira- 
tion, and  voluntary  action,  and  attitude ;  and  4th,  that  the  fashion  of 
the  clothing  should  be  such  as  in  the  least  possible  degree  to  excite  an 
Impure  imagiuatioo* 

1615.  After  havijig  so  fully  laid  down  the  general  principles. in  re- 
^rd  to  clothing,,  it  is  hardly  necessary  that  I  should  say  that  corsets, 
stays,  garters,  and  every  kind  of  ligature  or  compressien,  and  all  kinds 
of  tight  dresses,  should  be  avoided,,  and  especiallv  by  the  young  and 
growing,  whose  bodies  are  very  easily  and  almost  inevitably  diseased, 
<leforined,  and  distorted,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  such  unnatural 
means.  The  growing  body  should  be  as  free  as  the  air.  The  flowing 
Tobed  of  tlie  ancients  were  incomparably  more  favorable  to  health  and 
more  graceful  than  modem  dresses. 

1616.  Much  has  been  said  by  certain  writeraon  hygiene,  in  favor  of 
"wearing  flannels  next  to  the  skin ;  and  undoubtedly  there  are  particular 
4:a8es  in  which  the  habit  being  foimed,.  had  better  be  continued,  than 
too  suddenly  abandoned.    Yet  it  is  certain  that  woollen  serves  to  excite, 

selax,  an<l  debilitate  the  skin,  and  through  it  the  whole  system,  and 
T;bereby  to  increase  the  very  evils  which  it  is  worn  to  prevent,,  more 
than  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  (1581).  While,  therefore,  I  leave  invalids 
«i]d.  other  individuals  to  govern  tnemselves  on  thia  point  according  to 
their  particular  circumstances  and  state  of  health,  I  lay  it  down  as  a 
general  rule,  with  reference  to  the  permanent  Intei^stsof  the  human 
Constitution,  that  it  is  better  not  to  wear  woollen  next  to  the  skin^  wheo. 
gotten,  linen,  or  sillc  under  garments  can  \>q  YisA. 
^  1 61 7.  What  I  have  said  concemlngibe  Tefg^XaWoxi^  >^^  \«as^x?itoa.^ 
5/  the  body  by  means  of  clothingv^^  tru^Vii  T«%ix^Vft  >aQ&>Mft  ^  ^** 
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(1307).  In  all  cases  it  rriazes  and  debilitates  the  ■yatem,  and  difllii- 
iahes  the  power  of  the  body  to  regulate  its  own  temperature  (1 80, 490) ; 
and,  therefore,  the  physiological  interests  of  oar  bodies  reqoire  that  m 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  keep,  them  warm  by  their  own  healthy  and 
vigorous  calorific  fuuction  (489),  and  only  ose  fire  as  a  iieoe«ary  evil, 
and  under  such  regulations  as  will  not  expose  oa  to  greatly  aneqal 
temperatures  at  the  same  time,  or  to  powerfal  heat  on  one  side  ssd 
severe  cold  on  the  other.  Our  rooms  should  be  so  wanned  as  to  be  of 
mild  and  equal  temperature  in  every  part. 


1618.  We  hsve  seen  (308—511)  that  the  homan  body  cotidst  msiily 
of  an  afsemblage  of  tubes  formed  into  a  system  of  organa,  and  for  tht 
most  part  filled  with  fluids  of  different  qualities.  The  arteriea,  Tein^ 
and  capillary  vessels,  including  the  Ivmpatics  (867 — 390)  compose  i 
very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  bulk  of  the  solids  of  the  body ;  aii 
all  these,  even  the  most  minute,  are  ducts  for  some  kind  of  fluid;  « 
that  the  fluids  of  the  body  fol*m  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  its  weight; 
probably  not  varying  much  from  nine-tenths  in  a  healthy  adolt  hoij 
of  middle  age.  These  fluids  are,  or  should  be,  continnally  in  motio>i 
and,  as  well  as  the  solids,  constantly  undergoing  changes  in  their  oos- 
stituent  particles  (314).  The  food  reodved  into  the  stomach  is  digeittd 
into  chyme  (129,  etteq.);  from  this  Is  elaborated  (463,  <<  Mg.) ;  aii 
fh>m  the  blood  all  the  solids  of  the  body  are  formed  (498,  €i  asg.),  loi 
the  salivary  and  gastric  and  pancreatic  and  all  other  flnida  empl<^ii 
the  operations  of  the  vital  economy  are  secreted  (497),  and  all  tboM 
fluids  and  substances  are  excreted  which  are  eliminated  from  the  h^ 
in  its  depurating  or  cleansing  functions  (506). 

1619.  To  keep  up  this  grand  vital  circulation,  and  to  give  to  all  tk 
Tital  functions  and  perfectness  to  all  the  vital  changes,  and  to  secnni 
proper  supply  of  blood  to  every  part,  and  maintain  -the  general  beslU 
and  energy  of  the  system,  Eziacisa  or  voluntary  action  is  of  the  it- 
most  importance.  It  greatly  promotes  circulation  (475),  and  parUet- 
larly  in  the  capillary  system,  or  the  myriads  of  minute  vessels  wUek  1 
are  so  numerously  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  body  (875) ;  it 
equally  promotes  respiration,  causing  full  and  deep  inspirstion 
of  air,  and  a  vigorous  action  of  the  lungs  (463,  et  seq,)  ;  and  Mrva 
to  impart  vigor  and  activity  to  all  the  organs,  and  to  secure  tk 
healthful  integrity  and  energy  of  all  the  functions,  and  the  ^jb* 
metrical  development  and  coostitut^nal  power  of  the  whole  systea; 
and  ^ives  strength  and  agility  and  elasticity  and  grace  to  the  bodj. 
and  energy  and  activity  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  facoltici  ; 
Indeed,  exercise  may  truly  be  considered  the  most  important  natoi«l  j 
tonic  of  the  body.  If  it  is  wholly  neglected,  the  body  will  becooe 
feeble,  and  all  its  physiological  powers  will  be  diminished ;  but  i* 
it  is  regularly  and  properly  attended  to,  the  whole  system  will  be  inrig* 
orated,  and  ^tled  lor  usefulness  and  enjoyment, 

1620.  "We  havft  a^^eii  ^'i'l,%'i^>i  \\i^\.  'wwy  contraction  of  the  lauwte 
serves  to  exhaual  t\i«vt  V\\»Xvcq.Vs«Mva\  "««A.^»^«^^\&»5^^hftirexb»*tf- 
tion,  a  constant  avippX^  ol  ^i^^>^  ^x\ftT\^  >a\^N^  J^^^^'^*^^  ^^^e^s^a^  . 
the  muscular  Usavxe  lu  «ce«X  ^\i\iiifi«w\iw  v^^^^  ."'^^^vv^^^x^Sv^R^ifiV 
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any  part  is  exercised,  tlie  more  n^idly  and  abandantly  that  part  is 
supplied  with  arterial  bluod  ;  and  hence,  the  habitual,  healthy,  and 
vigorous  exercise  of  any  part,  always  serves  to  produce  and  maintain 
a  full  development  of  that  part,  and  to  give  it  greater  power  (1009). 
Thus,  if  one  arm  is  constantly  and  vigorously  exercised,  and  the  other 
remains  wholly  unemployed,  the  muscles  of  the  former  will  soon  be 
much  more  largely  developed  and  far  more  powerful  than  those  of  the 
latter.  Hence,  the  welfare  of  the  whole  system  requires  that  each 
part  should  be  duly  exercised,  aud  most  especially  in  young  and  grow- 
ing bodies,  which  are  easily  deformed  and  even  dreadfully  distorted  by 
a  neglect  of  voluntary  action. 

1621.  We  see,  then,  that  as  exercise  promotes  and  invigorates  all 
the  vital  fuuctions  of  the  lK)dy,  and  considerably  increases  the  insed- 
sible  evacuations,  it  is  important  that  a  certain  relation  should 
always  be  observed  between  the  quantity  of  lood  received  and  the 
amount  of  exercise  taken  (1439).  They  who  are  employed  in  active 
labor  in  the  open  air,  require  more  food  than  persons  of  sedentary  and 
inactive  habits ;  though,  as  I  have  stated  (1485),  the  most  active  and 
robust  laborer  should  never  take  more  food  than  is  really  needed 
by  the  vital  economy  of  his  body ;  and  they  who  neglect  exercise,  and 
*  feed  themselves  without  fear,'  will  certainly  cause  either  a  reaction, 
upon  the  digestive  organs,  inducing  dyspepsy  and  perhaps  organic 
disease  in  the  stomach  or  intestinal  tube,  or  general  or  local  congestion 
resulting  in  fever,  or  loc%l  disease  of  some  kind  or  other  (1476). 
Moreover,  such  people  will  inevitably  impair  their  intellectual  and 
moral  powers,  causing  mental  dullness  and  stupidity,  and  blunting 
the  moral  sensibilities  and  increasing  the  relative  influence  of  the  more 
exclusively  selfish  propensities  and  passions  (1242).  We  see  also  that 
exercise,  in  order  to  be  the  most  salutary,  should  be  as  much  as  possi- 
ble in  the  pnre  open  air  (1605),  and  the  body  and  limbs  should  b^ 
perfectly  free  and  unrestrained  by  any  thing  that  is  calculated  to  pre- 
vent the  full  expansion  of  the  chest,  the  deep  inspiration  of  air,  the 
free  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  vigorous  functions  of  the  skin,  and 
the  easy  and  natural  motion  of  every  part  (1614). 

1622.  A  certain  amount  of  exercise  or  labor  is  therefore  as  essentiiCl 
to  the  highest  welfare  of  man,  as  food  or  air.  By  a  rigidly  abstemious 
diet  he  may  live  on,  with  an  exemption  from  actual  disease,  and  per- 
haps attain  to  what  we  call  old  age,  with  very  little  active  exerciBe. 
But  in  such  a  life  be  can  never  know  that  vigor  of  body  and  mind,  that 
perfectness  of  health,  that  vivacity  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  that  habi- 
tual serenity  and  cheerfulness  aifd  high  enjoyment,  of  which  his  nature 

j      is  capable.    But  we  have  seen  (876)  that  every  vital  action  is  attended 
I      with  an  expenditure  of  vital  power  and  waste  of  organized  substance, 
and  (876)  that  every  vital  function  necessarily  draws  something  from 
the  ultimate  and  nnreplenishable  fund  of  life.    Hence,  so  far  as  volun- 
\      tary  exercise    or    labor  is  necessary  to  the  most  healthy  condition 
,      and  perfect  functions  of  the  human  system,  it  is  a  blessing;  and 
beyond  that,  it  is  in  some  measure  an  evil  ;  for  in  proportion  to 
I     thee  xcess,  life  is  always  shortened,  and  the  bod^  ^tt^^vK^^^^Xs^  ^^^isij^^sj^ 
i      (1473).  ..^.. 

1623.  From  const; iutlonal  necea^ty,  ibweiox^i,  W  m^^N.^"^^?^^]^ 
voluatary  exercise,  he  suffers  ;  aad  if  Yiia  NoV\xtiX.<si^  ^tj^x^v^^^  "^^  "^^ 
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ei  ve,  be  saflTera.  tint  happily  for  the  rmee,  ibe  mffierings  fmm  exeeaaTC 
labor  bear  no  proportion  to  those  which  resalt  from  inactiTit  j.  A  na 
maj  greatly  abbreviate  bis  life  by  OTer  toiling,  and  jet  throogh  tbe 
whole  of  bis  earthly  existence  enjoy  comparatively  gcM>d  health,  svert 
sleep  and  a  cheerful  mind  ;  bat  he  who  fnffers  from  want  of  ezereiK 
— and  especially  if  with  that  is  connectedi  ezcesf^ive  alimentatinn  and 
other  dietetic  errors — experience  the  bittere»t  and  most  intolerable  rf 
human  misery. 

1624.  Beyond  all  qne^tion,  the  natural  employment  of  man,  sofn 
as  labor  is  considered,  is  the  cultivation  rf  the  soil ;  and  it  is  eqasll/ 
certain  that  if  all  the  circumstances  and  habits  of  man  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  his  nature,  four  hours  a  day  of  productive  labor 
would  amply  sustain  the  human  family;  and  this  isjnst  about  tbe 
amount  of  labor  which  the  highest  good  of  every  one  requires.  Boi 
if  some  fall  greatly  short  of  this  amount  of  productive  labor,  othm 
proportionably  exceed  it;  and  thus  both  classes  become  safferers.  This 
is  the  present  state  of  things  in  thehnman  world.  Mul.i  udtsare  iivii^ 
without  productive  labour,  and  great  multitudes  are  conseqiumlir 
compelled  to  labour  to  excess.  But  let  not  the  laborer  envy  the  drone; 
for  toil  and  poverty  with  health  and  cheerfulness  are  rich  blesBlifj 
when  compared  with  the  miperies  which  are  endured  by  nearly  all  wiw 
live  without  active  labor. 

1625.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  however,  the  stmctoreff 
society  in  civil  life  requires  that  many  should  be  devoted  to  persoHs 
which  arc  less  favorable  to  health  than  the  calling  of  the  husbandmai; 
and  a  large  majority  of  these  pursuits  are  of  a  nature  which  does  not 
admit  of  suflncicnt  active  bodily  exercise  for  health  and  comfort  To 

'  all  such,  therefore,  exercise  becomes  a  necessary  part  of  reigmen,  iDd 
must  be  regularly  attended  to,  or  they  must  suffer.  And  yet,  when 
it  is  mere  mjUter  of  regimen,  attended  to  becauhe  it  cannot  be  neglected 
friihout  sufTerin?,  it  loses  more  than  balf  its  virtue.  Exercise  ia  onltf 
to  be  most  beneflcial,  must  be  enjoyed.  The  mind  must  enter  into  it 
with  interest,  and  if  possible  with  delight,  losiuir  the  idea  of  laborii 
that  of  pleasure  ;  and  hence,  exercise  connected  with  social  amoseofOB 
which  are  favorable  to  health  and  strictly  compatible  wiih  sodi^ 
morality  i»  peculiarly  beneficial.  Walking,which  is  one  of  tbe  moetDf 
tural  and  healthful  modes  of  exercise,  is  doubly  salutary  when  it  cm 
be  connected  wiih  social  enjoyment  and  hearty  cheerfulness,  ii' 
varied  with  occasional  running,  leaping  etc.,  according  to  tb 
strength  and  agiliiy  of  the  imlividual.  Riding  on  horsebaclTfKhicbi^ 
the  present  artificial  state  of  things  is  the  moat  salutary  and  efficietf 
kind  of  exercise  known  in  civic  life  for  those  invalids  who  are  unaW*-' 
take  a  more  active  kind,  though  always  beneficial,  is  more  than  duoK' 
so  when  the  idea  of  riding  for  health  is  wholly  lost  in  the  pleasureoftf- 
ride,  or  engrossed  in  some  phrasing  interest  of  the  occasion.  Ami 
of  all  kinds  of  salutary  and  well-regulated  exercise,  the  more  compW'' 
all  considerations  of  health-seeking  are  lost  in  the  enjoyment  and  pit* 
sure  of  l"he  occa.?s\oT\,  the  more  healthful  will  be  the  effect.  Erefltfj 
Taried  exevc\BW  ol  \.\vft  ?,^T«v\\^"i\wxsv,  ^Vs\ab.  are  admirably  adapted  "i 

^ulQeaa. 
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1626.  The  salntary  infiaeoce  of  aDimating  muRic,  connected  with 
exercise,  is  very  great ;  in  fact,  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  medicinal, 
for  it  actually  has  the  most  healthful  effect  on  all  the  vital  functions  of 
the  body  ;  and  hence,  dancing,  when  properly  regulated,  is  one  of 
the  most  salutary  kinds  of  social  enjoyment  ever  practised  in  civic 
life,  and  every  enlightened  philanthropist  must  regret  to  see  it  ^iva 
place  to  any  other  kind  of  amnsement.  The  religious  prejudice  against 
dancing  is  altogether  ill  founded  ;  for  it  is  entirely  certain  that  this  kind 
of  social  enjoyment,  when  properly  regulated,  is  more  favorable  to  good 
health,  sound  morality,  and  true  religion,  than  perhaps  any  other 
known  in  society.  It  is  infinitely  better  that  people  should  come  to- 
gether to  sing  and  dance,  in  the  healthful  exhilaration  of  their  spirits, 
than  that  they  shonld  come  together  to  eat  and  drink,  or  to  seek  enjoy> 
ment  in  almost  any  of  the  modes  of  social  entertainments  in  civic  life, 
or  that  they  should  endure  a  miserable  existence  in  moping  melancholy, 
for  want  of  proper  exercise  and  relaxation. 

1627.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  however  ;  I  do  not  intend  to 
encourage  the  assembling  of  young  people  together  at  public  taverns 
and  hotels,  and  spending  the  night  in  dancing,  eating,  drinking,  and 
other  improprieties  (682) ;  but  I  would  have  this  kind  of  exercise 
mostly  confined  to  the  domestic  and  social  circles.  Yocal  music  ought 
to  be  as  universal  a  branch  of  education  as  reading  and  writing,  and 
instrumental  music  should  be  almost  as  extensively  cultivated.  If 
I  could  have  my  wish,  the  Yiolin — the  best  musical  instrument  ever 
invented — should  be  played  in  every  family  in  the  civilized  world ; 
and  every  evening,  when  the  duties  and  the  cares  of  the  day  were 
completed,  the  whole  domestic  circle, — parents  and  grand-parents, 
children  and  grand-children,  all  that  could  move  with  comfort, — should 
have  an  opportunity  to  join  in  the  dance.  Even  those  who  had  been 
engaged  in  active  labor  through  the  day,  would  be  reft*eshed  by  it ; 
and  those  who  had  been  confined  by  sedentary  employment  would  be 
exceedingly  benefited :  the  old  would  be  made  younger,  and  the  young 
would  be  invigorated ;  the  social  feelings  would  ^  improved ;  sleep 
would  be  more  sound  and  refreshing;  and  all  would  be  made  more 
healthy,  more  happy,  and  more  virtuous.  For  true  health  and  true 
virtue  arc  more  nearly  allied  than  is  generally  supposed.  *  How  can 
they  addict  themselves  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  to  the  service  of 
God,'  says  Plato,  'who  are  ever  caring  for  their  own  miserable 
bodies?' 

1628.  If  music,  marching,  and  dancing  constituted  a  part  of  the 
regular  exercise  of  all  our  colleges,  theological  seminaries,  and  other 
literary  and  scientific  institutions,  immense  benefits  would  result,  not 
only  to  those  institutions,  but  to  society  at  large.  Thousands  who  now 
pass  from  the  place  of  learning  to  years  of  misery,  and  an  untimely 
grave,  weuld  be  preserved  in  health,  and  live  to  be  blessed  and  to  bless 
mankind  by  their  nsefulness. 

1269.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  children  and  youths  of  both 
sexes  requires  much  exercise  in  the  open  air,  for  the  healthful  and 
eymmetrical  development  of  their  bodies,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
a  vigorous  constitution  (1255,1494, 1587, 1607,  1620).  Children,  as 
we  have  seen  (671,  677),  are  instinctively  inclined  to  aAiv^^\  <^^^\i\^- 
fore  they  can  stand  or  sit  aioiie  (hey  \o^«  lo  >l^^  >^<«sa  \\v.>^'^'^&^»^ 
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APPENDIX. 

NOTE    A, 

Ths  m neons  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  a  healtliy  state,  aii 
SQCcessfuUy  injected,  appears  to  consist  almost  entirelj  of  a  cribifoni 
texture  of  veins ;  these  veins  being  commonly  empty  at  death,  preseoi 
themselves  as  a  soft  spongy  structure,  which  gives  rise  to  the  ordioiiy 
description  of  its  sensible  condition  as  a  velvety  layer.  The  moit 
minute  injection  of  the  arteries  scarcely  makes  Itself  yisible  aMtg 
these  veins  when  they  are  proper) j  injected,  a  siraggliog  branch  only 
here  and  there  exhibiting  itself.  The  aboreiioei&oe  of  the  arteries  i 
confined  to  the  level  beneath  the  venoos  intexture,  aad  is  there  deve- 
loped to  an  extreme  degree  of  minuteness,  being  iatermized  withcor^ 
responding  venous  ramuscles,  generally  larger  and  more  numerous  tbu 
the  arteries  themselves.  The  fine  venous  trunks  of  these  deeper  IsTefi 
have  their  originating  extremities  bent  vertically  towards  the  cavity  of 
the  gut,  aud  by  that  means  receive  the  blood  of  the  first  venous  intor* 
texture  or  layer.  The  meshes  of  the  first  venons  intertexture  in 
exceedingly  minute,  and  vary  in  a  characteristic  manner  in  the  stomaek, 
small  intestines,  and  colon.  This  intertexture  is  very  different  io  iti 
looks  from  a  common  vascular  anastomosis,  and  produces  in  theoolot 
an  appearance  resembling  a  plate  of  metal  pierced  with  round  hole! 
closely  bordering  upon  each  other :  these  holes  constitute  in  fact  folli* 
cles  or  gaping  orifices,  the  edges  of  which  are  rounded  off,  and  Ibeir 
depth  is  that  of  the  thickness  of  the  venous  anastomosis,  being  boanded 
below  by  the  arterial  venous  layer,  and  by  the  cellular  coat  of  the 
part. 

Ordinary  modes  of  examing  give  no  evidence  of  the  existence,  in  th 
alimentary  canal,  from  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomaoh  to  neartbi 
anus,  of  an  epidermis  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  rather  leud  to  a  belief  of 
its  being  absent^  in  consequence  oi  the  so'tncss,  tenuity,  and  transptf"  J 
ency  of  the  mucons  membrane;  but  that  it  is  really  present  ma/bt  J 
proved  by  the  following  process.    Tear  off  the  peritoneal  coat,  iDT«*  i 
the  part,  and  infiate  il  to  an  emphysematous  cniidiiion  ;  theepidermo*  I 
will  then  be  raised  as  a  very  thin  pellicle,  and  may  be  dried  in  tint  I 
state ;  but  as  this  pellicle  retains  the  air,  we  hence  infer  that  it  liof  | 
the  follicles,  and  is  uninterrupted  by  any  perforations.     This  cpide^  ■ 
mis,  if  the  part  be  previously  injected  perfe-'^ily,  shows  dots  of  injectiil ; 
matter,  but  no  aborescence  if  it  be  inflated  up  from  the  veins.    Ib*  t 
doing  the  villi  disappear  are  in  fact  unfolded.  ' 

The  villi  cannot  be  seen  to  any  advantaqre  except  tbey  >e  erected  If  {j 
an  injunction,  in  which  case,  Hiose  of  the  upper  part  of  the  small  ib*  || 
testines  are  found  to  run  into  each  other  very  much  like  the  conToifi*  { 
tiona  of  tbe  cetebtvim,  wid  to  press  upon  each  other's  sides  in  the  8«*  J 
way.  Some  o^  lUem,  \io^ w^v  ^  ^\^  \sisx^i  viml-oval  pi  ates,  the  traDS- 
verse  diameter  ot  >w\i\Oci  ^ilw^^^  W^X^x^^.    K\.>^^  Vs^^tt  end  of  * 

small  l^te',^';^^^^tXt.t^^'^.^^^^^ 
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of  intestine  there  Is,  however,  every  variety  of  shape,  from  oblong 
carved  and  serpentine  ridges,  to  the  flattened  cone  standing  on  its 
base ;  the  first  condition  changing  gradually  to  the  last  in  the  descent 
of  the  bowels. 

Conformably  to  this  definition  of  villi,  none  exist  either  in  the  stom- 
ach or  colon,  for  there  we  have  only  the  venous  meshes.  The  villi  of 
the  jejunum  are  about  the  thirtieth  of  an  inch  high,  and  those  of  the 
ileum  about  one  sixtieth. 

The  superficial  venous  layer  has  great  regularity  in  the  ileum,  and  the 
conical  villi  stand  out  beautifully  from  its  partitions,  or,  in  equivalent 
language,  from  the  divisions  of  the  follicles.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
small  intestine  the  follicles  are  in  equal  number  to  what  they  are  in  the 
ileum  ;  the  regularity  of  their  arrangement  being  interrupted  bv  the 
long  serpentine  and  oval  villi ;  but  invariably  the  same  venous  Inter- 
texture  exists,  and  forms  in  both  the  chief  bulk  of  the  villi  by  passing 
into  them. 

In  the  stomach  the  folUclea  vary  much  in  size,  and  there  is  an 
arrangement  whereby  many  of  the  smaller  ones  are  seen  to  open  into 
the  larger.  On  an  average  aboat  225  are  fouud  upon  every  eighth  of 
an  inch  square,  which  would  give,  of  course,  to  an  inch  square,  sixty- 
four  times  that  amount,  or  14,400  follicles ;  and  conceding  the  whole 
stomach  to  present  an  area  of  90  inches,  which  is  probably  below  the 
mark  when  this  organ  is  moderately  distended,  as  exhibited  in  the  pre- 
paration upon  which  this  calculation  is  founded,  the  entire  number  of 
follicles  is  <yne  million  two  hundred  and  ninety  six  thousand. 

The  greater  uniformity  of  size  of  these  follicles  iu  the  colon,  and  its 
even  surface,  enable  us  to  count  them  with  more  certainty  ,  and  they 
appear  to  exist  at  the  beginning  of  this  gut,  at  the  rate  of  about  400 
for  every  eighth  of  an  inch  square ;  and  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  at  (he 
rate  of  about  200  to  the  same  area  ;  they  become  in  fact  both  smaller 
and  lei»s  numerous  in  descending  towards  the  anus. 

Admitting  the  entire  area  of  the  colon  to  be  500  inches,  and  19,200 
of  these  follicles,  on  an  average,  to  exist  on  every  square  inch,  the 
aggregate  number  will  be  nine  millions  six  hundred  thouiund. 

Again,  estimating  the  whole  area  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  small 
intestines  at  1440  inches,  and  allowing  for  interruption  occasioned  (>y 
villi,  about  twenty-five  thousand  follicles  are  found  upon  every  square 
inch,  and  the  two  numbers  multipiied  produce  thirty-six  millions. 

The  entire  number  of  follicles  in  (he  whole  alimentary  canal  is,  by 
the  preceding  est) mate,  ybr^y-»u;  millions  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six 
thousand.  I  am  very  far  from  pretending  t(  have  counted  them  all, 
but  have  made  an  approximation  to  the  actual  number  by  observing 
sections  of  different  portions  of  the  subject,  and  verifying  observations 
upon  other  sutijects.  The  external  surface  of  the  cutis  vera  presents, 
as  it  were  in  outline,  the  same  arrangement;  the  venous  reticular  in- 
tertexture  appearing  broader,  not  quite  so  perfect,  and  more  shallow, 
and  forming  the  papillse ;  but  as  additional  experiments  are  wanting, 
it  may  be  passed  over  with  this  transient  notice ;  perhaps  indeed  a 
more  skilful  hand  in  adopting  the  hint  may  perfect  the  details. 

In  the  stomach,  the  largest  of  these  fo\V\c\ea  \%  ^JowsX  wvt  xvvw^-^- 

eighth  nfan  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  smaV\es.la\)0\i\.  \5Tv^\w«-\iVvw^'^'s^~ 

luneUeih,    Ju  the  coloa  the  largest  ia  aboul  one  iYi^>-\k\i\i^'i^-^^^*^'*^^^' 
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fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  smallest  about  one  foar-bandnd- 
aud  ninetieth.  In  the  small  intestines  their  size  varies  in  about  the 
same  ratio  as  in  the  olun,  but  they  are  much  more  irregular  in  shape, 
bt*ing  itcHtiered  more  in  groups  in  consequence  of  the  villi  interveniog. 
Home  of  tiiem  penetrate  obliquely  towards  the  foundations  of  the  villi; 
hence,  when  examined  from  the  exterior,  their  distribution  ismun 
regular,  and  ihey  are  seen  lodged  in  the  cellular  coat  of  the  gut. 

I  have  eudea voted  to  keep  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  foUiclei 
below  what  other  calculators  would  make  it  npon  an  observation  of 
my  pn'parations  and  a  fair  measurement  of  the  area  of  the  alimf^ntary 
canal,  1-si  the  number  should  seem  excessive  and  incredible.  I  baTe 
theret'ure  the  most  reasonable  as8uranc^  of  being  within  bounds  oa 
that  point.  I  may  now  ask  their  use.  Is  it  to  secrete  or  absorb? 
«  ♦  ♦♦  *  «  «  For  my  own  part,  I  am  muuh  inclined  to  adopt 
the  opinion  of  their  abnorbing  faculties. 

Noiwirhs'andiu);  th^  facility  with  which  I  can  detect  these  foUideii 
I  have  failed  enrirely  under  various  means  of  examination,  in  finding 
any  or  i  flies  to  Peyer'H  glandn,  in  the  dried  intestines;  they  appear  to 
be  merely  small  lenticular  excavations  in  its  substance,  and  wherever,! 
cluster  of  them  exiAts,  it  disturbs  the  arrangement  of  the  villi,  and 
jrives  to  them  a  scatie:  ing,  unequal  distribution.     I  would  alsosuggef 
very  respectfully  to  anatomists  whether  our   knowledge  in  regard i 
tliem  is   sufficiently  exact  to  render  further  inquiry  useless.    FurO. 
own  part,  it  appears  that  this  subject  requires  some  additional  aiteb 
tion. 

[Remarks  on  the  Stntctiire  of  the  Mucout  Coat  of  the  Alimentary  Cantl 
by  W.  E.  HoKNEK,  M.D.,  Prof estor  of  Anatomy  in  t/te  Univenity  Of 
Pennsylvania.l 


NOTE  A,  EEf  ERRED  TO  IN  1165,  1255. 

The  Orphan  Asylum  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  founded  in  Decembo^ 
1829.  Orphans  and  other  destitute  children  of  the  city  were  gathered 
into  it,  to  the  number  of  from  seventy  to  a  hundred  and  thirty.  The 
house  at  fir^t  occupied  was  too  small  for  the  good  accommodation  of 
HO  iurge  a  number,  but  groat  pains  were  taken  to  keep  it  clean  and 
Well  voniilated.  One  ronm  was  set  apart  for  a  nursery  or  sickrooBi 
and  a  woman,  with  sometimes  one  or  twoa^slstantH,  employed  to  nurse 
the  sick  and  feeble.  Drs.  James  and  Green  were  the  attending  phy- 
sicians. Great  attontion  was  paid  to  the  personal  cleanliness  of  tbe 
children,  and  their  r.giinen  generally  as  to  baih'ng,  clothing,  Wf 
exercise,  etc.,  was  intended  to  preserve  and  promote  health.  Their 
dietconsisled  of  fine  bread,  rice,  Italian  puddings,  potatoes,  and  othff 
vegetables  and  fruit,  with  milk;  and  to  these  was  a(dded  flesh  or  flesk 
soup  once  a  day. 

A  large  and  commodious  house  having  been  built  for  the  porpoe^ 

the  chiltlven  were  removed  to  it  in  April,  1833.     In  September,  1833,* 

change  waa  coxnxivftTvcvivi  \w\.V\<i  dvei  of  the  children,  and  iu  ihecour« 

of  three  monl\\a  vWvj  >N^iYft^ix^v^V^^^.\\J\\>J\\v«i  >«V%.v.  v«.  ^pularly  called 

^  the  Grabam  sy^^Wm  a^  \\V\\\^:     Vsi  KNx>g:^^\^V^^<5i^>c>a,^V^\^,^^^^ 
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"  It  is  now  more  than  six  years  since  this  institution  was  establisheo,  and  about 
three  since  the  new  regimen  was  adopted,  so  that  the  time  has  be«!n  nearly  equally 
divided  between  the  regimen  which  embraced  animal  food  and  that,  which  excluded 
it.  From  the  commencement  to  the  present  time,  new  inmates  ha*e  been  occasion- 
ally received  into  the  asylum  from  the  almshou  e  and  the  city,  ani  most  of  these 
children  have  been  in  very  poor  health,  and  some  of  them  exceedingly  diseased.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  period,  also,  children  have  ft-om  time  to  time  been  placed  out  in  fami- 
lies, when  th  y  had  arrived  at  a  proper  age 

*'  The  average  number  of  childreu  in  the  asylum  has  been  about  eighty.  Durinsr 
the  first  three  years  the  changes  were  somewhat  more  frequent  than  they  have  been 
during  the  last,  but  during  the  last  thi-ee  years  there  has  been  a  large  proportion  of 
very  small  children.  Under  the  first  regimen  the  children  were  washed  all  over 
once  in  two  or  three  weeks ;  under  the  new  regimen  they  have  been  washed  all  o  er  ' 
every  morning  in  the  summer,  and  three  times  a  week  ia  the  winter.  Under  the  new 
regimen  the  house  has  been  much  larger  and  more  airy  and  convenient  than  that 
which  was-occupied  most  of  the  time  while  under  the  old  regimen.  Now  then,  let  us 
look  at  tlie  general  results.  During  the  first  three  yearH.  or  while  the  first  regimen 
was  observed,  i^om  four  to  six  children  were  continually  upon  theuick  list  in  the  nur- 
sery, and  a  nurse  constantly  employad  to  take  care  of  them,  and  sometimes  the  num- 
ber of  the  sick  was  gn^eatly  increased,  and  one  or  two  assistant  nurses  necessary.  The 
attendance  of  a  phydcian  was  found  necessary  once,  twice,  or  three  times  a  week 
nniformly,  and  deaths  were  frequent  In  the  summer  of  1833,  the  epidemic  cholera 
made  its  appearance  among  the  children  of  the  asylum,  and  carried  otf  six  or  eight  of 
them;  and  let  it  be  observed,  that  during  the  cholera  season,  the  proportion  ot  flesh 
and  flesh  soups  was  considerablv  increased  in  the  diet  of  the  childreu.  During  the 
whole  period  of  the  first  three  there  were  twenty-eight  deaths. 

**  The  new  regimen,  it  has  been  stated,  was  gradually  introduced  at  the  close  of 
1833.  While  this  change  was  taking  place  a  child  was  received  into  the  asylum  dis- 
eased with  Rcald  head.  This  disease,  when  once  introduced  into  such  an  institution,  is 
rarely  arrested  till  every  inmate  has  had  it,  and  it  sometimes  takes  years  to  expel  it; 
but  in  this  instance  it  was  so  promptly  and  vigorously  met  by  a  salutary  regimen, 
that  it  was  wholly  arrested  and  driven  from  the  institution  before  it  had  extended  to 
balf  of  the  children.  The  nursery  was  soon  entirely  vacated,  and  the  services  of  the 
nurse  and  physician  no  longer  needed ;  and  for  more  than  two  years  following,  no 
case  of  death  nor  of  siduiess  took  place  in  the  asylum.  Within  the  last  twelve  months 
there  have  been  three  deaths  in  the  institution.  One  of  tltera  was  an  idiot  child  re- 
ceived some  months  before  from  the  almshouse;  this  child  was  of  extremely  imper- 
fect organization,  and  low  orderof  vitality ;  its  bones  were  bOft  and  fiexible,  and  in  all 
respects  it  was  so  miserable  a  mass  of  organic  existence,  when  brought  to  the  asylum, 
that  no  one  expected  it  would  long  survive.  It  however  continued  to  live  on  for 
■everal  months,  and  then  died  suddenly.  The  second  case  was  also  an  idiot  child 
received  from  the  atandiouse  in  a  bad  state  of  disease,  and  died  soon  after  it  was 
brought  to  the  asylum.  The  third  ease  was  a  cliild  which  likewise  came  from  the 
almshouse  in  an  advanced  stage  of  disease,  and  died  very  soon  after  it  was  received 
into  the  asylum.  At  the  same  time  two  or  three  other  children  were  received  from 
the  almshouse  wretchedly  diseased,  but  they  have  been  restored  to  health. 

**  We  see,  therefore,  that  excepting  the  scald  head  brought  into  the  asylum  at  the 
yery  commencement  of  its  new  regimen,  and  the  few  cases  of  disease  imported  from 
the  almshouse  within  the  last  year,  and  excepting  the  death  of  the  two  idiots  and  one 
other  child,  all  of  which  came  to  the  institution  with  the  grasp  of  death  ufion  them, 
there  has  been  no  case  of  death  nor  of  disease  in  the  asylum  during  the  last  three 
years,  or  since  the  new  regimen  lias  been  adopted.  And,  therefore,  it  is  speaking 
truth  most  stnlctly  to  say  that  not  a  single  case  of  death  nor  of  disease  has  taken 
phkce  in  the  institution  wiuiin  the  last  three  years,  from  causes  existing  in  the  asylum; 
on  the  contrary  (to  use  the  language  of  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers) — 
*uader  this  system  of  dietetics  the  health  of  the  children  has  not  only  been  preserved, 
but  those  who  came  to  the  asylum  sickly  and  weak  have  become  healthy  and  strong : 
and  greatly  increased  in  activity,  in  cheerfUlnesR,  and  in  happiness.'  It  may  be  said 
by  some  that  most  of  this  remarkable  improvement  is  att'ibutable  mainly  if  not 
wholly  to  the  change  of  situation ;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  old  regimen  was 
continued  five  months  after  the  children  were  removed  to  the  new  house  which  they 
have  since  occupied,  and  that  tiiit  little  apparent  improvement  in  the  health  of  the 
chiidren  took  place  before  the  new  regimen  was  adopted;  up  to  the  very  period  at 
whidi  the  change  was  commenced,  the  nursery  was  continued^  vav^  v^jclxXx^  ^«>:>3  Vgw^sdl 
they  began  to  adopt  the  new  regimen  there  were  s\x  cYvWiiv^vi  «tv  vft»  t\ti6.\«^  ^^?^ 
almost  fivm  that  rery  day  there  began  to  be  a  Taaw\tea\,  \xa\«cnwA«v»X  \\i>JcvOb«»^^ 
oftJie  children,  and  la  a  sbort  (Ime  the  norsery  -waa^^ioYLY  ^»RsA*^*»'^«**  ^^'^ 
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■InM  b«en  entirely  vnoecapled,  exeept  temponrflj  b^  the  few  esses  of  trnpcrted  db* 
ease  already  mentioned. 

**  MlM  Grim  wood,  the  raperintendent  and  Miss  Clark,  the  prindpal  teadier,  ttstt 
that  dnee  the  ne»  regimen  ha«been  fiillj  adopted,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  ta- 
creaae  of  health,  strength,  actiritj,  rivadtj,  cheerfolneas.  and  contentment  anoaf 
the  children.  Indeed  thejr  appear  nnifoimly  to  be  perfectly  healthy  and  hiqipy.  aai 
tlie  Btren^h  and  activity  which  they  exhibit  are  tmly  sarpri«in^ 

**That  an  airy  situation  and  a  dean  and  veil  ventilated  hoiue  are  of  prime  hnport- 
ance  to  the  health  of  soch  an  inatltation  no  one  who  anderstands  the  snl^ject  caa 
entertain  a  doubt ;  but  in  order  to  arrive  at  correct  oondnslona  In  matters  of  thii  kind 
every  particular  and  circnmatance  ahoold  be  carefelly  examined  and  jostly  earimatel 
In  the  case  before  us,  it  is  felly  evident  that  the  chaage  of  aitoation  was  neither  tha 
sole  nor  the  prindpal  cause  of  the  astonishing  improvement  in  the  health  of  thechUdreo. 
Nor  can  we  Jnstly  consider  the  sabstitutlon  of  the  coanw  for  the  fine  bread,  nor  the 
abandonment  of  animal  food,  the  sole  caoae  of  snch  an  improvemeat ;  bat  the  im- 
provement resulted  from  the  co-operation  of  all  these  caaws;  it  waji  the  eff«etnf  « 
correct  regimen  throuffhoat.  embracing  the  diet,  sleeping,  bathing,  clothing,  exeitne. 
and  Intellectoal  and  moral  discipline.  And  surh  a  rejf  imen.  adapted  to  the  phpMf- 
gieal  laws  of  hnman  nature,  constitutes  what  is  called  *  the  Graham  svstem.* 

"  Miss  Grimwood  and  Miss  Claiic  also  state  that  die  change  in  the  temper  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  children  since  they  have  adopted  their  new  rejfimcu  is  very  irreat ;  tbef 
have  become  less  turbulent  and  irritable  and  peevish  and  discontented,  and  fer  ;nort 
manageable  and  gende  and  peaceable  and  kind  to  each  other ;  and  this,  nr  t!te 
snperhitendenta,  is  not  the  result  of  a  want  <^  spirit  and  ener;gy,  bat  of  a  hesltkj 
state  of  the  whole  system— a  general  serenity — an  absence  of  caorbid  irritatioa. 

*' '  The  effect  of  the  new  regimen  on  the  Intellectual  powerv  of  the  children,*  asji 
Miss  Clark.'  *has  been  too  obvious  and  too  striking  to  be  doabted.  There  has  bent 
great  increase  in  their  mental  activity  and  power :  the  qnlckDess  and  acumen  of  thdr 
perception,  the  vigor  of  their  apprehension,  the  discriminating  enervj  of  their  god- 
prehension,  and  the  power  of  thtdr  retention,  daily  astonish  me  I*  '* 

From  August,  1886,  at  which  time  tbeforegoiDg  account  wa<«  written, 
until  November  following,  the  children  of  the  asylum  all  contiDaed  ia 
excellent  health.  In  November  two  of  ibem  were  somewhat  indisposed 
for  two  or  three  dayn,  and  then  recovered  their  usual  health,  and  all 
continued  well  until  March,  1837.  In  the  second  week  of  March  the 
Rmall  pox  appeared  in  the  asjlnm,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  six  of  the 
children  exhibited  symptoms  of  that  disease;  or,  as  the  event  proTed, 
three  of  them  had  (he  genuine  small  pox,  and  three  of  tbem  the 
varioloid.  These  children  were  from  three  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
Alarming  as  this  disease  is  cousiJered,  it  was  here  nearly  B'.r!ppe<l  of 
is  cerrors  ;  for  it  was  so  mild  as  scarcely  to  interrupt  the  regular  pro- 
ceedings of  the  institution.  One  little  girl  wa-t  remarkably  full  of  the 
genuine  small  pox,  yet  she  was  scarcely  ill  at  all,  and  did  not  complain 
in  the  least,  nor  did  she  take  any  medicine.  All  she  wanted  was  broirn 
bread.  Indeed  this  was  the  only  thing  that  any  of  them  seemed  to 
crave  while  the  disease  was  upon  them.  A  little  boy  four  years  i^f 
age,  who  had  been  about  nine  months  in  the  asylum,  and  whocunK 
there  in  a  very  full  habit,  and  had  evidently  been  accustomed  to  gro« 
living,  and  was  from  the  Hrst  much  affiicl^d  with  worms,  had  the  small 
pox  far  more  severely  than  any  other  child,  and  the  diseiise  left  bim 
much  more  exhausted  than  it  did  any  of  the  others.  Thi^  little  fello< 
had  scarcely  thrown  off  the  small  pox  be'ore  he  was  taken  in  bis 
feebleness  and  exhaustion,  with  the  hooping  cough,  and  in  *spite  of 
every  cure,  sunk  under  his  complicated  difficulties,  nnd  <lied.  Another 
little  boy  had  \^e  *ma\\  \WiiL  very  full,  but  he  hardly  seenjed  to  minJ 
it  at  all,  and  soow  tXit^w  o«  vXv^  ^x^^^-jft  ^ ^ U^lit  and  harmless  thinjj. 
Bv  an  untimely  wic•u\tt\^V,\^oH^^NVix^V^  ;«^^  vl^^^s^ww.^^^^  ^xy^i^d  attw 
moment  he  Vwaau  tovfttov^it,  ft.w'i^  \A5^>6.^Nv^V.v\^\i5^..  >j,«,\^^^vw. 
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which  had  the  varioloid  were  so  lightly  affected  that  their  indigpositioa 
wan  scarcely  perceptible.  In  Taut,  except  ia  the  case  of  the  little  boy 
troubled  wir.h  worinf<,  the  disease  was  to  light  and  mild  in  all  the 
children,  that  it  hurdly  made  any  ch&Uii^e  in  tlieir  diet,  studies,  or 
amusements,  and  play  ;  and  the  disease  did  not  seem  to  impair  their 
constitution  in  the  least;  they  ro^e  from  it  at  once,  and  went  on  as  if 
they  had  not  been  siek. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  small  pox  had  left  the  asylum,  the 
hooping  cough  made  iis  appearance  there,  and  eight  or  ten  of  the  small 
children  had  it.  Excepting  the  little  boy  already  named,  whom  it 
found  afflicted  with  worms  and  extremely  exhausted  from  small  pox, 
none  of  them  minded  this  last  disease  at  all.  They  continued  in  school 
as  usual,  aie  and  played  as  usual.  They  occasioned  no  trouble  during 
the  night;  nothing  was  given  them  but  their  food  and  drink,  and  no« 
thing  extra  was  done  for  ihum.  Their  cough  was  very  light  and  easy, 
and  none  of  them  complained. 

After  the  hooping  cough  had  left  the  asylum,  all  its  inmates  remainea 
iu  good  health  for  about  hix  weeks  or  two  months. 

About  the  tirnt  of  June,  1837,  wheat  being  very  scarce  and  high- 
priced,  and  those  who  provided  for  the  asylum  not  being  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  children's  being  supplied  with  unbolted  wheat  meal 
bread,  furnished  the  institution  with  fine  flour  made  of  foreign  wheat, 
wiiich  had  bv;en  a  little  heated  during  the  passage.  When  the  children 
commenced  eating  bread  made  of  this  flour  they  were  all  in  flne  health, 
but  they  had  not  cooiin<ted  to  eat  it  more  than  four  weeks  before  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  began  to  have  sore  eyes,  and  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  weeks  more  there  were  thirty  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and 
of  these  two  terminated  iu  death.  Still,  however,  this  disease  was  so 
modified  by  the  general  regimen  of  the  institution,  that  not  more  than 
three  or  four  o.it  of  the  thirty  subject  to  it  w;re  confine<i  to  their  beds 
by  it,  nor  did  thoy  require  much  extra  attention. 

That  there  was  a  very  close  relation  as  to  cause  between  the  sore 
eyes  and  the  scarlet  fever,  was  at  least  strongly  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  no  child  which  had  sore  eyes  had  the  scarlet  fever. 

About  the  first  of  September  the  asylum  wa^  again  furnished  with  a 
small  supply  of  unbolted  wheat  meal,  and  from  this  time  till  the  first 
of  January,  1838,  all  the  inmates  of  the  institution  enjoyed  excellent 
health.    At  the  commenoement  of  the  present  year  some  change  took 
place  in  the  board  of  managers,  and  a  new  caterer  was  appointed,  who 
supplied  the  institution  with  fine  fiour  of  second  quality,  but  sweet  and 
good.    In  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks  from  the  time  the  children 
commenced  eating  the  bread  made  of  fine  flour,  a  number  of  them  be- 
gan to  have  sore  eyes  again.    The  superintendent  now  feeling  confident 
of  the  cause  of  this  complaint,  stated  her  convictions  to  some  of  the 
managers,  and  told  them  that  the  children  must  have  the  coarse  wheat 
meal  bread,  or  their  health  could  not  be  preserved.    In  the  mean  time 
she  endeavored  to  make  the  evil  as  light  as  possible,  by  giving  the 
children  very  little  of  the  fine  bread,  and  sustaining  them  principally 
on  good  potatoes  and  apples.    Very  soon  aCt^t  \.\\\9k,  \tfiH<«q«c^  \k\>aJ^. 
supply  of  the  coarse  flour  .came,  aud  from  \.Vi«X  V\\sife  Vck  vYi'i  v^«*«eKs&j — 
noiv  about  Ave  months — the  heaUVi  oC  ftVV  VAsi^  v\im«A.ft*  oS.  \>\'^  •»*>>»»> 
baa  been  excellent  und  uniuterrupied. 
j^i^ny,  June  12,  1838. 
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Stnnn— tba  WAteiy  part  of  the  blood, 

483. 
Solftr  plexus— the  greet  oentnl  Derroos 

plexna  of  the  body,  3d6. 
SUmlne— the  tundeiiientel  poirenofthe 

ooastitnUon. 
Time,  celiuler,  mneciiler  and  nenrooe— 

the  three  general  (onus  of  ■tractore  in 

the  body,  319. 
nme— a  partiodar  arrangemeat  or  fibres 

or  fllementa  in  an  org^in. 
Therapeatica— the  diituoTerjr  and  appliea> 

tion  of  remediea  in  oaring  diaeiie 
Tradiiar— the  windpipe. 
Trifkdal  nerre— the  nerve  <jf  aensatlon, 

etc ,  with  three  branches  distiibated  to 

the fiMBO,  etc,  254,  etieq. 


Trlq>l8ndinie  nenre    seo  930L 
Tnrgeicenee — swcrflen,  «iUiiKed. 
Vaacoiar— consisting  cif  vessels,  see  31S. 
Vaacalo-penroos—  cnnwsting    of  vokii 

and  nerves,  S87. 
Vena-cav*— the  great  venoos  trunk,  aee 

378. 
Vens-porta— a   particvlar   apparatus  of 

veins  i-onnccting  the  alimeuisiy  ctaal 

and  lirer,  see,  39t. 
Yenons  blood— -the  dark  porple  !doodof 

the  veins. 
YUIi->the  vdvety  pile  of  the  maeotf 

membrane,  287. 
Viacera^the  internal  organs,  see  311 
\  oluerarx— adapted  to  ^al  iroiiiid& 
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Abdnctor  nerve  described,  248. 

Absorb!  nfiTi  exhaling,  and  secreting  or- 
gans, 3ii. 

Abstine  ce  fi-om  food,  when  it  should  be 
practised,  1452. 

Abstraction,  HQ^i. 

Abundance  of  finiits  and  vegetables,  1409. 

Abnndant  suoplies  of  vegetable  food,  1305. 

Acetous  fennentation  of  bread,  136f. 

Action  of  common  law  of  matter,  12.S. 

Action  of  heat  on  inorganic  and  living 
animal  bodies,  130. 

Activity,  increase  of,  arising  from  adop. 
tion  of  vegetable  diet  and  temperance, 
1003. 

Activity  of  particular  cerebral  organs, 
how  increased,  1 190. 

Adipose  matter,  498. 

Advice  to  parents  with  regard  to  diet  of 
their  chlldi-en,  !4&fi. 

Aerial  epidendrum.  54. 

Aged  people,  dietetic  regularity  o^  1463. 

Aged  witnesses,  aneedotCH  o^  649. 

Agility,  instances  ot,  994;  qualifying 
canscsas  to,  1001. 

Agreement  of  Gospti  with  physiology,  605. 

Agiiculturists  and  others,  directions  as  to 
their  meals,  HS9. 

Aids  of  chemistry  to  physiology,  161. 

Air,  160?.    Air-bath,  Dr.  Franlilln's,160a. 

Albany  Orphan  Asylum,  account  of.  1 25.5. 

Alcohol,  1549 ;  effects  of  in  shortening 
life,  HOC;  its  universal  use,  768;  its 
pernicious  effects,  1562. 

Alcohol  in  bread,  1377. 

Alimentary  apparatus  in  different  ani- 
mals, 321 ;  in  man,  what  it  consists  of, 
8V2. 

Alimentary  canal,  how  produced,  220; 
constitutional  relations  of,  724 ;  abun- 
dance of  nen'es  in,  3-50;  remarks  on 
obstructions  of  (Appendix). 

Alimentation,  excessive,  pemldons  effects 
of,  1473,  1475. 

All  forms  of  matter  composed  of  the  same 
elements,  112. 

American  Indians,  dietetic  habits  of,  769. 

Anatomical  and  physiological  evidence  as 
to  diet  of  man,  804 

Anatomist,  what  his  department,  150. 

Anatomy  of  the  skin  described,  330. 

Anecdotes  of  Capt.  Hussey,  740;  Governor 
Wm.  King,  741;  Capt.  Mathews,  74^; 
W.  Jikhardsoa,  Eaq.,  742 ;  of  the  Epi- 
cure^ 7u^ 


\ 


Animal  bodies,  have  two  classes  of  tora^ 
Stion,  21C ;  how  nonrished,  3)6. 

Animals,  diseased,  killed  for  food,  601. 

Animal  life,  nerves  of,  228 ;  case  of  An- 
drew Wallace,  of  suspension  of  func- 
tions of;  220. 

Animal  and  vegetable  focd,  in  relatione  to 
epidemlas.  1074. 

Animal  focxl,  preparations  of,  1276;  best 
mode  of  cooking,  1279 ;  effects  of,  or* 
frngiverous  and  herbiverous  animals, 
bS9:  not  so  conducive  to  health  as  ve- 
getable diet,  916;  general  conclusions 
respecting  ISuO. 

Animal  heat,  487;  opinions  respecting, 
48.^. 

Animals  and  plants,  similarity  of  func- 
tions o£  1.557. 

Animal  and  vegetable  structure,  differ- 
ence of,  137. 

Animal  matter,  composition  of,  13d. 

Animals,  properties  peculiar  to,  139. 

Animal  structure,  how  foimcd,  116. 

Animal  sensibility,  166i 

Aorta,  SC'8;  d  sciiption  of,  374. 

Appearance  of  nervous  tissue  under  mi- 
croscope, Ifl. 

Appetite,  a  bhnd  guide,  1486. 

Apple  syrup,  how  to  make,  i406. 

AJ)pIe  sauce,  ditto.  1406. 

Arabs  of  the  desert,  779. 

Arachnoid,  239,  27*2. 

Arnot,  Dr.,  his  opmions  on  matter,  76 ;  on 
the  original  fluidity  of  matter,  90. 

Arrangement  of  matter,  organic,  lu6 ;  in- 
organic, 131;  of  particles  iu  organic 
and  inorganic  matter,  i39. 

Arrangement  of  serous  membrane,  17C; 
organs  internal,  176;  bones.  180;  vo- 
luntary muscles,  198;  involuntary  do., 
199;  of  medullary  fibres,  266. 

Arteries,  effects  of  exercise  on,  377;  oon- 
tractile  power  of,  392. 

Arterial  vessels  of  brain,  377. 

Artificial  preparations  of  food  injurlona, 
1407  ;  in  themselves  considered  an  evil, 
l:.08,  1318. 

Artificial  combinations  of  alimentary  sub- 
stances pe  nicious,  1315 

Artificial  wants  of  man,  20 ;  actloti  of;  on 
intellectual  fiscultles>  (i2.(<\. 

A\-t\flc\«\  %ta.\<i  Gl\i\«»,«Bi«%^V!V^'^' 

AnViVe\a.\  mi&«ixv%  «a  ^<^»  N»  hSsk^  vs*^> 
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Ath«iitleal  phOotopbera.  remAitB  on,  148 
Atmoipbere,  tarniBhes  noariahmeat,  722 ; 

wdghtoi;36& 
Atony,  what  is  meant  by  it,  1  ISa 
Aoditory  nenre  described,  249,  25S. 
Aaridea,36& 

Author's  opinion  of  phrenology,  61S. 
Arermge  duration  of  life  daring  the  last 

2,000  years,  636;  remsriu  on.  659l 
Absorption,  how  performed,  441 
Air,  d.ffcrence  between  expired  and  in- 
spired, 470 
AleohoUc   liqnors,  why  not  at  first  ad- 
mitted into  the  system,  448 
Ardent  qtlnta,   effdcti  on  the  stomach, 

443 
Atmosphere,  composition  ol^  463 
Bakks's  bread,  remarks  on,  1344 
BAldneas,  c^nse  ot  4*21;  how  to  prerent, 

1602;  how  to  cnre,  421 
Barley  biead,  1396 
Bathing,  1589 ;  shunid  be  dally  practised, 

1590;    importance  of;   1589;    dUferent 

modes  of;  1590,  1594;  proper  times  for, 

1591  ;  Its  effects  on  the  skin  and  whole 

system,  I69:i 
BaUi,  tepid,  its  refreshing  effects,   1695; 

vapor,  1506  ;  swimming,  1597 ;  shower, 

1594 ;  qwnge.  1504 
Baths  in  dwelling  houses,  rendulcs  on, 

1000 
Beard,  remarks  on,  1601 
Beanty,  personal,  moral  influence  ot,  934 ; 

nniVersal    admirattun     oU    935 ;    not 

necessarily  ctmnvcted  with  vanity,  935; 
Beds  and  bedding.  1575 
Bedclothes,    proi>er    quantity  oi;    1580; 

proper  kinds  of,   1581 ;  best  kinds  ot 

1681 
Bedrooms    should    be     pmified,    1589 : 

should  be  large,  1586;  well  ventilated, 

1586 
Beds  of  children,  1587;  of  aged  people, 

1587 
Beaumont,  Dr.,  his  experiments  on  gastric 

Juice  and  physiology  of  digention,  431- 

1266 
Beneficial   effiects  of  respiration  of  pure 

air,  1635 
Benevi^lence  of  God,  remarks  on  in  con- 

ncetion  with  the  teeth,  708 
Best  mode  of  C(>«>kinff  ai.imal  fiiod,  1279 
bi*;otry,  what  it  iii.  wio 
Bile,  nse  oC  448-4o2  ;  how  fiund  in   the 

stomach,  126<i:  never  fitund  iu  gastiic 

cavity  in  state  of  health,  126^;  a  cause 
of  irritation  to  the  storaat-h.  1369 
Buxtn,     155;  solids   and    flafd;i   formed 
fri»m,    118;    temperature  of,    129-492; 
composition  ot,  147:  all  the  Nubstanoes 
of  I  ho  body  formed  fk-om,  155;  foreign 
matters  fuum\  \n,  44%  \  cowiwwnu  of  i 
venous  into   WTteT\«\,  Vl\\  cVt<:'c\vw\\wv 
of,  475;  quality  ot  \w  «rteT\<»»»^N«;\wv 
476     Quantttv  ot,  41 5  ♦,  *aa.\\  «a*  ^^  Vll  •. 

ysA^eaCi'  of  ckem\&ui  \xi  ^*Vism. 


tag,  477;  is  m  Hvlng  tnid,  477 :  Hfccti 
of  excessive  quantity  in  systeuk.  479; 
nedfic  gravity  of;  479:  opinion  of 
physiologists  respecting.  480;  foreii;n 
properties  in,  484;  its  relation  to  tiie 
kinds  of  substances  on  which  mu 
can  subsist,  684:  how  elaborated,  683; 
state  of;  depends  on  lb<id,  684 ;  how  to 
purify,  1064;  Mosaic  prohibition  ofu 
human  aliment,  1262;  quantity  of 
water  In,  1503 

Bodily  symmetry  and  comeliness,  rarity 
of;  945 

BoDT,  formed  fWmi  chyle,  153;  infliieiice 
of  mind  on,  303-304  ;  its  inflaence  on 
the  mind,  305 ;  chaij  e  of  matter  in, 
503;  why  it  grows,  602;  Its  size  detn^ 
minate,  602  -,  how  vital  welfare  of  pre- 
served, 736 

BoMRS  composition  of;  147  ;  number  ot  in 
the  body,  17;  description  of;  179;  ar- 
rsngement  of,  180;  of  head  andspiwl 
column,  181:  ribs,  181  ;  jaw  aiHl  tteth. 
182;  they  dry  and  haiden  as  life  ad- 
vances, 185 

Braw  214;  coniporition  of,  226 ;  time  of  i 
development  ot,  262;  dv^scription  ot  I 
264;  little  brain,  2d4-2ti5;  convwjnng 
fibres  of,  267 ;  arterial  vessels  of,  377; 
views  of  Tiedman.  Gall,  and  Spurielm 
respecthig.  268,  269.  270;  the  seat  of 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  522, 
689;  division  of  organs  in,  524:  mm 
s>'mmetrically  develnped  in  aavagti 
subsisting  on  veeetable  than  m  thu^e 
subsisting  on  animal  food,  1217:  nxeof 
ortrans  of  no  evidence  of  power,  1M5        ; 

Braim  and  spinal  marrow,  216.  217;  !■     I 
connection   with  nervous  system,  2U; 
instance  of  child  boru  without,  215  J 

Brain  and  nervuus  system,  effects  of  itA 
diet  on,  91 1 

Braconnets  opinion  on  the  ftlgn^mti  tf 
matter,  74 

Bramins  of  India,  786 

Brain,  its  action  on  the  digestive  ornw 
1349 

Brkad.  1321,  1368:  better  than  flesh,  91S:   i 
when  first  used,    1323 :    loaf,   1326:  of   ' 
different  portions  of  the  human  familT, 
1327:  the  staff  of  life,    1328:  the  be4 
material  for,  1829,  1332:  unfermenftA 
1330:  adulterations  of;  1340  :  alcobolA 
1377 :  how   to   keep  sweet,  1379 :  ^ 
8lH>ukl  make  13H1 :  barley  bread,  \Vi 
oat  bread,   1396:    wheat-meal  breai  I 
1339  ' 

Bread-making  the  highest  art  of  eoolni7i 

1391 
Brown,  660 
Brute  reason,  5  j6 
Bnffon's  opinion  as  to  diet  oi  roan,  M)*    ' 
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Butdiers,  healihineas  oC  1249 

Butter,  remarks  on  the  use  of,  1285;  how 

to  mse,  1286 ;  onfltness  of^  for  invalids , 

1288 
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Calmucka,  remarliable  for  stnpl&ty,  &c 
1157 

Calomel,  its  ii^nrious  effects  on  the 
Teeth,  719 

Camera  obscura,  description  of,  416 

Canal,  remarks  on  structure  of,  appendix 

Capability  of  man  to  adapt  himself  to 
that  which  is  not  compatible  with  the 
best  condition  of  human  nature,  1238; 
to  variety  of  climates,    1239 

Capability  of  human  conrtructio-^  665- 
775 

Capability  of  man  as  to  food,  867  ;  com- 
mon to  other  animals,  868 

Capabilities  of  flesh-eaters,  1 175 

Capillary  qrstem,  definition  of;  313 

Capillary  vessels,  374 ;  number  of  3*^5 ; 
distribution  of;  377 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  143 

Cardaic  orifice,  341 

Cardaic  plexus,  224 

Carnal  influence  of  human  body,  averse 
to  correct  perceptions,  620 

Cartilage,  how  emi>loyed,  185 ;  how  it 
assists  motion,  186;  structure  and 
advantage  o^  186 

Case  of  Mr.  Hill,  as  to  sense  of  smell, 
662 ;  of  Poet  Cowper,  576  :  of  insanity 
tcom  disease  of  the  stomach,  587 

Caspar  Hanser,  story  of;  1131;  his 
wonderftil  power  of  vision,  smell, 
tae«t,  and  touch,  and^the  discriminating 
tenesibilityof  his  stomach,  1132-1 138  ; 
effects  of  flesh  meat  on  his  special 
wnse^  1137-1148-1151;  the  activity 
•of  his  mental  ikcnlties,  1160 

Cause  of  near-sightedness,  418 

Causes  which  have  abbreviated  the  life 
of  man,  637  ;  importance  of  enquiry 
into,  644 

Causes  which  militate  against  the  physi- 
ological welfitre  of  man,  768 

Causes  which  render  solids  rigid  and 
unyielding,  989 

Celimar,  muscular,  and  nervous  ttsshes, 
156 

Osllular  tissue,  168;  envelopes  eaoh 
organ  and  lines  every  internal  surface, 
171 ;  properties  of;  309 

Central  Afiricans,  habits  of;  1032 

Centre  of  organic  life,  function  of,  293 ; 
of  annual  we,  do.  294 

Cerebral  organs,  number  of  described  by 
Gall.,  272-275;  number  added  by 
Spurxeim,  279 :  enumerated,  described 
end  located,  532;  how  size,  activity, 
Tigor,  Ac,  of  increased,  1199;  effects 
of  esterdse  o4  i^OO ;  effects  of  diet 
on,  1203 


Cercbro-splnal  nerves,  system  of;  9991 
duties  of;  232;  how  they  originate* 
235;  natural  order  of  devdopment  o^ 
236 

C^^rebral  convolutions,  Spurzeim's  des- 
cription of  279:  Tiedmann'a  277 

Ciiange  ftoxa.  nviimal  to  vegetable  diet, 
effcctbOf;  1180 

Change  of  cnmate,  opinion  on,  1009 

Change  of  matter  in  organised  forms,  314 

Change  in  solids  and  fluids  in  different 
stages  of  life,  674 

Changes  in  diet,  should  take  place  gradu- 
ally 

Chaos,  98 

Characteristic  immoralities  of  flesh 
eaters  and  v^^table  eaters,  1250 

Cheeifulness  at  meals,  desirable,  1501 

Cheese,  remarks  on,  2289;  best  and 
most  wholesome  kinds,  1289 

Cliomieal  analyeis  and  physiol<^7',  1^7; 

Chem  ist,  his  department,  150 

Chemistry  inetficiency  of,  in  determining 
quantity  of  food,  7i)2;  use  of  to 
physiology,  139-151 

Cliest,  cavity  of;  364 

Cheque,  Dr.,  his  testimony  in  favour  of 
alistinence  firom  flesh-meat,    1 252- 1 094 

Childhood,  enjoyment  0^  671;  necessity 
for  flesh  meat  in,  1252 

Children,  remarks  on  diet  of,  744 ;  early 
propensities  of;  870;  taught  to  sm(^e 
in  India,  870  ;  dietetic  regularity  of; 
1453;  proper  times  for  feeding,  1491 ; 
quantity  of  food  proper  for,  1491 ; 
proper  food  for,  1493 

Chinese,  their  dietetic  and  other  hi^lts, 
1029 

Cholera,  in  New  York,  1082 

Chronic  diseases,  how  to  treat,  1090 

Clironic  and  acute  diseases,  how  caused. 
748 

Chtlb,  elaborated  lh>m  flesh  when  taken 
f^om  Uving  vessels,  putrifles  sooner 
than  when  elaborated  f^om  vegetable 
aliment,  914;  composition  of  147; 
its  character,  153;  the  same  whether 
elaborated  fhmi  vegetables  or  animal 
food,  153-455 ;  body  formed  firom,  153  ; 
character  of;  as  it  enters  blood  vessels, 
154,  constituents  o^  154;  how  elabo- 
rate, 388;  how  formed,  447;  how 
secreted,  456 ;  nature  of,  450 ;  difSer- 
ence  in  where  elaborated  f^om  vege- 
table or  an  fanal  food,  456;  globules  of 
invested  with  tunics,  458 ;  paabage  of 
to  the  lungs,  458 

Chyllfication,  445 

Chyme  howpresentedtothelacteals,  445 

Chyroiflcations  only  effected  by  living 
organs,  438 ;  prooeis  of;  435 

Circassians  978 

CirculaiUnft  tncei^  ^\ 
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CiTilised  life  best  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  capablUties  of  man,  644 

Cleanliness,  importance  of,  to  young 
diildren,  1508 

Clear  complexion,  best  index  of  health, 
1250  *> 

Climate,  its  influence  on  health  and 
longeTitf,  872 

Clothmg,  1610 ;  for  what  purpose  neces- 
sarj,  1613;  hi  itself  an  evil,  1610; 
proper  regulations  .of;  1614  ;  should 
be  changed  at  night,  1584; 

Coalheavers.  strength  ol^  1039 

Coarse  bread,  most  wholesome,  1345; 
objection  to,  answered.  1346-1348 

Coffee,768-1549 ;  &  Tea,  their  effects,  1553 

Cold,  effects  of  extreme,  490  ;  diet  with 
reference  to  ability  to  endure,  1114 

Cold  water  as  a  me<Ucine,  1516 

Colon,  338 

Coloring  matters  of  skin,  333 

Communication  between  liver,  skin, 
kidneys,  lungs,  Jtc,  448 

CoKPAXATiTB  Akatoict,  in  ration  to 
diet,  835 ;  correct  mode  of  inductive 
reasoning  in,  813;  correct  practical 
application  of  general  principles,  ot; 
814;  evidence  o^  proves  man  to  be 
naturally  frugiverous,  866;  conctu- 
■ionsfrom,  869 

Comparative  effects  of  vegetable  and 
animals  food  on  human  body,  with 
reference  to  suppleness,  activity,  agili- 
ty, and  ability,  to  endure  protracted 
efforts,  ftc.,  987;  in  enabling  the 
human  system  to  resist  the  action  of 
morbific  causes,  and  to  recover  from 
disease,  1055;  on  sensorial  power  of 
the  nervous  system,  1119 ;  on  intellec- 
tual and  moral  faculties,  1 120 ;  on  the 
uimal  propensities  and  moral  senti- 
ments, 1190-1210 

Comparative  rapidity  of  pulse  in  vege- 
table and  flesh  eaters ;  990 

Comparison  of  animal  eating  and  vege- 
table eating  tribes,  978 

Comparison  of.-quanti^  of  soil  necessary 
to  support  persons  living  on  animiU 
food  and  v^etable  food,  896 

Composition  and  decomposition  of  human 
body,   1466 

Composition  of  organised  bodies,  124; 
vegetable  matter,  139;  animal  matter, 
139;  chyle  bone,  muscles,  &c,  147; 
of  muscular  tissue,  159;  of  all  the 
argans,  and  parts  of  the  animal  system, 
167-310 

Concentrated  aliment  objectionable, 
1281;  iz^urious  effects  of;  1312 

CoQcentrativeness,  966 

Conceptions  of  the  Poet,  Ac,,  568 

Condnslouft  to  be  dxwm  flrom  habits 
of  IndividualR  ot  aSl  \i«id<VDa^  ^SA\  «a 
to  effects  ot    «Dim\  uA  ^«e^Ka^\« 
lb<MI,  9B6  *,  itt  ftkvooi  ot  '<r«%^\sb\«  *j^A 
fglt\  temyarance,  VXA 


Condiments,  1529-1541 

Consdence,  whac  it  Is,  610-612;  fUsB 
and  true,  614 

Constipation,  how  caused,  1350 

Constitution,  and  relation  of  organic 
and  inorganic  bodies,  flxed  law  oC  113 

Constitutional  economy  of  nature,  per- 
manent, 114 

Constitutional  relation  of  things^  140; 
of  organs  of  sight,  689;  taste,  smeU, 
690;  skin,  720;  lungs,  721 ;  alimeaury 
canal,  724;  snedal  senses  of  hanger 
and  thirst,  757;  between  progenitor 
and  progeny,  907 

Constitution  how  deteriorated,  638 ;  how 
removed,  638 

Constitutional  capabilities  of  man,  634 

Constitutional  power,  lowest  point  o^ 
643;  inequality  sf;  663 

Constitutional  stamina  of  human  l>eiDgs 
on  coming  into  existence ;  1472  how 
it  may  be  squandered,   1472 

Contractile  tendency  of,  muscular  cost 
of;  alimentary  canal,  ,349 

Contractile  powers  of  heart,  391 ;  arteries 
392 

Cooking,  best  mode  o^  1279 

Copious  perspiration  debilitating,  1515 

Comaro,  660 

Corpus  callosum,  273 

Correct  medical  treatment,  1088 

Costfveness,  its  ei^  1632 

Crackers,  187 

Crasamentum,  482 

Cravings  of  depraved  stomadi  fbr  itima* 
lus,   1533 

Cream,   1400 ;  better  than  butter,  1297 

Creation,  Moses  account   of;  69-90 

Creator's  agency  necessary,  84-110 

Cultivation  of  the  soil,  remarks  on,  u 
exercise,  1624 

Cultivation  of  bodflr  synunetry,  a  duty 
937;  of  beau^  in  lower  animal^ 
943 

Custards,   1403 

Cuticle,  336 

Cutting  the  hair,  1602 

Crura  cerebri,  described,  265 

Dandng,  Its  beneficial    effects,  16tt 
Daniel  and  his  three  fHends,  977 
Davy  Sir  Humphry,  his  opinion  of  maXm, 

75 
Decrees  of  God,  concerning  duration  d 

lifis,  remarks  on,  667 
Decrepitude,  not  essential  to  old  M 

669^670 
Decon^MMition,  SOi 
DeglatiUon,  427 
Delicious  bread.  1372 
iy«^artment  of  physiologist,  what,  »»; 

jA«^raa^.V5Q;^  of  <^emist,  ISO 
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Deporating  properties  of  the  skin,  506 

Description  of  the  bonos,  179 

Description  of  contents  of  craninm  and 
spinal  canal,  262 

Design  and  goodness,  48 

Desirableness  of  delicate  power  of  smell, 
698 

Development  of  spinal  nerres  and  mar- 
row, 235-238 

Diaphragm,  description  of^  363 

Diarrhea,  how  caused,  1350 

Diet  of  children,  remarks  on,  744 ;  of 
man,  Buffon's  opinion  as  to,804  ;  state- 
ment of  the  question  as  to,  803 ;  com- 
parative anatomy  in  relation  to,  805  ; 
&lse  reasoning  of  naturalists  as  to,  859 ; 
of  Kussian  and  Greek  laboorers,  913 ; 
of  chronic  patients,  how  to  regulate, 
1095;  with  reference  to  prolificness, 
1108;  with  reference  to  ability  to 
endure  cold,  1114;  with  reference  to  the 
special  senses,  1126;  with  refierence  to 
tiie  intellectual  powers,  1155 ;  opinion 
of  ancient  philosopkers  on,  1156;  with 
reference  to  insanity,  1178 ;  its  effects 
on  the  cerebral  organs,  1203 

Dietetic  character  of  man,  799;  founda- 
tion of  popular  opinion  on,  800 

Dietetic  expaiments  of  Dr.  Stark, 
746 

Dietetic  sources  of  disease,  1086 

dietetic  intemperance,  effects  of  on  the 
moral  character,  1218 

Dietetic  irregularities,  injurious,  1419 

Dietetic  regularity  of  children,  1453 ;  of 
aged  people,  1463  • 

Differmoe  betweai  natural  and  artificial, 
wants,  598 

Difficulty,  of  reasoning  against  bad  habits 
620;  of  investigating  laws  of  life,  645;  of 
restraining  gluttonous  propensity,  1487 

Different  reUgious  sects,  785. 

Digestive  organs  of  man  compared  with 
tiiose  of  camiverous  and  herbiverous 
animals,  829;  <Mnniverous  animals, 
834;  fhigiverom  animals,  886 

Difference  between  inorganic  and  organic 
bodies,  beaotifuUy  illostrated,  184- 
135-136 

Diffn^nce  of  animal  and  vegetable 
atmctnre,  1^ 

Difference  between  nerves  at  early  life 
and  at  a  later  period,  307 

Digestive  oiigans,  338;  should  rest  dur- 
ing sleep,  1567 

Digestion,  remarks  on, processor  430; 
time  employed  in,  439 

Digestive  function,  on  what  its  integrity 
depends,  444 

Diseases,  arising  from  excess  of  food, 
how  to  prevent,  1490;  disease  multi- 
plies in  society  in  proportion  as  man 
removes  firom  pure  state  of  nature,  25; 
always  precedesthephysician,  20 ;  leads 
to  study  of  remedies  ruther  than  causes 
34 f  itMCMUBee,  46 


Disease,  tendency  to  in  diferent  indivi- 
duals, 663 
Disease,   and  means  of  cure,    popular 

ignorance  in  relation  to,  1058 ;    nature 

0^  opinions  in  regard  to,  1061-1062- 

10G3 :  not  natural  to  the  human  body, 

1067 ;  what  it  Is,  1067;  causes  of,  1071 
Diseased  part,  the  standard  of   power, 

1095 
Discoveries  of  modem  chemistry,  remarks 

on,  79 
Disposition  of  skin  described,  330 
Distinguishing    peculiarity  of    animals 

from  plants,  316 
Distribution  of  elements  in  living  body, 

123  :  of  nerves  of  orj^anlc   life,  231 
Diversity  of  manifestation  of  propensities, 

sentiments,    and  habits  of  thinking, 

526 
Does  local  disease  of   the  brain    cause 

insanity,  586 
Dreaming,  570 ;    not    compatible    with 

the  most  refreshing  sleep,  1565 
Dreams,  how  produced  and  affected,  568 ; 

exciting  danse  of;  571-1563 
Drink  of  man,  remarks  on,  natural,  861 ; 

why  drink  required,    1505;   water  the 

best,   1506 
Drinking,   at  meal  time  hnproper,   1518- 

1526;  times  o^    1526 
Drunkards  thirst,    1462 
Duodenum,   338 
Duplicate    form   of   all   parts    of   the 

human  body,  which  belong  to  animal 

life,  281 
Dura  mater,  239 


Eating^  proper  time  o^  1412 ;  impor- 
tance of  regularity  in  times  of;  1429- 
1446 

Earliest  specimen  of  himian  art,  20 

Early  separation  of  tilbes  and  families, 
954 

Effects,  of  night  clothing  or  respira- 
tion, 366;  of  grief  on  the  hair,  421; 
of  food  accidentally  thrown  into  the 
pharynx,  427  ;.  of  imperfect  mastica- 
tion 426;  of  highly  seasoned  food  on 
taste,  701;  of  breathing  other  than 
atmospheric  air,  723;  of  departure 
fi*om  natural  laws;  725;  of  too  much 
nutrition.  737 ;  on  offspring  of  improper 
substances  taken  by  mothers,  963;  of 
change  of  diet  in  advanced  life,  1107  ; 
of  change  of  diet  on  intellectural  powers 
and  mental  activity  cf  labourers,  1 181 ; 
of  dietetic  intemperance  on  the  moral 
character,  1218;  of  mothers  milk  on 
infants,  1294 ;  of  excessive  drtaWas^^^ 
water  onA.  «xv^  Q'<^wt>ivnc<aSftL^'VVA 


fllMiwmt,  gkMlat  finrm  of; 
157 

Elementa,  55;  dbtilbatioii  oC  in  Ihing 
bodf,  188;  of  matter,  BrM0iiiiot*8  opin- 
ion on,  74;  of  intdlectnal  and  moral 
duuraefeer  in  man,  516 ;  how  phrenology 
aooonnted  for  theie,  531 

Elementa  55;  diitrilmtioii  ot,  in  Itring 
bodf,  1S5 ;  of  matter,  Braoonnot'B  opin- 
ion on,  74 ;  of  Intellectoal  and  raixnX 
diaracter  in  man,  596;  how  phrenology 
aoeonnta  for  these,  53L 

End  for  whkh  moral  powers  eetabUshed, 
608. 

Endowments  of  nenrea  of  tpedal  senae, 
258. 

Ei^oyment  of  childhood,  671. 

Epidemics,  causes  ot,  1071 ;  animal  and 
yegetablefoodin  relation  to,  1074. 

Epidermis,  836. 

Epiglottis,  840. 

Equal  share  of  health  and  disease  among 
(Blferent  tribes,  15. 

Error  of  common  mode  of  reasoning  re- 
specting canses  of  health,  Ao.  648. 

Essence  <tf  lilb  unknown,  41. 

Bssenea,  787. 

Eustachian  tubes,  84a 

Eraouations  roluntary,  1632. 

Evaporation,  10*i. 

Ezcess,effectof  on  longeTitT,638;  in  quan- 
tity ii^urioua,  1123;  umrersal  tenden- 
cy of  man  to,  1483. 

Ezoessire  flesh-eating,  its  deteriorating 
effects,  1251. 

Excessive  alimentation,  ii^nrious  effects 
ot  1316;  shortens  life,  1475;  produces 
disease,  1476;  its  effects  on  the  Tarious 
organs  of  the  hmnan  body,  1478 ;  the 
greatest  source  of  disease,  1479,  1483. 

ExcessiTe  nutrition,  effects  of,  1468, 

Exercise,  effects  of,  on  arteries,  877;  of 
body,  effects  of  habitual,  1010;  of  cere- 
bral organs,  its  effects  on,  1200 ;  its  im- 
portance to  health,  1619;  essential  to 
welfare  of  man,  1622;  should  be  en- 
Joyed,  1625;  different  kinds  of,  1625; 
gnat  importance  to  the  young,  1629; 
to  the  aged,  1630 ;  the  natural  tonic  ox 
the  body,  1631. 

Exhaling  organs,  331 

Experience  of  man,  uncertainty  of  testi- 
mony concerning,  646;  remarks  on,  as 
a  guide  to  the  wants  of  the  system,  35, 
1536-1551. 

Experiments  of  magendie,  738;  Dr.  Stark, 
74& 

Extensiveness  and  oomprehenslyeness  of 
the  sciences,  42, 

Eye,  muscular  nerves  ei;  249 ;  Its  coats, 
410;  nerves,  412;  Lachrymal  glands, 
413;  XAUBcLoa,  414.  - 


Fadlltiea  to  be  exerdaed,  1175. 

Fadal  nerve  described,  248. 

False  and  true  omsclence,  614, 81t. 

Fanatadsra,  what  it  is,  625. 

Fast  Uving,  iUustration  ot,  988L 

Fat.  498,  1263;  Its  use,  498; 
tion  of  evfaices  diseased  actlcB,  501 ; 
what  it  is,  1264;  why  U  should  not  be 
eaten,  1264. 

Fat  meats,  their  efltets  on  fhe  digestive 
oi^gans,  1269. 

Fatty  matter,  how  aeenmnlated,  I7& 

Feather  beds  objectionable,  1576;  relaz- 
ing  effects  ot,  1577. 

Fermentation,  1362,  1866;  different  kinds 
ol,  in  bread,  1365. 

Fev«r,  how  produced,  486;  beneflrisl 
effects  (tf  water  in,  486. 

Fibrin,  481. 

Fibrous  membrane,  830. 

Filaments,  248. 

Fires,  iujurious  in  sleeping  roomSk  1566; 
regulation  of  me  use  of;  1617. 

First  cause,  116,516. 

Fish,  kinds  of  fit  for  food,  1273. 

Fixed  laws  of  oonstitutl<m  of  organic  sod 
inorganic  bodice,  113^ 

FlanneU  opinion  ol,  wont  next  tb»  iMa, 
16I6L 

Flesh  eating,  deterlorsting  effects  of  fS- 
cessive,  125L 

Flesh-eating  tribes,  969. 

Fleshiness  and  muscular  powvr;  popakr 
errors  req;>ectlng,  1006L 

Flesh-meat,  stimulating  eflbcta  ot  906;  is 
more    rapidly  assimilated  than  most 

>  kinds  of  vegetable  food,  910 ;  effects  ot 
on  brain  and  nervous  ^stem,  911; 
more  stimulating  than  vegetable  ali- 
ment, 915,  1125;  its  eflvBCtson  the  body, 
1211 ;  on  the  annual  propenaities,  1227, 
1229;  diminishes  the  sensorial  power 
of  the  nervous  system,  1235 ;  not  no> 
cessaiy,  or  best  for  man  in  any  sitoa* 
tion,  1251;  most  wholeeome  kinds, 
1271 ;  best  kind  and  manner  of  eatlns, 
1257;  mosaic  regulations  aa  to  kinds 
of  proper  food,  physically  correct,  1260; 
best  method  of  eating,  1277;  salted, 
hard  of  digestion,  1281 ;  impairs  tbs 
powers  of  ue  stomach  to  digest  vege- 
tables and  firuits,  1299 ;  increases  the 
urgency  of  hunger,  1423. 

Fluids,  how  disposed  of  in  the  stomach, 
440 ;  their  transformation  intoscdids,  97. 

Follides,  333. 

Food,  diflbrenee  in  consumption  of  in  hot 
and  cold  weather,  472 ;  average  quan- 
tity of,  per  day,  412 ;  should  be  mast^ 
cated  on  both  ddes  of  the  mouUi,  713; 
quantity  necessary  to  sustain  man,  754, 
1465,  1483,   1485; 


kind  ot  adapted  to 
human  nature,  756 ;  health  depoids  oo 
i&sQS^^l  %»d  plainnesa  ot  758 ;  shodd 
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en  klndSi  condKionii  <|DtotltiM,  (putll- 
ties,  and  preparations  of;  1410;  bow  to 

?revent  usease  arising  from  excess  of; 
490. 

Formation  of  solids  in  animals  and  yege- 
tables,  148. 

Foreign  matters  (bond  In  the  portal 
blood.  448. 

Forms  and  properties  of  gelatinous  sab- 
stance,  146. 

Fox,  Pitt,  and  ethers,  men  of  great  intel- 
lectual powers  who  lived  on  mixed  diet, 
remarks  on,  1170. 

Franklin's  experience  of  vegetable  diet, 
1158;  his  air  bath,  1608. 

Fruits,  1406;  when  to  be  eaten,  1408. 

Function,  definition  of,  313:  ftmctionof 
nerves  of  special  sense,  253;  of  skin, 
Its^,  290 ;  of  animals,  similar  to  those  of 
plants,  1567. 

G. 

Oall  bladder,  341. 

Gall,  Dr.,  his  phrenological  theory,  542 

Gall  and  Sporzhelm  on  the  brain,  868; 
number  of  cerebral  organs  described  by, 
272,  275. 

Gastric  juice,  4*29;  composition  of;  431 ; 
properties  of,  433;  how  fkr  it  deter- 
mines ihe  natural  dietetic  character  of 
an  animal,  852.  * 

Gastric  digestion,  429. 

Gelatinous  substance,  its  properties  and 
forms,  158. 

General  law  of  vital  economy,  222,  500; 
of  mind,  576  ;  Of  relation  between  in- 
stincts and  voluntary  powers,  596 ;  be- 
ween  histincts  &  cerebral  fdcultles,  596 ; 
in  relation  to  human  constitution  as  to 
food  best  adapted  to  impart  strength, 
lOlfi. 

General  system  of  nerves,  remarks  on, 
228. 

General  remarks  on  kinds,  conditions, 
qualities,  quantities,  and  preparation 
of  food,  1410. 

Graeral  rule  in  regard  to*  quantity  of 
food  proper  for  man,  1483,  I486,  U88. 

General  oonduaions  in  regard  to  food, 
1502. 

Gibhs  the  pfarate,  remarks  on,  1220. 

Glands,  333;  conglomerate,  335;  sail- 
vanr,  835. 

Glandular  fellides,  333. 

Globular  form  of  dementair  filaments, 
167. 

Gloso-pharangeal  nerve,  248;  description 
of;  and  opinions  respecting,  248. 

Gluttony  the  greatest  source  ot  disease, 
1479. 

Gluttonous  propensity  and  practice  of 
man,  1840,  1487. 

Gluttons  never  reach  old  age,  1479. 

Ooq>e^  Mgreement  o^with  phyalologyGOft. 


Grand  centre  of  animal  life,  286 ;  of  ner 

vons  power,  221. 
Grand  experiment  of  man  in  r^;ard  to 

vital  powers  of  endurance,  639. 
Gravies,  objections  to,  1283. 
Gravitation,  88. 
Grey  hair,  cause  of;  421. 
Greek  boatmen,  strength  o^  1044. 
Grose,  General,  care  of;  388. 
Gums,  disease  bf;  509,  715. 
Gustatory  depravity,  remarks  on,  702 ; 

gustatory  enjoyment,  life,  healtib,  ana 

happiness,  how  to  secure,  703. 


H. 


Habits,  importance  of  regular,  1430;  of 
primitive  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  640 ; 
of  man,  remarks  on,  768;  of  ancient 
Israelites,  894;  Hindoos,  887;  of  cen- 
tral Africans,  1032 ;  Pitcairn  Islanders, 
1034 ;  Russian  labourers,  1637;  of  inha- 
bitants of  liUirope  as  to  food,  901. 

Hand,  human,  its  importance,  762. 

Halloran,  Dr.,  his  testimony  as  to  diet 
proper  in  Lunatic  Asylums,  1186. 

Hair,  description  of,  423;  effects  of  grief 
on,  421 ;  cause  of  grey  hair,  421. 

Harmony  between  natmral  and  moral  re- 
lations which  man  holds  to  his  Creator, 
603. 

Head  and  spinal  column,  bones  of;  180. 

Health,  how  to  restore,  26 ;  and  disease, 
equal  share  of;  among  different  tribes, 
15;  and  happiness  of  man  proportion- 
ate to  the  degree  of  conformity  to  the 
Uiws  of  life,  644 ;  and  longevity,  how  to 
attain,  673 ;  influence  of  climate  on, 
872;  way  of  ascertaining  how  man 
must  live  to  secure,  655 ;  and  gustatory 
epjoyment  depend  on  simplicity  ofdltt, 
and  conformity  to  the  laws  of  our  na- 
ture, 698;  depends  on  simplicity  and 
plainness  of  food,  758 ;  ddSnition  of; 
1060,  1070;  how  to  preserve,  1065;  may 
be  maintsined  at  the  expense  of  life, 
1244. 

Hearing,  294;  organs  of,  401. 

Healing,  process  o^  495. 

Heart  is  principally  muscular  tissue,  172; 
how  produced,  219 ;  situation  of;  231, 
368;  description  o^  368;  muscles  o^ 
373;  properties  of,  373;  organic  sym- 
pathy with  stomach,  373;  contractile 
power  of; /301;  contraction  of;  in  adults 
and  iniknts,  476. 

Heat,  laws  of;  1 29 ;  action  of  on  inoiganic 
and  living  anhnal  bodies,  180;  effects 
0^  continued,  490. 

Hereditary  predispositions,  308. 

Hermits,  984. 

HerscheV,   Dt.,  YAe  ^'\^^aD^!Q^A  ^  'tt^- 
ter,  l!i. 

Herscheii,  III.,  \Ai  fjP6\A«i»>Tl « 
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Hindoo,  habits  of,  %97, 1021,  llOl ;  canaet 
of  offlininacy  iu.  1021;  general  condi- 
tion o^  1021 ;  Hindoos  from  the  moun- 
tains, 1023;  Hindoo  couriers,  1027; 
feats  of  strength  among,  1023 ;  Hindoos 
and  Asiatics,  4169;  Natires  of  Hindos- 
ten  and  India,  1021. 

Hippocrates,  30 ;  his  practice  in  the  cure 
of  disease,  1091 ;  his  recommeudation 
of  wheat-meal  bread,  1352. 

History  of  medicine,  29- 

Horseback,  riding  on,  1625. 

Homer,  Dr.,  Appendix. 

How  far  mind  connect-ed  with  body,  10. 

How  long  man  can  live,  630. 

How  far  fkcts  are  to  be  respected,  654. 

How  far  scientific  physiology  will  take 
us,  656. 

How  diange  hastened  firom  youth  to  age, 
680. 

How  human  body  subsists,  688. 

How  to  a^uire  symmetry  of  body,  959. 

How  the  Creator  org&nised  man,  724. 

Howard's  example,  1077. 

Howlaud,  Benjamin,  his  testimony  in 
fltTor  of  temperance,  1050. 

Hot  fbod  an  d  drink,  their  injurious  effects 
1811. 

Human  body,  the  highest  order  of  mate- 
rial forms,  919 ;  may  accustom  itself  to 
the  use  of  poisons,  1549. 

Human  constitution  is  one,  658. 

Human  q)ecie8,  how  preserved,  643 ;  may 
average  100  years  of  life,  659, 

Human  physiology,  important,  17. 

Human  system  acconmiodates  itself  to 
bad  habits,  1418. 

Hufeland's  opinion  as  to  food,  1105. 

Hunger  and  thirst,  constitutional  rela- 
tions of  special  senses  of,  757 ;  hunger 
more  strongly  felt  by  flesh  eaters  than 
by  vegetable  eaters,  1213,  dilTerent 
theories  of,  1413 ;  Dr.  Beaumont's  theory 
of,  1413:  Spallanzanis'  theory  of,  1412; 
true  philosophy  of,  1414 :  naturally  re- 
curs at  regular  periods,  1421, 1422;  how 
sense  of;  produced,  1425;  five  general 
deductions  in  regard  to,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  wants  of  the  system,  1425 ; 
inventions  arising  from,  21. 

Hybemating  animals,  how  preserved,  131. 

Hydrogen  gas,  92. 

Hypoglossal  nerves,  244. 


I. 


Ileum,  338. 

Illustrations  of  fast  living,  932  ;  of  supple- 
ness, 992;  of  difference  between  organic 
and  inorgau-.c  bodies,  134,  135. 
Imagination,  &5%. 
immoralities  cY\aTactex\%\\(^  cA^«iiCi-«kit.&T^ 
^bad  vegetable  eatery  \'2;\Q. 
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tunJyonihftilnMS  throat  life.  683;  of 
correct  regimen,  1090;  of  regularity  in 
physiological  action  of  the  syrtem,  1429 ; 
of  regularity  in  times  ot  eating,  1446; 
of  bathing,  1589;  of  having  good  bread, 
1392  ;  of  regular  habits,  1420. 

Impure  water,  effects  of;  1553. 

Improper  means  of  causing  children  to 
sleep,  remarks  on,  1572. 

Increase  of  activity  arising  firom  adoption 
of  vegetable  diet  and  temperance,  1003. 

Indian  meal  bread,  1395. 

Indian  soldiurs,  1020. 

jLnebriation,  its  effects  on  the  mind,  577. 

Inequality  of  constitutional  power,  663. 

Infants,  food  suitable  for,  1492. 

Infancy,  buoyancy  of;  676. 

Influence  of  Ibod  on  denlopment  and 
activity  of  muscular  coat  of  alimentary 
organs,  348 ;  of  healthy  bodily  organs 
or  intellectual  and  moral  fisculties,  623L 

Iniurious  effects  of  over-eating,  1422, 
1470. 

Inorganic  bodies,  laws  of;  120. 

Inorganic  world  left  to  itself  must 
remained  so,  109. 

Innutritions  properties  combined 
nutritious  necessary  in  fiood  of 
751, 

Insanity,  remarks  on,  549;  what  and  bow 
caused,  583 ;  does  local  disease  of  the 
brain  cause  it,  586  ;  |rom  disease  of  the 
stomach,  587  ;  fVom  irritation  in  the 
domain  of  organic  life,  588. 

Insalivation,  426. 

Insensible  per!«piration,quantlty  of;thiown 

off  bv  the  skin,  506. 
Instability  of  invalids,  1097. 
Insensibility  of  nerves  of  spedal  sense  in 

health,  253. 
Instinct,  762 ;  as  determinate  in  Tnati  is 

in  lower  animals,  762 
Instances  of  agility,  994. 
Instruments  of  vitality,  203. 
Internal  ear,  (fee,  406. 
Internal  organs,  175. 
Internal  wants,  how  perceived,  205. 
Intellectual  power,  1174, 
Intenslvt?  and'exten.sive  lifb  incompatible, 

1244;  case  illustrative  of  tWs,  1245. 
Intoxication,  natural  tendency  to,  in  ms", 

Inventions  arising  from  thirst, 
and  want  of  clothing,  21. 

Irish,  981 ;  Irish  porters,  habits  of,  1038; 
Irish  boys,  facts  relating  to.  in  refer- 
ence to  diet,  1159. 

Israelites,  ancient,  habits  o^  894. 


J. 


Jackson,  Dr.,  his  testimony  in  fever  rf 


hunger, 
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Jewish,  Fenian,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
soldiers,  their  strength  and  endurance, 
1017. 

Kidneys,   description  and  innctions  oil 

335,  344. 
Kinds  of  solids  in  hi^es,  166. 
Knowing  facnlttos,  »SI, 


Lacteals,  388 ;  power  of,  456 ;  purpose  of; 
468. 

Lachrymal  glands,  345. 

Ladrone  islands,  habits  of  natives  of,  782, 

Lamb,  Dr.,  on  abstinence  fh)m  animal 
food,  1094. 

Larynx,  340;  description  o^  354;  how 
supplied  with  nerves,  356. 

Lawrence's  contradictory  statements,  849. 
Laws  and  properties  of  matter,  615  ;  of 
life,  difficulty  of  investigating,  645 ;  of 
relation  and  constitution,  remarks  on, 
144,  68^;  of  muscular  development, 
1011 ;  of  inorganic  bodies,  120;  of  or- 
ganic bodies,  121,  125;  of  heat,  129;  of 
constitution  of  things,  142;  of  vital 
combination  unknown,  148. 

Length  of  life  not  to  be  determined  by 
physiolo^,  635;  must  be  determined 
by  facts,  635. 

Life,  a  forced  state,  117;  terminates  in 
death,  132;  shortened  by  hasty  vital 
consumption,  1099. 

Ligaments,  how  situated,  387;  structure 
and  arrangement  of,  187. 

light,  Shr  Isaac  Newton's  opinion  on,  100. 

Limit  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  con- 
version of  substwces  into  animal  solids 
and  fluids,  149. 

Lion,  strength  o^  1004. 

Liquid  forms  of  food  objectionable,  1280. 

Little  brain,  264,265. 

Liver,  835,  241 ;  functional  character  o^ 
448 ;  what  it  is,  450 ;  ftmctions  o^  451. 

Livbig  body,  what  we  learn  from  it,  151. 

Longevity  desirable,  680;  a  duty,  680; 
inifluence  of  climate  on,  872 ;  diet  with 
reference  to,  1098;  is  flesh-meat  so 
conducive  to  it  as  vegetable  food,  1102 ; 
Instances  of;  amongst  Chinese,  1104, 
amongst  the  Russians,  643. 

Lower  animals  remarkable  for  their  sen- 
sorial power,  1 128 ;  lowest  point  of  con- 
stitutional power,  643. 

Lungs,  360 ;  description  of,  361 ;  import- 
ance of  separation  of,  362;  constitu- 
tional relations  of;  687;  functions  of, 
463,  468,  469;  digestive  function  o^  472; 
changes  which  take  place  in,  465;  Mr. 
Crawford's  opinion  on,  466 

Lymphatics,  structure  of,  385  ;  situation 
Ot^  387  ;  functions  o^  387 ;  assimilating 

•  power  a^  605;  abssrbiDg  power  ot,  604. 


M. 


Magendie's  experiments,  738. 

Malta,  habits  of  inhabitants  o^  783. 

Man,  his  relation  to  the  world,  1 ;  alpha- 
bet of  knowledge,  5 ;  the  soul  of  the 
universe,  7;  a  most  interesting  and 
important  subject  of  investigation,  8 ; 
a  profound  subject  of  study,  9;  true 
mode  of  studying  philosophy  of;  11 ;  his 
wants  in  rude  state  oi  nature,  18 ;  his 
aitificial  wants,  20;  his  acknowledg- 
ment of  fixed  laws  in  regard  to  all  ex- 
cept life,  healtn,  and  disease,  11 ;  if  cut 
off  could  not  be  reproduced  by  matter, 
114:  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  ani- 
mals, 597 ;  multiplies  his  wants,  not  so 
animals,  598;  his  relation  to  his  Crea- 
tor, 603 ;  his  moral  ability  and  inabili- 
ty, 608;  he  is  necessaiily  religious, 
624;  his  moral  responsibility,  628; 
natural  food  o^  765 ;  natural  state  o^ 
764 ;  habits  o^  768 ;  has  created  power 
over  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  763 ;  in  what  his  superiority 
consists,  763;  is  naturally  a  frugiverous 
animal,  842,  1236;  his  constitutional 
capacity  of  adaptation  to  pacticular 
kinds  of  aliment,  1241;  he  can  subsist 
on  mixed  diet  and  ei^joy  health,  1243. 

Map  of  the  head,  534. 

Masticatory  organs,  323. 

Mastication,  426;  importance  of,  716;  in- 
jurious effects  of  imperfect,  426,  716. 

Material  beings,  origin  of^  137. 

Material  forms,  their  variety,  47. 

Materialists  and  theists,  82. 

Matter,  origin  of;  49:  its  bomposition,  66; 
what  it  is,  69 ;  all  forms  of;  composed 
of  the  same  elements,  112 ;  single  ele- 
ment or  essence  of,  72;  summary  ob- 
servations on,  512;  organic  arrange- 
ment of  the  effect  of  vital  action,  514 ; 
observations  on,  515. 

Mattresses  observations  on,  1679;  Meal, 
how  to  keep,  1369 ;  properties  of;  1360 ; 
Meals,  should  be  taken  regularly,  1430; 
number  o^  hi  a  day,  1431 ;  proper  dura- 
tion of  thne  between,  1433;  umes  for, 
1440,  1441,  1445 ;  never  eat  between, 
1450. 

Mechanical  elements  of  strength,  1004. 

Mediastinum,  350. 

Medicine,  history  of;  29;  when  necessary, 
1068. 

Medulla  oblongata,  244. 

Medullary  fibres,  266;  arrangement  o^ 
266 

Membranes  enveloping  spinal  marrow, 
239. 

Membranes  fibrous,  serous  and  mucous 
office  o^  338;  serous  350. 

Memory,  562. 

mea\&,  wan. 
1  Mesentery,  %M. 
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Meaentenr  gUadti  tbdr  effecU  on  the  j 
chyle,  457  ;  iimciion  ot.  45).  ; 

Meacolon,  860.  I 

Mental  coneeptlou  and  pereeption,  558.       | 

Mental  effecti  of  intoxicating  liqnors,  be^  i 
665. 

Mental  and  moral  influence,  greatest  on 
the  reprodocing'  economy  in  the  primi- 
tire  agee,  954. 

Milk,  how  digested,  440 ;  remarks  on,  as 
an  article  of  diet,  1290 ;  general  opinion 
respecting,  1290;  frequent  unwhole- 
•omeness  of  cows,  1295;  beift  Idnd  of; 
1296;  effects  of  mothers  milk  on  in- 
fimts,  1294. 

Milk-yeast,  how  to  make,  1362. 

Mind  and  soul,  difference  between,  1174. 

Mind,  action  of;  522 ;  cannot  perceive  two 
objects  at  once,  566;  general  law  ot 
676 ;  effects  of  inebriation,  on,  577 ;  al- 
ways true  to  its  laws,  684 ;  its  Influence 
on  the  body,  808,  304 ;  influence  of  the 
body,  on,  305 ;  how  fiu:  connected  with 
body,  10. 

Mineral  waters,  opinion  of,  1524. 

Mixture  of  different  kinds  of  food,  in- 
jurious, 1813. 

Mixed  food  dlfflcult  of  digestion,  857. 

Modem  chemistry,  remarks  on  discoveries 
of,  79. 

Modem  testimony  respecting  habits  of 
man,  776. 

Modifications  of  roice,  how  produced,  355. 

Moorish  porters  in  Spain,  strength  of; 
1036. 

Monomania,  remarks  on,  547. 

Molecules,  size  of,  157. 

Motal  law,  its  bearing  on  human  nature, 
684. 

Moral  sense,  innate,  612 ;  its  power,  612. 

Moral  probation  of  man,  608. 

Moral  sense,  more  or  less  feeble  or  active, 
616. 

Moral  powers,  effects  of,  601 ;  give  man 
his  highest  elevation  in  scale  of  being, 
602 ;  end  for  which  established,  603. 

Moral  influence  of  personal  beauty,  927- 

Morbid  sensibility,  801. 

Morbid  thirst,  1520 ;  how  produced,  1510. 

Mosaic  records  of  longevity,  635 ;  account 
of  the  creation,  69,  90 ;  testimony  as  to 
longevity  of  first  generations  of  the 
human  race,  631  ;  regulations  as  to 
kinds  of  flesh  proper  for  food  physiolo- 
gically correct,  1200. 

Mucous  membrane,  330;  disposition  of, 
3S8 ;  stmcture  of,  287. 

Mucous  coat,  of  the  alimentary  canal,  re- 
marks on  the  stmcture  of,  appendix. 

Mulatto  girl,  as  an  instance  of  agility, 
093. 

Muscular  development,  law  of,  1011. 

Mnscular  contracuUty,  \^^. 

^"•^ular  nerves  of  tUe  ^Vft%  ^^^« 

•nlar  tissue,  \7^  •,  comvoaViVoxv  ol,  Vft  \ 
rt  prlnclpaWy  comvJWieL  ol^Yl'iWc^ 


pertlea  cC  310 ;  of  tiiealiiBeBtaiyi 
anrai^ement  o(  347 ;  iirilnmcB  of  tooA 
on  development  and  activity  o^  S4ft. 

Muscles,  composition  at,  147;  propertieB 
of  189;  how  exhausted,  192;  how  sap- 
plied  with  bkrad,  192;  volimtary,  193. 

Mnaeles  of  volnntary  and  iDvohmtaxy 
motion,  194;  action  <^  on  bones,  196; 
how  their  arranitement  eontribates  to 
symmetry  and  beavty  of  body,  196; 
number  of  vcdnntary,  198;  how  ar- 
ranged, 196;  nomber  of  invcdnntarv, 
199 ;  how  arranged,  199  ;  not  repro- 
dnced,  201 ;  of  heart,  373 ;  propertiss 
of;  373. 

Mode,  salutary  inflnence  ol,  1626;  vocal 
should  be  taoght,  1627. 

Mustard,  1.54& 

Motability  of  oi^anic  forms^  133. 


N. 

SaSlM,  composition  of;  423. 

Narcotics,  1549 ;  effects  of  narootie  sub- 
stances on  digestion,  444. 

Natives  of  Hindostau  and  India,  lOSU 

Natural  order  of  development,  174  ;  of 
cerebro  spinal  system  of  nerves,  23& 

Natural  state  of  man,  remain  ra,  761, 
764,  932;  natural  food  of  man,  76Su 

Natural  dietetic  character  of  man,  799; 
drink  of  man,  861,  1503*  how  natonl 
instincts  become  depraved,  871  \  Batual 
employment  of  man,  1624. 

Nature,  pure  state  of,  25;  nature  of  t&e 
soul,  518,  519;  nature  of  disease,  o^ 
ions  in  regard  to,  1061,  1062,  1063. 

Near-slghtednes^  causes  of;  418. 

Necessity  of  a  Creator,  lia 

Necessity  of  attention  to  affections  in  the 
education  of  youth,  580. 

Neptunian  hypotliesia,  104. 

Nerves,  how  distributed,  173 ;  vital  power 
of;  204 ;  or  organic  life,  218,  228;  re- 
view of  tbe  whole  system  o^  225;  of 
animal  life,  228 ;  of  organic  lifie,  ord/sr 
and  distribution  ot^  230,  231 ;  of  motion, 
243;  of  special  sense,  248,  250;  tbeir 
office,  283 :  remarks  on  them,  284;  itft- 
acriptlou  of,  285;  connection  b^weea 
the  two  system  of  nerves,  286 ;  nerves 
of  organic  life  have  no  animal  sea!ii- 
bllity.  294  ;  tlieir  vital  power,  294 ;  their 
specific  powers,  294 ;  difference  between 
them  in  early  life  and  at  a  later  period, 
307. 

Nervous  ganprlions,  222. 

Nervous  iiTitatiou,  how  it  produces  maoii) 
673. 

Nervous  power,  grand  centre  c^  221. 

Nervous  system,  importance  of,  iOt;  » 
subject  of  great  interest,  206;  diffioili 
to  study,  206. 

'^otNoraa  tissue,  161,  311  ;  appearance  of 
\»Aft\\si«.\ss«RRsyii^V<il;  conjectures  re- 


iivnsx. 


Sir  Isaac,  his  opinion  on  Uglit, 

lis  simple  Iiablts,  1174. 

Dthing,  effects  of,  on  respiration, 

emarles  on  night  garments,  1684. 

■ences  in  human  race  which  stand 

way  of  adiq>ting  one  general  re- 

,658. 

of  bones  in  the  body,  179;  nnm- 

Yoluntary  moseles,  198. 

18  wants  of  civic  life,  24. 

J,  opinions  respecting,  498$   in 

:eous  seeds,  892:  effects  of  too 

737. 


0. 


1,  1396. 

18  answered,  667. 

:a8,  338 ;  action  of,  428. 

cer  and  acids  in  food  require  bile, 

'  nerve,  251,  252. 

xidies,  244. 

350. 

b  creates  another,  22. 

)f  author  on  Phrenology,  590 ;  on 

11  ch.  9  verse,  682;  of  IHr  Hnm- 
»avy  and  others  on  matter  75,  77. 
've,  description  o£  251,  252;  <qpln- 
specting,  252. 
Uamlc,  250. 

549 ;  its  pernicious  effects,  1553. 
'  development  of  body,  219;   of 
of  organic  life,  230. 
and  inorganic  forms,  60;    ele- 

122. 

efinltion  of;  313. 

irrangement  of  matter,  106,  181. 
fbrms,  mutability  o^  133. 
life,  nerves  of,  218,  228. 
and  animal  sensifctility  dsscribed, 

sensibility,  296;  of  healthy  or- 

▼italic,  131 ;  in  toads  and  frogs, 

d  bodies,  126;  composition  of, 
aws  0^  121,  125 ;  they  produce 
ike,  947. 

1  of  vitality,  203. 
f  circulation,  359 ;  of  special  sense, 
rgans  employed  In   respiration, 
isease  of  orguis   on  each  other 
lependence  on  each  other,  687; 
of  external  relation,  perception, 
•tion  and  prehension,  688. 
Physicians,  28 ;  of  matter,  49 ; 
ving  material  beings,  187. 
fluidity  of  maUer,  Dr.  Amott 

dietetic  habits  of  man,  769:  ori- 
sdaptation  of  man  to  cironm- 
I  in  which  he  was  placed,  760; 
I  perfection  of  organised  strue- 
man,  917 ;  of  all  created  beings, 


917 :  original  symmetry  and  beauty  of 

mad*  976. 
Orphan  Asylum  of  Albany,  New  Yoric} 

effects  of  diet  on  children  o(  1166.  Ap- 

pendix. 
Over-eating,    ix^urioot  effects  o^    1816, 

1422, 1471. 
Oxygen,  properties  o^  472 ;  oxygen  gai, 

92. 


P. 


Pampa  Indians  of  South  America,  778. 

Pancreas,  335 ;  its  situation  and  descrip- 
tion, 312. 

Parents,  bow  tu  their  eerebral  peculiari- 
ties are  transmitted  to  their  ofltorlrur, 
1206. 

Parr,  case  of;  1108. 

Patagouians,  971, 1 103. 

Peculiarities  of  different  fiunOiee,  962. 

Pepper,  1M& 

Perception,  658,  564;  and  conception,  re- 
marks on,  669. 

Perfect  bread-making,  the  Tsry  top  of 
culinary  skill,  1399. 

Permanent  teeth,  325. 

Perltoreal  coat,  ftan.ctions  ot,  85a 

Perspiration,  quantity  thrown  off  by  the 
skin,  566;  effiscta  of  copious,  '507;  of 
suppressed,  507. 

Personal  beauty,  moral  infloenee  oi^  927. 

Peruvian  soldiera,  1020. 

Petri&ction  of  v^table  substances,  181. 

Pharynx,  388. 

Phosphate  of  Ume  In  bones,  148. 

Phrenology,  525;  how  it  accounts  fbr 
character,  526;  opinion  oi;  543,  685, 
590 ;  rules  for  fud^ng  character  fhmi, 
540,  541 ;  doctrine  of,  1 192 ;  applied  to 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  brain, 
1215;  its  uncertainty  as  a  sclenoe,  182& 

Philosophy  of  vision,  554. 

Physicians,  origin  of;  28;  the  tme  pro- 
vince of;  1066 ;  the  true,  1068. 

Physiognomy  and  temperament,  689. 

Physiologist,  his  department,  160. 

Physiology,  aid  of  chemistry  to,  161 ;  what 
it  teaches,  65& 

Physiolc^cal  capabilities  of  man  in  re- 
gard to  omniverous  habits  oomparod 
with  those  of  fhigiverous  animals,  889; 
effects  of  physiological  deprarity  on  the 
propensities  and  passions,  1194 ;  on  the 
intellectual  and  moral  organs,  1196; 
physiological  elements  of  strengtii, 
1006 ;  physiological  properties  common 
to  all  living  bodies,  207;  physlologieal 
laws  same  in  man  and  lower  animals, 
761;  Physiological  laws  in  regsrd  to 
preparing  food,  1866;  physiological 
sciences  teaches  how  to  lite,  606. 

Pia  mater,  239. 

Pitch  of  VOlce^  Qi^VX^Q!tAT««^«RKavi&>^AXK 


x\\ 


INDKX. 


Pleura,  861.  • 

Pleurality  of  cereT)ral  orpfans  proved,  544. 

Plutarch*s  opinion  as  to  ^the  diet  proper 
formftn,90a 

Plutonian  theory,  104. 

Plato*8  oensure  of  Uerodicos,  660. 

Pneumo-gastric  tnerve,  244;  functions  of, 
243 ;  opinions  respecting,  244. 

Poisons,  human  body  may  accustom  itself 
to  the  use  of,  1549 ;  wonderful  capability 
of  living  body  to  adapt  itself  to  living 
action  of,  1550. 

Popular  ignorance  in'  relation  to  disease 
and  means  of  cure,  1056 ;  as  to  oflSce  of 
Physician,  1056 ;  popular  error  in  regard 
to  the  virtues  of  medicine,  1057. 

Pork,  its  unfitness  for  food,  1270. 

Portal  system,  381,  448. 

Porters  of  various  nations,  1041. 

Powers  of  vital  chemistry,  67. 

Power  of  fkihlon  in  dress,  944. 

Potato^,  their  effects  upon  the  Irish,  002. 

Preparation  of  food,  general  remain  on, 
1318;  of  animalhood,  1276.] 

Present  capabilities  of  the  human  consti- 
tution, 775. 

Primitive  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  habits 
o^  640 ;  primitive  preparation  of  food, 
772. 

Principles  which  should  govern  medical 
practitioners,  1092. 

Proliflcness,  diet  with  reference  to,  1108. 

Propensities  common  to  man  and  animals, 
534. 

Properties  common  to  all  organized  bodies, 
133  ;  peculiar  to  animals,  139 ;  of  serous 
membrane,  177,  178;  of  muscles,  189; 
of  gelatinous  substance,  158.^ 

Puddings,I&c.,  1400. 

Pulmonaiy  arteries,  358,  368 ;  their  office, 
359. 

Pure  air,  great  importance  o^  1604;  in- 
dispensable to  perfect  health,  1603. 

Pure  diet,  the  best,  1291, 

Pure  water,  the  only  drink  proper  for  man, 
1525  ;  how  to  secure,  1625. 

Putrefactive  fermentation,  1367. 

Pyloric  orifice,  341. 

Pylorus,  347;  office  0^  848;  function  of; 
434,  436. 

Pyramidical  bodies,  244. 

Quackery,  abominations  o^  1069. 

Quakers,  their  superior  health,  &c,  789. 

Quantity  of  food{  necessary  to  sustain  the 
human  body,  764, 1466 ;  general  rule  as 
to  quantity,  1483,  1486,  1486;  quantity 
proper  for  children,  1491 ;  for  aged  peo- 
ple, 1496. 

Quantity  o!  watet  Vn.^'^XiVKA^VWN^. 


IBU 


Reaction  of  vital  powers  nnde 
causes,  950. 

Reason,  cannot  make  man  x 
omnivorous  animal,  865;  i 
with  pure  law  of  natural  and 
instincts,  865. 

Rectum,  338. 

Reflective  faculties,  538. 

Reflection,  564t 

Relations  of  man  to  his  Crea 
hia  fellow  creatures,  603 
bodily  symmetry  and  mentt 
powers,  920,  923  ;  betweei 
human  body  and  nature  of 
ment,  958 ;  between  functlo: 
system  and  physiological  i 
luntary  action,  1009 ;  of  ani 
sities  and  moral  sentiment 
tween  the  cerebral  and  oth< 
the  body  and  the  vranta 
economy,  1193. 

Religion,  effecta  of  true,  626; 

Respiration,  352,  463;  organs 
352  ;  their  structure,  353 
organs,  351 ;  eflfects  of  nL 
on,  366. 

Respiratory  nerves,  248. 

Restiform  bodies,  244. 

Retina,  252. 

Return  of  matter  to  organic  1 

Revelation,  518. 

Reverie  state  of,  666. 

Review  of  the  whole  system  o 

Ribs,  181. 

Riding  on  horseback,  remark 

Rocks,  &c,  102. 

Ruddiness  no  sign  of  health. 

Rules  for  judging  mental  an 
racters  from  Phrenology,  5 

Rules  of  right,  611. 

Running,  remarks  on,  1626, 

Russians,  longevity  among! 
Greek  laborers,  diet  of,  9U 
soldiers,  1019;  Russian  la 
of;  1037. 

S. 

Saliva,  426  ;  its  properties,  71 
Salivary  glands,  335,  340. 
Salt,  1540;  eflfects  of  the  di 
1542. 

Salted  flesh  and  fish  hard 

1282. 
Sanity,  what  it  is,  579. 
Savage  state  not  natural  ton 

favorable  to  health,  643. 
Science  cannot  approach  vita 

ments  of  matter,  147. 
Scripture,  illustrations  flrom. 
Scriptural  objections  answer* 
Scrofula  in  chUdren,  remiiri 

^>3aft.aof,  1255. 


945.  X^^soL^^^^  ^>«^^^:s^*«, 


Emm  of  tuts  KmnnrhBt  depmda  on  loieU. 
SenaJblllty,  uilmil,  i^-,  morbid,  ZOt, 


'    StuUflabnutlt  forlSod.  ins. 
;    Shorn  tath,  ISM 

SlRtit,  IMi  Dttnui  0^  403;  Ilia  Kuiee  ot 
'        ilinglll«ry,  Mi. 

Slnijilliilty  of  alel  of  pitmlllTfl  Inliatiltiiila 
I        of  thB  oMta,  J89. 
I    Blmplloit)'  of  lood  It  etch  meal  doilrsble, 

t    Slnclalr.SlrjQhn'.tenamony.llBS. 

SLbgle  Blemonl  or  ouence  of  mitUr,  7i. 
>    Size  of  tbs  liod;  deUniliiBte,  SOt ;  br 
'        what  deiormlned,  901  ^   of  particiilu 

IMS;  of  molBciilai.  15r.  '"'"" 

ajO ;  colorine  natter"  of,  333 ;  't^lom; 

ot  d«ci1bfi£  33B;  aKle  and   mncoiu 

^      TdembtaDe,  330;  depnratlmE  pTvpertles 

Of^lD.  sue;  ltl>  FOniUlCtlODal TalatlODa 

lao:  its  BoioD,  720. 
4  Sleap,  perfect,  S67 ;  phyilologtcaJ  nBceasHr 


rf      ISeg  i  bow  fBT  phytjologrtdelermliie  Uie 

■       TOgeuble  eaters  can  do  with  len  than' 
0       IM2;  nf  seed  people,  16T3;  Iropropsr 

a^,    MM  "■  m;  o^^.*^t'<01^' 
deflEraljIeneaa   of    deilcste    powera   ot 


^tlld^  how  famed,   11B,  lA   146.  « 
^       Mllds  and  llulda  of  tbs  bcidj.  ilati 
,        dspendt  on  itaie  al  lbs  blood,  1  IK,  e 
'j.     kindi  ot  in  bodlei,  lOG. 
'■«alai-  pleiui.  228. 
.Aaol.  Its  nature,  ilg,'619 
■       with  organized  nutter,  oiu. 
^ftonnd,  bow  occuioned,  35S. 
^QOP*  nod  bruth  objectionable,  1280. 
ftnaniuili  of  South  Aaierlai,  tbalr  habits. 

a^fisUI  wiiMn  SS4  SM,  Sio,  rasi  nenes 
,    <<  IMS  SH;  OTfiu  of,  JM]  diet  with 


ratarence  to,  1IM  i  Mprored  by  yi 
labia  food,  II  S3. 
Spleen  1S46;  tbeiT  effacta,  IMS, 


Spleen,  me  Dt4M;  deaci^ition  dC,  SSI 

Spooge  batb,  16H. 

Spnnhehn'i  vlowa  on  the  orguu  o(  tlu 

brain,  Ao.  Kg,  169, 370,  SO. 
Bpeettda  gluaaa,  mltable  ftir  dalkcUvi 

yWon.  1IB;  Injirtous  aRaeta  ot,  tli. 
Sph;a1  maiTOff  and  narrei,  daTalopmenl 

ot  23S,93S:  dosrlptioaar  ipteiifmu- 


&p«iacpoweri  of  nerval 
SUtament  of  the  quatlon 

M. 

York,  as  to  the  Cholera  hi  that  Cttj, 

Sthnulanta,  when  to  be  me 
of  babltoal  naa  et  ^3i, 
pnte.Uioulaqt*882:fee 
after  paitaUog  of  Mlnidl 
fS6:  elTecUof  ituDulanl 

d,  733:  effect) 
907:  eObcW  or 
ng  of  BtreDgtb 
nia,  fallacloDi, 
on  tbednra- 
Bffeot.  ontba 

themoral  character,  1251 
the  urgeocj  of  hanRer, 

theylncreiB 
423:  theltac- 

-odnces  d^lUt 


StreDgtbonDDKOlu-pover,  1004;  oflton 

cbimieal  elemeou  of  atranglh.  'lOOt; 

pb^alolOElcEl    elemenB    of    Mrength, 

lOOG  i  etrength  of  Uooilab  portera  ki 

Spain,  lOM. 
Strict  mental  aanity  defined.  S79, 
Stomach,  description  ot  33S ;  eympAfljy 

betnefiD  It  and  brain,  &c  ^97 ;  ramark- 


power,  787;  offocis  oi  ._   ._, 

727  i  how  It  becnnead^raTad,  73S ;  bow 
it  aOecta  Iha  whole  lyatem,  739,  73*  j 
weak  ttomaeh  deacilliad,  731 ;  on  what 
tbe  bea]tbrulue«  and  Integrity  of  Uie 
Homadi  depend,  .749  ;  ho*  lis  health 
Impaired,  T9I>;  yilal  semlblllty  ot  1534. 

■     '"" i'S* 

reaplratory 
aiic«iwS6ttiRea«A  W)t!wli.-j,Sa».,W.'L 
SnperattOon,  n^ul  M^v  ^l!^      „,„w.„™. 


OjTnnwfTi  perfect,  oitreindy  ma,  W8 ; 
flfDopili  (bneQ  of  monlorganiuidtlielr 

Plirt4  of  4niiDAl  Bdd  vrKUilD  life,  ^, 
»B;  between  Btonudi,  brain,  be,  199; 
betwean  neruM  af  orgulc  life  ind  ihs 


^npOliTi  wcodnftil  ec 


GCIT  ;  bow  depriTed.  70 


&w  Ti^EUlaled,  204^ 


SSScta,  1653 ;  tool 
TBmpflmneDt  tad  p 

T«111p«UUIB  or   thi 

Teadaai,  deicripeio'i 

ttJAi  bath.  lerreahlDg  effecU  ot,  IHU, 
TMth,  hoT  tbmied,  311  j  temporur  tset 

■olpUou,  ai6  ';  functlona  ot,  B99 ;  d» 
ImponiHicB  cJ,  fos  ;  omaUtutlon  of,  7EI 


■a  to  teeth,  Til;  nf  modlcal  g;enL]Bii]eii. 
ohUdrou  teeili  require  kttentlOD,  718; 


OapUin  Daiter  u  to  brewl,  74i;  ol 
vbaLflttiei],  74fl:  nncertBinty  of  Itstt- 
mDD7  witb  Ksiti  to  &«&  7(,e:  loiti- 
mony  ot  udenC  wttten  rMptcilnii 
lUeleUc  taBblti  of  pilmltiie  gcnirutlDn) 

nqwclln;  hibinof  niu,  Tra-,  aS  Cap. 
tain  Cook,  7T7-,  llr.  W.  Btj&nt.  779: 
Ci(>taln  Blley,  u  to  Vmcentj  Qf  the 
Aabs,  TT9;  Horner,  TW;  Jtimv^i™  » 
to  the  Emnet,  1KT  -.  Unucoi,  (iiti'ic 
k  L»ireent!t,Bell,»i>aiiflw<Vi>i«>Bittu 
Utlr  i^BniMi  ot  IMP,  aU'-  n' 


llr.  Thomu  ShilUioe,  IDS 
JunoMOSl:  ThonnsM.GH 
BrlDdtOT  Uie  Engineer.  10: 

alUin  lo  polar  regloni.  1 


metl  bread,  im. 
rhlnl  inienllona  uielng  ttorn,  )l :  ibf 

eetabllilied,  ISOT;  morbid  tUnt,  IM 

prodeced,  16 1  u. 
HeddDinii'D  vlens,  reapectlur  the  liiili, 

96B,  26S,  9;«. 
nme,  how  oompiued  o 

bam.  631, 
nmetof  drinking,  IS! 


brsid,  lasa 
Trae  Intellectiul 
Tympaonm,  * 


'ncert^nly  of  tatimiHir  wlUi«g»rdB 

inderttklDg,  wbiC  It  te.  6IS, 
iii3i«elled  tiiod.  how  digpoaed  ot  U& 
"'"enai  admlntlDD,  of  beantf,  9M. 


ik  1)1  feTOi  ot  tatSBBiejux.  \Q^^  '■  1 


INDEX. 
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Varieties  of  haman  epedes,  accounted  for, 
695:  of  lower  animals,  957. 

Varieties  of  bread,  1394. 

Vascular  system,  definition  o^  313. 

Vegetable  bodies,  how  nourished,  816: 
vegetable  substances,  petrefoction  of, 
131:  vegetable  matter  composition  of, 
139 :  vegetable  and  animals,  2U7 :  have 
vegetables  nerves,  212. 

Vegetable  and  animal  food,  properties  of, 
nutritious  matter  in,  890 :  comparative 

^  effects  of,  on  development  and  symme- 
try of  the  human  body,  964:  general 
oondusiODS,  in  favor  of  vegetable  food 
and  temi>erance,  1054:  comparative 
effects  of  vegetable  and  animal  food, 
987,  1055 :  what  vegetable  food  compre- 
hends, 1293:  dilllculty  of  procuring 
suitable  vegetable  food,  at  public  tables 
of  steam  boats  and  hotels,  1304:  dififer- 
ent  kinds  of  vegetable  fit  for  food,  1405- 

Vegetable  eating  tribes,  978;  vegetable 
eater  can  fast  longer  than  flesh  eaters 
without  distress,  1424. 

Vegetable  diet,  virtues  of;  1091:  most 
&vorable  to  sensorial  power  and  the 
acuteness  of  all  the  senses,  1126, 1 130 

Venous  circulation,  395. 

Venis  distribution^f,  378. 

Ventricles,  368.     • 

Versality    of  physiological    powers,    of 

'  human  stomach,  common  to  other  ani- 
mals, 856. 

Vessels,  definition  of,  313, 

Vigor  of  particular  cerebral  organs,  how 
increased,  1 199. 

Violin,  remarks  on,  1627. 

Vinous  fermentation  of  bread,  1366. 

Viscera,  definiton  of,  313. 

Vision,  philosophy  o^  554. 

Vital  chemistry,  wonderfU  powers  of;  57. 

Vital  action,  natural  regulaiiW  and  peri- 
odicity of,  1418 :  intensity  o(  abbreviate 
the  duration  of  life,  1472. 

Vital  constitution  of  blood  afEected  by 
quality  of  food,  914. 

Vital  power  of  endurance,  grand  ezp'^ri- 
-  ment  of  man  In  regard  to,  639:  final 
exhaustion  of  vital  powers,  876 :  prodi- 
gal expenditure  of,  rapidly  wears  out  the 
constitutional  powers,  877. 

Vital  properties  of  tissues  vary  with  the 
'  varying  character  of  the  blood,  686. 

Vital  powers  of  nervous  tissue,  164:  of 
nerves.  204,  294. 

Vitality,  how  produced,  133,  how  extin- 
gui^ed,  133:  it  decomposes  physical 
elemental  139 :  organism  of  vitality,  203 : 
instruments  of;  203 

Vital  economy,  general  law  of,  222,  500 : 
definition  of,  313:  Important  lawo^  736. 

Vocal  music  should  be  taught,  1627. 
Voice,  modification  of,  how  produced,  355 : 
opinion  respecting  the  pitch  of,  365. 


Voluntary  muscles,  139 :  nerves  of,  193. 
Voluntary  powers  of  man  considered  in 
reUtion  to  diet,  864. 


W. 


Walking  exercise,  remarks  on,  1626. 

Wants  of  man  in  rude  state  of  natare, 
18 :  one  want  creates  another,  22 :  wants 
of  civic  life  numerous,  24 :  man*s  arti- 
ficial wants,  20:  inventions  arising  firom 
want  of  clothing,  21. 

Waste  of  body  how  supplied,  376 :  remaiks 
on,  508. 

Water,  90 :  how  formed,  92 :  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal  material  from  which  vegetables  are 
formed,  112 :  its  effects  on  the  stomach, 
440:  ita  beneficial  effects  inferer,  486: 
it  undergoes  no  change  in  the  system, 
1504 :  it  is  the  best  drink  1506:  its  action 
in  the  humau  body,  1523 :  pure  water  is 
the  only  drink  proper  for  man,  1524: 
remarks  on  mineral  waters,  1524:  how 
to  secure  pure  water,  1625. 

Way  of  ascertaining  how  man  must  live 
to  secure  the  most  periect  health,  656.  - 

Weak  stomach  described,  731. 

Weijfht  of  atmosphere,  365. 

Whalemen,  testimony  of;  745 

What  we  shall  eat,  &c.,  1302. 

Wheat,  where  first  produced,  1833 :  best 
kinds  ot  1333:  how  best  raised,  1336: 
how  best  prepared,  1336,  1337,  1338. 

Wheat  meal  bread,  remarks  on,  1339 :  re- 
commendation 0^  1852  :  testimony  in 
favor  of,  1354. 

Whowell,  Dr.  his  remarks  on  the  disco- 
veries of  modem  chemistry,  79. 

Whites  and  blacks  of  Massachusetto  and 
North  Carolina,  remarks  on  longevity 
of;  793. 

Who  should  make  read,  1381. 

Wild  boy  of  Mississippi,  1176. 

Will,  193. 

Windpipe,  367. 

Wine,  its  effecto  on  the  mind,  576. 


Y. 


Year,  length  of  in  primitive  times,  633 
Yeast,  how  to  make,  1361,  1864:  how  to 

make  milk  yeast,  1362. 
Young  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  their  diet 

1167. 
Youthfulness  should  be  preserved,  672: 

may  be  preserved,  676. 


Zulus,  of  south  easltem  ^cnafid  tjl  Wbf«9k% 
habltB  ot,  \\«^ 
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Lectures  on  Popular  Education;    by  George 

Combe.  7%srtf£^J»^ion,  corrected  and  enlarged.    Price  lp.8d. 

Notes  (Moral,  Beligioufij,  Political,  Economical, 

Educational,  and  Phrenological)  on  the  United  States  of 
America.  By  George  Combe.  3  vole.  poetSvo,  £1  lis.  6d. 
boards. 

The  Constitution  of  Man  considered  in  i:ela,tion 

to  External  Objects.  By  George  Combe.  Post  Sto,  price  8s., 
Eiahih  Edition;  and  also  '*  Ths  People* i Edition;*  in  royal  Svo, 
pnce  Is.  6d.  This  work  has  gone  throngh  six  editions  .in 
America,  and  been  translated  into  French,  German,  and  Swed- 
ish. £ighty*five  thousand  copies  of  it  have  been  sold  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

*'Sach  writera  as  Combe  on  the  Gonitltatioii  of  ICan,  eoiiTejr  to  the  wmrld 
more  naefUl  infonnatton,  and  a  greater  •timnloa  to  thongbt  on  the  subject  of 
Providmee,  as  developed  in  the  operation  of  material  lava,  and  in  the  laws  of 
mind  and  the  history  of  soeietjr,  than  are  to  be  reaped  from  the  labours  of 
eeeleilasUcal  teaober8.**-*W.  J.  Fox. 

**  I  have  been  Instmcted  \ij  j<nx  Tiews  Of  the  laws  of  onr  nature,  and  of 
the  connectton  between  oar  obedience  to  them  and  our  happinesBL     *     *     I 
waapartiaiUrhr  gratified  by  the  eamestneas  with  whieh  joii  insist  on  tl^ 
iapremaey  of  ttie  moral  fiualtiea,  and  point  ontthe  inevitable  miseries  which 
■odetj  is  to  endue  nntU'this  ftmdameotal  principle  be  ntoc^MnA.  \[%  >3u^ 
todtfidnal  and  the  eoBunual^.**— W.  S.  Camix^,  I>I> . 
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The  School  Edition  of  the  Constitation  of  ^lan. 

Abridged  for  the  Use  of  Families  mod  SdMwIe ;  witk  Qnee- 

tions  appended  to  the  Cbapiers.    In  1  toI^  priee  la.  6d. 

This  ill  an  exact  r«>print  ol  an  abridgnMnt  of  the  precefing 
work,  pnbliabed  in  New  York  in  1836i,  by  Mr.  Orrille  Tajior, 
and  of  which  2,000  copies  were  aold  for  the  aae  of  SebooU  within 
three  years. 

The  School  Edition  of  the  *«  CoiisnrauoD  of  Man,'*  is  exten- 
sively used  in  tbe  SchooU  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  has 
been  translated  into  German  by  Herr  Halle,  the  Pniseian 
Sehoolmaatsr  ai  Koniaswiater  on  the  BhiacL 


Moral  Philosophy ;  or,  the  Duties  of  ilan  con- 
sidered in  his  lodtridnal,  Domealie,  and  Social  CapacitieB.  By 
Oeorge  Combe.    Second  Edition.    Price  78. 6d. 

Same  Work,  rojal  8yo.,  price  2s. 

^' I  refer  to  your  OntUnw  of  Moral  PbikMopby.  Tour  opinions  on  tidt  point 
of  icienoe  leeiii  to  me  very  valnebleu  With  many  of  them  I  entirely  aesenL" 
— W.  F.  CaAvsflia,  D.D. 

A  System  of  Phrenology.    By  George  Combe. 

Fmh  Edition^  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  1037,  with  4  pUtes  and  about 
70  iliustratioas  on  wood  ;  price  ISs.  boards.  This  work  has 
been  reprinted  in  the  United  States,  and  translated  into 
French  and  Oerman.  It  presents  a  fall  view  of  tbe  science  of 
Phrenology  and  its  applications. 

Elements  of  Phrenology.     By  George  Combe. 

Seventh  Edition^  improved  and  enlarged ;  with  plates  and  42 
cuts  on  wood.    Price  38.  6d. 

Outlines  of  Phrencdogy.    By  George  Combe. 

Eighth  Edition,  Illustrated  by  Engravings  on  wood.  Price  Is. 

The  Functions  of  the  Cerebellum.    By   Drs. 

G^LL,  ViMONT,  and  BaoussAis ;  translated  from  tbe  Freuch 
by  Oeorge  Combe.    lu  1  vol.    Price  Ss. 

E-eraarks  on  National  Education.     By  George 

Combe.     Fourth  E<lition.    Price  6(1. 

"Tlie  calm  philonopby  and  powerAil  reaaoiiin^  of  Mr.  Combe's  pamphlet, 
will  fntrodnce  it  to  the  reader." — Weotmixstkr  Rbtiew. 

**  We  commend^this  brief  but  able  treatise  to  all  who  desire  to  form  a  delf* 
borate  and  independent  opinion  on  the  questions  at  issue.  It  is  powerfully 
anrued.  and  even  those  whose  preoouceitred  ideas  it  may  not  shake,  must  do 
homage  to  the  candour  of  its  spirit  and  the  force  and  elegance  of  its  stvlt)." 

— SCOTSMAH. 

\Vhat    sViOAiYd  Secular   Education   Embrace? 

By  George  C<>m\».   Yt\c»  ^^. 

"  Secular  ed\\c«X\otv,  ot  \Vv*  ^^ajtvxVio^  ^l  ^^>^  Vb^  ^«i^  *QGt&  Xvvc^^Vodoie  of 
nature,  1»  placeOi  Vu  a  ix«h<  W^^sX..  ^x^a  «^  ^Oii^^wxs^  'i'i^ksaStfsvx:*  — >L'5:*s4.vs*.v«s.. 
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Answer  to  the  Attack  on  the  "  Constitution  of 

Man/'  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Kennedy,  sanctioned  by  ♦*  The  Society 
for  opposing  Prevalent  Errors."    By  George  Combe.   8d. 

M'Phun's  Catechism  of  Phrenology.      Price  Is. 
The  Relation  between  Religion  and  Science. 

By  George  Combe.    Third  Edition.    6d. 

**  Did  onr  limits  permit,  wo  could  qaote  some  eloquent  passages  from  our  . 
author,  descriptive  of  the  «ad  consequences  which  have  resulted  to  science 
and  religion  from  an  unnatural  divorcement  of  what,  proceeding  from  tlie 
same  divine  source,  should  never  have  been  separated.''— Livei*pool  Mer- 
cury. 

Thoughts  on  Capital  Punishment.    By  George 

Combe.    Svo.    3d. 

On  the  Introduction  of  Religion  into  Common 

Schools.    By  George  Combe.     (Extracted  from  the  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Andrew  Combe,  M.D.)    2d. 

A   View  of   the   Philosophical   Principles   of 

Phrenology.    By  Dr.  Spnrzheim.   Svo.  Ts. 

Phrenology  ;  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mind,  and 

the  Relations  between  its  Manifestations  and  the  Budy.    By 
Dr.  G   Spnrzheim  Svo.  16.s. 

A  Philosophical  Catechism  on  the  Natural  Laws 

of  Man.    By  Dr.  G.  Spnrzheim.    12mo.  6s. 

A  View  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Educa- 

cation  Founded  on  the  Study  of  the  Nature  of  Man.    By  Dr. 
G.  Spnrzheim.    Svo.  78. 

Phrenology  in  Connection  with  the  Study  of 

Pbysiogomy.    By  Dr.Spurzheim.  Royal  Svo.  34  Plates.   22s. 

Observations  on  the  deranged  manifestations  of 

the  mind,  or  insanity.    By  Dr.  Spurztieim.    Svo.    10s.  6d. 

Practical    Phrenology     Illustrated ;    being    a 

Guide  to  the  Study  of  Character.  By  J.  Boyd,  M.D.   Is. 

Manual  of  Phrenology  ;  being  a  Companion  to 

the  Estimate  of  Cerebral  Development.    By  J.  Boyd,  M.D. 
Price  6d. 

Chart  for  Recording  the  Various  P\«^\i^ci^^^ 

Developmente.  liJustrated  with  Engravlusb.  l>«&\^\i«M^« 
use  of  Phx9Rologists.    Price  4d. 
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Defence  af  Phrenology.     Containing  an  Essay 

on  the  Nature  and  Value  ot  Ir  renological  Evidence ;  ftlso,  A 
TindicatioQ  of  Phrenology  against  the  Attack  of  Dr.  John 
A.  Smith.    By  A.  Boardman.    Cover  8s.  Cloth  4b.  68. 

Phrenology  in  the  Family ;  or  the  Utility  of 

Phrenology  in  early  Domestic  Education.  By  the  Bev.  J. 
A.  Wame.    Is. 

American  Phrenological  Journal.     A  Kepository 

of  Science,  and  Literature,  and  General  Intelligence ;  devoted 
to  Phrenology,  Physiology,  Education,  Mechanism,  Agricui* 
ture,  and  to  all  those  Progressive  Measures  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  Beform,  Elevate,  and  Improve  Mankind.  Illustrated 
with  Numerous  Engravings.  Quarto.  Suitable  for  Binding. 
Published  Monthly,  at  6s.  6d.  a  Tear. 

**  This  to  the  only  yrork  of  the  kind  in  the  country ;  indeed,  the  editon  from 
their  intimate  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  Solenee  of  Phrenology,  aie  the 
only  penons  who  oonld  make  up  a  work  of  tach  varied  and  singular  excel- 
lence. It  may  be  termed  the  standard  authority  in  all  matters  pertaining  lo 
Phrenology,  while  the  beautlfhl  typography  of  the  Journal,  and  the  superior 
character  of  the  numerous  illustrationB,  are  not  exceeded  in  any  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.**— Model  American  Oourier. 

"  A  Journal  containing  such  a  mass  of  interesting  matter,  devoted  to  the 
highest  happiness  and  interest  of  man,  written  in  Uie  clear  and  lively  sty^ 
of  its  practised  editors,  and  a£forued  at  such  h  "  ridicionsly  low  price** 
must  succeed  in  running  up  its  preaent  large  circulation  to  a  mnch  higher 
flgore.** — ^.  T,  'Ilribune. 

Domestic  Life,  Thoughts  on.    Its  Concord  and 

Discord.    By  N.  Sizer,    Price  9d. 

Education   Complete.     Embracing  Physiology, 

Animal  and  Mental ;  Applied  to  the  Pre^^e'Aration  and  Resto* 
ration  of  Health  of  Body,  and  Power  of  Mind  ; — Self^Coltnre 
and  Perfection  of  Character,  including  the  Managemeit  of 
Toiith  ; — Memory  and  Intellectuai  Improvement ;  Applied  to 
Self- Education  and  juvenile  Instruction.  By  0.  S.  JPowler. 
Complete  in  one  large  Volume.    Cloth,  lOs. 

An  invaluable  legacy  to  the  young.  Every  one  should  read  it|  who  wouM 
improve  his  health,  develop  his  mind,  and  improve  his  character. 

Education  ;  Its  Elementary  Principles,  founded 

on  the  Nature  of  Man.  By  J.  6.  Spursheim,  M  J).  With 
an  Appendix,  containing  a  Description  of  the  TemperamentSi 
and  an  Analysis  of  thie  Phrenological  Facoltiee.  Covtr  Sa. 
Cloth  4s. 

"  This  exc^lent  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  IndMdoaL  No  ens 
can  read  a  '^aipd  of  it  without  being  improved  thereby.**-^ommon  School 
▲dyocate. 

**  We  regaacd  1i!h\A  vo\\«n%w  qpa  tA\^<^\aaix>eBii»B»MA  thiif  ii^  i^q^q  ofltonA 
to  the  Ui^^^  ^Y  m«D9  'SH^'^  'VX  \&VQi\^  wnsail^iaRMfiBi^  w^^vtMfticAl  vto. 
1oin.*'--Bo8tOTi  li«d&&«i  ew^  ^ws^fi^iS^  V«s«aii^  "*  ^*~~  '"^ 
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Familiat  Lessons  on  Physiology  and  Phrenology ; 

For  Children  and  Youth.    Two  Vols,  in  One.    By  Mrs.  L.  N. 
Fowler.  68. 

'*Thia  work  is  prepared  for,  and  adapted  to  the  Comprehension  of  Children. 
and  we  hope  to  see  it  immediately  adopted  as  a  text  book  in  all  oar  Cummon 
Schools.  The  natoral  Language  of  each  organ  is  illnstrated  witli  wood-cuts, 
and  the  work  is  brought  out  in  a  style  well  adapted  to  the  family  circle,  as 
well  as  the  school-room.**— 'Teachers*  and  Parents'  Companion. 

Love  and  Parentage ;  Applied  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  offspring,  including  Important  Directions  and  Sug- 
gestions to  Levers  and  the  Married,  concerning  the  Strongest 
Ties  and  most  Sacred  and  Momentous  Belations  of  life.  By 
O.  S.  Fowler.    Is.  6d. 

Love,  Parentage,  and  Amativeness.    One  Vol. 

Cloth,  48.  6d. 

**  To  an  who  hare  eyer  tasted  the  sweets  of  Love,  or  fbit  fts.stlng,  or  con- 
summated its  delightfiil  union,  or  who  anticipate  its  hallowed  cup  of  tender- 
ness, or  expect  to  fold  its  "  dear  pledges"  in  parental  arms— more  especially 
to  woman,  the  very  embodiment  of  this  angelic  emotion — ^to  all  who  would 
enjoy  its  heavenly  embrace,  avoid  its  pangs,  or  render  their  prospective  chil- 
d«'en  healthy,  and  talented,  and  lovely,  I  dedicate  these  love  inspiring  pages.** 
—The  Author.  ^ 

Mental  Science,  Lectures  on ;  According  to  the 

Philosophj  of  Phrenology.    Delivered  before  the  Anthropo- 
logical Society  of  the  Western  Liberal  Institute  of  Marietta, 
Ohio,  in  the  Autumn  of  1851.    By  Rov.  G.  S  Weaver.    II 
lustrated  with  Engravings.    Cover  Ss.    Cloth  4s. 

Hicse  Lectures  wore  prepared  for  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  benefit 
of  society.  They  aim  at  guod,— with  a  hi^rh  mark,  and  a  spirit  for  progress. 
The  Author  has,  in  this,  done  a  good  work  for  the  rising  generation. 

Moral  and  Intellectual  Science ;  Applied  to  the 

Elevation  of  Society.     By  George  Combe,  Robert  Cox,  and 

others.    Octavo.    Cloth  10s. 

This  wodc  contains  Essays  on  Phmology,  as  a  department  of  physiological 
floienee.  exhibiting  its  varied  and  impoitant  applirarions  to  intcire^ing  qnes- 
tions  of  social  and  moral  philosophy,  to  legiidatlen,  medicine,  and  the  arte*. 

Marriage;  Its  Hist  of  y  and  Philosophy-    With 

a  Phrenological  and  Physiologicn)  Expo$«iliou  of  the  Fcnctions 

and  Qiiali  Stations  for  happy  Marriages.    By  I .  N.  Fowler, 

iLhistrated.    Cover  3s.    Cloth  3s.  fid. 

**  Tteontains  a  foil  accomit  of  the  marriaf^  forms  and  ceremonies  of  al!  naf  ions 
Aiftl  trilies,  from  the  earliest  history,  down  to  the  present  time,  some  of  whi'jii 
Are  curious,  and  extremely  Interesting.  As  a  matter  of  lifsfory,  we  'teem  it 
worthy  a  place  in  every  puWfc  and  private  Hbrary.  Besides  tiie  history,  & 
phrenoloi^cal  and  pliyaiolof^ical  exposition  of  tlio  male  and  female  orKaniza- 
ti«>n8are  folly  given ;  also,  illustrations  showing  what  tdmpdramentarcby  no- 
tare  best  adapted  to  each  other.  Those  \vli«*  h*'.  e  not  yet  exAct^  Vc\\.«>  \Wk.\A- 
Dionial  relations,  should  read  this  book,  and  a\\  m«v  ^t«^\  \^  «.'$«?(»«£&  ^^^ 
•xcelient  premut  tor  either  8ex."^N.  Y.  lUusUaivMi  '^l&^^oa.Vxi^. 
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Memoryand  Intellectual  Improvement ;  Applied 

to  Self-Education  and  Juvenile  Instruction.  By  0.  S.  Fowler 
Twentieth  Edition.  Enlarged  and  Improved.  lUusirated 
with  Engravings.    Cover  3a.    Cloth  4s.  6d. 

**  The  subject  of  Mental  and  Phyrical  Education  is  beginnlng^  to  attract  public 
attontloD.  Many  of  the  old  fiMhiuned  systems  have  already  passed  away,  and 
no  more  plausible  or  n*asonabl8  plans  have  yet  been  adopted  than  those  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Fowler.  The  science  of  Phrenology,  now  so  well  established,  af 
fords  us  important  aid  in  developing  the  haman  mind,  according  to  the  natu- 
ral law  of  oar  being.  This,  the  work  before  ns  is  pro-en^nently  calculated  to 
promote,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  alL'* — D^nocratic  Review. 

Matrimony;    or,   Phrenology    and  Physiology 

Applied  to  the  Selection  of  Congenial  Compauions  for  life ; 
including  Directions  to  the  Married  for  Living  together  Af- 
fectionately and  Happily.  By  O.  S.  Fowler.  Svo.  Cover, 
19.  6d. 

'*  Judging  flrom  the  popularity  of  the  work,  (upwards  of  60,000  copies  havinir 
been  sold  in  the  United  States,  besides  having  been  republished  in  London.) 
we  can  only  eay,  no  man  or  wo.  nan,  married  or  unmarried,  should  fidl  to  pos- 
a  copy  of  the  work.**— Saturday  Visitor. 
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Phrenology  Proved,  Illustrated,  and  Applied; 

Accompanied  by  a  Chart,  embracing  an  Analysis  of  the  Pri- 
mary Mental  Powers  in  their  Various  Degrees  of  Development, 
the  Phenomena  produced  by  their  Combined  Activity,  and 
the  Location  of  the  Phrenological  Organs  in  the  Head.  To- 
gether with  a  View  of  the  Moral  and  Theological  Bearing  of 
the  Science.    By  0.  S.  and  L.  N.  Fowler.    Cloth  6s. 

**  This  is  a  Practical  Standard  Work,  and  jnay  be  described  as  a  Complete 
System  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  Phrenology.  The  authors  have 
taken  great  pains  to  iUnstrate  the  Science  by  an  innumerable  number  of 
facts,  which  tiiey  have  accumiUated  after  years  of  patient  investigation.  Be- 
sides important  remarks  on  the  tempwaments,  it  contains  a  description  of 
all  the  primary  mmtal  powers,  in  seven  different  degrees  of  development^ 
together  with  the  combinations  of  the  faculties ;  also,  the  location  of  the 
organs  in  the  head,  with  a  view  of  the  moral  and  theological  bearings  of  the 
Science.  In  short,  we  regard  this  work  as  not  only  the  most  important  of 
any  which  has  before  been  written  on  the  Scienoe,  but  as  indispoisably  neces- 
sary to  the  Studrait,  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  thorough  kno?dedge  of  Phre- 
nological Science."— N.  Y.  Review. 

Popular  Phrenology  ;  Exhibiting  the  Phrenolo- 
gical Admeasurements  of  ahove  Fifty  Distinguished  and 
Extraordinary  Personages,  of  Both  Sexes ;  with  skulls  of  the 
Various  Nations  of  the  World.  Embellished  with  above 
Fifty  Engravings ;  and  Poetical  Descriptions  of  Beauty,  In- 
tellect, and  Physiognomy,  with  Observations  Explanatory  of 
the  Science.    By  XVederick  Coombs.    Cover  2s. 

PhTeiio\o^C!al\.'ft\3&\&>  m^K  the  English  Nomen- 
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Self-Culture,    and    Perfection    of  Character  ; 

locluding  the  Management  of  Youth.      By  0.  S.  Fowler. 

Co7er  3s.  Bd. 

"  *  Self  made  or  never  made.'  is  the  motto  of  the  author.  This  is  a  capital 
work'  and  in  onr  opinuion,  the  best  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language.  It , 
is  really  a  gem.  No  individual  can  read  a  page  of  it  without  being  improved 
thereby.  We  wish  it  were  in  the  hands  of  every  young  man  and  woman  in 
America,  or  even  the  world.  The  great  beauty  of  this  work  consists  in  the 
fafXy  that  it  tells  us  how  to  cultivate  or  restrain  the  organs  of  the  brain,  and 
establsih  an  equilibrium.  With  tliis  work,  in  connection  with  Physiology, 
Animal  and  Meutal,  and  Memory  and  Intellectual  Improvement,  we  may  be- 
come Ailly  acquainted  with  ourselves,  (they  being  related  to  each  other,) 
comprehending,  as  they  do,  tiie  whole  man.  We  advise  all  to  read  these 
worlcs."—  Common  School  Advocate. 

Self-Instructor  in  Phrenology  and  Physiology. 

IlIuBtrated  with  One  Hundred  Engravings ;  including  a  Chart 

for  Recording   Characters.    By    0.    S.  and  L.  N,  Fowler. 

Cover  Is.    Cloth  8s. 

.  This  treatise  is  emphatically  a  book  for  the  million,  as  It  contains  an  expla- 
nation of  each  fiiculty  full  enough  to  be  clear,  yet  so  short  as  not  to  weary ; 
together  with  combinations  of  the  fkcultios,  and  engi*aving8  to  show  the  or- 
gans, large  and  small,  thereby  enabling  all  persons,  with  little  stndy,  to 
becomeacquainted  with  practical  Phrenology.  An  excellent  work  for  students 
of  Phrenology. 

Temperance  and  Tight  Lacing ;   Founded  on 

Phrenology  and  Physioloscv  showing  the  injurious  Effects  of 
Stimulants,  and  the  Evih  Inflicted  ou  the  Human  Constitu- 
tion, by  Compressing  iho  Organs  of  Animal  Life.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.    By  O.  S.  Fowler.    9d. 

**  These  works  should  be  placed  in  the  pews  of  every  church  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  two  curse»,  intemperance  and  bad 
fashions,  are  destroying  more  human  beings  yearly,  than  all  other  causes;  to 
arrest  which,  these  little  (gieat)  wonea  vdll  render  effectual  aid."  — 
Dr.  Beecher. 

Phrenological  Bust ;  Designed   Especially    for 

Learners,  showing  the  Exact  Location  of  fdl  the  Organs  of 

the  Brain  fully  Developed.    By  Fowlers  and  Wells.    5s. 

^  This  is  one  of  the  most  ingenions  inventions  of  the  age.  A  cast  made  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  the  size  of  the  human  head,  on  which  the  exact  location  of 
eiMih  of  the  Phrenological  organs  is  represented,  ftilly  developed,  with  all  the 
divisions  and  classifications.  Those  who  cannot  obtain  the  services  of  a  pro- 
fessor, may  learn  in  a  very  short  time,  firom  this  model  head,  the  science  of 
Phrenology,  so  fiar  as  the  location  of  the  organs  is  concerned." — N.  T.  Sun. 

Phrenology  and  the  Scriptures ;  Showing  their 

Harmony.    By  Rev.  John  Pierpont.    Cover  9d. 
Designed  to  show  the  harmony  between  th<«  teachings  of  Christ  and  his 
ApostlM,  and  the  Science  of  Phrendlogy. 

Phrenological  Guide.      Designed  for  Students 

of  their  own  Characters.    With  Numerous  IlIuatcQ^tv^^  ^^^ 
gravings.    6d. 


FbienologiGal  Almanac    PoUuiied  Aniraallj. 

CoBtaiBiBg  tke  Fcturum  wmA  Ffcicaoiogieal  Db 

LftSfiHi^  of  tke  Faeahiel;  Ajnaal  *" 
DOfli/;  Hurt«OftDrcM.Hfiiltli,Tfl 
of  tM  Pbceaologieftl  Or^Mft.   4d. 

Fhrenologjr  and  Pbymologjr ;  A  Sjnopsis,  Com* 

prMnc  ft  CoodeoMd  DoeripliM  of  tke  Fneliow  of  tke  bodf 
Md  Miod.  Alao  mmatntimg  the  Tempenmem^  SmU 
Qoana    lUMtraled.    Bj  LJf.  Fowler.    lOd. 

Fbrenologj — Its  Nature  and  Uses:  An  Address 

to  the  SiodoDtii  of  Andenoa's  Uaiveratj,  GUigow,  at  tke 
openiof  of  Dr.  Weirds  Tirst  Omrm  of  Leetora  on  Phrenologj 
fa  tliat  Imtitotioo.    Bj  Andrew  Goabe,  3LD.    6d. 

Religion,  Natural  and  Rerealed ;  w,  the  Na- 
tural TbooloKf  ft  Moral  Bearing  of  Fhreoolagy,  iadiidiog  tte 
Dootrioea  Taogbt,  and  Dottea  loenleated  tiierebj,  oooiparad 
with  thoae  eojoloed  in  the  Seripioreii,  together  with  a  Phre- 
nological Expoaition  of  the  Doetrine  of  a  Faiare  State, 
MatMrialianifHoliiiess,  Sioa,  Bewarda,  PaDiahmeota»Depravit7, 
a  Change  (k  Heart,  Will,  Preordioation,  aod  Fataliam. — Bj 
O.  S.  Fowler.    8vo.    Corer  3s.    Cloth  4ji.  6d 
**  The  BMNMatOMi  huiuiry,  *Wluitfftfaetnie  feUgtoor  to  anweieJ  to  fldi 
work.  It  idioiriiig  what  r^A0om  creeds  and  praetieef  httnaooixt,  mad  what 
oooiUet,  wtth  the  luitare  of  nun,  as  nntiMwl  by  dito  Sdenee:    If  erer  oar 
vartooa  religtona  opinions  are  to  be  broni^  into  haimonioas  actSoo,  it  mmt 
be  done  through  the  instmmentallty  of  Phrenological  Sdenoe.**— chrtstaaa 
Freeman. 

Symbolical  Head  and  Phrenological  Chart,  in 

Map  Form,  ihowiug  the  Natoral  Laogaage  of  the  i^hrencdo- 
gical  Orgaoa.    If.  6d.    In  Fhune  from  3s.  to  6a. 


MESMERISMi  Ike. 

Biology ;    or  the   Principles  of  the   Human 

Mind.  Dedoced  from  Physical  Laws.  With  a  Lecture  on 
Voltaic  Mechanism  of  Man.  By  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S.  Illus- 
trated.   Is.  6d. 

Electrical   Psychology,   Philosophy   of.     In  a 

Coarse  of  Twelve  Lectores.  Byi  John  Bovee  Dods.  Cover 
38. ;  doth,  48.  6d. 

lemehts  of  Knimal  Magnetism;  or,   Process 

AppUcat\(mlotBA\\«sN&%^^»BAs^%v^«du^^    Bj  Charles 
1«|.   ^ 
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Fascination  ;  or,  The  Philosophy  of  Charming, 

illuBtrating  the  Principles  of  Life  in  connection  with  Spirit 
and  Matter.  By  John  B.  Kewman,  M.D.  Cover,  2s.  6d. ; 
cloth,  4b. 

Mental  Alchemy.     A  Treatise  on  the  Mind, 

Nervous  System,  Psychology,  Magnetism,  Mesmerism,  and 
Diseases.    By  B.  Brown  Williams,  M.£>.    4s.  6d. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Elementary    Anatomy    and    Physiology    for 

Schools  and  Private  Instruction,  with  Lessons  on  Diet,  &o. 
Illustrated  with  10  colored  plates.  By  William  Lovetf. 
7s.  6d. 

The  Importance  and  Value  of  Physiology,  in 

the  affairs  of  every  day  life,  especially  addressed  to  parents 
and  guardians.    2d. 

Physiology  in  Relation  to  Health.  Ten  Dia- 
grams, colored,  for  the  Use  of  Teachers  and  Lecturers,  248. 
Books  kept  in  stocky  and  recommended  on  Physiology  and  HeaiUh  ; 
hotkjor  Lecturers  cmd  Libraries :  Rudiments  of  Animai.  Pht- 
noLQOT,  by  Dr.  6.  Hamilton.  Is.  6d. — Good  Hbalth;  the 
Possibility,  Duty,  and  Means  of  obtaining  and  keeping  it. 
6d. — ^Thb  Hottsb  I  Lite  in.    2s.  6d. 

Comparative  Physiognomy;  or,  Resemblances 

between  Men  and  Animals.    By  James  W.  Bedfield,  M.D. 

UluBtri^ed  by  830  Engravings.    Svo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

^  With  his  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow, 
He  &Ub  to  such  perusal  of  my  fiice 
As  he  would  draw  it.*'-^^AK8P£Ass. 

Researches  on  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Heat, 

Light,  Crystallization,  and  Chymical  Attraction,  in  their 
relations  to  the  Vital  Force.  By  Baron  Yon  Beichenbach, 
Ph.  D.  Translated  from  the  German,  and  edited,  at  the 
express  desire  of  the  Author,  with  a  Preface,  Notes,  and  Ap- 
pendix. By  Wm.  Gregory,  M.D.,  Ac,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  Uie  University  of  Edinborgh.  With  lUnstrations.  Parts 
1  and  2.    Cloth,  12s.  6d. 

**I  iMdieTe  that  no  romance  ever  written  will  nuHre  completely  astonish  the 
reader  than  will  this  work,  in  which  the  most  astounding  facts  are  dedacel 
Irom  the  simplest,  as  well  as  the  most  complicated  exi^TKi«ii\3&^'^«fA^Nsk%^'a!w 
this  ease,  the  oft-iepeated  assertion  that  *  taci^  is  iXZtt&S!^  ^dcASk  ^tfddos&i^  ^"r- 
BncUabd 


10        PubUiked  or  Sold  by  EaruU  tmd  Skirr^M^ 

Manual  of  Phyaology.    With  numerous  Dlus- 

tratioDfoo  steel  and  Wood.  B^  Dr.  Cerpenter.  Clo4b,12s.6d 

The  Anatomists'  Vade  Mecum.     By  Erasmus 

WiUoD,  F.R.S.    Cloth  128. 6d. 

Aitkin's  Elements  of  Physiiilogy      By  T.  J. 

Aitkio,  M.D.    87  woodcats.    Cloth,  6e. 

The  Moderate  Use  of  Intoxicating  Drinks  Phy- 
siologically Considered.    By  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.  D.    Id. 

The  Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to  the 

Preservation  of  Health,  and  to  the  Improvement  of  Physical 
and  Mental  Edncation.  By  Andrew  Combe,  M.D.  Thir- 
teenth Edition.  78.  6d.  <*  The  People's  Edition,"  royal  8vo, 
2s.  6d. 

*'Theworkof  Dr.  Combe  ia,  to*  great  extent,  we  think  original  •  •  • 
The  style  is  so  plain,  and  tlie  argnments  so  convincing,  that  no  person  can 
Ml  to  peredre  how  intimately  his  health  and  liapirfneaB  are  connected  with 
the  tmths  which  the  author  has  endearoared  to  enforce.  *  •  •  The  aim 
oTthe  Anther  has  been  to  speak  to  the  wbt^oommonity.  *  •  •  Hisbook 
most  admirably  applies  to  persons  of  all  condititma.  and  to  every  taxiety  of 
iitaatlon.*'— Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  October  1834. 

The  Physiology  of  Digestion  considered  with 

Belation  to  the  Prindples  of  Dietetics.    By  Andrew  Combe, 
M.D.    Ninth  edition.    Edited  and  adapted  to  the  Present 
State  of  Physiological  and  Chemical  Science,  by  James  Coze, 
>     M.D.    28. 6d. 

**Dr.  Combe  seems  to  us  to  stand  alone  in  the  power  which  he  possesses  of 
Imparting  interest  to  the  matters  that  employ  his  j^ea,  without  deviating  from 
the  sobriety  and  grarity  proper  to  philosophic  exposition.** — Spectator. 

*'  His  physiolo^cal  works  are  beyond  all  praise.'*— Westminster  Review. 

A   Treatise  on  the  Physiological  and  Moral 

Management  of  Infancy :  Being  a  Practical  Exposition  of  the 
Principles  oi  Infant  Training,  for  the  Use  of  Parents.  By 
Dr.  Andrew  Coml>e.  ^  Seventh  edition.    2s.  6d. 

'*  It  is  beautiftilly  clear  and  convincing.*' — Scotsman. 

**  It  is  a  work  which  will  reveal  clearly  to  any  person  of  common  under- 
standing the  main  causes  of  health  and  sickness  in  children.**— Westminsta 
Review. 

Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Gastric 

Juice  and  Physiology  of  Digestion.  By  William  Beaumont, 
M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the  United  States  Army.  Beprinted,  with 
Notes  by  Andrew  Combe,  M.D.    78. 

Amatiyenoias  \  ot>  Evils  and  Remedies  of  Ex- 

ceBBlve  and.  "PenwXftftk.  ^^vwISlW.'^^  Xw^Vwdln^  Warning  and 
Advice  to  t\ie'MLMi\^wA^vs^^'^.  ^1  ^.'^^^^^iCSKt.  qd. 
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.  C!ombe  on  Infancy ;  or,  the  Physiological  and 

Moral  Management  of  Children.  By  Andrew  Combe,  M.D. 
With  Illustrations.  A  valuable  work  for  Parents.  Cover, 
3s. ;  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Combe's  Physiology.  Applied  to  the  Preser- 
vation of  Health,  and  to  the  Improvement  of  PhvRical  and 
Mental  Education.  By  Andrew  Combe,  M  D.  With  Notes 
and  Observations  by '0.  S.  Fowler.  Cover,  3s. ;  cloth, 
48.  6(1. 
**  Dr.Combe  has  done  more  to  spread  abroad  a  knowledge  of  this  most  usefiil 

■cience  than  any  other  author  we  can  name."— Christian  Intelligencer. 

Chronic  Diseases ;  Especially  the  Nervous  Dis- 
eases of  Women.  By  D.  Bosch.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Charles  Dummig.  An  important  work  for  the  mar- 
ried of  both  Sexes.    Cover,  Is.  6d. 

Digestion,  Physiology  of.  Considered  with  Re- 
lation to  the  Principles  of  Dietetics.  By  Andrew  Combe, 
M.D.    Illustrated  with  Engravings.    Cover,  Is.  6d. 

Food  and  Diet.     With .  Observations    on  the 

Dietetic  Eegimen  suited  for  Disorded  States  of  the  Digestive 
Organs ;  and  an  Accoant  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Metropolitan  and  other  Establishments  for  Paupers, 
Lunatics,  Criminalp,  Children,  the  Sick,  &c.  By  Jonathan 
Pereira,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Edited  by  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.D. 
Cover,  ds. ;  cloth,  5s. 

Generation,  Philosophy  of.     Its  Abuses,  with 

their  causes,  Prevention,  and  Cure.  By  John  B.  Newman, 
M.D.    Cover,  Is.  6d. 

Hereditary  Descent :  Its  Laws  and  Facts  Ap- 
plied to  Human  Improvement.  By  O.  8.  Fowler.  Cover, 
ds. ;  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Maternity  ;  or,  The  Bearing  and  Nursing  of 

'  Children.  Including  Female  Education  and  Beauty.  By 
0.  S.  Fowler.  With  Engraved  Illusti'ations.  Cover,  Ss. ; 
cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Natural  History  of  Man.     Showing  his  Three 

Aspects  of  Plant,  Beast,  and  Angel.  Plant  Life,  comprising 
the  Nutritive  Apparatus.  Beast  Life,  or  Soul,  the  Phrenolo- 
gical Faculties.  Angel  Life,  or  Spirit,  Jehovah's  Likeness  in 
Man.  By  John  B.  Newman,  M.D.  With  Engravings.  Cover, 
ds. ;  cloth,  48. 6d. 


12        PMMed  at  8M  By  EMr$ea  and  Skirrrft, 

Katoral  Laws  of  Man.     A  Philosophical  Gate- 

diiBm.  Bj  J.  6.  Spunheim,  M.D.  An  imporUat  work,  ls.6d. 

Organic  Laws ;  or,  the  Laws  which  Govern  the 

Haman  Org^aaisiiL    B^  J.  Bradford  Sax.    Cover,  8b.  ;  QoU, 

4b.  6d. 

In  this  iroric  the  AiiflMT  tdb  Of  of  Am  phyrfcsl  la»«  wUdi  govcni  vi^  w^ 
and  when  we  riioald  eat  end  dxink,  and  howto  live  end  obej  woee  tanra,  thet 
beelUi  mejr  be  eqJOTed. 

Physiology,  Animal  and  Mental     Applied  to 

the  Preserratioii  and  Beetormtioa  of  Health  of  Bodj  and 
Power  of  Mind.  Bj  O.  S.  Fowler.  lUnstrated  with  Eograv- 
ings.    Cover,  Sb.  ;  doth,  4b.  6d. 

Sobet  and  Temperate  Life.    The  Discourses 

and  Lettov  of  Loois  Cornaro.  With  a  Biography  of  the 
Author.  By  Piero  Maronoelll.  With  Notes  and  an  Appen- 
dix.   By  John  BardelL    la.  6d. 


Twenty-ire  thoiuend  eoplee  of  ttalt  eneilit  wetk  ha;ve  bean  mIL   Iftii 
tnnalated  into  •erenl  UngnageiL 

Tea  and  Gofiee.     Their  Physical,  Intellectual, 

and  Moral  Effects  on  the  Human  System.    By  Dr.  Willism 
A.  Alookt.    9d. 

Teeth:  Their  Structure,  Disease,  and  Treat- 
ment. With  namerooB  IlloBtrationB.  By  John  BmdelL 
12mo.   72  pp.    9d. 

Tobacco :  Its  History,  Nature,  and  Effects  on 

the  Body  and  Mind.    With  the  Opinions  of  Bev.  Dr.  Nott, 

L.  N.  Fowler,  Bey.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Hon.  Horaos 

€rreeley.  Dr.  Jennings,  0.  S.  Fowler,  Dr.  B.  T.  TraU,  and 

Othera    By  Joel  Shew,  M.D.  12mo.    116  pp.    Is.  6d. 

Erefy  person  should  reed  this  nseftil  weric,— -then  beaidi  ^i^HfT^  in  bB  tti 
forms, — wnokiag,  chewing;  or  nmiBng, 

Tobacco  :  Its  Use  and  Abuse.  By  John  Bur- 
den,   with  lUostrations.    4d. 

Use  of  Tobacco  :  Its  Physical,  Intellectual,  and 

Moral  Effects  on  the  Human  System.    By  Dr.  William*  A. 
Alcott.    9d. 

Vegetable  Diet ;  as  sanctioned  by  Medical  Men, 

and  by  £xperieiiee  in  all  Ages.     Indading  a  System  of  Yege-        ) 
Uble  Goo\Let^.     B^  Dr.  William  A.  Aloott.     Cover.  3a.       (i 

CloUi.4B.^  •  n 
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PHONOGRAPHY. 

Oonatitution  of  the  United  States,  in  Phonogra- 

ptij^  Correepondiag  style.    8d. 

Declaration  of  Independence ;  in  Phonography. 

A  Sheet.    For  Framing.    8d. 

Phonographic    Teacher;   Being  an   Inductive 

ExpoflitioQ  of  Phonography,  intended  for  a  School-B  >ok,  aad 
to  a£fbrd  Complete  Instrnction  to  those  who  have  not  the 

.a^flistanoe  of  an  Qral  Teacher.     By  B.  "VVelisier.    ll^mo. 

'Il2  pp.    Boards  2s. 

Hionographic  Enyelopes,  Large  and  Small,  con- 

taioing  Brief  Explanations  of  Phonography,  and  its  Utility. 
per  Thousand.    18s. 

Phonographic  Alphabet,  upon  Card.     Price, 

per  100, 128. 

Rionographic  Word  Signs,   on   Card.     Price, 

per  100, 188. 

Universal  Phonographer :  a  Monthly  Journal, 

devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  Phonography  and  to  verbatim 
Beporting  with  Practical  Instroctions  to  Juearners.    PriAted 
Phonography.    Per  year,  Os- 


Bepoi 
inPh 


EYDB0PATS7,  OB  THB  WAXEB  CUBE. 

**  If  the  people  can  be  thoronghly  indootrinated  in  the  general  j>ria- 
oiples  of  Hydropathy,  they  will  not  err  mach,  certainly  not 
&tally.  in  their  home  application  of  the  Water^Cure  Appliances 
to  the  common  diseases  of  the  day.  If  they  can  go  a  step  further. 
and  make  themselres  acquainted  with  the '  laws  oi  life  and  health/ 
•tbey  will  well  nigh  emancipate  themselves  from  all  need  of 
doctors  of  any  sort."— Dr.  Trail. 

Bulwer,  Forbes,  and  Houghton  on  the  Water 

Treatment.    A  Compilation  of  Papers  and  Lectures  on  the 

Sabject  of  Hygiene  and  Rational  Hydropathy.    Edited  by 

B.  3.  Houghton,  A.M.,  M.D.    68. 

This  work  clearly  sets  forth  the  histonr  and  daima  of  HYdxts^\\ffi  v^  ^  x^ 
medial  agent    Its  pages  are  replete  wim  aound  ««Qaa,  vd4^  tt^  tco\&.  \sw«^«:^ 
pedaator.   JtsplabipnctiGal  suggestions  axe  )tu^'1fYuaX^^V««V^!^'««^^ 
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Accidents  and  Emergencies :  A  Guide,  contain- 
ing Directions  for  Treaimeot  in  Bleeding,  Cats,  Bruises, 
Sprains,  Broken  Bones,  Dislocations,  Railway  and  Steamboat 
Accidents,  Burns  and  Scalds,  Bites  of  Mad  Dogs,  Cholera, 
Injured  Eyes,  Choking:,  Poisons,  Fits,  Snn-Stroke,  Lightning^ 
Drowning,  Ac.,  &c.  By  Alfred  Smee,  F.B.S.  Illnstrated  witli 
Numerous  Engravings.  With  Alterations,  Corrections,  and 
Appendix  by  Dr.  B.  T.  Trail.    9d. 

Every  one  it  liable  to  meet  with  aoddenta,  wfam  tfme  miut  elapee  hefoce  e 
phjnican  can  be  called.   This  woric  gives  iiutractioiis  for  the  treatoient  of 
It  shoold  be  in  the  hands  of  everybody. 


Cook  Book,  Hydropathic.     By  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D. 

A  System  of  Cookery  on  Physiological  Principles.  The  work 
oontains  an  Exposition  of  the  True  Relations  of  aJ  Alimentary 
Substances  to  health.  With  Plain  Receipts  for  Preparing  all 
Appropriate  Dishes  for  Hydropathic  Establishments,  Vege- 
tarian Boarding  Houses,  Private  Families,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  the 
Cook's  Complete  Guide  for  all  who  <'£at  to  Live."  12mo. 
Cover,  8s. ;  cloth,  48. 6d. 

Children ;  Their  Hydropathic  Management  in 

Health  and  Disease.  A  descriptive  and  practical  work,  de- 
signed as  a  guide  for  families  and  physicians.  With  nomer- 
008  cases  described.    By  Joel  Shew,  M.D.    Cloth,  6s. 

Thli  work  has  been  vrritten  erpresdy  for  the  People,  and  it  alms  to  present 
the  whole  sabject  of  the  treatment  of  cbildrsn  in  a  plain,  practical  manner, 
that  every  parent  may  understand  and  apply  its  priadples  in  the  restoration 
and  preservation  of  the  health  of  their  oflbpring. 

••  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  mother  In  the  land."— ^rror  of  Tem- 
perance. 

Consumption  :  Its  Prevention  and  Cure  by  the 

Water  Treatment.  With  Advice  concerning  Hemorrhage 
ffom  the  Lnngs,  Coughs,  Colds,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  and  Sore 
Throat.    By  J.  Shew,  M.D.    Cover,  Ss. ;  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

A  work  wliich  should  be  read  by  every  person  whose  habits  or  constitution 
are  ia  the  least  predisposed  to  any  of  the  diseases  of  which  it  ti-eats. 

Curiosities  of  Common  Water ;  or,  the  Advan- 
tages thereof  in  preventing  and  Cnring  many  Diseases.  Ga- 
thered from  the  writings  of  several  ■  Eminent  Physicians,  and 
also  from  more  than. Forty  Years*  Experience.  By  John 
Smith,  CM.  From  the  Fifth  Loudon  Edition.  With  Addi- 
tions, by  Joel  Shew,  M.D.    Is.  6d. 

Cholera:  It^  Q^xvsfts.,  Prevention,   and  Cure; 

Show\ng;  tVie  luo^d^tkc^  cjJl  \im^'\\^"i\.^'^u\.^  viud  the  Supe- 
M.D.    l^ino.    Iv  ^ 
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Confessions    and    Observations    of    a  Water 

Patient.  By  Sir  £.  Lytton  Bulwer,  M.  P.  People's  Edition, 
12mo.  2d. 

Experience  in  Water  Cure  :  A  Familiar  Expo- 

Bition  of  the  Principles  and  Results  of  Water  Treatment,  in  the 
Case  of  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases.  With  an  Explanation 
of  Water  Cure  Processes,  Advice  on  Diet  and  Begimen,  and 
Fdrticular  Directions  to  Women  in  the  Treatment  of  Female 
Diseases,  Water  Treatment  in  Childbirth,  and  the  Diseases  of 
Infancy.  Illustrated  by  Numerous  Cases  in  the  Practice  of 
the  Author.    By  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Gove  Nichols.    ls.6d. 

Errors  of  Physicians  and  Others  in  the  Prac- 
tice of  the  Water-Cure.  By  J.  H.  Bausse.  Translated  by 
Dr.  C.  H.  Meeker.    Is.  6d. 

Hydropathic  Encyclopedia :  A  System  of  Hy- 
dropathy and  Hygiene.  In  Eight  Parts:  I.  Outline  of  Ana- 
tomy. II.  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body.  III.  Hygienic 
Agencies,  and  the  Preservation  of  Health.  lY.  Dietetics,  and 
Hydropathic  Cookery.  V.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Water 
Treatment.  YI.  Special  Pathology,  and  Hydropathy-Thera- 
peutics, including  the  Nature,  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treat- 
ment of  all  known  Diseases.  YII.  Application  to  Surgical 
Diseases.  YIII.  Application  of  Hydropathy  to  Midwifery 
and  the  Nursery.  Designed  as  a  Guide  to  Families  and  Stu- 
dents, and  a  Text-Book  for  Physicians.  By  B.  T.  Trail,  M.D. 
Illustrated  with  Numerous  Engravings  and  Colored  Plates. 
In  Two  large  Yolumes.    Cloth,  15s. 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  popular  work  yet  published  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Hydropathy. 

**The  title  of  the  book  does  no  Justice  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  infor- 
mation which  it  contains.  In  prepariug  It,  no  pains  have  been  spared  in 
collecting  and  consulting  the  most  valuable  authorities.  For  popular  refer- 
ence, we  know  of  no  work  which  can  All  its  place.  Without  any  parade  of 
technical  terms,  it  is  strictly  scientific;  the  langni<we  is  plain  and  simple;  the 
points  explained  are  of  great  importance ;  devoted  to  progress,  the  editor  is 
no  slave  to  theory ;  he  does  not  diock  the  general  reader  by  medical  ultra- 
isras ;  while  he  forcibly  demonstrates  the  benefits  of  modern  improvements. 
Of  all  the  numerous  publications  which  have  attained  such  a  wide  popularity, 
as  issued  by  Fowlers  and  Wells,  perhaps  none  are  more  adapted  to  general 
utility  than  this  rich,  comprehensive,  and  well-arrauged  Encyclopedia." — 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Hydropathy  for  the  People.     With  Plain  Ob- 

eerratioDS  on  Drugs,  Diet,  Water,  Air,  and  Exercise.  By 
William  Horsell.  With  Notes  and  Observations  by  R.  T; 
Trail,  M.D.    Cover,  3s. ;  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Another  Edition,  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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Hydropathy;  or,  The  Water  Cure.  Its  Prin- 
ciples, Procesies,  «od  Modes  of  Treatment.  Compiled,  ia 
part,  from  the  most  Eminent  Authors,  Ancient  and  Modem, 
on  the  Subject.  Together  with  an  Account  of  the  Latest 
methods  adopted  by  ^riessnitz.  Numerous  Cases  Described. 
Bj  Di*  Shew.    CoTQK,  3s. ;  Cloth,  48.  6d. 

Home  Treatment  for  Sexual  Abuses.  A  Prac- 
tical Treatise  for  Both  Sexes,  o%ihe  Nature  and  Caos^  of 
Excessive  and  Unnatural  Indulgence,  the  Diseases  ana  Iiyu- 
ries  resulting  therefrom,  with  their  Symptoms  and  Hydropa- 
thic Maiifi^emeQt.    By  B.  T.  TraU,  M.D.    Is.  6d. 

Hygiene  and  Hydropathy,  Three  Lectures,  oil 

By  B.  •S.Houghton,  A.M.,M.D.    I2mo.    Is.  6d. 

Introduction  to  the  Water-Oure.     Founded  in 

]^fitiire,  and  Adapted  ta  the  Wants  of  Mao.  By  Thomas  L. 
Nichols,  MP.    9d. 

Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women.    A 

Descriptive  and  Practical  Work,  showing  the  Superiority  of 
Water-treatment  in  Female  disease!^  and  its  Disorders,Chloro- 
^  Leucorrhoea,  Fluor  Albus,  Prolapsus  Uteri,  Hysteria, 
Spinal  Diseases,  and  other  Weaknesses  of  Females ;  in  Preg- 
nancy and  its  Diseases,  Abortion,  Uterine  Hemorrhage,  and 
the  General  Management  of  Childbirth,  Nursing,  &c.  &c 
With  Numerous  Cases  of  Treatment.  By  Joel  Shew,  MJ). 
Cloth,  6s. 

A  yaluable  work,  and  one  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  married 
woman. 

Parents'  Guide  for  the  Transmission  of  Desired 

Qualities  to  Ofifspring,  and  Childbirth  made  Easy.    By  Mrs. 
Hester  Pendleton.    Cover,  8s. 
Anotiier  valoahle  yroA  for  motiiera. 

Letters  from  GrcBfenburg,  in  the  years,  1843-5-4 

and  6.    By  John  Gibbs.    Cloth  4s.  6d. 

Pregnancy  and  Childbirth.      Illustrated  with 

Cases,  showing  the  Remarkable  Effects  of  Water  in  mitigating 
the  pains  and  perils  of  the  Parturient  State.  By  Juel  Shew, 
M.D.    Is.  6d. 

Principles  of  Hydropathy ;   or,  the    Invalid's 

Guide  lo  Yv!^«\\>i  vdA  V^^plness.  By  DaFid  A.  Harebs. 
Price  ^d. 
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Practice  of  Water-Cure.     With  Authenticated 

Evidence  of  its  Efficacy  and  Safety.  Containing  a  Detailed 
Account  of  the  Various  Processes  va  od  in  the  vater  Treatment, 
etc  By  Jannes  Wilson,  M.  D ,  and  James  M.  Gully,  M.  D. 
Price  Is.  6d. 

Science  of  Swimming.     Giving  a   History  of 

Swimming,  and  Instructions  to  learners.    By  an  Experienced 
Swimmer.    Price,  9d. 
Every  boy  in  the  country  shonld  have  a  copy,  and  learn  to  swim. 

"Water-Cure    Library.      In    Seven    Volumes, 

Embracing  ;  Vol.  I.  Hydropathy ;  or.  The  Water-Cure,  Vol. 
II.  Introduction  to  the  Water-Cure ;  Experience  in  Water- 
Cure;  Parents*  Guide,  and  Childbirth  made  Easy.  Vol.  III. 
Hydropathy  for  the  People ;  Curiosities  of  Common  Water. 
Vol.  IV.  Water-Cure  Manual  ;  Cholera.  Vol.  V.  Water  and 
Vegetable  Diet ;  Tobacco,  its  Eflfects  on  Body  and  Mind.  Vol. 
VI.  Water-Cure  in  every  known  Disease ;  Errors  of  Physic- 
ians and  Others  in  the  Practice  of  Water-Cure.  Vol.  VII. 
Consumption,  its  Causes,  Prevention,  and  Cure ;  Water-Cure 
in  Pregnancy  and  Childbirth.  Bound  in  Embossed  Muslin. 
Price  only  SOs. 

Tbl«  Library  comprises  all  the  most  important  Works  on  the  sebject  of  Hy- 
dropathy. The  Volomes  are  of  uniform  sixe  and  binding,  and  the  whole  form 
a  most  valuable  Medical  Library  for  the  Family. 

Water-Cure  in  America.     Over  Three  Hundred 

Cases  of  Various  Diseases  Treated  with  Water  by  Drs.  Wes- 
selhoeft.  Shew,  Bedortha,  Shieferdecker,  Trail,  Nichols,  and 
Others.  With  Cases  of  Domestic  Practice.  Designed  for 
Popular  as  well  as  Professional  Heading.  Edited  by  a  Water 
Patient.    Cloth  6s. 

Water  and   Vegetable  Diet  in  Consumption, 

Scrofula,  Cancer,  Asthma,  and  other  Chronic  Diseases.  In 
which  the  Advantages  of  Pure  and  Soft  water  over  that 
which  is  Hard,  are  particularly  considered.  By  William 
Lambe,  M.  D.  With  Notes  and  Additions  by  Jeel  Shew 
M.  D.    Cover  Ss.    Cloth  4s.  6d. 

Water-Cure  Applied  to  every  known  Disease. 

A  complete  Demonstration  of  the  Advantages  of  the  Hydro- 
pathic System  of  curing  diseaes ;  showing  also  the  fallacy  of 
the  Medicinal  method,  and  its  utter  inability  to  effect  a  per- 
manent cure.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Water  Diet^ 
and  Rules  for  Battling.  By  J.  H.  Ravifts^j,  ii(iN«t,^'i.\^'5!^ 
4s.  6d. 
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Water-Cure  Manual.  A  Popular  Work,  em- 
bracing Dencriptions  of  the  YarionB  Modes  of  Bathing,  the 
Hygienic  and  Curative  Effects  of  Air,  Kx^-rciite,  Clotbiug,  Oc- 
cupation, Diet,  Water-Drinking,  etc.  Together  with  Descrip- 
tions of  DifieaFe?,  and  the  Hydropathic  Means  to  the  Employed 
tberein.  BjJoelShew,  M.D.  12ino.    Cover  3s.    Cloth  48. 6d. 

Water-Cure  Almanac  :  An  Annual,  containing 

much  Important  and  Yaloable  Matter  relative  to  the  Water- 
'    Cure  System.    Illustrated  with  Numerous  Engravings.  Every 
Individual  should  have  a  copy.    4d. 

Water-Cure  Journal  and   Herald  of  E«forms. 

Devoted  to  Physiol ogr,  Hydropathy,  and  the  Laws  of  Lire. 
Illustrated  with  Numerous  Engravings.  Quarto.  Published 
Monthly,  Gs.  6d.  a  Year. 

"  Tlie  Water-Core  Jonmal  holds  a  high  ranic  in  the  science  of  health  ; 
always  ready,  straightforward,  and  plaln-sixdcen,  it  unfolds  the  law  of  our 

Khyncal  nature,  without  any  pretenrions  to  the  technicalitiea  of  science,  bat 
I  a  form  as  attractive  and  refreshing  as  the  sparlding  element  of  which  it 
treats.  We  know  of  no  American  periodical  which  presents  a  greater  abund- 
ance of  valuable  information  on  all  subjects  relating  to  hoaum  progress  and 
wellkre."-N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Life  at  the  Water-cure;  Facts  and   Fancies 

Noted  down  during  a  Month  at  Malvern :  a  Diary.  By  R  J. 
Lame,  A.E.R.A.,  with  many  Wood-cuts,  and  the  Sequel;  to 
which  is  added,  a  copious  Appendix,  containing  a  selection 
from  Hydropathic  Authors ;  also  (by  permission)  a  reprint  of 
•*  Confessions  of  a  Watek  PATtENT,**  by  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton, 
Bart.  M.P.,  who  says,  **  At  the  Water-cure  the  whole  life  is 
one  remedy."  The  first  edition  of  this  popular  work,  the 
whole  of  which  has  been  exhausted,  was  published  at  l4s. 
The  present  edition  contains  double  the  amount  of  lett^r-pre^s, 
with  a  splendid  steel  engraving  as  a  frontispiece  Wrapper, 
Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Confessions  of  a  Water  Patient.     By  Sir  E.  B. 

Lytton,  Bart,  M.F.    People's  edition,  2d.     It  should  be  read 
by  everybody. 

The  flrst  edition  of  this  remarkable  work  was  published  at  2s. 

Atmopathy  and  Hydropathy  :  or,  how  to  pre- 
vent aui\  cwi^i  T>\%^^«es  by  the  Application  of  Steam  and 
Wcitw.    B^  Y>x.x\%  "^Q?a.    ^Q.^^\^,8d.,  cloth,  Is. 
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WORKS  BY  DR.  E.  JOHNSON. 

Domestic  Practice  of  Hydropathy,  with  numer- 
ous diagrams  post  8vo,  cloth.    6s. 

Domestic    Practice  of   Hydropathy,  complete 

edition,  with  preliminary  remarks  and  Portrait  of  the  Aathor 
demy  8ro,  cloth.    8s. 

Life,  Health,  and  Disease,   fscap.     8vo.,  stiff 

wrapper,  Is.  6d.,  cloth.    23. 

Hydropathy,  its   Theory  and  Practice,  fscap. 

8vo,  stiff  wrapper,  Is.  6  J.    cloth.    2s. 

Kesults    of    Hydropathy,    fscap.      8vo.,    stiff 

wrapper,  Is.  6d.  cloth  2h. 

Hydropathic    Treatment    of  the    Diseases  of 

Women,  fscap  8vo,  cloth  2s.  6d. 

Lecture  on  the  Water-cure,  8vo,  sewed  6d. 
Indigestion  not  a  Disease  of  the  Stomach,  fscap 

8vo,  sewed  4d. 

Consumption :  how  to  prevent  it,  &c.,  32mo, 

fancy  wrapper,    4d. 

Constipation  not  a  Disease  of  the  Bowels,  32mo, 

fancy  Wrapper.    4d. 

Nervousness  no  Fancy,  32mo,  wrapper.     4d. 
Morbid   Emotions   of    Women,   their    Origin, 

Tendencies,  and  Treatment,  post  Svo,  cloth.    5s. 

Homoepathy  ;  a  popular  Exposition  and  Defence 

of  its  Principles  and  Practice,  fscap  Svo,  stiff  wrappers,  Is. 
6d,  cloth.    2s. 

Hydropathic  Statistics,  or  a  Lecture  on  Hydro- 
pathy, fscap  3jfo,  sewed.    6d. 

Alcohol,  what  it  Does,  and  what  it  cannot  Do. 

fscap  Svo,  sewed.    2d 
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PSYCHOLOCYy  Ike. 

Macrocosm  and  Microcosm  :  or  The  Universe, 

Without  aod  the  Universe  Within.    Being  an  Unfolding  of 

the  plan  of  Creation,  and  the  Correspondence  of  Trnth,  lK)th 

in  the  World  of  Sense,  and  the  World  of  Soal.    In  two  Parts. 

By  William  Fishbough.    Coyer  Ss.    Cloth  4s.  6d. 

It  Is  written  with  unquestionable  abilitj,  and  by  a  thinker  and  stadent— 
B96ton  Transcript* 

Philosophy    of    Mesmerism.      Six    Lectures. 

With  an  introduction.    By  J.  Bovee  Dods.    Is.  6d. 

Psychology ;  or,  the  Science  of  the  Soul  con- 
sidered Physiologically  and  Philosophically.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix containing  Notes  of  Mesmeric  and  Psychical  Experi- 
ence. By  Joseph  Haddock,  M.  D.  With  Engravings  of  the 
Nerrous  system.    Is.  6d. 

Spiritual  Intercourse,  Philosophy  of.     Being  an 

Explanation  of  Modern  Mysteries.    By   Andrew   Jackson 
Davis.    8s. 

Supernal  Theology,  and  Life  in  the   Sphere. 

Deduced  from  Alleged  Spiritual  Manifestations.    By  Owen 
G.  Warren.     Is.  6d. 

**■  AmonK  the  many  pabllcations  on  the  sabject  of  q[>iritaal  manifestations  this 
is  one  of  Uie  most  entertaining.'* — Boston  Commonwealth. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Botany  for  all  Classes.     Containing  a  Floral 

Dictionary  and  a  Glossary  of  Scientific  Terms.    Illustrated 
with  numerous,  beautiful,  and  appropriate  EugraTings.    By 
John  B.  Newman,  M.D.    Cover  38.    Cloth  4s.  6d. 
In  tliis  work  the  subject  is  presented  in  a  series  of  interesting  conversatioDS 

Chemistry,  and  its  Applications  to  Physiology, 

Agriculture,  and  Commerce.    By  Justus  Liebig,  M.D.  F.B.S. 
Is.  Gd. 

Delia's  Doctors ;  or,  a  Glance  Behind  the  Scenes. 

By  Hanna^i  GtwcQLivet  Ctewxiw.    Cover  3s.    Cloth  4s.  6d. 
Intended  to  aVvo\f  t\vfcio\\>j  ol  ^^Jav^Xft^Jtej^^jSasA^x  wery  aliment.  Instead 
of  consulting  the  \ay{a  oi  XkaXxtt^  ^»x<i  ti^'e^Vo^  SJ^aji.  Y\aiL  ^\  Nsss^wNajA  sug- 
gestions to  InvaiiOis. 
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Essay  on   Wages,  Discussing  the  Means  now 

Employed  for  Upholding  them,  and  showing  the  Necessity  of 
a  Working  Man's  Tariff,  founded  on  the  Principle  of  Gra- 
duating Import  Daties ;  in  Inverse  Proportion  to  the  Bate  of 
Wages  Paid  in  the  Manufacture  of  the  Imported  Goods.  Bj 
Phillip  C.  Friese.    9d. 

Familiar  Lessons  on  Astronomy ;  Designed  for 

the  Use  of  Children  and  Youth  in  Schools  and  Families.  By 
Mrs.  L.N.  Fowler.  With  Illustrations.  Cover  23s.  6d.  Cloth 
8s.  6d. 

Future  of  Nations  :  in  what  Consists  its  Secu- 
rity. A  Lecture  Delivered  in'the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New 
Yoi^,  onMonday  £vening,  June  21, 1852.  By  Louis  Kossuth. 
With  a  Likeness.    6d. 

Hints  Toward  Reforms  :  in  Lectures,  Addresses, 

and  other  Writings.  Together  with  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
its  Lessons.    By  Horace  Greeley.    12mo.    Cloth  6s. 

*'  Horace  Greeley  is  about  as  well  known  in  the  United  States  as  Dr.  Franklin^ 
In  the  purity,  simplicity,  and  straightforwardness  of  his  style,  no  writer  o' 
this  age  is  his  saperior."—  N.  T.  Independent 

"  No  man  or  woman  who  has  an  interest  in  this  world  should  be  without  this 
work.  Greeley  always  gives  us  a  clear,  common-sense  view  of  things,  in 
strong,  brief,  and  frequently  eloquent  language.  He  is  himself  in  this  book. 
It  is  taiX  of  the  spirit  of  life.  If  you  are  a  reformer,  read  it  If  you  need 
reforming  read  it" — Williamsburgh  Times. 

Hopes  and  Helps  for  the  Young  of  Both  Sexes. 

Relating  to  the  Formation  of  Character,  Choice  of  Avocation, 
Health,  Amusement,  Music,  Conversation,  Cultivation,  of 
Intellect,  Moral  Sentiment,  Social  Affl^ion,  Courtship  and 
Marriage.  By  Rev.  G.  S.  Weaver.  Cover  Ss.  Cloth  4s.  6d. 

Every  parent  should  place  this  book  in  the  hands  of  hto  children.  Every 
youth  who  reads  it  will  feel  inspired  with  new  resolutions  for  a  nobler  and 
purer  life,  be  his  occupation  what  it  may. 

Human  Rights  and  their  Political  Guarantees. 

Essays.  By  E.  P.  Hurlbut.  With  Notes  by  Geo.  Combe. 
Cover  8s.  Cloth  4s.  6d. 

Immortality  Triumphant.    The  Existence  of  a 

God,  and  Haman  Immortality,  Practically  Coopered,  and 
the  Truth  of  Divine  Revelation  Substantiated.  By  John 
Bovee  Dods.    Cover  33.    Cloth  4s.  6d. 

"  Hm  talented  author  has  opened  a  new  and  beautiful  fleldf  rich  In  thought, 
and  of  vast  importance  to  the  theolo^an,  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
Christian  world  at  large,  an  immense  mass  of  materials,  and  Vxw  «k  ^Qi&&«naA^ 
form,  by  whicli  any  one  of  the  ordinary  capadty  may  \)t\eft:j  «kTvQc«Q£»%«eAK:>2^^ 
meet  the  targumenta  of  the  Atheist  and  Deist."  -Uhafia'C\ixoti\G\*eu 
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Home  for  all.     New,  Cheap,  Convenient,  and 

Superior  Mode  of  Building,  contaiDinp:  fuU  Directions  for 
Constructing  Gravel  WaUs.    Cover  Ss.  6d.  Cloth  48.  6d' 

Innovation,   Entitled    to   a  Full  and  Candid 

Hearing.    By  John  Patterson.    9d. 

Human  Rights  and  their  Political  Guarantees, 

Essays.  By  E.  P.  Hurlbut.  With  Notes  by  George  Combe. 
Cover,  3s. ;  cloth,  48.  6d. 

Home  for  All.     New,  Cheap,  Convenient,  and 

Superior  Mode  of  Biiilding,  oontalnmg  fall  Directions  for  Con- 
BtrucUng  Gravel  Wc^s.   Cover,  3s. ;  cloth,  48. 6d. 

Innovation,   Entitled  to  a  Full  and   Candid 

Hearing.    By  John  Patterson.    Is. 

Literature  and  Art.     By  S.  Margaret  Fuller. 

Two  Parts  In  One  Volume.  Containing :  A  Short  Essay  on 
Critics ;  A  Dialogue ;  The  Two  Herberts ;  Proee  Works  of 
Milton,  with  a  Biographical  Introduction ;  Life  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh ;  Modern  British  Poets ;  Modern  Drama ;  Dia- 
logue, containing  Sundry  Glosses  on  Poetic  Texts;  Poets  of 
the  People ;  Miss  Barrett's  Poems ;  Lives  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Handel,  Bach,  Beethoven;  Record  of  Impressions  produced  hj 
Mr.  Alison's  Pictures ;  American  Literature ;  Swetlenborg- 
ianism ;  Methodism  at  the  Fountain ;  the  Tragedy  of  Witch- 
craft.   With  an  Indroduction  by  Horace  Greeley.    Cloth,  6fl. 

"  No  woman  In  America  has  ever  eqalled  her  for  bold,  vigorous,  original 
thonghta.  Literature  and  Art  contain  some  of  her  productions,  of  tbo 
gieatest  merit  and  interest" — Wyoming  Mirror. 

DEAN  AND  SONS  JUVENILE  PUBLICATIONS. 

Griffin's  Chemical  Recreations.    Cloth,  2s. 
.  Appendix  to  the  Author's  late  Works,  Mechani-    ' 

cal  Inventions,  on  Land  and  Water  Locomotion,  Tooth  Machi- 
nery, and  various  branches  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Me- 
chanics ;  and  Fragments  in  Defence  of  Animals,  Essays  oa 
Morals,  Soul,  and  Future  State,  &c.  By  Lewis  Gomperti, 
Esq.     Fzipe  6d. 

Morning  Dew  Drops.  By  Mrs.  Clara  R.  Balfour : 

with  an  ln\xo^Me\.\atv>a^  "Mrs   Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.     Dedi- 
cated to  lYve  3\x.\^TiAt%  oi  NJttfc'VixCw^^vss.^dom.     Cloth,  3s.  6A; 
•       Gilt,  4s.  ^. 
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Labor  ;  Its  History  and  Prospects.     By  Robert 

Dale  Owen.  An  Address  Delivered  before  the  Young  Men's 
Mercantile  Association  of  Cincinnati.    1r.  6d. 

Power  of  Kindness;  Inculcating  the  Principles 

or  Be^olence  and  Love.  By  Charles  Morley.  Cover,  Is.  6d. 
doth.  3s. 

Population.   Theory   of.      Deduced  from   the 

General  Law  of  Animal  Fertility.  Republished  from  the 
Wefttminster  Review.  With  an  Introduction  by  R.  T.  Trail, 
MJP.    9d. 

Temperance  Reformation ;  Its  History,  f3f||m  the 

Orgaiipition  of  the  First  Temperance  Society,  to  the  adoption 
of  theLi(]^uor  Law  of  Maine,  1^51 ;  and  the  Consequent  Influ- 
itnce  of  the  Promulgation  of  that  Law  on  the  Political  Interest 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  1852.  By  Rev.  Lebbeus  Arm- 
strong.    New  Edition.    Enlarged.    Cloth,  68. 

"  A  mach  more  clever  book  than  the  title  would  lead  one  to  expect    It  is 
full  of  historic  remlniscenoes,  aneodotea,  and  infonnation,  spicily  served  np/* 

— N.  Y.  Mirror. 

The    Student:     A   Family    Miscellany,    and 

Monthly  School -Reader.  Devoted  to  Physical,  Moral,  and 
Intellectual  Improvement.  Edited  by  N.  A.  Calkins.  Monthly. 
6s.  6d.  a  year. 

Woman :   Her  Education  and  Influence.     By 

Mrs.  Hu^o  Reid.  With  an  Introdaction  by  Mrs.  0.  M.  Kirk- 
land.  With  Portraits  of  several  Distingoished  Women. 
Cover,  3s. ;  cloth,  48.  6d. 

Fruits  and  Farinacea^  thePropeiP^Food  of  Man ; 

being  an  attempt  to  prove  ftbm  Uitorf,  AaMomy,  Physiology, 
and  Chemistry,  that  the  original,  natund,  and  best  diet  of  man 
is  derived  from  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  By  John  Smith. 
Stitched  3s.  6d.;  Cloth,  4s.  6d. 

**  We  can  recommend  the  volume  as  equally  cuilonB  and  aseftd.**^-. 
Athennam.  y* 
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